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\7To save trouble in reference, as the matter 
in the last number is immediately connected with 
that in the present, we have resumed the continua- 
tion of the bank documents in our first pages.— 
The miscellaneous articles commence in page 474. 


ANSWERS OF WILLIAM JONES, 

President of the bank of the United States,to the interrogatories put 
to him hy the committee of inquiry of the house of representatives 
of the United States. 

Bank of the United States, December 23d, 1818. 

To thé interrogatories put by the committee of the house of 
representatives of the United States, to William Jones, president 
of the bank of the United States, he respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing answers: 

To the first: that he is table to state the total amount which 
the president and cashic«r were authorized to loan exclusively upon 
the devosit of the stock of the United States, or the stock of the 
bank of the United States, in conformity to the resolution of the 
board, on the 8th August, 1817, but that those discounts were 
continued under the sanction of the board from time to time 
during the intervals between the discount days, until about the 
Oth of September following. 

To the second: that he knows of no other written account, than 
the entries on the common discount books, in the ordinary man- 
ner of other loans or discounts, which books were regularly sub- 
mitted to the examination and correction of the board of directors, 
each discount day; and he is unable at this time to distinguish the 
Juans made between the discount days, and those done at the * 
board, because there are frequent verbal, or loose written appli- 
cations made during the sittungs of the board: whcu these are 
done, they are subsequently enteree in the discount books, and 
have not the usual yee arses mark (a) of those which are 
previously entered and discounted. 

To the third: that discounts on the pledge of stock; as well the 
renewals winchfell due between the discount days, as those of 
new applicants, were specially directed by the board, from the 
9th to the 30th Seprember, 1817, when the board “resolved, that 
the president and cashier be authorized to discount ior the r- 
newal of such notes, as may become due between discount days 
on stock, until oth: rwise directed”—in conformity to wilach, dx 
notes therein described, were renewed by the beard, or by the 
president and cashier, as they became due; @itered in the stock 
discount book, and reported every discount day to the board of 
directors; that he is unable to designate the p-rsonsto whom the 
renewed loans were granted,as it has been the practice of the board, 
to renew the loans on the pledg: and security of the stuck, at the 
par value, without regard tothe payer of the note, who may in 
the interim, have sold the whole, or any part of the stock, subject 
to the redemption of the pledg+; that from the nature and duties 
ot his office, he is less familiar with the details of the bank, and 
less qualified to give the desired explanations, than those who 
Make the entries, with the knowledge of the particular circum- 
stances of each case. He js,however, perfectly satisfied, that no 
discount has at any time been entered upon the discount book, 
without the sanction of the board of directors. 

There are a variety of circumstances, susceptible of explanation 
from the stock discount book itself, to show the letter (a) usually 
annexed to each accepted note, is but a partial criterion in that 
book, to designat: the actual discounts, finally sanctioned by the 
board. ‘The tact is, thatthe stock loans, have been uniforinly con- 
sidered by the directors, as a substitute in. part fur that portion 
of the capital of the Lank, whieh, according tothe terms of the 
charter, and the reasonable expectations of the stockholders, was 
to have constituted tour fifths of the whole, and it is in this view, 
that they have been continued in the manner and form which has 
been exhiLited to the committee. 

To the tourth: he believes that loans thus made or renewed, are 
yet unpaid, with the particulars of which, he is unacquainted, put 
of which he presumes, the cashex, can furnish a statement. 

To the fifth: no part of the amount so authorized to be em- 
ployed, was placed to the credit of the president and cashier, or 
either of them, on the books of the bank. The discounts w: re 
done in the usual manner, and the proceeds of the notes, passed 
to the credit of the discounters, and applyed to the payment at 
their notes then due. 

To the sixth: he has no knowledge of the existence of a similar 
regulation at auy of the branches; no authority has been given by 
the parent board, to the directors of any of the offices, to make a 
Similar appropriation. 

To the seventh: the notes discounted, expressed the only agree- 
mMeut or vuderstanding respecting the time of payment, between 
the discounter and the president and cashier. 

Tothe eighth: that the reasons which iiduced the resolution of 
the board, were the sudden redemption by the government, of up- 
wards of eleven million of dollars; and its claim to redeem two 
millions more of the tunded debt, part of the eapital of the bank, 
by draughts on the funds, to the credit of the treasury, on the 








their notes subsequently received on atcount of the fevenue, the 
impossibility of converting which, into specie, was a matter of pub- 
lie notoriety, and no less so of ~anen thy Oe in tbe eastern branches, 
even at great loss, because it would have been absorbed by the 
debts dne to the eastern section of the Union, and rendered fruit- 
less as a fund for the capital of the eastern branches, as the bank 
was at that time engaged in the herculean task of equalizing the 
exchange between Boston and the intermediate places to Rich- 
mond, including as well the exchange required by individuals, as 
that which the state banks within the sphere of these operations 
availed themselves of, to liquidate their balances respectively: that 
the direetors deemed it expedient to employ these funds, where 
they were current, for the benefit of the institution, upon indu - 
bitable security, and asa substitute in part for the funded debt 
pare of the capital of the bank, redeemed by the government, 
or which they had received in payment.the debts and notes of 
state banks, instead of gold and silver; that the leans Were gence 
ral, without regard to person, place; or amount; and impartially 
made to ail who applyed, either on the security of the funded 
debt of the United States, or the stock of the bank, because these 
loans were not considered in the light of discounts on mere per- 
sonal security, which the board did not deem it pradent matetially 
to extend in the cities where the stock loans have been princi- 
pally made, but looked to an equitable distribution of the capital 
of the bank, as soon as the state of the currency. the course of ex- 
change, and the circumstances of the institution would admit; thet 
in respect to the authority or direction to the president and 
cashier, to discount to the extent limited; sach notes as might be 
offered, with a pledge of steck -between discount days, at the 
rates which bad been prescribed by the board, and subsequently 
to renew notes which had been discounted on a similar pledge, as 
they became due between discount days; and to report these trans- 
actions to the board, from time to time; the motives was, the 
prompt employment of the disposable fund above mentioned, and 
that the duties and trust assigned to the president and cashier; in 
relation to these discounts aml renewals, were considered by the 
board as mere ministerial acts, involving no discretion on their 
we or derogation from the duties specially enjoined upon the 
td by the charter, and the rales and by:-laws of the corpora- 
tion. The president and cashier had not the control of a single 
dollar thus appropriated: the mannerin Which the discounts wera 
to be done, the nature and extent of the credit and security, and 
ofthe sums thus employed, were decided upon by the board, exe- 
cuted aceording to its order, entered in the diseount beok and 
reported to the board on each discount day; were, if any errors 
appeared, they were eorrected or explained to the satisfaction of 
the board: In fine, for all the purposes of the trust, it might as 
well have been executed by the discount clerk, as the pri sident 
and cashier, who have never been authorized to discount a single 
negotiable note on the personal credit of the parties, however 
small the amount, because it would involve the essential princi- 
ple of security to the institution, which must depend upon the 
a of the parties, of which the board alone is competent to 
ecide. 

To the ninth: he does not know of a similar power having been 
given toany other bank. He has heard of the exercise of spmitar 
powers by the officers of the old bank of the United States, which, 
if true to any extent, he has no donbt was by the authority of the 
direetors of that bank. 

Second general head. 

The committee having permitted him to refer to, and adopt the 
answers of the cashiers where they accord with hif own knowledge 
or belief, he has examined them and adupts the cashicr’s answers to 
the first and second interrogatories under this bead; and, aisy, the 
third, as far as it goes, but adds that the board has endcavored by 
such means as it cuuld employ short of coercion, to effect the re 
duction of the leans made to large stockholders, since the circum- 
stances of the bank required the curtailments of its discounts, 
aid has effected very considerable rednetion in that way: the of- 
fice at Charleston (where a considerable amount of the stock of 
the bank has receutly been published) has, however, tncreased its 
loans on stock, upwards of six hundred thousand dollars, within 
the last six wonths, The board called upon all the state banks 
which had obtained lvans on stock, to pay up; they have made 
partial payments, aetcompanied with remonstranecs and solicita- 
tions for turther indulgence, whych has been granted. 

To the fourth: that the only understanding between the direc 
tors and officers of the bank, and the discounters on pledged stock 
after the 20th July, was the engagement expressed in the noted 
which were discounted. 

To the fifth: be adopts the answer of the cashier. 

To the sixth, seventh and eighth: That diseounts upon pledged 
stock have only been made upon the sums actually paid in on 
Heach share; that discounts have been made to stockholders u pon 
pledged stock simultaneously with the payment cf the second 
instalment, but not before, which, until the general resumption of 
specie payments were limited to ten dolfars on cach share, upon 
which the second instalment was to be paid, secured by a pledge 


of stock equal te the amount horrowed, estimating the pledge at” 


sixty-fire dollars per share; he has also seen the answer of tire 
cashier to these questions, and perfectly accords with the exp!a- 





beoks ot the bank, which had principally arisen out of the balan- 
ccs transferred from the state banks in the middle states, and of 


Vou. XV.———-34. 


nations he has given, which are corroborated by the beek of o-- 
ginal entry. 
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To the ninth: thatas far as his opportunities of ascertaining 
the opinion of the public,and those of the subscribers to the bank 
in regerd te the payment of the second instalment extended, it ap 
agp d rohim to be the general impression that, payment would 
e reqdived in Cola and in funded debt, but that a very small 
portion of the instalment would be paid, in consequence of the 
premise on specie; the inability of the bank to coerce payment; 
the prospect of the first dividend, being less than the Jegal int rest 
of inesey. This sentiment appeared to prevail among many of 
the large stockholders, some of whom notwithstanding the facili- 
ties given by the bank, did not pay their instalments until the 
approach of the dividend; and until the state banks resumed spe- 
cie payments on the 20th Fobruary following, there Was an aver- 
sion to the stipulation in the notes discounted by the bank of the 
United Stats, on the pledge of stock, as it boun’ the stock for 
the payment of the note in specie, for which the borrower wight 
have to pay a high premium, unicss specie payments should be 
generally resumed; thatthe reasons for granting the faciliti-s to 
the punctual payment of the second instalment, which the reso- 
Intion of the board on the 18th Dee. 1816 afforded, were a per- 
fect conviction on the partof the board, that without these facili- 
ties a Very small portion of that iestalment would be paid while 
the cow inthe vaults of the state banks was withheld fro:n circula- 
tion, and that im the market bore a high premium; that with on- 
by the specie part of the first insiabnent, diffused throughvut the 
United States, in the «wenty piaces of subscription, the opera- 
tions of the bank would be whoily inadequate to the relief of the 
community; the renovation of the currency; the indispensable ac- 
commodation to the state bauks in their efforts to resume specie 
payments by the substitution of the circulation of the bills of the 
bank of the United States, and particularly th urgent seiicitude 
for the early and efficie,.t operations of the bank of the Un.ted 
States, expressed ip the letter of the secretary of the treasury, on 
the 15th of August 1816, to the commissioners for receiving sub- 
scriptions to the bank in Pluiladelpihia; in that of the 29th No- 
vember, 1816. to the directors of the bank of the United States, 
and that of the 2d December, 1816. to the same, prior to the com- 
mence ment of its Operations, askhine a ivan of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, to pay the dividends om the public debtin the state 
of Massachuseits, stating that the government had no alternative, 
but the issue of treasury netes for that purpose, bearing ai inte » 
est of seven per cent. 

Tothe tenth: that he basno knowledge of any means adopted 
by the board to cause it to be generaily kuown that the notes of 
stockholders would be received in payment of any part of the 
second instalment. ‘The resolution of the boardon the 18th De- 
cember, wasimmediately communicated tothe offices at Buston, 
New York, and Baitimore,tespectively which were the only ofti- 
ers then organized,and the circular te the commissioners for receiv- 
ing the second instalment, gave the subscribers to the bank, the 
optionof paying at the place of subseription or at the bank in 
Philadelphia, where their agents could, and he has ne deubr did, 
avail themselves of the a‘vautages of resident subscribers. While 
the directors deemed ittheir tdhispensable duty to huld out in- 
ducemiits to punctiality,to those whom it was beli-ved would 
otherwise be defaulters upon aseale extremely injurious to the 
bank andthe pubiic, it was not deemed expedient to invite the 
sobstitution of their facilitics for the coin which subscribers might 
have already prepard to pay the sceond instalment. 

Third general head. 

To the first interrogatory he answers: that the board of diree- 
tors ‘id adopt o the isth July, 1817, certain regulations for con- 
ducting the exchange opcrations of the bank, which wer- printed 
in a pamphlet turm, acopy of which has been laid befor- the 
committee. These reguiations, however, have not been commu- 
nicated to the offie:s or carried into -ihet; the irregularities in 
the currency, the delinquency of debtor banks, the paucity of 
coin compared with the excessive circulation of bank pa per; the 
evuhane. d price of the precious metas in foreign countries, and 
consequent high preaijum in our own; the extraordinary demand 
for silver coin for exportation; the imeessant curreut of exchange 
toward the eastern s ¢Uion of the unin, and the heavy payineit 
of the bank for ih expencitures ofthe governacutin that qucct ry. 
and the redemption of the public debt, particularly that portion 
whie was held by foreigners, bave baffiedall the attempts of the 
bu r to) quale aad pr guiate its operations upon any settled sys- 
tim the eorchauge opciations of the bank have therfore been t... 
porary ond fluctuatine, according tothe state of tie currency and 
the fidelity of state brivis tu the actuai not, (ostensible) payment 
of thear debts n+ species The bank did maintain an absolute equa- 
ry inthe exchanges between the cities trom Bostun to Rich 
mon? inclusive,frum the 20th February, 1817, (who w the banks of 
the miidle states resumed specie payment) to the 19th Mareh 
1ic,when the office at Boston suspended the receipt and pay: 
Ment oi Ure notes OF the bank, and its other offices; and this (ot 
only cor the government which it is bound to do every where) ui 
actually sustained the burden of liquidating the debts betwoen 
those places, Whether arising trom siate bank baleners with each 
other, or those of miehviduals, including an immens supply of spe- 
cic tor the Asi-tic trade, From the date last mentioned, until th 
23th of Augutt last, (when it was found utt rly impracticable to 
conti ue the systen any long ¢ without extreme hazard to the 
justiiu tion) every effort Was mace to sustain the systcin between 
@ibitie citics trou: Now Yoikto Richmond inclusive, Where the 
bank vid its oflices continued to reecive and pay in specie the 
Dut’s of Lhe corporation without discrimination. 

Since the 26ib of August last, tho Lauk has hmited the extent 


of its «xchange operations, according tothe demaiuis and cireutn- 


Stance: s of ite Lestiatonu, siways coming the premium (where 


operations between the western offices, and the bank and its eas. 
era offices, the bank bas neyer been remunerated upon the seale 
just mentioned, they bave drawn either at a trifling premium ofa 
half per eent.orat par, for which they have received the paper of 
hanks which elaim the privilege of paying according to th: ir con- 
venience. There are occasional partia! imstructions to the wes- 
tern offices on this subject, from, time to time, in the correspou- 
dence of the president of the bank, the principal object of which, 
has been to extend the circulation of the bills of the bank in that 
qtlarter, by moderating or extinguishing the pr-mium, but the 
state of the western currency has frustrated the efforts of the 
bank. He begs leave to refer to his letter of the 4th October, 
1817, to the office at Lexington, (page »11,) and the eirenlar to the 
offices at Louisville, Cincinnati, and Chilicothe, November 8th, 
1817, (page 232.) 
The exchange operations of the offices in the southern states, 
have been conducted according to the discretion of their boards of 
directors respectively, always, as he believes, within the actual 
current rate of exehange, and with a view to. the expense and 
risk attending the trausportation of specie, as the general criteri- 
on. 
The bank has conducted its exchange operations upon the same 
principles. 
‘To the second, that his answer to the first, includes his reply to 
this interrogatory. 
The third, fourth, fifth and sixth interrogatories, are marked by 
the committee, as applicable only to the cashier 
To the seventh; that the resolutions adopted by the board on 
the 28th August, 1818, were immediately made public. 
Fourth general head. 
The first interrogatory is marked by the committee, “not app!:- 
cable to Mr. Jones.” 
To the second and third; that he does not hold any stock in 
trust. 
‘lo the fourth: that Messrs. Thomas Wilson and Co. of Loudon, 
hold in trust, as he has understood, and believes, one thousand 
shares of the stock of this bank, for Jonathan Smith, which is 
pledg: d for the payment of a loan, obtained of them L > Mr. Smith; 
that the cashier of this bank, holds in trust ten thousand shares of 
the stock of this bank, in the manner represented in the letters of 
the president of the bank to Messrs. Baring, Brothers and Co. 
under date of the 3d Mareh, and ith June, 1818. 
He knows of no other stock held in trust for others. 
General ingutries. 

Tothe first interrogatory; thathe has no knowledge of any of 
the funded debt of the United States, or stock of the bank of the 
United States pledged in security for discounts, having been soid 
under the authority given by the owners when pledged. 

To the second; that a small amount i Spanish dollars, was 
sold at a premium by the office at Boston, the practice was for- 
bidden as soon as the fact was known, and for the reasons upon 
which the prohibition was founded, he retersto the preamble and 
resolution on the minutes of the bvard, 28th November, 1817, 
(page 254.) 

He has an imperfect recollection of a similar case having oc- 
curred at the office at New York. 

To the third; that upon the primciple which had been adopted 
by the board, of calling upon the banks which had obtained loans 
upon pledged stock, to pay their obigations for the same, as they 
became due, notice was ordered to be given to Mr. Girard, that 
the note of J. H. Reberjot, referred to in the resolution, should be 
reduced 140,000 dollars. 

Mr. Girard had transferred to Mr. R. a large amount of stock of 
the bank of the United States, whieh the board, (knowing him to 
be the clerk of Mr. Girard.) was indaced to believe had not in 
reality changed hands, and as Mr. Girard’s bank had, in all re- 
spects, been recognized by the bank of the United States, and 
had, at that time, a large balance against the bank, the reduction 
of Mr. Ruberjot’s note was required. The note of Mr. Roberjot, 
referred to in the resolution, was for 240,000 dollars, payable to 
the cashier of the bank ofthe United States, secured by a pledge 
of stock of the bank of the United States, at the par value. 

To the fourth; that he believes it to be the geueral practice of 
the state banks, to deal in exchange whenever they can operate 
tu advantage, and, he believes, the purchase of bills, payable in 
th cities on the Sea board, tobe one of the principal sources of 
profit to the banks in the western country. 

‘To the fifth: that he believes dividends, toa very small amount, 
have been paid to two or three delinqnent stockholders, under pe- 
cular circumstances. for the particulars of which, he begs leave 
to rcterto the cashier. 

Vo the further questions, he answers. 

To the first: that th directurs paid their proportion of coin on 
the second instalment, either in coin, or in the notes of, or checks 
ov, the bank of the United States, which were equivalent to coin 
as witb either they could have drawn the coin from the bank, to 
vay the ins. alent. 

Further questions, continued.,. 

To the fifth: that be docs not know at what prices directors may 
have sold theiw bank shares. 

Lo the sixth: that he believes directurs have purchased shares 
at various prices,above 130 dollars per share. He has also under - 
stood, teat Mr Williams purchased largely, at 150 dojlars per 
share, and upwards. He has also understood, that Mr. Savage 
purchased at more than 150 dollats per share. 

Tothe socond, third, and fourth “further questions” which relate 
to his privatedawfut concerns, unconnected with his official du- 
ties, he answers: 

To the second; thathe did not subseribe in his own name to the 


any bas been charyed) Within the actual expense and risk attend. capital of the bank of the United States. 


ing Ui traispertation of specie from thy pince wh re the exchange 


To the third: thata friend, Samuel Clarke, of this city, sub- 





Was drawn, to (hat at which it was payables Ln the exchange | scribed aud paid for twenty sbares for his use, aud that he had no 
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other interest, directly or indirectly, in the capital stock subserib- 
ed to the hank of the United States. ; 
To the fourth: that on the 24th September, 1817, M’Euen, Hale, 


ed, the amount of loans made on stock by the president and cash- 
ier, betweeneach discount day, and those made by the board on 
discount days, averages 382,749 63 dollars, per discuunt day. See 


and Davidson, bought by his order one hundred shares of bank | statement A. 


United States stock. at 148 dollars per share; and on the 7th Oc- 


To the seeond, he answers: That the proceeds of loans made 





tober, 1817, he hought of M’Euen, Hale and Davidson, 935 shares 


bank United States stock, at 153 dollars per share, payable and de: | 


liverable on or before the 15th December fliowing ; that M’Euen, 


under the authority of the board, by the president and cashier, 
have, in no instance, been drawn by them, or either of chem; the 
notes of the individuals who obtained these loans, were entered on 


Hale ant Davidson, bought by his order, on the Ist January, 1818,' the discount books, in the usual manner, and the proceeds placed 


470 shares bank United States stock, at 153 dollars per share, that 


to the credit of the res 


ctive accounts, as will appear from the 


he returned to Samuel Clarke twenty shares, in lieu of the twen- discount books laid before the board each discount day; but the 


ty shares capital subscribed and paid for, for his use; that he has 


notes discounted by the president and cashier, are not distinguish- 


placed in London 1070 shares, transferred to ‘Phomas Wilson and | ed on the books from those discounted by the board, 


Co. asa pledge for the payment of 133,333 6s. 8d. sterling, advan- 


i 


To the third, he answers: That in consequence of the authority 


ced to him on the pledge of the said shares. which are now his| to the president and cashier, having ceased, at their request, the 


property, the sale of which remaias limited at 134 sterling per 
share; and that in the month of July last, M’Euen, Hale and Da- 


vidson, sold tor him 370 shares, at 139 to 140 dollars per share, | 


resolution referred to, was passed to obviate the difficulties that 
might arise to those who had notes to be renewed before the 
next meeting ofthe board. The authority was, however, again 


that in August last,he sold to William Young one time, 40 shares; given by a resolution of the board of the 30th September, 1817, to 


at 140 dollars per share; that he sold about ten shares, froro time 
to time,at prices which he does not now recolleet, and that he 
holds now, in his own name, sixty-five shares. 

He also contracted to buy United States bank stock, and sold 
the same before the day of payment and delivery, viz: 

In the early part of the summer of 1817, he bought of George 
Williams the transf-r of his right in a contract for one thousand 
shares of United States bank stock, which a’committee of the Com- 
mercial bank of Pennsylvania bad contracted to deliver to him 
on the 2d day of January, 1818, at 132 dollars per share; and a 
short time after. a contract made by S. and J. Nevins and Co. to 
deliver one thousand sharesin the month of November following, 
at 135 dollars per share, payable on delivery; early in the month 
of September following, he sold both these contracts at 150 dol- 
Jars per share, to Dennis A. Smith; and these transactions exhibit 
the entire disposition of all the stock in which he has had any 
concern. He has not examined his accountin the stock ledzer; 
there may have been half a dozen shares, more or less, lent and re- 
turned, of which he has no distinet recoilection. 

Further questionsto Mr. Jones,answered on his firt examination. 

Ist. Did the directors pay their proportion of coin on the second 
instalment? 

2d. What was your original subscription to the stock? 

3d. Were any shares subscribed fer you by others, with or with, 
out your knowhdge? 

4th. Have you sold out shares held in your name, or held by 
others for you,.when and at what price? and what do you now 
own? What is the total amount of shares you have owned since the 
organization of the bank! 

5th. Have the directors sold out at prices bevond 130 dollars per 
share,and when? 

6th. Have directors purchased at a price beyond 130 dollars per 
share, and when? 

Mr. Jones* second examination. 

On the subject of a resolution respecting the discounts on pted- 
ged stock at Boston, he observed, that from the information of Mr. 
Lloyd, one of the directors at the time, that the amount subscrib- 
ed at Boston was small, and that the banks there were paying 
specie; the board thought it would be best to qualify the original 
resolution allowing a discretion tothe directors, and that thus a 
lai ger amount of specie would be obtained than if the resolution 
wereabsolute. On the subject of the discounts on pledged stock, 
he observed, that the board did not believe, that good business pa- 
per could be obtained at the time, and that it was his own behef; 
and they conceived the stock discounts the best; and it was deem- 


the president and cashier, to discount for the renewal of such 
hotes as might become due between discount days on stock, until 
otherwise directed. He cannot distinguish those renewed by the 
board from those renewed by the president and cashier. The 
letter (a) being marked on the discount book, is evidence 
that the note opposite to which it is writen, has been accepted 
by the board, but its omission is not evidence that the note 
was discouuted without the sanction of the board;in no instance 
has {a note been put upon the books and discounted with- 
out the consent of the board, either to the particular note, 
or by the resolutions of the board. All the notes without the 
mark (a) have been discounted by the boatd, either by giving 
their consent to the particular note, or by resolutions previously 
adopted; and the onussion of the mark is owing to the circum- 
stance, that the notes were not entered on the discount buok pre- 
vious toits being laid before the board, which was occasionéd by 
there having been verbal applications for discounts by the direc- 
tors. for themselves and others, by applications having been made 
by letter, and by notes being sent to the directors, after they were 
in session: there Were notes entered as discounted on days which 
the board did not meet. they were done under previous directions 
ot the board, these directions were in virtue of the resolutions 
before alluded to, or consisted in the letter(a) being marked on 
ae Sanaa by the president; in some cases the directions were 
verbal. 

‘To the fourth, he offers asan answer statement marked A. 

To the fifth, he offers as an answer that given to the third. 

To the sixth he answers: that he has no knowledge of such a 
practice atany of the offices, and does not recollect that the board 
gave them authority for it. 

To the seventh he answers: that the time for which loans are 
made at the bank, depends onits sitnation; and at the periods rc- 
ferred to, the president and cashier observed the practice of the 
board asto the time when notes offer.d became payable. The 
general rule of the bank is to decline an agreement as to the re- 
newalot notes; andthere has not to his Knowledge, an under« 
standing existed in the case referred to contrary to this rule. 

To the eighth he answers; that upon referring to the preamble 
tothe resolutions passed on the 8th of August, 1817, it will be 
found that the board was desirous that the discounts should be 
kept up to the amount of the income, or that it might be expedi- 
ent to extend them. In consequence of the greater portion of 
the funded debt held by the bank having been recently redeemed , 
it was thought desirable that the surplus capital thus thrown upon 
it, should be profitably employed; and it was deemed to be a eon- 








ed jnexpedient to have gone much furtber in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore,on persona! security. Good paper might have been ob- | 
tained in New York and Boston, but the funds of the bank were | 
not such ascould be appropriated in those places; and the fund | 
were secured with a view to the subsequent appointment of 
branches, “and the distribution of the capital The public debt 
redeemed by the treasury: was psid. by draughts of the treasury 
upon its deposits in the bank, which deposits had been prince 
pally received from the state banks. Mr. Jones was asked, 
what wasthe ainount of disposable funds which the directors 
could have employed on the 8th August, 18:7? To which he 
answered, that the board supposed there were several millions; he 
cannot give an account of the precise amount; no statement was 
made to the board. Mr. Jones was asked whether the discounts 
made by the president and cashier, were aprliced to the payment of 
the 2d and 3d instalments? He cannot answer; and he cannot de- 
signate those discounts trom the others in the discount book. Mr. 
Jones was asked whether the branch at Charleston had purchased 
notes of state. banks, in conformity to the opinion expressed in his 
letter of April 18, 1818? He does not know whether the opinion 
expessed in his letter to Charleston branch referred to, has been 
adopted and acted upon or not. Those remarks in reference to 
the purchase of North Carolina and other notes, Were an expression 
of the opivion of the board, to whom he read the letter. Mr. Jones 
reads an extract from a letter to the secretary of the treasury, in 
which he stvtes the price of specie on the 6th January, 1317 at 6 
per cent. and rising; and believes that it would rise to 20 per cent. 
And he observes, that he is not the borrower ofa do!)ar from the 
bank, either directly or indirectly, and is not responsible to the 
bank for a singte dollar, either as drawer, discounter, or endorser. 





; ANSWER OF JONATHAN SMITH, 

Cashier of the bank of the United States, to the interrogatories of the 
committee of the house af representatives of the ''niicd States. 
To the first question, he answers: That itis not ia his power to 

State the amount; but referring tothe discount books, it appears, 

that from the 8th of August, 1817, to the 9th September follow- 

ing, the time when the authority to the president and casbier ceas 





vevience to the discounters to have their notes renewed on the 
day they became due, particularly to those who did not residedn 
Philadeiphia. ‘There was no instance ofa lvan being refused on 
stock, from the 8th August to the 9th of September, 1517, 

To the ninth he answers: that he does nut Kuow ef a similar 
power having been given by any board. 

Second generat heads 

To the first question he offers as an answer, statement marked 
B. made by one of the discount clerks. 

To the second he answers; that there has no such understand- 
ing been had to his hnowledge, aud that having ne authority fur 
the purpose, he has never given such intimation. 

To the third he answers; that there was no such understanding 
to his knowledge, previous to the period alluded to; but that in 
the cnrtailment of discounts, since that period, the board has pre- 
ferred ca)jing upon payers of notes without a pledge of stock for 
partial payments. 

‘Yo the fonrth he offers as a reply, his answer to the third; ge- 
nerally be hasnot known of such understanding our of any ex- 
pectation of tre kind having been authorised by any act of the 
board. 

To the fifth he answers; that all notes discounted at the bank, 
whether on pledged sitck or otherwise, are entered on the dis¢- 
count books and their nett proceeds passed to the credit of the 
discounters in their accounts current subject to their controul 
solely. \ 

To the sixth, seven thand eighth he answers; that by a resolu. 
tion of the 18th of December, 1816, the board resolved that on the 
3ist of that month, they would proceed to discount on the pledge 
of stock, to any extent not exceeding ene tenth of the amount ot 
the subscription to the capital of the bank; that ne loans to his 
knowledge were made in pursuance of said resolutions on pledges 
of stuck until the first and second instalments were paid in; the dis- 
count of a note on pledged stock and the payment of the instal- 
ment were considered simultaneous; discounts were never made 
on the nominal amount of shares until all the instalments upon 
them, had been paid up; loans on pledged stock to aid in pay- 
ment of the 2d instalment previous to the 20th February, 1817, 
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(when specie payments were resumed) were applied exclusively to 
pay the specie portion of the instalinent and im ali such cases the 
funded debt portion was reevived; th: bank stock thus pledged was 
taken at the rate of 65 dollars per share. 

To the ninth, be answers; that he has no recollection what the 
public opinion was on the subject; and that his time being engros- 
sed with détails preparatory tothe commencement of the opera- 
tions of the bak, he did not pay particular attention to it, his ge- 
neral impression is, that it was deemed important to thé bank, 
that the second instalment of coin and funded debt should be 
paid. But atthe same time he was convinced that at the period 
prescribed by the charter for the payment of this instalment but a 
sinall portion of it would be paid in coin and funded debt as both 
were so much above paras to induce the stockholders to risk the 
forteiture of their first dividend at least, rather than purchase 
them. Heals states that such discounts as may have veeb ap- 
plied by stockholders tothe payment of their second instalment, 
positively insured the payment of a certain sum in legal currency 
ona given day into the bank if required; because it held their pro 
missary notes and stock as apledgeon which the first and second 
instalments had been paid. See form of engagement herewith de- 
hivered. 

‘ho the tenth he answers; that he has no knowledge of any mea- 
sur:s having been taken to cause it to be knuwn, that the notes of 
stockholders with stock pledged for their payment, would be dis 
counted for the purpose of paying ther secoud instalment, or any 
part there of; but betieves that the discounts made at the severat 
oftices on the pledge of stock, were made by virtue of the resolu- 
tion oi the board of the 18th of December, 1816, or of the 15th ar- 
ticie of the ruies and regulations for the government of the offices 
fcopies of which have been delivered to the committee.) By the 
cireuler of che president of this bank, dated the 5th of November, 
2516,it waslefttethe option of the stockholders, tou pay the se- 
eond justalments at the original place of subscriptiun, or at the 
banks in Philudelphia. 

Third general head. 

To the first question, h- auswers; that in October and Novem- 
ber, 1817, authority was given to the western offices to furnish 
draughts on the bank and its offices at avery low premiuin, or 
even at pat, to prevent the notes of thos: offices from returning 
to the hank as remittances; there was aiso authority given in De- 
cember of the same year, to the offices at Savannah, Charleston, 
Nortolk and Richmond,to purchase bills; since which, a com- 
mittee of the directors were appuinted to prepare regulations on 
the subject of exchange,(a copy of which has been handed to the 
committee) Which were reported tothe board and adopted. Al! 
though the board has not directed them to be put into operation 
in detail, yet he cunsiders their aduption as authority for doing 
exchange business in the manner now practised. 

‘Yo the seeond, he answers; that there has not been a tariff esta- 
blished or communicated tor that purpos.; and that no generai or 
permanent regulations have been «nade, although there has been 
some correspondence on the subject with some of the offices. 

To the third, be answers; that on the day of its aduption he was 
apprized of the resolution, and made it Known to the first and se- 
cond teller inunediately; if either of them paid cut any notes of 
the oftices after the 28th, they acted cuntrary to his orders; to his 
knowlesge, none were paid out after that day, unless such as 
were asked forasa favor. On the evening of the 26th, he addres- 
sed a letter to the cashiers of the banks in the city and North. rn 
Liberties (a copy of which is handed to the Committee.) On the 
next morning, the notes made payable at the offices, which were 
received by these banks on the 28th, were received irom them; all 
others wererctused payment or acceptance, unless tur dutics to 
the government, except such parcels as it appeared had becu pre- 
viously paid out at the bank, or such as were received froin tra- 
vellers for their accommodation, Under the direction of the board 
jn their case, which continues to be observed. Lhe beard, when 
thereis no special business before them, generally adjourn about 
halfatter one o'clock, P.M. when there is, they set to a late 
hour. He does not recollect how long they sat on the 28th. It 
was understood by him, that no change in the payment or re- 
€ript oF notes Was to be made on the 28th, but that it was to coim- 
mence on the 29th of August, 1818. 

To the fouth, he answers: that from the commenceinent of the 
operations of the bank, this subject had been matter of conversa- 
tion With the directors, and that it had been frequentiy asserted by 
some, that the bank could not continue to pay ils totes atany 
place except where payment was promised on thei lace. When 
the committee, on the state of the bank, who recominended the 
measure, were appointed, he did not know that the subj er wouid 
be considered by them. Nou alteration, however, was ‘nade i the 
eonduct of the: bank uuder any expectation that wight have been 
entertained thatthe measur- would be avopted At was not ong 
nally intended that apy notes should be pais out of the bank crits 
offices, excepting those Which Were made payable at each res 
spectively; a pracuce contrary to Cis hiteition be CaMe hecessal y; 
from the circumstance of inability ui the proper offers to sign 
a sufficient quantity to meet the demand at the bank aud its e7li- 
oes. 

Foran answer to the fifth, he refers to the tellers 

To the sixth, he answers; that staicinent: marked C, herewith 
evhibited, taken from the general ledgers, viz, Noo 1, pages 501, 
§13.and 522; and No. 2, pax: $594,568, aud 3972, wiil show che on 
ginal distrity tiow of the bank, and post totes issti-d. Notes of 
the offices r. ceived at the oank, aud returved tu them, have been 
charged to their respective accotnts i the general kdger, lu ww 
iste ace have the notes of one office. sere fy tie bank tw 
anotier office for cireniation, t) be knowledg . bi oueansiane , 
ihe ofhce at Washington, Wes su) plied wills tae twice of the pa- 


rept bauk, teaccommedate persums conuected with the govern- 
ment 





To the seventh, he answirs; that oo step Was taken by Sim tO 
make the resolution public in any other way, than by co» cunt 
cating it to the cashiers of the offices. and of banks in the city of 
Philadelphia and Northern Liberties; bis circular on the subject, 
was published in one of the Philadelphia newspapers, on the 29th 
or 30th of August. 

Fourth general head. 

To the first question, he answers: that there are thirtcen thou- 
sand seven hundred and tweoty nine shar+s of stock of the bank of 
the United Stats, stasiding in his name, in trust, as collateral 
security for the pay:nent of thirteen hundred and sixty-two thou- 


sand eight hundred and fitty dollars, he refers the committee to 


stateMent Marked D 
To the second he answers: that there are ten thousand shares of 
stock of the bank of the United States standing in the name of 
the cashier thereot; for ap explanation of this transaction, he re- 
fers to the letter of the president of the bank, to messrs. Baring, 
Brothers and company, dated March 3d, 1818, a copy of which 18 
herewith delivered. The bill of exchange alluded to in that let- 
ter, Was purchased at 3-4 per cent. advance, and the same having 
since been paid, the ten thousand shares are released from the 
lien which the bank bad on them; the stock was pledged in Bal- 
timore. 

His answer to the first question, ke offers as a reply to the third. 

To the fourth, he answers tharit is usual for stock to be trans- 
ferred in trust, and no doubt there are other instances of the kind 
on the stock books; but he is unacquainted with the nature of the 
trusts in any of them, except thos- referred to in his answers to- 


Ue first and second questions, and except in his own case. He 


has transferred one thousand shares, to Thomas Wilson and co. of 
London, on which he had obtained a loan, and understands that 
the president of the bank has made a similar arrangement, for @ 
like number of shares with the same house. The shares pledged 
by him, cost him more thanone hundred and fifty dollars per 
share, and arc all he hvuids in his private capacity. direetly or in- 
directly. He believes that the shares held by the president, did 
not cost jess than one hundred and tifty dollars per share. He 
further states, that he has no discounts at the bank or its offices, 
directly or indirectly, except the su of eighteen thousand dollars. 
General Liuquiries, 

To the first he answers in the ncgative. 

To the second he answers: that there has been no authority 
given by the board for selling coin; aid none has been sold at this 
bank; but some sales have taken place at the offices at Now York, 
Boston and Portsmouth, without the knowledge or consent of the 
board; the practice is not countenaneed, and kas been forbidden 
at Boston, and he belicvesit is now generally understood at the 
offices, that the practice is imadinissable. 

Tothe third, he auswers: that onthe 1th of December, 1816, 
Stephen Girard, transferred to J. H. Roberjot, bis clerk, seventeen 
thousand four huvdred and seventy two shares of the stock, in 
the bank of the United States, on a pledge of part of which, he, 
Mr. Roverjot, obtained jvans from the bank to a considerable 4: 
mount; this stock, notwithstanding the transter, was considered by 
the directors, as still the property of Mr. Girard, and as he was 
carrylg on Lauking Operations in the usual way, the directors 
thought it right to call on him for payment at the time they 
were Calling vu other banks. 

Reply to the fourth question. 

He understands that the Schuyikill bank deals in inland ex- 
change. 

To the fifth question, he answers: that when a stockholder 
came forward to pay his instalment, after the regular period, but 
before any divideod was d.clared, interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. perannum, was paid by him on the amount of his second 
1. -Stalinent, from the Ist of January, 1817, tothe time of bis paying 
up. If hecamneto pay the second instalment after a dividend 
Wasdeciar d, viz—7th July, 1817, the first dividend was consider- 
ed as forteited, and interest on his instahuents was paid from the 
Ast July, 1817, to the ume of his paying up. 

Lu the sixth, he answers: that the following instances only 
have occurred of stockholders reeciving amouit of dividends No. 
2,00 their shares. which dividend acerued prior to the tine of 
thew poying ap the third istalinent, viz- 

Stoch olaerse Shares. Div. No. 2. When pad. When 3 ins. pd. 


Samu |b Archer, Pial 250 1000 Api. 22,1818 Api. 22, 1818 
Joist Dowers do. 100 400 8, Feb. 19, 
BE. Van Trump, do. 5 20 Aug. 29, 21, 
S. E. Burrows, Coit. 10 40 Jureli, March 20, 


: Post Notes, 

P st nots at sixty days date hav~ frequently been issaed on the 
application OF persons Witu have has notes discounted, without any 
alowanc. of niterest, but it hasinver ocen the e» dition of the 
discount. ih: discount and th: issuing of post poics, are cunsi- 
d rod as distinct transactions. Suon atter the comm-neen at of 
the vperatious of «in bk pust hotes Were airected to be i-sued 
On apphestion, atsisty days, tobe pai: tor vut of the proceeds 
of discounts if requircde “Phe reason tor fixing the time at sixty 
ways, Was to prev -at their being used to draw spreie before tte 
general resumption ot specie pay iMciatss Cue operation Was pitend- 
ed ior the aeco. modation of those, Who wished to use them in 
Lhe purchase of produce to the suuth and West. “Pie president and 
Casio rassue post motes Whew Geaaunicd as they would bank notes 
vne rile go-nerab authority of che board. No pust notes at & 
tonger dat- have been issued. 

Statement D. 
The cashier of the bajiw uj the United States in trust. 





10 shares picdged jor F ier Car °s jr. note dolls. 850 
154 do. Jit Savay *s 15,500 
500 do. Saveg ae Dugan’s 50 000 
300 do. H. & S. White’s 30,000 
300 du. do. 30,000 
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465 do. Wm. J. Bell and co's. 
§00 do. R. Higinbothom’s §0,000 
1,000 S. Smithand Buchanan’s en) 
3.50 do. dorsed by Geo. Williams > 125,000 
J and J. W. M’Calloh, J 
4,000 do. Rich’d. M. Johnson’s 40° ,000 
3,650 do. Geo. Williams’ 365.006 
2,5 00 d Ue 250,000 


James W. M’Culloh’s 


23,729 shares. 





dolls. 1,362.850 
(Copy of a circular to city banks.) 
Bank of the United States, August 28, 1818. 
SIR—I am directed to inform yon that the notes of this bank, 
which are made payable at its several offic-$ of disceunt and d-- 


46,500 | what proportion by the proceeds of a note or notes. discounted on 


pledged stock, or otherwise? 
oth. What amount of stock did you subscribe for in yourown 
name? What amount, if any, did you subscribe for as the attorney 


of others? And if forany, have such shares been since transferr d 


to you? And if any, had you any authority from the persoas, 80 
to subserihe for them? 

10th. Whatis the total amount of stock you have held? ‘ 
“11th. Do you know ofany direetor of the hank of the United 
States, for the present year, or for the past year, having purchased 
any stock? when? at what price? of whom? 

i2th. Do you know of any director ‘or the present or the last 
year, having sold any stock? when? at what price? to whem? 
13th. Do you know of any such director for the present or the 


posit, will not be received in this bank after this day, except in | last year, having made on, § contract for the sale of stock? with 


payment of debts due to the United States. Such notes, however, 
of the offices as your bank may have received during this day, 
will be received in exchange to-morrow morning. . 
I am with much respect, sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) JONA. SMITH, Cashier. 





, Esquire, 

Cashier af the bank of —. 

Mr. Jonathan Smith's second examination, in continuation of that 
previously taken. 

His stock pledged in London, referred to in his former exami- 
mation, was pledged at 150 dollars per share. 

There are no mans of ascertaining what amount of disposable 
funds there were on the 8th August, 1817, which could have been 
employed. 

The post notes delivered to R. M. Johnson, referred to in his 
former examination, W re payable at this bank. 

Answer to some of the questions which were put to directors. 

11th. Mr. Goddard sold out stock. when, or to what a>.ount, he 
does not know. The president sold to pay an Fast India debt. 

12th, Mr Savage purchased largely, he thinks, at 152 dollors. 
The presid: nt made a contract with Mr Hunt, through M’Euen, 
for the purchase of stock. 

13th. There was a great many contracts made in the early port 
of the year 817; he has understood that large contracts had been 
made by Mr George Williams. He has some indistinet recol- 
lection of a contract made by him, with the bank of North Ame- 
rica, to the amount of 100,000 dollars. or more; he thinks it was 

something in which D. A. Smith was eoneerned. 

There was a great deal of that business carried on by D. A. 
Smith, and ese | by Georg Williams; he never had any per- 
sonal knowledge of such contracts. 

D. A. Smith had made a contract in New York, for the purchase 
of stock, when his difficulties came on, and the contract had ex- 
pired, he bought 1000 shares, part of the contract, and they were 
delivered immediately. 

_ He has purchased and sold a good deal of stock at different 

times. He was at one timea gainer, perhaps 50,000 duilars; but 
he has purchased stock ata higher rate than be ever sold; and upon 
the whole, he believes he has been a Joser. He was required by 
gov rnor Findlay,to subseribe 100 shares, for him, and he re- 
quest: d M’Euen to subscribe, who did so. In November or De- 
cember, 1816, he made a contract with D. A. Smith, for the sale of 
1000 shares, deliverable in January, 1818. He gave credit at the 
same time, for 20 dollars advance, on each share; he does not re 
collect whether the stock was actually transferred, oy whether he 
paid the differerce, but thinks the latter was the ease; stock had 
risen to at beast 150 dollars. This is the only contract he ever 
made He purchased a Contract of Biddle and Wharton, bro- 
kers, some time in 1817. of 250 shares, he thinks, but can state no 
further particulars. He bought of Mr. W. Smith, @ contract for 250 
shares, he thinks, but does not know the rate; and had no other 
contracts. 

16th. He knows nothing more about it than appears from the 
resolution of 30th September, 1817. 

19th, They have preferred such renewals; and he thinks, they 
would have preferred a discount on stock, to adiscount on good 
busines paper, or bills of exchange. 


LAL, 

Examination of directors at Philadelphia, and officers at Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Questions to directors, 

Ist. Do you know what disposition was made by the president 


whom? wh: n? at what price? when was it to be deliversd? when to 
be paid for? 

14th. Do you know of any such director, for the present or the 
past year, having made any contract for the purchase of stoek ¢ 
with whom? when? at what prie-? when was it to be delivered? 
15th. Do you know of any such director, for the present or the 
past year, having purchased any contract, or any share in any 
contract, for the sale of any stock, ur for the purchase of any 
stock? 

16t. Was there any understanding or expectation among the 
directors, that the notes discounted on pledged stoek, previous to 
the 20th July. 1317. should be renewed? 

17th. Wasthere such an understanding or expectation among 
the other stockhAtders? Wasany information given to the other 
stockhol rs by the directors, to induce such an expectation? 

18th What amount have your notes discounted on pledged stock, 
if you have any, been curtailed? 

19th. Have the directors generally preferred the renewal of 
notes, for the payment of which stock or funded debt was pledged 
to th renewing of those oo personal security? and if so, for what 
reasons? ; 

20th. Was the stock contracted to be delivered? delivered at the 
time agreed upon,or was it paid for according to agreement? 


Thomas M’Euen’s examination. 

December 2i, 1818. 
Answer to the first question. The disposition of that fund was 
by loanson stock; which loans were reported to the board at the 
next meeting. and were entered on the offering book, and he 
thinks the amount due was putona slipof paper. 
2d. Answer. That it was done, but cannot recollect any particu- 
lar instances in which the president and cashier have made such 
ap original discount. 
3d. He hasnooth answer than that already given. 
4h. He cannot de agnate them. 
5th, The redemption by the government of° a large amount of 
debt, rendered it necessary to loan. He thought that loans on per- 
sonal security would be hazardous; those on stock were preferred, 
as accomplishing two ebjects, the increase of security, and the 
obtaining the payment of the second instalment. He does not 
believe that so large a proportion on the second mstalinent as was 
paid, would have been if that measure had not been adopted; and 
it was bis opinion, that jn consequence thereof, a lesssum would 
be drawn out of the bank. 
6th. It isa very common thing; he has transferred to Mr. Ral- 
ston, in trust for Mrs. Ralston and her children; he cannot speci- 
fy any others. ‘There were general transfers to the cashier in 
trust, at the commencement ofthe loans on stock, but afterwards 
a power of attorney was adopted. 
7th. The house of M’Euen. Hale and Davidson, made a pur- 
chase in company with Mr. Jones, which was in their names, of 
917 or 1000 shares, at 153 dollars per share, he thinks; he does not 
know of any others for Mr. Jones. A contract was originally made 
by Dennis A. Smith, with Mr. Girard, for four thousand shares, 
previous to the bank going into operation. It was made in the 
name of Mr. Roberjot, guaranteed by Mr. Girard, by which he 
contracted to deliver to D. A. Smith 4000 shares, previous to the 
second instalment: the first instalment had been paid by Mr. Gi- 
rard; D. A. Smith applied co M’Euen, Hale & Davidson to com- 
plete the purchase; they obtained a loan of 260,000 dollars, on the 
same stock, by which they paid for the stock and the second in- 
stalment; the third instalment was completed in the same way, by 
a loan of the bank of 140,000 dollars, together, making 400,000 


and cashier ofthe fund put at their disposal by the board of di-} dollars, after the third instalment (15th June, 1818) it was trans- 


rectors? 
2d. Do you know of any instances in which the president and 
cashier discounted original notes (not being renewals) under the 
authority given by the resolutions of August 8th, 1817, and those 
subsequent to that time, on the same subject? 
3d. Was any account of such discounts made by the president 
and cashier, rendered to the board of directors? 
4th. Can you designate from the book of discounts on pledged 
stock, now lying before you, those made by the president and 
cashier, from those made ty the board of directors? If so, state 
some of them. 
5th. Have you any other reason to assign for the passage of the 


ferred to Smith & Buchanan. They were paid as brokers for ne- 
gociating the transaction. The loan to pay the third instalsent 
was made by the request of Sinith & Buchanan, subsequent to the 
original agre:‘toent. 

8th. They paid the whole of their second instalment in specie 
and in funded debt, without any discount, excepting a small dis- 
count of 2021 dollars, which be dues not think was applied to the 
payment of the second instalment on their account, but probably 
was for some stockholder for whom they were agents. 

Oth. There were 1000 shares originally subscribed for the benefit 
of the house; probably one hundred shares in the names of cach 
one of the house; the remainiug shares were suhscribed in the 


resolution above referred to, than those contained in its preamble? | name ofa number of persons, in the proportion of from ten to 
6th. Do you know of any stock of the United States’ bank be-! thirty sharesto a name; that this was done to obtain the qaanuty 
ing held by any person in trust for others? If so, name the trus-| of stock they wanted.and not to effet the election. They sub- 





tee, and the person or persons for whose benefit the stock is | scribed as attorneys, in their ownand in different persons names, 


held. 


| for 675 shares, besid-s the 1°00 before mentioned. Oue hundred 


7th Do you know of any stock having been held since the sub-! shares for Jonathan Smith, for the benefitof Mr. Findlay, whether 
scriptions first commenced, by any person in trust for William | Mr. Findlay of Baltimore, or Willian Findlay, he does vot know; 
Jones,esq. president, or Jonathan Smith, esq. cashier of the bank, | he does not recollect any others. The sums were not very large. 


for any director? If so, name the trustee, the amount of stock 
and its disposal. 


| The whol were transferred to the bouse, aud afterwards retraus- 
ferred to the parties he had authority to subscribe for. Alter the 


8ih. What proportion of the specie part of the second instal- , subseribtions were opened for the residue of the stock. previously 


mpot did you pay in coin, upon the shares then held by you, aad | unsubseribed for,and Mr. Girard bad obtained the whole, he let 
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the house have 2,825 shares; of that number 325 belonged to the 
house; the residue, belonging to the Philadelphia Insurance co.; 
1000 shares for D. A. Smith; others for Henry Joseph Steer of 
Antwerp, and a part for his son, a part for Mr. Van Hamer; and a 
a few were for Godfrey Hagay. 

10th. Cannot answer; their transactions have heen very large in 
buying and selling for themselves and as brokers for others. 

1ith. He knows there are some who bave purchased: Mr. Ral- 
ston purchased since the last dividend, not to a large amount; he 
cannot naine any other director as having purchased, but has no 
doubt there are others, who bave bought largely on their own ac- 
count. “nthe 7th October, 1817, they were employed as brokers 
to sell 985 shares, deliverable and payable, on or before the 15th 
December, 1817. They were on the 7th October, 1817, sold to Mr. 
Wo, Jones, at 153 dollars per share; the contract was completed 
afterwards; the stock never was transferred to the house; they 
merely made the contract. 

In November, 1817, they sold one hundred ‘shares to Joshua Li- 
pineott, on credit for 3 or 4 mouths, for 15,594 48, including in- 
terest; they made an investment offunded debt, at the request of 
Mr. Jones, for the benefit of Mr. Aspy, of London, by funds aris- 
ing from dividends on bank stock. 

In December, 18'6, they transferred 165 shares to John God- 
dard; he cannot tefl whether it was a sale or loan, without refer- 
ence to his book; 4th March, 1814, they transferred to the cash- 
jer im trust for aloan made of 20,000 dollars fer the house. 

Sth March,13818, he transferred to Chandler Price, 100 shares. 

Maha to 12th. 7th Jan. 1818, Robert Ralston, transferred 110 
snares. 

12th January, 1818, Robert Bowne transferred 100 shares. 

Do. do. 140 shares. 

He does not know that they were sold, and cannot tel! the rates 
of sale, if any; he cannot give an explanation of their value. 

13th. They have made contracts both to receive and deliver. 
About a year ago, they had contracts for ? or 400 shares; they have 
never done it to an amount exceeding 600 shares on their own ac- 
count. In December last, they made a eontract with Mr. W. 
Smith, for 100 shares, for 153 or 154 doilars per share,and the in- 
terest to be delivered in January, and payable at that time; and 
with Messrs. Nevins and Co, about the same time for 100 shares, 
at the samme rate, payable and deliverable in January. The pur- 
chasers were to receive the dividends; there may have been some 
more, but they were small sums. We are under contract now, to 
r- ceive 100 shares of Nevins and Co. inthe beginning of January, 
at 110 dollars per share, dividend on; we havea contract with Mr. 
Lysle,made some time since to deliver 100 shares in Jauuary next, 
at 120 dollars per share, dividend on; he does not recollect mak- 
ing any contractin 1817, on their own account; he does not re- 
collect any contract made through his house by any other direc- 
tor, forthe purchase or sale of stock, except asstated in other 
answers. The stock spoken of, was delivered on the days, and 
paid fur as contracted. 

14th. He dees not know ofany, except from general rumo:, and 
his recollection of that is not sufficiently distinct and precise, to 
enable him to identify any particular cage. 

15th. The same answer as to the 14th. 


Mr. M'‘Euven’s examination continued. 


Mr Roberjot, are transferred to him by Mr. Girard, 
who had no interest in them afterwards. 

11 and 12. He has not himself, bought or sold 
ary stock, and has no knowledge of any other di- 
rector, for the last or present year, having done 
so; he ‘jas aided Mr. Roberjot in selling some of 
his stock. 

13th and 14th. He has not himself made any 
contract for the purchase or sale of stock and does 
not know of any other director having done so. 

15th Ife answers, that he cannot say any thing 
of his own knowledge. 

16th. The bank has been in the habit of receiv- 
ing and paying out branch notes, but cannot speak 
accurately as to time. 

Mr. Geddard’s examination. 

Ist. and 3d. He answers that the president and 
cashier did make discounts under the resolution 
referred ‘o in these questions, and reported to the 
board at their next meeting, the discount so made, 
ona slip of paper, which were approved by the 
board. He does not recollect the particular in- 
stances. A similar authority has been given by 
other banks; he recollects an instance in which 
ie himself obtained a discount on a note at four 
months, from the president of the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics’ bank; he has understood it to be the 
practice also in the Philadelphia bank. 

6th. He does not know of any instance in which 
stock is held by any person in trust for another, 
excepting where stock has been transferred to the 
cashier in pledge fur discounts obtained at the 
dank. 

8th. He paid no proportion of the specie part 
of the second instalment, on the shares held by 
him in coin; he gave a note to the cashier, paya- 
ble in specie, for about $12,000, the amount of his 
2d instalment on 1189 shares, which was discount- 
ed, and the proceeds applied to the payment of the 
instalment. The payment of the note was secured 
by a pledge of 185 shares of bank stock, at par, 
including the two instalments, and was retired at 





16th. He does not recollect that there was such an understand- 
ing at thetimethe discounts were made, but when the notes be- 
came due, renewals were granted. It was his own impression, 
that such notes would be renewed. 


17th, The stockholders were apprised, that notes would be dis - 
counted on pledged stock,and can pive no other answer. 
18th. The notes of his house on pledged stock, bave been 


paid off,except a small Joan of 5,000 dollars. 

19th. The directors have always given preference to such notes 
because they are deemed safest. The board gives a preference toa 
note for which stock is pledged, without any endorser, to business 
paper or billsof exchange toa moderate extent, because, as he 
thinks, they are the safest. In his opinion a considerable 1:-roper- 


tion of discounts vn pledged stuck,is for the benefit of merce hants 
and not of speculators. 


20th. He was himself always opposed to loaning on stock above 
par; he was not present when the resolution was adopted, and ean- 
not give the reasons. 
Mr. Girvard’s examination. 

Ist and 3d. He is unable now to say, what dis- 
position of the fund referred to in these questions, 
was made by the president and cashier, or whether 
they made any report to the board, of the dis- 
counts made by them. : 

6th. He knows of no instances, in which stock is 
held by any person in trust for others, unless where 
the stock has been pledged as security for loans 
obtained from the bank of the United States, and 
his own bank. The stock taken by him in pledge, 
was taken at par. 

8th. He paid the whole of the 2d instalment 
upon the shares held by him, in specie and funded 
debt, according to law, or in notes of a bank pay- 
ing specie. He had no note discounted on pledg- 
ed stock or otherwise. At the time of paying the 
second instalment, he held three thousand shares 
in his own name. The shares standing in the name 


, maturity. 

11th and 12th. He subscribed originally for 26 
| hares: he also obtained from Mr. Girard, through 
| his friend, Mr. J. W. M’Culloh, 500 shares, a part 
_of the 30,000 subscribed by Mr. Girard. In Octo- 
ber, 1816, he purchased of M’Euen, Hale and Da- 
‘vidson 165 shares at 6 50 advance. In November, 
‘or December, same year, he purchased 50 shares at 
14 dolisrs advance. In December, same year, R. 
‘Caldcleugh bought 600. shares in one parcel, and 
1508 in another. Of these parcels Mr Goddard re- 
ceived 454; the latter parcel was bought on a cre- 
dit of 90 days; both parcels at an advance of from 
10 to 15 dollars. In January, 1817, he bought 30Q 
shares of Biddle and Wharton at 20 dollars ad- 
vance on the first and second instalments, at 6, 9, 
ad 12 months credit; the shares were transferred 
at the time of purchase and satisfactory notes 
given for the amount; on the Ast of Feb. 1817, he 
purchased 850 shares pavable on the Ist of August 
following a: seventeen doilars advance on the two 
instalments. This stock was bought by a broker; 
it was to have been immediately transferred and 
notes given for the amount. ‘The broker failed to 
comply, for some time, but afterwards gave up the 
name of his principal; and finally the siock was 
transferred, and the notes given for the price. At 
this time, Mr. Goddard held 2339 shares, In Fe- 
bruary, 55 other shares were bought by him, and 
shortly afterwards sold at a small advance. On 
the 9th August, 1817, he purchased 75 shares of 
Biddle, Wharton and Brothers at 140 dollars; on 
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29th August, exchanged 200 shares of U. States 
jasurance stock, for 19 shares of the stock of the 
bauk of the Uni ed States; the insurance stock 
was, nominally, worth from twelve to thiteen doi. 
lars per share: June 5th, 1817, 150 shares more 
were transferred to him by Jn. Smith as security 
for an acceptance for D. A. Smith; when the ac. 
ceptance became due, Mr. Goddard bought ihe 
shares at 33 dollars advance. In June or July, 
1817, he sold 100 shares through W. W Smith at 
31 50 advance. July 15ih, sold 5U0 shares to W:i- 
liam Sansom at 97 for the two instalments: Sep- 
tember 30th, sold 100 shares to J. W. M’Culloh 
for the Chesapeake insurance company at Bulti- 
more, at 150 dollars. October 8th, Biddle, Whar- 
ton and Brothers, sold for him, 140 shares at 150 
dollars. Oc obe* 23:4, same brokers sold for him 
209 sharcs, at $151 50 In August, 1827, he sold 
eighteen shares to Samuel Lavins, at the price 
vhich it bore im February or March, of that year. 
Hie knows of stock having been purchased and 
sold wy George Williams, viz: on or about the Ist 
February, 1817, 850 shares, bought by W. W. 
Smith, broker, of D. A. Smith, ai 17 dollars advance 
on the two instalments. 

In explanation of his answer to the 6th interro- 
gatory, he states: that on the 14th June, 1817 
three tifousind shares were transferred to him 
under a power from J. Roberjot, in trust, for 
George Williems, S. Smith and Buchanan; they 
were transterred in security fer an acceptance for 
George Williams, S Smith and Buchanan; they re- 
mained in Mr. Goddard’s name til January last, 
vhen they were transferred by him to sundry per 
sons in New York, by the directions of George 
Williams. Jo'in Bolton informed him that ‘ie had 
sold some shares, in which he was interes:ed witb, 
by D. A. Smith, in 1817. 

Sih and 14th. He answers, that, in the spring 
of 1817, he bought of Biddle and Wharton, 2)U 
shares, to be delivered on the 10ti: January, 1518. 
at 120 dollars, reserving to himself the rig: of 
paying the price and taking the transfer at any in- 
terinediate time. I: July or August, he agreed to 
receive the difference between the 120 dollars, and 
the price of the siock, at that time, which was 
133 doil«rs; an allowance was also made for what 
the dividend might be, and in that manner closed 
the contrict. ‘The stock thus co.iracted for, be- 
longed to D. A. Smith In July, 1817, Diddle, 
Wharton, «nd Brothers, made a contract for him 
with William Sansom, for 500 suares, deliverable 
early ix December following, at 135 doliars, with 
interest; which was completed accordingly. In 
Oc: ober, 1817, Biddle, Waarton and Brothers, sold 
to William Sansom, ov his account, 850 shares, 
deliverable early in December, at 153 doliars with 
interes'; which was completed accordingly. Since 
that time he has not bought or sold a share, and 
holds at present 175 shares. He knows of no other 
director, of the present or past year, having made 
any contract for the purchase or sale of stock. 

15:\h. He answers in the negative. 

16: The resolution of the 28th August, 1817, 
authorizing an advance of 23 per cent. on stock 
pledged for discount, was passed with a view of 
employing the funds of the institution, which had 
considerably accumulated by reason of the payment 
of the third instalment. 

Mr Willing’s examination. 

Ist and 3d. He answers, the president and cash- 
er were directed to report to the board, what dis- 
postion they had made of the fund placed at their 


wil! appear from ‘.e discount book The presi 
dent and cashier were in the habit of making their 
discounts on the days intervening the meeting of 
the directors, and the sums so done were piaced on 
the discouwt book and laid before, the board at 
their next meeting: this was the only mode of :wak- ° 
ing the report. There has occurred no instance, 
to his knowledge, in which the discount of notes 
discounted by the president and cashicr, has >een 
disapproved by the board; or bas been such as 
would not heve been disconnted by a majority of 
the directors, if originally proposed to the board. 
6th. He has no knowledge of any stock transac. 
tion, in trust, excepiing his own. He subscribed 
100 shares for himself, fifty in trust for his wife, 
und forty for his father. 

8th. He cannot say what proportion of the spe- 
cie part of the second instalment he paid in coin, 
he rather supposes he paid his second instalment 
in funded debt and notes of this bank, or by a 
check on the bank, but he never borrowed of the 
bank, or had a note discounted for the purpose of 
paying uny part of if. 
llth. T> this enestion he answers generally in 
the negative. 

12u:. He has no knowledge, excepting that he 
has heard Mr. Goddard end Mr. M’Eucn say, that 
they had sold stock, he ca'-.0t say to what amount, 
at what period, to whom, or for what price. 

13:4. He answers in the negative, 

14‘h. tea -swers in the negative, 

15th. He answers in the neyative. 

2: Savage's eramination 

Istand Sd. ile wnswers, that he does not know 
what particular disposi'ion was made by the presi- 
dent and cashier, of the find referred to in these 
questions. He believes Uie president and cashier 
rendered an account to the board, of the discvunts 
made by them, by entering them upon the discount 
book, which was laid before the board at their next 
meeilig. 

6ih. He presumes stock is held by persons in 
trust for others. He« hoids, himself, 100 shares m 
trus’ for Lemuel Taylor, of Baltimore. ‘T!.e stock 
was originally pledzed to bok by a Mr. Peas, 
who is unknown to Mr. Savage, and by whom it 
was transferred to the house of Sovaze and Du an, 
upon their giving their note in ban for the sum 
fur which it had been pl dged. Messrs. Savage 
and Dugan hold the stock in trust for Mr. Toylor, 
pursuant to an arrangemen mide previous tu the 
iransfer, It was bought by a col. Prevost, a bro- 
ker, for Mr. Taylor. This transaction took place 
about the lasi of October, or beginnins of Novem- 
ber, 1818. He knows of o:her ins ances in which 
stock is held im trust, but declines mentioning 
them. . 

do: . He cannot state precisely, what proportion 
oi the specie part of the second instalment he 
paid in coin, or whether he paid anv part of the 
proceeds of a note or notes discounted; he might 
have paid a part by the proceeds of such notes, 
but cannot say how much; but believes it was a 
very small part, if any. 

In answer to the 11th, 121h, 13ih, 14th and 
15th quéstions, he answers, he knows nothing of 
the president, Mr. Jones, having purchased or sold, 
but by report. He knows nothing of P. Butler, 
and nothing of W. Bowne. He Kiows that George 
Williains is a laryzestockholder, and has no doubt 
sold and bought, but does not Know any particular 
instance of his having purchased or sold. He 
knows nothing of Jolin Connelly, or of Robert Ral- 





disposal: he presumes the particulars of the report 


ston, having any stock transactions. He has un- 
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derstood that Chandler Price has bought and sold, 
and has no doubt of the fact; but knows no particu- 
lar instance. He does not believe that Mr. Willing 
has either bought or sold. He does not think that 
John Donnell ever bought or sold. Dennis A. 
Smith has bought and sold, but knows no particu- 
lar instance. Thos. Leiper has not. He can say 
nothing about C. Evans, jr. He presumes James C. 
Fisber has not. He presumes N. Prime has done 
& great deal at it, but knows of no particular in- 
stance; Prime is a large and extensive broker. 
He cannot say respecting Joshua Lippincott, but 
thinks he has not sold. J am ignorant of Samuel 
Witherall, but presume he has neither bought or 
sold, He knows of no particular instance of Mr. 
M’Euen’s haying bought or sold. Report says John 
Goddard has bought and sold stock, but has no 
knowledge of any particular instance. He makes 
the same remark respecting Mr. Bolton, 

He does not know whether Mr. Sergeant has 
bought or sold. He*cannot Say respecting Jolin 
Coulter. 

John Lysle has bought to qualify him as a direc- 
tor, but has not known of his having otherwise 
bought or sold. His own stock transactious indi- 
vidually, have been very small; the remark does 
not apply to the interest he has in the purchase and 
sale, by the house of Savage and Dugan; the house 
have purchased a great deal,fand sell but little; 
they could not sell without a loss, and it is not in 
his power to specify either the time or the prices 
at which he baught or sold. D, A. Smith had con- 
tracts with Mr. Astor and Prime, but cannot state 
the particulars, it was at the first establishment of 
the bank; the cantract he believes was at 15 or 20 
dollars per share. With respect to all the other 
directors, he knows of no instance of their hav- 
ing made any contracts, either for the purchase or 
sale of stock, deliverable at a fu'ure period. 

Major Pierce Butler’s examination. 

Ist. He knows not what disposition was made of 
that fund. 

Qd. The president and cashier discounted one 
note for $30,000 on pledged stock, but it was not 
to pay the second instalment. 

3d. The president and cashier, always, to the 
best of his recollection, brought a statement of 
what had been discounted by them on the inter. 
yening days; whether distinct from the books or 
not, it is not within his recollection. 

Ath. He cannot designate, but presumes the Jet- 
ter a, is the cistinguishing mark between those 
which were accepted at the board. 

6th. He does not know. 

7th. He doesnot know. 

8th. He paid the coin of 2d and Sd instalment, 
and gave 19 1-2 per cent, for that at the second in- 
instalment; for the first he thinks he gave !2 per 
cent. 
~ 9th. He owns 1,000 shares, originally subscribed 
for; he never bought or solda share. 

lith and 12t!. He does not know of any, but 
has an impression that they did; but itis only an 
impression from general rumor. 

13th 14th and 15th. He does not know any thing 
about it of his own knowledge. 

16th. When the payments of the 2d instalments 
where refused, he objected to discounting, to enable 
them to be made, but saw that it was absolutely 
necessary, to:enable the bank to g9 into operation, 
and then yielded to it; he never heard of any such 
understanding; it was practised however. 

19ih. They have never refused a renewal on 


stuck soles; inrespect to the disposition of the! 
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board, such preference was felt, but their was no 
order on the subject; he has never known any good 
paper refused on account of the amount of stock 
notes offered. 

20th. He thinks the president informed the board, 
that all the banks in New York and Philadelphia, 
had discounted on pledged stock at 125 dollars per 
share, he was himself opposed to the resolution. 


Chandler Price’s examination. 

Ist and 3d. ‘That fund was loaned on pledged 
security, and an account ofthe loans was rendered 
at every meeting of the board; he thinks it was a 
verbal account, but that what was done was placed 
on the books. 

6th. He does not know of any, except that he 
owns a little in trust for his family, and a small 
amount inrust for Mr, Morgan, of New Orleans. 

8th. He paid the Ist and 2d instalment,the specie 
part, in coin. 


Jithand 12th. He does not know of any other 
director having purchased or sold! stock; he has 
heard rumors, but no personal knowledge. The 
22d April, 1818, or thereabouts, he purchased 250 
shares which he yet holds, at 145 dollars per share, 
and some time in 1818, he thinks in the spring, he 
purchased 100 shares at 139 dollars per share. In 
August, 1817, he left instructions that if stock rose 
to 130 dollars, his clerk should sell enough to pay 
his 3d instalment, and g sale was effected for up- 
wards of 200 shares, at about 150. He cannot now 
state any other purchases or sales. Before July, 
1817,he sold several hundred shares, at a rate va- 
rying from 117 to 134 dollars; and he has bought 
and sold at different times in 1817, and 1818, seve- 
ral hundred shares, both on his own account and on 
account of several of his friends; the stock which 
he bought for others, as well as for himself, pas- 
sed generally in hisown name, and was afterwards 
transferred as directed. He never bought of, or 
sold to, or held in trust, or as attorney, any stock 
for a director of the bank. 

13th and 14th. He does not know of any contract 
on time being made by any director, either for the 
purchase or sale of stock. 
15th. He hasno knowledge on the subject. 


D- positions of Messrs. Bohlen, Lysle, Lippincott, &c- 
Mr. Bohlen—his examinatiun. 

6th question. He has no information which he 
canrely on touching ithe subject. His house hold 
2050 shares in its own name. 

8th. He paid the full amount in specie, on all 
his stock held at the time of the second instalment; 
he paid five or five and a half per cent advance for 
the specie. 

11th and 12th. His house has purchased stock; 
it originally held 1000 shares, and have purchased 
at various times; at one time he purchased 189 
shares, at another 191, and at other periods, 30 and 
120 shares. The 120 he purchased early in 1817; 
the 189, 191, the latter part of that year; the 30 
shares in last of January orFebruary. For thel9L 
shares he paid 150 dollars; all his purchases were 
made through the agency of a broker. He has 
made no sales: he has no knowledge of the transac- 
tions of other directors. For the shares purchased 
in 1817, to the best of his recollection, he paid 134 
dollars, and 144 dollars per shure, and for the thir- 
ty purchased in 1818, he paid 143 dollars. 
13th and 14th. He has no Cirect information on 
the subject; he has heard reports to that effect, 
he never made any contract himself, nor has any 
one for him. 





15th. He has no knowledge on the subject. 
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Mr. John Lysle—his examination. 

6th question. I do not know of any. 

8th. He was.not an original subscriber, and held 
no stock at that time. 

11th and 12th. He purchased 100 shares of 
John Savage, on the 5th day of January, 1818, at 
$150 50, per share; he sold fifty shares at $146 50, 
per share, to M’Euen, Hale and Davidson, on the 
10th of March, and on the 16th of September, to 
Biddle, Wharton and Brothers, he sold thirty at 
$125 25. per share. He has understood that Mr. 
Goddard sold a tolerably large amount of stock, 
but as to him and others, he has no positive know- 
ledge. 

13th and 14th. He has no information on the 
subject; he has had no concern of that sort himself. 

15th. He has no knowledge that can be relied on. 

Mr. Lippincott—his examination. 

6th ques. He has no knowledge on the subject. 

8th. He paid the specie part of his second instal- 
ment, by means of a note discounted at bank, which 
note was paid at maturity. 

11th. He purchased of Biddle, Wharton and 
Brothers, 48 shares, and 252 of Dennis A. Smith; 
he does not recollect the time of the purchase, nor 
distinctly the advance. He also purchased of 
M’Euen, Hale and Davidson, on or about the 9th of 
January, 1018, 100 shares, for which he gave rather 
vwpwards of 150 dollars per share. He has never 
sold stock He knows nothing of the purchases 
or sales of other directors, except by common re- 

ort. 

13th and 14th. He has no knowledge on the sub- 
ject. 

15th. The same answer as the last. 

Mr. Georze Williams—His examination. 

Ist. That the fund was disposed of in the manner 
prescribed by the resolution: he does not recollect 
whether he obtained any loan from the president 
and cashier, under that authority; but it is proba- 
ble he did. 

3d. He does not recollect whether there was any, 
as he seldom was present at the board; but has no 
doubt there was. 

6ih. Some stock belonging to himself, is held 
by the cashier, in trust, being pledged for loans. 
Mr. Savage has held some stock in trust for Mr. 
‘Taylor, of Baltimore; he has, himself, a large 
amount of stock, held in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, pledged with different persons and pub- 
lic institutions, on which he has obtained loans; 
he has, also, 900 shares held by his friends, and 
which is not pledged for any loans. IIs is also 
interested in a large number of shares which were 
sent to England, and which were pledged, and a 
loan had thereon. Of the stock held in company 
with S. Smith and Buchanan, and Mr. M‘Culloh, 
some part of it is held, he believes, in trust, and 
loans obtained thereon in different places. 

8th, Not having his book, he cannot say positively 
he owned 2972 shares, he thinks that is the num- 
her which he originally subscribed for, of which 800 
shares were subscribed for a friend in the western 
country, on account of a Mr. Finley and himself. 
He paid the whole of the second instalment on 
these shares in coin, and he paid the specie part 
of the second instalment, of the remaiming 2172 
shares, by a loan, he thinks, in part; he gave thir- 
teen per cent. for the specie paid on the western 
shares. 

9th. The whole amount subscribed by him, in 
Baltimore, amounting to 1172 shares, was taken in 
the names of individuals, one share to each name; 


that subscribed in the western country, was in 
a 





iio 


smell parcels of ten and iwenty shares; he sub- 


scribed as attorney for the whole 1172; he could 


gu into the market, and buy names at eleven pence 
each, and that was the practice. The whole of the 
shares thus subscribed for were consolidated, and 
thinks they were transferred to him. 

12th. He knows of none but himself, except as 
hereinafier mentioned, but has no doubt they have, 
though he cannot say positively. About the 20th 
June, 1818, hie sold 150 shares, at $144 per share; 
he has sold no other shares; he has purchased 
largely, and is a large stockholder; he has pur- 
chased some at high prices; he bought of N. Prime, 
ahout 2d of Jxnuary, 1818, five hundred shares, at 
$153 per share; he bought of Biddle, Wharton and 
8. others, 500 shares at the same time, he declined 
Stating at what price; he frequently bought of va- 
rious persons; he had great confidence in the stock, 
and went very largely into it. He bought of Robt. 
Gilmore & Sons, 100 shares, at $126, he thinks in 
1817, but does not recollect the precise time; he 
do+s not now recollect any other particular in- 
stances; he cannot say whether he beught in June 
and July, 1817, or not. 

13h and 14:h. He was concerned in a company 
who purchased largely; he believes they were con- 
tracts, toe most of them; Smith & Buchanan, and 
Mr. M’Culloh, of Baltimore, together with himself, 
composed the company; he cannot recollect the 
amount of shares contracted tor, but remembers 
the prices of some of the contracts, and declines 
s.ating them; he thinks it must have been in 1817; 
he declines giving any further information respect- 
ing contracts made by him. 

15th. The company before mentioned, together 
with Dennis A. Smith, bought 4000 shares of Mr. 
Girard, at $51, he thinks,for $35 paid, of which 
Mr. Savage had 1000 shares, Mr. Jones had 1009 
shares, which he purchased at $132, the pur- 
chaser receiving the July and January dividend, 
which would reduce it to about $126; that the com- 
pany ‘ad contracted for this, thro? Wm. W. Smith, 
of the Commercial «ud Farmers’ bank; he recol- 
lects no other contract, or purchase of any share in 
a contract, in which Mr. Jones was concerned. 
Having large transactions of stock, he cannot spe- 
cify particular instances without reference to his 
books, whieh he has not here. 

He is positive that Mr. John Donnell has never 
bought or sold any stock. He holds 4000 shares; 
a part of which he subscribed for in his own name, 
or as attorney for others, and the residue he pur- 
chased of Mr. Girard, immediately after the sub- 
scrip.ion by him; and he has never made any con- 
tract for the purchase or sale of stock, nor pur- 
chased any interest in any such contract. 

Air. John Connelly—his examination. 

6th question. He does not know of any. 

8th. He paid the whole of the specie part of his 
second instalment in silver. He thinks specie was 
about 5 per cent. And Manuel Eyre also paid the 
whole of his in coin. He knew that a note could 
be discounted at the bank for the specie part of the 
second instalment, but felt himself particularly 
bound, as a director, to comply strictly with the law. 
Fie has, himself, never had any discount at the bank. 

llth and 12th. He does not know any whose 
names he could designate, except Manuel Eyre, 
who he thinks sold some stock, but he is not cer. 
tain of it, he thinks he never bought any stock; he 
has himself never bought or sold stack. 

13th and 14th. He does not know of any. 

15.h. He does not know of any. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT VOLU mE.’ 
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Mr. Jones’ Memorial. 


The following are the documents accompanying 
the memorial of William Jones, laie president of 
the bank of the United States, inserted in our 
last, page 462 


The facts and circumstances attending the con 
tract (of which the annexed is a copy, marked A) 
executed by Chas. Pleasants and John Lysle, esqs 
directors and agents of the Commercial Bank of 
Pennsylvania, and the assignment thereon to me, 
by George Williams, esq. of his right in the said 
contract, whenever I should indemnify him for his 
responsibility, by substituting other satisfactory 
security in lieu of his note, or provide the means 
of paying the said note at maturity, are strictly as 
follows: 

Mr. Williams made the said contract in his name, 
but in my behalf, and for my use, as deciared in 
his assignment. The execution of the contract was 
made known to me some short time after the date 
thereof; the particular time I do not now recollect 
but it was a considerable time prior to the date of 
the assignment of Mr. Willams’ right to me, whic! 
was delayed by his absence from P!.iladelphia. 

The annexed paper, B, is a copy of a letter of Mr. 
Williams ‘o Messrs.Pleasanis and Lysle, which was 
not delivered; because, upon my assuring him that 
Ewould sell the contract, and substitute satisfac 
tory paper, other than my own; or, according to the 
alternative, provide the means to pay his note at 
maturity, he suffered it to remain, holding the ori. 

inal contract in bis name and possession, as s¢- 
curity Hable to be disposed of at any time, had he 
apprehended a decline in price, upon my failure to 
complete his indemnity when required. 

On the 26:h day of August, 1817, Imade an actual 
sale of my right in the said contract, to Dennis A. 
Smith, for 26,000 dollers, iacluding the two divi- 
dends, which by the terms of the sale, he was entit- 
led to, and did receive by his assignee, on the com- 
pletion of the contract, and I received of him his 
note for that sum, payable on the 2d January follow- 
ing, according to my receipt, of which a copy, 
marked C, is hereto annexed, by which D A. Smith 
was bound to fulfil the conditions of the assign 
ment of the said contract by George Williams to 
myself, a copy of which is also annexed. 

‘This note was lodged by me in the bank of the 
United States for collection; paid at maturity by 
James W. M‘Culloh, to whom D. A. Smith had as- 
signed his riglit on the back of my receipt, returned 
to me by Mr. M‘Culloh. 

Mr. Williams has stated to me, that on his exa- 
min.tion before the committee, absent from his 
books and papers, he stated the contract price of 
the stock from recollection, at 125 or 126 dollars 
per share; but that he referred to the net price, 
deducting the amount, which, at the time of the 
contract, the two cividends were estimated at; 
whereas, in my statement to the committee, I men- 
tioned the actual price per share, as expressed in 
the contract 

Wiratever Messrs. G. Williams, J. W. M’Culloh, 
and Dennis A. Smith, may have said in regard to my 
traisactions in the stock of the bank, they do not, 
Ja sure, refer to any other than thecontract herein 
describe), as having, either jointly or individually, 
any agency or concern, directly or indirectly, in the 
purchase, or procurement thereof, for my account. 

Mr. D A.Smith is represented to have stated to 
the commit‘ee, “that he was one ofthe persons who 
made one of these contrac’s a present to Mr Jones; 
that the stock never was transferred; and that the 


= ha - 


profit, «mounting \o $15,000, w+s paid to Mr. Jo -es 
inmoney.” If Mr. S sith has been rightly under- 
stoo!, the extent and diversity of his stock transac- 
tions, must have impaired his recollection upon this 
particular question; and as he undoubtedly refers 
to the contract I have described, the condiiions of 
“vy receipt for his note, with his asignment thereon, 
-how that he has mistaken the fict. That the stock 
never was transferred, either to Mr. Williains or 
myself, is true. The terms of the contract preclud- 
ed the transfer until the 24 January; and I sold 
my right therein on the 26th August preceding. 
The stock never was in the possession of those 
who, according to the alleged testimony of Mr. D. 
A. Smith, presented it to me; nor was any money 
paid to or for me on account thereof, but that which 
1 received in payment of D. A. Smith’s note, de- 
scribed in my receipt, as the fair and actual con- 
sideration for the sale and transfer of my righi in 
the said contract. The real character of the trans- 
action is, that Mr. Williams, as an act of personal 
friendship and accommodation, lent me the use of 
his name in the said contract, and held the original 
as his security, upon a rising market. 

I do most solemnly, siucerely, and truly, declare 
and affirm, that the foregoing declaration of 
facts aud circumstances is, in all things, just 
and true. W. JONES. 





Be it known, that on this SOth day of January, 
A. D. 1819, before me, Clement C. Biddle, esq. no- 
tary public for the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
residing in the city of Philadelphia, personally ap- 
peared Williain Jones, of said city, Esquire, and 
made affirmation in due from of law to the facts 
and circumstances set forth in the foregoing decla- 
ration; and I, the said notary, do also hereby certify, 
that the several documents hereunto annexed, 
marked A, B, and C, and referred to inthe said af- 
firmation, are just and true copies of the several 
instruments of writing of which they purport to be 
copies, carefully compared by me with their said 
originals, and that the signature “Geo. Williams,” 
at the foot of the assignment on the back of the pa- 
per writing, of which the copy is hereunto annexed 
marked A. is well known to me as the proper hand 
writing of George Williams, esquire, of Baltimore; 
that the signature “George Williams,” at the foot 
of the letter, of which the copy is hereunto annexed 
marked B, is also well known to me as the proper 
hand writing of the said George Williams; and that 
the signature “D. A. Smith’’, at the foot of the as- 
signment at the boitom of the receipt, of which 
the copy is hereunto a:nexed, marked C, is well 
known to me as the proper hand writing of Dennis 
A. Smith, esquire, of Baltimore, and that the said 
assignment, to wit: “I hereby assign my right to 
the within, to James Wm. M‘Culloh,” is written 
in the hand wriiing of the James Wm. M‘Culloh, 
esquire, of Baltimore. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 

[u.s.] hand, and affixed my notarial seal of office, 

the day and year aforesaid. 
CLEMENT C. BIDDLE, 
Notary Public. 
A. 

Whereas we have sold to Geo. Williams, esq. one 
thousand shares of the stock of the bank of the U.S. 
at the rate of one hundred and thirty-two dollars 
for each share, payable on the second day of Jan. 
1818, for which we have received his note of hand, 
for one hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars, 
drawn in our favor; we do hereby engage, that, in 





case Said note is paid at maturity, we will forth- 
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wit), ‘ransfer to the said George, or his order, one 
thousand shares of the said stock, anc will pay over 
to him, at said time, whatever dividends we may 
receive on said stock, it being understood, that, in 
case the said note is not paid at maturity, we shall 
have the right of selling, at the market price, the 
said shares, and of claiming and receiving from the 
said George, the difference between the proceeds 
of the sale, deducting expenses, and the said sum 
of one hundred and thirty two thousand dollars. 

As witness our hands this Wth day of May, 1817. 

[Signed] CHAR’S PLEASANTS, 
JOHN LYSLE. 
* It is understood, that said shares are to be com- 
leted prior to delivery, by the payment of the last 
instalment. 
[Signed] 
May 10th, 1817. 

The within is a copy of an original cont ct made 
for the sole benefit and use of William Jones, to 
whom I hereby assign all my right, title and inte- 
rest therein, and engage to deliver over to him, or 
his assigns, the original contract, with my assign 
ment thereon, in due form, whenever he shall sub- 
stitute other satisfactory security in lieu of my 
note, or provide the means to pay the said note at 
maturity. 

[Signed] GEO. WILLIAMS. 

Philade'phia, 12th July, 1817. 

B. 
Philadelphia, 12th July, 1817. 

Gentlemen—Having disposed of the 1000 shares 
of the United States’ bank stock, which I purchas- 
ed of you some time since, to William Jones, esq 
I am desirous of substituting his note for mine, 
which I hope will be acceptable to you. 

Respectfully, Lam, your obedient servant, 

[Signed] GEO. WILLIAMS. 

Chas. Pleasants and John Lysle, esqrs. 

C. 

Received, Philadelphia, August 26th, 1817, of 
Dennis A. Smith, esquire, his note of hand, cated 
Philadelphia, Augusi 26th, 1817, payable to my 
order, on the 2d January next, for twenty-six thou 


JOHN LYSLE. 


sand dollars, upon the payment of which note, I, 


engage to assign and transfer to the said Dennis A 
Smith, and to his assigns, all my right, title and m 
terest, in a certain contract for the sale and deli 
very of one thousand shares of the stock of the 
bank of the United States, entered into on the 10th 
day of May last, between John Lysle and Charles 
Pleasants, of the first part, and Geo. Williams, of 
tbe second part, he, the said Dennis A. Smith, 
agreeing to be bound by the conditions expres- 
sed in an assignment of the said contract by 
the said George Williams to myself, written and 
executed on a copy of the said contract in my pos 
session. 
[Signed] W. JONES. 

I hereby assign my right to the within, to James 

Wm. M‘Cullob. 


f Signed] D. A. SMITH. 








The New York Canals. 
FROM THE NEW YORK COLUMBIAN,. 

Mr, Spooner—The inclosed letter contains so 
great a mass of valuable information in so few 
werds, that I cannot deny the public the advantage 
and pleasure of its perusal. J acts are stubborn 
things. W. D 


Arnary, Ist. mo. 16, 1819 
My esteemed friend.—I duly received, at the vi- 
lage of Herkimer, thy favor, of 22d ultimo, re- 


questing information of the actual state and pro- 
gress of the work on the canals of the state of New 
York, and that I would promptly answer the fol- 
lowing queries— 

“1. How much ofthe canals is actually complet- 
ed? , 

2. W'iat places are connected by the parts which 
are finished? 

3. The names of the engineers employed and 
where? | 

4. Any other circumstances that you may deem 
of importance respecting the canals?” 

At the time I received thy letter I was engared 
almost night and day, in inaking laborious calcula- 
tions for a detailed report to the board of canal 
commissioners, and, fearing tHat the short space of 
time until this report ought to be presented would 
scarcely admit of my doing justice to the subject, I 
requested my friend David Holt to make to thee 
my apology for the delay of my answer, which I 
found would be unavoidable. I now embrace with 
pleasure the first opportunity whieh my arduous 
duties have permitted, to answer thy queries. 


1. Portions of the canals amounting to 63 miles 
are actually completed—46 1-2 miles of the western, 
and 18 1-2 miles of the northern; 15 miles more are 
half done, and there is as much work performed on 
the remiining part, as is quite equal to the finish- 
ing of those 15 miles; msking an aggregate equal 
to 80 miles of finished canal. 


2. No important places are yet connected by the 
parts hnished, on account of some works not com- 
pleted—crossing streams in the western, and locks 
in the northern canal. But, inthe course of next 
season, Whitehall on lake Champlain will be con- 
nected with fort Edward on Hudson’s river, by 28 
miles of canal; and the salt works at Onondaga with 
Utica on the Mohawk, by 60 miles—between Utica 
and Onondaga the canal passes inexhaustible beds 
of the finest gypsum; so that, unless the weather 
should be beyond probability unfavorable, or some 
other improbable occurrence, 83 miles of canal 
will, before the close of next season, begin to yield 
Povenue. 


3. The engineers are Benjamin Wright, James 
Geddes, and Isaac Briggs; Canvass White, James 
Ferguson, Valeniine Gill and Asa Moore, have also 
been employed. I believe Canvass White has been 
placed in the rank of engineer, and James Fergu- 
son still remains an assistant. Valentine Gill has 
been employed as a draftsman, and Asa Moor as 
surveyor. During the late season, Wright and 
White have been emploved on the middle section 
of the western canal; Geddes and Ferguson, on 
the northern; and Briggs, Gill and Moore, in ex- 
pioring and loceting the canai and its locks, on the 
eastern section, from Utica down the valley of the 
Mohawk. 


4. In my answer to the 2d query, I have said that 
83 miles of canal will, before the close of next 
season, begin to yield revenue. IU will here add, 
that, in fair probability,the season after next (1820) 
May commence with an active navigation on 117 
miles of canal; and, if the legislature should at 
their present session, authorize the whole of the 
western canal to be made as speedily as it can eco- 
nomicably be done, there may be at the close of 
1820, many miles more in grest forwerdness, and 
the whole of the canal may be finished before the 
close of 1825, as easily as, and at a smaller expense 
than in any longer period. 





By a sound and prudent fiscal management, no 
burthens on the people, beyond the present taxes, 
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and those only for one year more, will be necessary 
to accomplish this noble work. 

When the expense of a great project is previously 
estimated, it usually happens that, after the thing 
is finished the actual expense greatly exceeds the 
estimate. In the whole of the -ork hitherto done, 
the contrary.is found tobe the fact, and an animat- 
ing fict it is that the actual expense falls considera. 
bly short of the general estimate made i> 1817,when 
the subject was proposed to the legislature. Al- 
‘though experience sfforded such encouragement 
in the middle section, yet there remained doubts 
respecting the eastern section where probably, the 
greatest difficulties exist Ihave during the late 
season, carefilly and minutely examined 40 miles 
of this section, which portion includes some of the 
principal difficulties, and ii is my decided opinion, 
that this portion of the canal can be made for an 
expense, averagi:* 16 per cent. or $2,760 per mile, 
less than the estimate of the commissioners. 

Ihave said that, after one year more of the pre- 
sent taxes no burdens on the people will be neces- 
sary forthecanal. Suppose no more than 120,000 
tons to betransported in one year, a distance of 
117 miles, at atoll of one cent per ton per 
mile—this would yield 140,400 dollars, the interest 
of $2 340,000, at 6 per cent. Every succeeding 
‘year would add more freight and bring into use an 
additional portion of canal. ‘The consequences are 
so obvious, that lam persuaded it is unnecessary 
further topursue tie calculation. A stimulus to 
useful industry and an increase of individual hap- 
piness—the extension and enlargement of ail the 
resources of the sta'te—:n accelerated augmenta- 
tion of its population, wealth and power—and in- 
stead of burdens, an abundant revenne. These 
would be the consequences of a liberal and enlight- 
ened policy. Respectfully thy friend, 

ISAAC BRIGGS. 


. 


WItii4aM DarsBy. 








Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, Ke. 

On the 12th of December, there was a consider- 
able sensation in the money market, owing to the 
bank of England having come to the determination 
to limit their discounts; the bank had thrown out 
‘‘an immense quantity of bills, presented by bank- 
ers and individuals of the first respectability.”’— 
Specie was so scarce in the city, that good bills 
were, with difficulty, cashed at 5 per cent. 

The issue of one and two pound notes by the 
bank of England, averages 30,000 pounds, daily. 

The bark of England has given notice, that the 
money advanced by the bank on the Omnium lodg- 
ed there, must be redeemed by the 12th of Febru. 
ary. The funds fell in consequence a half per cent. 

A Bristol paper states that a depntation will be 
sent by government to the princess of Wales, to 
negociate her return to England, “no other person 
bearing aright to bold « drawing room.”’ ‘The 
dutchess of York had been talked of as the person 
possessed of this very important “right.” If the 
princess of Wales should return and claim it, there 
will be much “trouble in the wigwam.” 

A meeting of the common council of the city of 
London has been held for the purpose of considering 
the propriety of petitioning pirliament to revise ana 
alter the penal code, in order to diminish the num- 
ber of capital punishments for minor offences. Mr. 
Flavel, one of the speakers, observed, that during 

the reign of Henry VILL. two thousand persons were 
executed annually. 
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Ii he court of exchequer, several more co vic- 
tions against venders of imitative tea, coffee and 
tohacco, have take place. M*. Cope, a grocer in 
Leeds, has been fined 14257. and T. &. G. Neeson, 
of Manchester, 30001. 

The search for the king’s jewels has been re- 
newed in every direction, but without success; the 
casket which contained them has been found 
empty, 

A mortal fever still prevails in some parts of Ire- 
land. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, the amiable governor of St. 
Helena, it issaid is apnointed to succeed to the 
government of Ceylon, lately legitimated to the Bri- 
tish by the capture and transnortation of its native 
princes, and by the killing off of their adherents. 

Lord Melville is spoken as governor general of 
Inga. 

London papers of the 25th Dec. have been re- 
ceived. They contain nothing important except a 
repor’ from Spain, saying that the king—his “ador- 
ed” majesty, had either destroyed himself, or been 
murtered, or had absconded. Though a crisis in 
Spain seems to be at hand, we do not put any reli- 
ance on this rumor; believing that accounts consi- 
derably later have been received direct from that 
country. 

Lord Ellenborough and sir Philip Francis are 
dead. Among the papers ofthe latter, it is stated 
that evidence exists to prove that he was the au- 
thor of Junius. 

FRANCE. 

The printers and publishers of the two editions 
of general Gourgan’s work, entitled, ‘‘Campayne 
de 1815,” have beencited to appear before the 
jurge of Instruction. 

In France there are upwards of one thousand 
schools on the Luncasterian plan. 

SPAIN. 

Last week we hada report that Ferdinand was 
killed or missing—see the head “England” above. 
This report is contradicted; but alate arrival from 
Gibraltar states that his wife, who was about to 
lie in, died in convulsions on the 2 of January. 

A tax, equal to 8s. 4d. sterling, is levied upon all 
persons, natives as well as foreigners, who encer or 
depart from Spain. 

PRUSSTA, 

The population of the Prussian dominions has 

been lately ascertained to amount to 10,658,000. 
NETHERLANDS. 

The persons who had been arrested at Brussels, 
were, on the 5:h December, under examination; 
they were charged with “plots tending to excite 
a civil war, by arming the inhabitants against each 
other, in the kingdom of the Netherlands.” 

The king of the Netheriands has forbidden his 
ministers to present him with any project which 
may involve any increase in the national expendi- 
ture. 

AUSTRIA. 

Madame de Stael’s work, Considerations on the 
French Revolution, has been prohibited in Austria. 

One of the first great objects to be submitted to 
the Hanoverian Diet is the abolition of the torture 
in judicial examination. 

Present population of the German confederated prin- 
ces, according to a lute officially published list. 





Austria, (inhabitants) 9,480,226 
Prussia, 7,923,439 
Saxony, 1 200,000 
Bavaria, § 560,000 
Hanover, 1,395,351 
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Wurtemburg, 1,395,462 
Baden, 1,000,000 
Churhissia, . 540,000 
Grand Duchy Ilessia, 619.500 
Hols‘ein and Lauenburg, 214,058 . 
Luxemburg, 214,058 
Bunswick, — 209,600 
Meclenburg Schwerin, 858,000 
Nassau, 302,769 
Saxony Weimer, 201.000 
Saxony-Gotha, ° 185,628 
Saxony Coburg, 30.012 
Saxony-Meiningen, 54,400 
Saxony-I} lcburghausen, 29,706 
Mecklenburg Strelitz, 71,769 
Holstein-Oldenburg, 217,769 
Anhalt-Dessau, 52 947 
Anhalt-Bernburg, 57,046 
Antalt-Cotheu, 32,454 
Schwartzburg-Sondershausen, 46 117 
Schv artzburg-Rudoistadt, 13,947 
Hoheizoliern Heehingen, 14.500 
Lichtenstein, 5,546 
Hohenz ilern Sieginaringen, 35,560 
Waldeck, 51,887 
Reuss, eldest line, 22,255 
Reuess, youngest line, 52,205 
Schaumburg-Lippe, 24,000 
Lippe, 69 (62 
Hessia-Homburg, 20,000 
Lubec, 40,650 
Francfort, 47,850 
Bremen, 48,500 
Hamburg, 129,800 





Total, 30,094,050 
Hamburg Correspondent. 
THE PLAGUF, 
Rages dreadfully aloug the Barbary coast. 
were 407 deaths by it at Tangiers in 20 days. 
WEsT INDIES. 

The royal revenues of the island of Cuda for the 
year 1818, according to the official statemen's, 
amounted to the enormous sum of $4,104,666!— 
What might this delightful island become under a 
wise and liberal government!—fettered as the peo- 
ple now are, it has latterly prospered exceedingly. 


There 








The Editor to his Readers. 


The present number concludes the 15th volume 
of the Reetsrer—the proper title page and index 
for it, will be delivered with the 2d No. of our 
subsequent volume, and the largesuprLemEnT which 
is printing for it will be furnished shortly after. 

In the course of seven years publication, the odd 
day in each year more than 52 weeks, has advanc- 
ed the period of our volumes one week: to begin 
the next volume in March, we should have pubiish- 
ed a gratuitous number; but must defer it, because 
the present volume, much heavier than any we 
have ever printed, will already be too large when 
the supplement for it shall be added. The extra 
matter contained in this vaulume, has cost the 
editor at least six hundred dollars: he mentions 
this only to excite those of his subscribers who are 
yet in arrears, to manifest an equal spirit ofaccom- 
modation. Various causes—the derangement of 
the currency in some parts of the United States, 
and the common scarcity of moncy in almost every 
part, with other circumstances not needful to men- 
tion, have caused a remarkable accumulation of 
debts that became due to him in the last six months 
-—but now he hopes that the most of them will be 


speedily settled, enabling him to pursue his way re- 
joicing. 

Since the commencement of the present session 
of congress, this work has presented a more mono- 
tonous appearance than it ever did before, for so 
great a length of time. We have not been without 
unple:sant feelings on this account—the world is 
fond of variety, and we also, desire a little of it— 
yet, we are more zealous te be useful hereafter 
than to contribute to present amusement. Still, a 
quantity of matter that must be inserted—(reports, 
debates, messages and speeches, &c. &c. with ma- 
ny original articles on various subjects,) lies over, 
to enrich the supplement for this volume, or to be 
embodied in the regular work 

Amidst all the cistresses of the times, and the 
secret opposition of some powerful persons whom 
the truth has offended, though our practice has 
been “principles, not men”’—the Reerisrer has 
maintained a steady increase of its circulation, and 
been the medium of conveying to the people many 
momentous things, which, before its establish- 
ment, were in the hands of a few—afid, at a very 
cheap rate—the documents alone, contained in this 
volume, would probably cost from 10 to 12 dol- 
lars, if purchased as they are usually printed: 
hence, perhaps it is, that this work, seems to have 
acquired a standing in the public estimation, be- 
yond the hopes or deserts of its editor. Yet with 
this stimulant, he cannot promise to do any thing 
more in the future, than he endeavoured to do in 
the past—but,by permission of Divine ProvipEnce, 
will continue to use his exertions to conduct this 
paper as heretofore—according to the impulses of 
his own mind and conscience, too proud to ac- 
knowledge any earthly master; though liable to 
misapprehensions of facts, as well as to weaknesses 
in their application; and suffering severely from the 
want of that fervid eloquence and classic diction 
with which a work so favored as this is, ought to be 
distinguished; notwithstanding its chief purpose is, 
that it may become a bck of reference. 

IIaving, as we hope, nearly finished our part 
against the “paper system” generally, and believ- 
ing that the people are prepared to do theirs, we 
trust that we shall feel it right to take a formal 
leave of it, as soon as we can get room for a vale- 
dictory view of the subject. Whether what we 
have said about it was to the purpose or not to 
the purpose, we claim this credit—that the editor 
has, On personal responsibility, said more upon 
it than perhaps, any other man. Happily for him, 
the public sided with him—had it been otherwise, 
his ruin was certain. Mercy or justice may as 
well be expected of a tyger in the desert, paniing 
‘o flake his thirst in blood, as from unknown, and 
i. responsible associations of mere money-makers 
* Corporations have no soul.” 

Among the leading topics proposed to be dis- 
cussed in the next volume, is a serious examina- 
tion of he business of lotteries; and an attempi to 
ascertain wha\ can be done to ameliorate the con- 
dition of our colored population, especially the slaves, 
No one supposes, orif so, turns with horror from 
the idea, that this description of persons, must 
forever remain as they are. If it can be shewn that 
it is the interes’ of the masier to treat his slave 
kindly, and bring his mind to act as well as his per- 
son—not retaining him as a mere working-machine 
—these unfortunate beings may be prepared for a 
much beiter state than they are in now —though 
the period of their entire emancipation may be ve- 
ry distant We also expect to say more upon 





education than heretofore; and gladly resume eta; 
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tistics and political economy. 11 is not probable that 
any incident will speedily occur to lead us into 
political discussions—but if so, we trust that we 
shall be found onthe side of country, unfettered by 
party, as in past times. Speculation in politics—to 
put one man out and another man in, unless some 
priaciple be involved in the matter, is as much to 
be deprecated as speculations in banks, and equal. 
ly detrimental to the public good, 





(CPSpeaking of enucarion, we are naturally re- 
minded of a delightful exhibition that we had ac- 
cidentally the pleasure to witness, at Asbury col- 
lege, in Baltimore, some months ago, and about 
the system of which we ever since designed to say 
something. The facts were, that a considerable 
number of boys, from 14 to 16 years of age, who 
had been studying mathematics, in the extensive 
meaning of the term, from 9 menths to a year, de- 
monstrated with astonishing facility, several hun- 
dreds, we believe, of the most difficul: problems, 
and gave their answers in a manner which shewed 
that they understeod what they said—and those 
boys, as we were informed, had in that time also 
chiefly learned to read Latin, in many books up to 
Juvenal and Cicero, and Greek in Zenophon, Homer 
and Longinus! A regular examination takes place 
next week, to which parents and others are in- 
vited. We see what Lancast:r has done by sys- 
tem inthe rudiments of education; and are con- 
vinced that a similar attentisn to the “science 
of the human mind,” will produce the happiest ef- 
fects, as to the higher branches. The great duty 
of a teacher is to learn his pupil {to think: accord- 
ing to the old plan, it was enough if he rememdered. 





Bank of England notes. So numerous are the 
counterfeits on this bank, and so completely are the 
people disgusted with the executions that have 
taken place to support the “paper systTEm,”’ that, 
on the 6th and 7th of December last, the juries at 
the Old Bailey, in four succeeding instances, re- 
fused to convict certain persons for uttering forged 
notes, though it appeared that they had dealt pret- 
ty largely in them, and the opinion of the judges 
was decisive that the facts alleged were proved! 

“‘Thus, (says the Courier of the 8th Dec.) is this 
great corporation out of the protection of the 
taw.” 





Our own banks. If we were to notice all the pro 
ceedings that are going on in the different states, 
with a view to correct our own paper system, we 
should not have room for any thing else. The results 
shall be attended to, as we hear of them. In Oliio, a 
state bank is talked of—probably as an engine to 
annihilate her too numerous local banks; but 
whether any increase of paper-money-making es- 
tablishments at this time, however judiciously 
planned they may appear to be, will prove benefi- 
cia), is a Very serious enquiry. 





Bank of the United States. It is understood that 
Langdon Cheves, of Charleston, will be elected 
president of this institution, if he consents to 
accept of the office—tlough he may meet with con- 
siderable opposition, judging by what we learn 
from Philadelphia. 

Messrs. John Connelly, Nicholas Biddle, and 
John Stecl, of Philadelphia, Walter Bowne, of 
New York, and John M’Kim, jun. of Baltimore, 
have been appointed directors of the bank of the 
U.S. on behalf of the government. 





alana 
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The Boston and New York memorials about the 
bank of the United States, together with Mr. 
George Williams, vindicating his conduct, shall 
be inserted as v8 | as we can make room for them. 





Mr. Spencer, as chairman of the committee to 
investigate the affairs of the United S:ates bank, 
is personally assailed by several anonymous wri- 
ters. There must be an assortment of persons to 
make up a world—and “defend me from my friends” 
is as good a saying now as it ever was—as some of 
the advocates of the proceedings of that institution 
may find to their sorrow. 





CONGRESS. 

The vice president of the U.S. retired from his 
seat inthe senate on Monday last, for the remain- 
der ofthe session, and Mr. Barbour, of Va. was 
chosen president pro tempore of that body. 

On Monday last, a decision took place in acom- 
mittee of the whole of the house of representatives, 
which (as observes the National Intelligencer,) if 
confirmed by the house, may be expected to have 
an important bearing on the political relations of 
the several states, and to have a wider scope of 
operation than, on the face of it, would be suppos- 
ed. It was, toannex a restriction on the embryo 
state of Missouri, from admitting into the consti- 
tution which the people are to be authorized to 
form, the recognition of the principle of savery. 

On Tuesday—the whole of the amendments made 
in committee of the whole were agreed to, with the 
exception of that which prohibits slavery or invo- 
luntary servitude in the proposed state. 

On this question the debate which commenced 
yesterday was renewed, and prosecuted with con- 
siderable spirit. Messrs. Scott, Colston, Tallmadge, 
Storrs, Taylor, Simkins, Mills, Spexcer, Holmes, Bar- 
bour, Campbell of Oti0, Butler of Lou. Terry and 
Beecher taking pari in it. 

After along debate on the subject, the question 
was taken on agreeing to the first member of the 
proposed amendment, in the following words: 

“That the further introduction of slavery, or in- 
voluntary servitude, be prohibited, except for the 
punisiinient of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been fully coi.vic.ed.” 

On which question the yeas and nays were as fol- 


low: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Ms. Anderson, Pa. Barbour Ohio, 

Bateman, Beecher, Bennett, Boden, Campbell. Clagett, Comstock, 
Crafts,Cushman, Darlington,Dake, Elliott, Folger, Fuller,Gage, Gik 
bert, Hale, Hall, Del. Hasbrouck, Hendricks, Herkimer, Herrick, 
Hiester, Hitchcock, Hopkinson, Hostetter, Hubbard, Hunter, Hunt- 
ingdon, Irving, N. Y. Kinsey, Kirtland, Lawyer, Lincoln, Linn, Li- 
vermore, W. Maclay, W. P. Maclay, Marchand, Mason, R. I. Mer- 
rill, Mills, Robt. Moore, Samuel Moore, Mortou, Moseley, Murray, 
Jer. Nelson, Ogle, Orr, Palmer, Patterson, Pawling, Pitkin, Rice, 
Rich, Richards, Rogers, Ruggles, Sampson, Savage, Schuyler, 
Scudder, Sergeant, Sherwood, Silsby, Southard, Spencer, Tall- 
madge, Taylor, Terry, ‘ompkins, Townsend, Upham, Wallace, 
Wendover, Westerlo. Whiteside, Wilkin, Williains, Gono. Wil- 
liams, N. Y. Wilson, Mass. Wilson, Pen.— 87. 
NAYS. Messrs. Abbott. Anderson, Ky. Austin, Ball. Barbour, 
Va. Bassett, Bayley, Bloomfield, Blount, Bryan, Burwell, Butler, 
Lou. Cobb, Colston, Cook, Cruger, Culbreth, Davidson, Desha, Ed- 
wards, Ervin, S. C. Fisher, Garnett, Hall, N. C. Harrison, Holmes, 
Johnson, Va. Johnson, Ky. Jones, Lewis, Little, Lowodes, M'Lane, 
Del. M'Lean, Lil. M‘Coy, Marr, Masou, Mass. Middleton, H. Nel- 
son, I. M. Nelson. Nesbitt, New, Newton, Ogden, Owen, Parrott, 
Pegram, Peter, Pindali, Pleasants, Poindexter, Reed, Rhea, Ring- 
gold, Robertson, Sawyer, Settle, Shaw, Sinskins,Slocumb, S. Smith, 
Bal. Smith, Alexander Smyth, J. S Smith, Speed, Stewart, N.C. 
Storrs, Stuart, Md. Terrell, ‘Trimble, Tueker, Va. Tucker, 3. C. 
Tyler, Walker, N. C. Walker, Ky. Williams, N. C.—76. 


The question was then taken on agreeing to the 
second member of the said amendment, which is in 
the following words: 





And thatall children born within the said state» 
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after the admission thereof into the Union, shall be 
free at the age of 25 years.” 

On which question the vote was, by yeas and 
nays, as foliows: 

For the said second part 82 

Against it 78 

So the whole of the amencments, as proposed by 
Mr. Tallmadge were zegreed to. 

Some other amendments having been made to the 
bill— 

Mr. Storrs moved to strike ont so much of the 
billas says that the new state shall be admitted in 
to the union on an equal footing with the original 
states. After the vote just taken, Mr. S. said, there 
was a manifest inconsistency inretaining this pro- 
Vision. . 

The motion was negatived. 

Some remarks were made by Messrs Desia, 
Cobb and Rhea, toshew why they should now vote 
against the bill, and by Mr. Pitkin on the other 
side. 

Mr. Scott and Mr. Anderson, of Ky greatly as 
they had been opposed to the insertion of the pro- 
vision, which had been so much debated, yet pre- 
ferred taking the biil as it stood, to rejecting it. 

The question on ordering the bill to be engros- 

-sed for a third reading was then decided in the 
affirmative, 98 to 36. 

Among the petitions received and referred by 
the senate, on Tuesday last, was one, presented by 
Mr. King, from the stockholders of the bank of 
the United States resicent of the city of New York, 





deprecating the abrogatton of the bank charter, 


carriage by the inherent power of its machinery 
from one level to another, as also for the passage 
of carriages by each other on the same road, and 
he feels confident that whenever such an establish- 
ment is advanced to its most improved state, the 
carriage will move with arapidity at least equal to 
a mile in three minutes. 

Protection from assailants will be insured, not 
only by the celerity of movement, but by weapons 
of defence belonging to the carriage, and always 
kept ready in it, to be wielded by the number of 
passengers constantly travelling in this spacious 
vehicle, in which they may stand erect, and act in 
their own defence. 





The expected debate about the bank of the United 
States, commenced on Thursday, on the several re- 
solutions offered by messrs. Trimble, Johnson, of 
Va.and Spencer. We have not time to give anac- 
count of it at present. Messrs. Johnson, of Va. 
Spencer and Pindail, severally spoke on the subject; 
and Mr. Lowndes intimated a desire then to ad- 
dress the committee, if disposed to hear him; but 
it being late, the committee rose, reported pro- 
gress, &e. Nothing occurred indicative of any re> 
suit. 

The Seminole war. The yeas and nays on the 
several questions regarding the Seminole war, shew 
that it was made more a party question of in congress 
than some have supposed. When we bring up our 
journal of proceedings, we shall designate the facts 
more particularly, for reference-sake. There are 
only about 38 ‘f-der.iis s,” in the present house of 


and praying that measures may be adopted by | representatives, of whom 35 voted on the first ques- 


congress to restore the bank to the confidence of 
the public. 

It appears from some proceedings in the senate 
on Wednesday, that the committee to whom the 
subject was referred may yet be expected to report 
on ihe Seminole war! 

The bill to authorize the erection of Missour, 
into a state, as amended, passed the house o 
Wednesday—but when the bill came up to provide 
for a territorial government for the southern part 
of the present territory, (Arkansas county) the 
committtee of the whole refused, 80 to 69, to in- 
sert a provision forbidding the introduction of 
slaves. [This however, from subsequent proceed- 
ings, still appe.rs to be partially undecided.] The 
bill to enable the people of Alabama to forma 
constitution, &c. was considerably progressed in. 

The following curious petition has been pre- 
sented,read and referred to the committee of com- 
merce and manufactures. 

Khe memorial of Benjamin Dearborn of Boston, 
represents that he has devised in theory, a mode 
of propelling wiieel carriages in a manner proba- 
bly unknown in any country, and has perfectly sa- 
tisfied his own mind of the practicability of con 
veying mails and passengers with such celerity as 
has never before been accomplished, and in com- 

lete security from robberies on the highway. 

For obteiming these results, he relies on csrria- 
ges propelled by steam on level rail roads; ane 
contemplates furnishing them with sccommodati 
ons for passengers to take their meals and their 
rest during the passage, as in a packet, that they 
be sufficiently high for persons to walk ir witheu: 
stooping, and so capacious, as to contain 20, 30, 
or more passengers, and their baggage. 

The inequalities of the earth’s surface, wil re 
quire levets of various elevations in the rail road; 
aod your memorialist has devised means which he 


tion taken—thirty of these were against general 
Jackson. 

The long debate on this subject consumed so 
long atime, that much business important to the 
public, and a great number of private claims,must 
lie over, to the great detriment of the people, and 
perhaps, the ruin of some honest claimants—who 
have spent f,om 25 to 50 per cent. ofthe amount of 
their claims in attending to urge them forward, in 
numerous cases it may be, where there is no sort of 
doubt about the propriety of their papment—and 
merely for the want of time, or of the will, to ex- 
amine them. Such things ought not to be suffered— 
they are highly detrimental to the honor sf our counire. 





An error of a word in the report of the remarks 
of Mr. Johnson, of Va. on his motion respecting the 
bank of the United States, on Tuesday, [see last 
N>. Reeistrr, page 463] gives an incorrect view 
of one of his argumenis) Mr. J. was understood, 
from hearing bim indistinctly, to speak of a “mo- 
ral ur political corporation;” but he said that when- 
ever any person or boy, either moral or political, 


shall presume to violate the laws of the country, 


let the corrective, exemplary punishment, be ap- 
plied. Nat. int. 





CHRONICLE, 

General Jackson srrived at Philadelphia on 
Monday evening las', and was expected to partake 
or public dinner there on Thursday following. 
During his short stay in Baltimore, there was al- 
mosta continued snow storm; he was waited upon, 
however, by great numbers of our most respecta- 
ole citizens, aid it is understood that he will make 
a lcnger stcppage on his return, when some tes- 
timeny of the public respect will be offered te 
bats. 





‘ihe general visited the Olympic theatre in Phi- 


believes will be completely effectual for lifting the | ladelphia—the very ring in which the equestrian 
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exercises are performed was filled with men and 
women! When he made his appearance, there were 
shouts of applause that shewed how .bundant was 
the love of the people for the saviour of New Or- 
leans. 

The National Intelligencer of Tuesday last says 
— We understand, that, at a late period, it was de- 
termined to launch the ship of the line, building at 
the navy yard here, before the adjournment of con- 
gress, in consequence of a desire expressed on the 
part ofthe members. Great efforts lave, in conse- 
quence, been made to get her ready; and, to give 
an idea ofthe extraordinary exertions of the me- 
chanics to accomplish the object, we can state, that 
on Friday last, at 1 o’clock, they commenced 
coppering the ship’s bottom, and finished it at the 
same hour the next day. This is an instance of 
expedition which perhaps was never equalled in 
any nation. 

New York claims. It appears that the United 
States are willing toallowto this state a large 
amount for military services performed during the 
late war, by having advanced a considerable sum 
as part payment thereof, though the accounts have 
not been liquidated. It will be recollected that, 
thanks to the energy of the then governor and peo- 
ple of this state, no hesitation was manifested, on 
any occasion, to refuse a co-operation against he 
common enemy of our country. 

Virginia may be said to mourn the loss of gen. 
Mason. Whata pity, that such a man as he was 
should have left us uncalled for by his Gop, or his 
country! 

Mr. Bagot, the British minister is about to re- 
turn home. Mr. Antrobus, secretary of legation, is 
to remain as charge des affaires. 

John Conard is appointed by the president, with 
the consent of the senate, to be marshal of the 
eastern district of Pernsylvania, vice S. D. Ingham, 
who declined accepting the app -intment. 

The supreme court of the U.S. is sow in séssion 
at Washington ci:y, in the splendid room provided 
for it inthe capitol. The courtis busiiy engaged, 
and has made several very important dccisions— 
some particulars of which we expect to detail 
when received. 

General William M’Intosh, the celebrated Indian 
warrior, attended by several otner ciiefs and war- 
riors, is at present on a visit to the seat of govern 
ment. 

The great mail hetween Pailadcipiia and Balti. 
more, is to be carried by the Union sieam boat ime 
afver the Ist of April next. 

A Canaia paper intimates that Mr. Monroe, be- 
ing frightened by the threats of Sj a:m,so easily resign- 
ed the conquests of the “gallant general,” as the 
editor ironically calis gen. Jackson. Frightened 
by Spain!—“ihat’s a good onc.” 

Wm. Cobbett has again bad a memorial before 
the senate of Pennsylvania, praying for a remune-. 
ration of a fine, &c. incurred when he edited “Por 


h 


ofthe first Presbyterian church, by the severa[ 
masonic lodges, &e. 

Baltimore. On Monday last, our much beloved 
fellow citizen, capt. George Stile., resigned the 
the mayorality of this city, in consequence of se- 
vere ill health. The electors met the next day, 
and Edward Johnson, esq. formerly mayor, was 
chosen to succeed him. Particulars hereafter. 

New York. The returns lately published of the 
militia of New York, give the following aggregates: 


I faniry 109,274 
Heavy artillery 7,326 
Light do. 754 
Cavalry 1,142 


118,496 men. 

Mr. Forsyth, now a senator of the United States 
from Georgia, has been appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to Spin, vice 
Geo. W. Erving, esq. who has requested permis- 
sisn to return home. 

New Hampshire. Gov. Plumer, who has so long 
and so beneficially presided over New Hampshire, 
having declined a re-election, Samuel Bell, esq. has 
beennamed as his successor. 

Franklin Fund. The 1000/. bequeathed by Dr. 
Frankiin to Philadelphia, to be lent out to young 
mechanics, now amounts to $15,774 28. 

Portuguese Consuls.—The President of the Unit- 
ed States has acknowledged Philip Marett, as Por- 
tuguese vice consul for the states of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts—John Vaughan, as ditto 
for Pennsylvania, Delaware and West Jersey; and 
S. B. Nones, as ditto, for the State of Virginia. 

The Portland Argus states, that Capt. Stoddard 
jr. of Hingham, had been convicted of knowingly 
entering on board of his vessel as one of the crew, 
a deserter from the United States service—and sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned one mouth, and pay a fine 
of 359 dollars and pxy costs. 

All the mail roobers have acknowledged their 
guilt. The greater part of the money and bills 
that they carried off has beenrecovered. A quan- 
tity had been deposited by them in a hollow tree, 
not far from the scene of of action. 

Major generals Brown and Macomb are now at 
the seat of govarnment. 

Internal improvement. The route for a canal be- 
tween Seneca lake and the Tioga river bas been 
explored; and it is found that an abundant supply 
of water may be obtained on the summit level. 

The United States. —A Briish writer, speaking 
of the Congress at Aix-la Chapelle, concluces as 
fullows: , 

“Oe power only appears to form no object of 
the contemplations of the Congress, and yet, per- 
naps, there is none whose present attitude and fur- 
ther prospects the Legitimates should keep more 
in view—we mean the United States of America. 
Whilst European statesinen are in close cabinet, 
arranging their political bargains, those of Ameri- 


. 





cupine’s Gazette.” Ithas been again rej. ected. 


ca are aiming at the glorious objects of national 


. , . ‘ 2, ~4 4 - . ryt 
A law jas just been p.ssed by the legistacure of iindependence and commercial success. They, alone, 
Pennsylvama and approved by tue governor, Which jrank in importance at this moment with the utocrat 


enacts, That no female snall be arrested or tuprisoned | of Lussia. 


for or by reason of any dedt Contracted after the 
passing of the act. } 
The anniversary of the 8th of January was cele. 
wrated in the city of New Orleans, by a spiendid 
military parade, by reijigious solemnities, and vy 
the discharge ofaruilery. Among ibe tmcidenis ot 
the day was the public presentation, lo mayor ge- 
neral Ripley, of a sword voted to him by the stare 
of New York; and the laying of the corner stone 


END OF THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 


For, whilst circumstances promise him 
ihe preponderance in the territorial mile of Europe 


: --the Americans emulate the freedom and inde- 


pencence of the seas. Their success is progres- 
sive and unquestionable, anc whilst their interfer- 
ence in the coniests which distract tbeir neyhbor- 
ing con inent becomes more mild and unobtrusive, 
Uiey strengthen apace in their claims to that neu- 
traitty on which their commercial interests will 
require to be ‘ounded.” 
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Military 
War Department, Pension office, March 23, 1819. 
An act of congress of the third of the present 


month, requires that an examination shall be had|_“"',;,_—- day of —. 


biennially of all invalid pensioners of the United 
States, except where the pension shall have been 
originally granted for a total disability, in conse- 
quence of the loss of a limb, or other cause which 
cannot either in whole or in part be removed— 
excepting also, those invalid pensioners of the re- 
volution, who have, since the passage of the law of 
the 18th of March, 1818, availed themselves of the 
provisions of that act. 

Notice is therefore given, that the subjoined blank 
form of a certificate for the examining physicians 
or surgeons, is hereby directed to be observed in 
all cases embraced by the law of the third instant. 

The annexed table, showing the amount of pay 
for each grade of pensioners, according to the ratio 
of disability, will enable the examining physicians 
or surgeons to ascertain, by referring to the certi. 
ficate of pensions, the degree of disability for which 
the pension was originally granted. 

Approved, J.C. CALHOUN, 
Secretary of war. 


And further, that the degree of disability under which he labors 


Pensions. & present, is [one-half, one-third, as the case may be} being (here 
state the degree or insert the word nor] less than the original degree 
of disability for which he was placed on the pension roll. 


Sworn and subscribed to wets “Y 


I certify, that the deponents are sy on 


persons. A. B. 


An act regulating the payment to invalid pensioners. 
Re it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America in congress assembled, That in all cases 
of application for the payment of pensions to invalids, under the 
several laws of congress granting pensions to invalids, the affidavit 
of two surgeons or physicians, whose credibility as such shall be 
certified by the magistrate before whom the affidavit js made, stat- 
ing the continuance of the disablilty for which the pension was 
originally granted, (describing it,) and the rate of such disability 
at the time of making the affidavit, shall accompany the applica- 
tion of the first payment which shall fall due after the fourth day 
of March next, and at the end of every two years thereafter; and 
if, in a case of continued disability, it shall be stated at a rate below 
that for which the pension was originally granted, the applicant 
shall only be paid at the rate stated in the affidavit: Provided, 
That where the pension shall have been originally granted for a 
total disability, in consequence of the loss of a fimb, or other 
cause which cannot either in whole or in part be removed, the 
above affidavit shali be necessary to entitle the applicant to pay- 
ment: And provided also, That this act shall not extend to the 
invalids of the revolution, who have been, or shall be, placed on 
the list, pursuant to an act of congress, entitled ‘‘an act to provide 
for certain persons engaged in the land and navy service of the 
United States,in the revolutionary war,” approved the eighteenth 
day of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 


We the subscribers, practising physicians [or surgeons, as the 
case may be? of the town [county or city] of— do hereby 
certify, that, after a careful examination in the case of——who is 
now on the pension roll of the state of——-we are of opinion that 
his disability does (still, or not, as the case may be] continue. [Here 
describe it.) 








and eighteen, 
H. CLAY, 


Speaker of the house of representatives, 
JAS. BARBOUR, 
President of the senate. pro-tempore. 


March 3, 1819— Approved, 
JAMES MONROE. 









































A TABLE, , 
Showing the amount of pay for each grade of pensioners, according to the ratio of disability. 

Degree of dis-| Lieut. Ist 2d 3d Non-commissi-f 

ability. col. | Major. | Captain. | Lieut. | Lieut.| Lieut. | Ensign. wr ahead he 

soldier. 

Total, % 30 0018 25 00 182000 1817 00 |$15 001814 00 1813 00 BB 00 
Three fourths, 22 50) 18 75 15 00 12 75 11 25) 10 50 9 75 6 00 
Two.thirds, 20 OO} 16 662.5} 13 331-3) 11 331-3} 10 00) 9331-3) 8 669.3 5 331-3 
One-half, 15 00} 12 50 10 00 8 50 750, 700 |. 650 4 00 
One-third, 10 00) +8 331-3} 6662-3) 56623) 500) 4662-3) 4331-2 2 662-3 
One-fourth, | 7 50} 6 25 5 00 | 4 25 3 751 3 50 3 25 2 00 





Notz.—The highest pension allowed is the half pay of a lieutenant colonel. All grades below that 
rank, and not included in the above table, receive allowances proportioned to their monthly pay. 








A Picture for the Duellist. 


The following remarks are highly interesting in 
a moral sense of view; and will be read with feel- 
ings of strong sensibility. They were delivered in 
the senate of the United States, by Mr, Barbour, 
while the resolution of Mr. Morril, of N. H. for 
punishing the seconds in the late murderous due}, 
was under consideration:— 


_ Mr. Prestnent—The event to which the resolu- 
tion relates, has filled me with the deepest afflic- 
tion. 1 claim the melancholy privilege of being the 
chief mourner here, Mason was my friepd—a long 
and intimate acquaintance ripened into a sincere 
friendship by an association in this body for several 
years, Fave me an opportunity of appreciating his 
distinguished worth. Virginia loved him as one 
of her favorite sons; in war her shield—her orna- 
ment inpeace. With her the very name had been 


consecrated to patriotism, through successive ge- 
nerations, Its lustre lost nothing in the person of 
the deceased. He united the amiable qualities of 
the man to the higher virtues of the patriot. His loss 
will be mourned by his country as a public calami- 
ty. In the vigor of life, uniting both the affection 
and confidence of all, and surrounded with every 
blessing that promised bappiness, be has suddenly 
fallen the victim of a barbarous practice. Cut off 
in the commencement of a splendid career, he 
leaves a wretched mother, a disconsolate widow, a 
fatherless child, and a weeping country. 

Oh, what a scene was there! But yesterday 
Selma was the abode of happiness; to day it is 
wrapped in mourning. See on ‘yesterday the affec- 
tionate husband, the amiable wife, the tender in- 
fant—the pledge and cement of their happiness. 





To-day behold that husband carried into the pre- 
‘sence of his wife, bathed ingore. See her, frantic 
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with despair, precipitating herself upon the corpse 
of ber bleeding husband, mingling her tears with 
his flowing blood, and contending with the icy 
arms of death for the lifeless prize. She lifts her 
eyes to heaven, the last refuge of the wretched, and 
in tones of agony cries out, my God, my God, re- 
store my husband! Her prayers aré given to the 
winds; his disembodied spirit bas found its refuge 
and its home in the bosom of its God, while his 
earthly remains are consigned tothe cold and nar- 
row house -ppointed for all the living. Peace be to 
his ashes! And maya kind Providence become the 
friend of the widow; pour balm into her afflicted bo- 
som, and bind up the broken heart; be the father 
of the fatherless and let him be the mether’s prop; 
rock the cradle of her declining years, and be a 
consoiation in her dying hour. If any thing can 
now administer to the affliction of his surviving 
friends, it will be the knowledge that Virginia, this 


day, through all ber borders, weeps his untimely: 


fall. 

Asto the practice of duelling, I have already, 
long since, given proofs of my sentiments, more 
substantial than mere professions. Whatever cre- 
dit, if any be dee to it, to me it belongs, of having 
first presented to the legislature of my native state, 
the law against duelling. What wili be its result 
on society, all-trying t me must decide. The best 


(of an individual a submission to what is most im- 
properly called the laws of honor, to maintain his 
eride in society, it is as capricious as 'nj'st to ana- 
tvematise those who submit to its decrees, Let 
the press—let your schools—let the pulpit—let 
your legislatures, throughout the nation, make a 
simultaneous effort, and continue it with zeal and 
perseverance, to extirpate this practice, the undis- 
puted progeny of a barbarous age. Unon such an 
undertaking, let us hope for the blessing of Heaven, 








The Holy Inquisition. 


( Translated from a Paris paper. of Oct. 28, for the 
Columbian. _) 

The first volume of the history of the Inquisi- 
tion, by Don Juan Antonio Florente, ancient secre- 
tary of the inquisition at the court of Spain, has 
appeared last week, and has furnished new mate- 
rials to persons who study the interests of mankind, 
philosophy and religion, to give undeniable proofs 
of the evils of fanaticism. We shall entertain our 
readers with it—who perhaps believe they know 
what the inqusition is, and who are far from know- 
ing’ or even of imagining the number of victins to 
that tribunal. The life of Torquemanda will give 
them a slight insight of it. This celebrated in- 





quisitor presided during eighteen veers in the 


hopes of humanity are connected with its success; | tribunal of faith, from the year 1481 ‘o 1499. In 
nor is it presumptuous to hope that heaven may |the space of time that his inquisitorial function has 


smile on our efforts. 


\lasted, he caused 10,220 victims to perish in the 


And yet, sir, with these sentiments, I must still! flames; 6 860 have been burnt in effigy, and made 
be opposed to the resoluiion under consideration. | their escape fom death by flight; 97,321 have un- 
As to the rumorsto which the mover refers, and | dergone the penalty of infamy, and exclusion from 


on which he rests in part, at least, the success of 


his motion, they may or may not be true. Inci- 
dents of thiskind are generally attended with the 
most exaggerated statements. If, indeed, they be 
true, as represented, I should feel no hesitation in 
pr: nouncing them as deserving the deepest abhor- 
rence. Of some of the persons concerned in this 
melancholy tragedy, I know nothing; with others I 
have a slight acquaintance, Their characters for- 
bi’ the belief that they have acted dishonorably.— 
The statement made by the mover, unsustained by 
proof, furnishes a strong reason against the adop- 
tion of the resolution. For it is palpably an ex- 
parte proceeding, and we are calied upon to consign 
to infamy men who have had no opportunity of be- 
ing heard in their defence. Let us not multiply the 
regrets attending this event, by doing an act of in- 
justice. Letus not commit the dignity of the se- 
nate,by taking cognizance ofa subject which belongs 
to others. 

If a crime has been committed, the offenders are 
subject, if, as the resolution supposes, they be mi- 
hiary men, to trial by court martial, and, in any e- 
vent, by a civil tribunal. ‘To the President, as com- 
mander in chief, belongs the former; the latter to 
the civil magistrate. By this irregular proceeding, 
should it prevail, we depart from our own duty, in 
prescribing to others, to whom of right the subject 
belongs, and of whose remissions there is nq impu- 
tation. The crime of duelling is not to be correct- 
ed by a proceeding of this kind. The roots of evil 
are too deep to be extirpated by a solitary paroxism 
of zeal. Puiic opinion is the only corrective. No 
matter what may be the number or severity of pe- 
nalties that are denounced against this ferocious 
practice; they, as experience has evinced, are ino- 
perative, unless their enforcement can be secured 
by the coincidence of public sentiment; or unless, 
as with us, the law executes itself by disfranchising 
the offender. So long as public opinion reguircs 








public and honorable employments. The total 
amount of these executions is 114.46], the number 
of families forever extinguished in consequence ot 
these condemnations. 

The indefatigable zeal of Torquemanda was not 
limited to personal prosecution; he exercised a 
jurisdiction likewise over books; and why was he 
not satisfied with this last kind of persecution ? 
In the year 1490, he ordered a great number of 
Hebrew bibles to be burnt, and at Salamanca only, 
more than 6000 volumes, amongst which were the 
most precious manuscripts. ; : 

The censorship of boos was established in Spain 
by ordonnance of Ferdinand and Isabella, dated on 
the 8th of July 1502; but then, it was not confided 
to the inquisitors. I: was Charles V_ who, the first, 
ordered Ferdinand Valdes, general inquisitor, to 
\prohibit books rejected by the universiiy of 
Louvain, Philip 11 extended this commission all 
over Spain, and over all books. It will be remarked 
that the freedom of the press was in full force in 
France.—Charles HI. and the council of Castile, 
in vain endeavored in the year 1767, to put an end 
to the abuse which the holy office made of it; he 
persisted to order the prohibition without giving 
any knowledge to the sovereign of it, without 
hearing the authors, without letting the motives 
be known on which the censors founded their 
arrests. It was the severity of the inquisition that 














stopped the main spring of Spanish literature. In 
the year 1543, they forbid the printing, introauc- 
tion or reading of tales and romances; in 1556 they 
prohibited all works relative to the affairs in 
America; in 1558, the introduction of foreign books 
was severely interdictec, and they burnt medical 
‘books. The penalty of death and the confiscation 
of property was inflicted against those who would 
have bought or sold any’of the prohibited books, 

These details seem to acquire a higher cesree 
of interest at this time, whea the learned, asd the 
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publishers, reclaim amongst us, not only the inde: [ 


pe dence but the legal freedom of the publication 
of thought. 


History of the Weather. 


The following interesting article is an extract 
from he dissertation on Polar Ice, &c which ap- 
ears in a late number of the Edinburgh Review: — 
‘‘ Ii is very difficult to ascertain the precise con- 
dition of the weather in disiant ages. The ther- 
mometer was not invented till 1590, by the celebra 
ted Sanctorio; nor was that valuable instrument re 
duced to a correct standard before the year 1724, 
by the skill of Fahrenheit. W» have hence no obd- 
servations of temperature which go further back 
than a century. Prior to this period, we must glean 
our information trom the loose and scanty notices 








“In 1179, the snow was eight feet deep in Aus- 
tria, and lay till Easter. The crops and vintage 
failed, and a great murrain consumed the cattle. 
“The winters of 1209 and 1210 were both of them 
very severe, insomuch that the cattle died for want 
of fodder. . 
“In 1116, the Po froze fifteen ells deep, and wine 
burst the casks. 
“In 1234, the Po was again frozen, and loaded 
wagpgons crossed the Acriatic to Venice. <A pine 
forest was killed by the frost at Ravenna. 
“In 1236, the Danube was frozen to the bottom, 
and remained long in that state. 
“In 1261, the frost was most intense in Scotland, 
and the ground bound up. The Cattegat was fro- 
zen between Norway and Jutland. 
“In 1281, such quantities of snow fell in Austria 
as to bury the very houses. 





which are scattered througi the old ci.ronicles, re- 
lative to the state of the harvest, the quality of the; 
vintage, or the endurance of frost and snow in the: 
winter.—Great »llowance, however, should be made! 
for the spirit of exaggeration, and the love of the 
marvellous, which infect all those rude historical! 
monumenis. Toaldo and Pilgrim have, with incre. 
dible industry, prosecuted this research; and, from 
a bulky work of the latter, printed in the German 
langucge at Vienna, in 1738, we shall select the 
most ren: *Kabl+ passages concerning the state of 
the weather for more than a thousand vears back, 
and combine with them the observations made by 
Professor Pfaff, of Kiel. The following years are 
noted for the severity of the winter:— 

“In A. D. 491, the Biack Sea ws entirely frozen 
over. 

“In 462, the Danube was frozen, so that Theodo- 
mer marched over the ice, to avenge his brother’s 
death in Swabia. 

‘Jn 545, the cold was so intense in winter, that 
the birds allowed themselves to be caught by the 
hand. 

“In 763, not only the Black Sea, but the Straits 
of the Dardanelles was frozen over. The snow in 
some places rose fifty feet high; and the ice was so 
heaped in the cities as to push down the walls. 

‘In 809, the winter was intensely cold. 

“Tn 822, the creat rivers of Europe, such as the 
Danube, the Elbe, and the Seine, were so hard fio- 


“1 1292, the Rhine was frozen over at Braysach, 
bore loaded waggons. One sheet of ice extended 
between Norway and Jutland, so that travellers 
passed with ease; and, in Germany, 600 pessants 
were employed to clear away the snow, for the ad- 
vance of the Austrian army. 

“In 1505, the rivers in Germany were frozen; and 
much distress was occasioned by the scarcity of pro- 
visions and forage. 

“In 1316, the crops wholly failed in Germany. 
Wheat, which some years before sold in England at 
6s. a quarter, now rose to 2/. 

‘In 1323, the winter was so severe, that both horse 

and foot passengers travelled over the ice from Den- 
mark to Lubec and Danizic. 
“In 1339, the crops failed in Scotland; and such 
a famine ensued, that the poorer sort of people were 
reduced to feed on grass, and many of them perish- 
ed miserably in the fields. Yet in England wheat 
was at this time sold so low as 3s. 4d. a quarter. 


“In 1344, it was. clear frost from November to 
March, and all the rivers in Italy were frozen over. 


“In 1392, the vineyards and orchards were de- 
stroyed by the frost, and the trees torn to pieces. 


“The year 1408 had one of the coldest winters 
ever remembered. Not only the Danube was fro- 
zen over, but the sea between Gothland and Oc- 
land, and between Norway and Denmark; so that 
wolves driven from their forests, came over the ice 





zen as to bear heavy waggons for a month. 
“Tn 860, the Adriatic was frozen. 
“In $74, the winter was very long and severe. 


The snow continued to fall from the beginning of | frozen. 
November to the end of March, and incumbered the} Dantzig. 


into Jutland. In France, the vineyards and orchards 
were destroyed. 
‘In 1424, both the Nerth Sea and the Baltic were 
Travellers passed on foot from Lubeck to 
In France, the frost penetrated inio the 





ground so much, that the forests were inaccessible |very cellars. Corn and wine failed, and men and cat- 


for the supply of fuel. 


“Tn 891, and again in 893, the vines were killed 
by the frost, and the cattle perished in their stalls.|}were uncommonly severe. 
“In 991, the winter lasted very long, with ex-jout interruption. 


tle perished for want of food. 

“The successive winters of 1432, 1433, and 1434, 
{t snowed 40 days with- 
All the rivers of Germany were 


treme severity. Every thing was frozen, the cropsifrozen; and the very birds took shelter in the towns. 
totally failed, and famine and pestilence closed the|The price of wheat rose in England, to 27s. a quar- 


year. 


“In 1044, great quantities of snow lay on the 
The vines and fruit trees were destroyed,|and foot passengers crossed over the ice from Den- 


ground. 
and famine ensued. 


ter, but was reduced to 5s in the following year. 
‘In 1460, the Baltic was frozen, and both horse 


mark to Sweden. The Danube likewise continued 


In 1067, the cold was intense, that most of the/frozen for two months; and the vineyards in Germa- 
travellers in Germany were frozen to death on the|ny were destroyed. 


roads. 


“In 1458, the winter was so severe in Flanders, 


‘ly 1124, the winter was uncommonly severe and/that the wine distributed to the soldiers was cut in 


snow lay very long. 


“Ti 1133, it was extremely cold in Italy; the Po 


pieces with hatchets. 
“In 1544, the same thing happened again, the 


was frozen from Cremona to the sea; the heaps of|wine being frozen into solid lumps. 


snow rendered the roads impassible, the wine casks 


were burst, and even the trees split, by the action 
of the frost, with immense noise. 


“In 1548, the winter was very cold and protracted. 
Between Denmark and Rostock, sledges drawn by 
horses or oxen traveled over the ice. | 
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' “In 1564, and again in 1565, the winter was ex- 
tremely severe over all Europe. The Scheldt froze 
so hard as to support loaded waggons for three 
months. : 

“In 1571, the winter was severe and protracted. 
All the rivers in France were covered with hard and 
solid ice; and fruit trees, even in Languedoc, were 
killed by the frost. : 

“In 1504, the weather was so severe that the 
Rhine and the Scheldt were frozen and even the 
sea at Venice. 

“The year 1678 was uncommonly cold, and snow 
lay immense depth even at Padua. Wheat rose, in 
the Windsor market, from 36s to 56s a quarter. 

“In 1621 and 1622, all the rivers of Europe were 
frozen, and even the Zuyder Zee. <A sheet of ice 
covered the Hellespont; and the Venetian fleet was 
choaked up in the lagoons of the Adriatic. 

“In 1655, the winter was very severe, especially 
in Sweden. The excessive quantities of snow and 
rain which fell did great injury in Scotland. 

“The winters of 1658, 1659, and 1660, were in- 
tensely cold.—The rivers in Italy bore heavy car- 
riages; and so much snow had not fallen at Rome 
for several centuries. It was in 1658 that Charles 
X. of Sweden crossed the Little Belt over the ice 
from Holstein to Denmark, with his whole’army, 
foot and horse, followed by the train of baggage 
and artillery. During these years the price of 
grain was nearly doubled in England; a circum- 
stance which contributed, among other causes, to 
its restoration. 


“In 1590, the frost was most intense in Fngland 
and in Denmark, both the Little and Great Belt be- 
ing frozen. 


“In 1684, the winter was excessively cold. Ma- 
ny forest. trees, and even the oaks in England, 
were split by the frost. Most of the hollies were 
killed. Coaches drove along the Thames, which 
was covered with ice eleven inches thick. Almost 
all the birds perished. 


“In 1691, the cold was so excessive, that the fa- 
mished wolves entered Vienna, and attacked the 
cattle and even men. 

“The winter of 1695 was extremely severe and 
protracted. The frost in Germany began in Octo- 
ber, and continued till April, and many people 
were frozen to death. 

“The years 1697 and 1699 were nearly as bad. 
In England the price of wheat, which, in preceding 
years, had seldom reached to 50s a quarter now 
amounted to 71s. 

“In 1709 occurred that famous winter, called by 
distinction, the cold winter. All the rivers and 
lakes were frozen, and even the seas-to the distance 
of several miles from the shore. The frost is said 
to have penetrated three yards into the ground.— 
Birds and wild beasts were strewed dead in the 
fields and men perished by the thousands in their 
houses. The more tender shrubs and vegetables 
in England were killed; and wheat rose in price 
from 2/. to 4/. a quarter. In the south of France, 
the olive plantations were almost entirely destroy- 
ed; nor have they yet recovered that fatal disaster. 
The Adriatic Sea was quite frozen. over, and even 


orange-groves suffered extremely in the finest parts 
of Italy. 

“In 1716, the winter was very cold. On the 
Thames booths were erected and fairs held. 

‘in 1726, the winier was so intense, that people 
travelied in sledges across the Strait, from Copen- 


“In 1729, much injury was done by the frost’ 
which lasted from October till May. In:Scotland’ 
multitudes of cattle and sheep were buried in the 
snow; and many of the forest trees in other parts of 
Europe were killed. | 

‘The successive winters of 1731 and 1732, were 
likewise extremely cold. 

“The cold of 1740 was scarcely inferior to that 
of 1709. The snow lay 8 or 10 feet deep in Spain 
and Portugal. The Zyder Zee was frozen over, 
and many thousand persons walked or skaited on 
it. At Leydon, the thermometer fell ten degrees 
below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. ,All the Lakes 
in England froze; and a whole ox was roasted on 
the Thames.—Many trees were killed by the frost; 
and postillions were benumbed in their saddles. In 
both the years 1739 and 1740, the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland ordained a national 
fast to be held, on account of the dearth which then 
prevailed. | 

“In 1744, the winter was again very cold. The 
Mayne was covered seven weeks with ice; and at 
Evora, in Portugal, people could hardly creep out 
of their houses for heaps of snow. The winters du- 
ring the five successive years, 1745, 1746, 1747, 
1748, and 1749, were all of them very cold. 

“In 1754, and again in 1755, the winters were 
particularly cold. At Paris, Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter sunk to the beginning of the scale; and, in 
England, the strongest ale, exposed to the air in a 
glass, was covered in less than a quarter of an hour, 
with ice an eighth of an inch thick. 

‘The winters of 1766, 1767, 1768, were very cold 
all over Europe. In France the thermometer fell 6 
degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. The 
large rivers and the most copious springs in many 
parts were frozen. The thermometer laid on the 
surface of the snow at Glasgow fell two degrees be- 
low zero. 

“In 1771 the snow lay very deep, and the Elbe 
was frozen to the bottom. 

“In 1776, much snow fell, and the cold was in- 
tense. The Danube bore ice five feet thick below 
Vienna. Wine frozein the cellars, both in France 
and in Holland. Many people were frost-bitten, 
and vast multitudes both of the feathered and of 
the finny tribes perished. Yet the quantity of snow 
which lay on the ground had checked the penetra- 
tion of the frost, Wan Swinden found in Holland, 
that the earth was congealed to the depth of 21 
inches, on a spot of a garden which had been kept 
cleared, but only 9 inches at another place near it, 
which was covered with 4 inches of snow. 

“The successive winters of 1784 and 1785, were 
uncommonly severe, insomuch that the Little Beit 
was frozen over. 

“fn 1789, the cold was excessive; and again in 
1795, when the republican armies of France over- 
ran Holland. 

“The successive winters of 1799 and 1800 were 
both very cold. 
“In 1809, and again in 1812, the winters were re- 
markably cold. 


“The years which were extremely hot and dry, will 
be more easily enumerated:— 

“In 763, the summer was so hot that the springs 

dried up. 

*‘In 870, the heat was so intense that, near Worms, 

the reapers dropt dead in the fields. 

“In 993, and again in 994, it was so hot that the 

corn and fruit were burnt up. 





hayen to the Provinae of Scania ii Sweden. | 


“The year 1000 was so hot and dry, that in Ger- 
Many the pools of water disappeared, and the fish, 
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being left to stink inthe mud bred a pestilence. | 

‘In 1022, the heat was so excessive, that both 
men and cattle were struck dead. 

“In 1130, the earth yawned with drought. 
Springs and rivers disappeared, and even the Rhine 
was dried up in Alsace. 

“In 1159, not a drop of rain fell in Italy after 
the month of May. 

“The year 1171 was extremely hot in Germany. 

“In 1232, the heat was so great, especially in 
Germany, it is said that eggs were roasted in the 
sands. 

‘In 1260, many of the Hungarian soldiers died 
of excessive heat at the famous battle fought near 
Bela. 

' “The consecutive years 1276 and 1277, were so 
hot and dry, as to occasion a great scarcity of fod- 
der. 

“The years 1293 and 1294 were extremely hot; 
and so were likewise 1303 and 1304, both the Rhine 
and the Danube having burnt up. 

“In 1333, the corn-fields and vineyards were 
burnt up. 

“The years 1393 and 1394 were excessively hot 
and dry. 

“In 1447, the summer was extremely hot. 

“In the successive years, 1473 and 1474, the 
whole earth seemed on fire. In Hungary one could 
wade across the Danube. 

“The four consecutive years, 1538, 1539, 1540, 
and 1541, were excessively hot, and the rivers dri- 
ed up. 

“In 1557, the drought was so great that the springs 
failed. In England, wheat rose from 8s. to 53s. a 
quarter. 

“The years 1615 and 1616 were very dry over 
Europe. 

In 1646, it was excessively hot. 

“In 1652, the warmth was very great, the summer 
being the driest ever known in Scotland; yet a total 
eclipse of the sun had happened that year, on Mon. 
day the 24th of March, which hence received the 
appellation of Mirk Monday. 

“The summer of 1679 was remarkably hot. It is 
related that one of the minions of tyranny, who in 
that calamitous period harassed the poor presbyte- 
rians in Scotland with captious questions, having 
asked a shepherd in Fite, whether the killing of the 
notorious Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrews, (which 
had happended in May) was murder; he replied, 
that he could not tell, but there had been fine wea- 
ther ever since. 

“The first year of the 18th century was excessive- 
ly warm, and the two following years were of the 
same description. 

“It is a singular coincidence, that in 1718, at the 
distance precisely of 100 years from the present, 
the weather was extremely hot and dry all over 
Europe. The air felt so oppressive that all the 
theatres were shut in Paris.—Scarcely any rain fell 
for the space of nine months, and the springs and 
rivers were also driedup. The following year was 
equally hot. The thermometer at Paris rose to 93 
degrees by Fahrenheit’s scale. The grass and corn 
were quite parched. In some places, the fruit trees 
blossomed two or three times. 

“Both the years 1723 and 1724 were dry and hot. 

“The year 1745 was remarkably warm and dry, 
but the following year was still hotter; insomuch 
that the grass withered, and the leaves dropt from 
the trees. Neither rain nor dew fell for several 
months; and on the continent, prayers were offered 


up in the churches to implore the bounty of refresh- 


—_——————— 


“In 1748, the summer was again very warm. 

“In 1754, it was likewise extremely warm. 

“The years 1760 and 1761 were both of them re- 
markably hot; and so was the year 1763. ~ 

**1774, it was excessively hot and dry. : 
“Both the years 1778 and 1779 were warm and 
very dry. 

‘The year 1788 was also very hot and dry; and of 
the same character was 1811, famous for its excel- 
lent vintage, and distinguished by the appearance 
of a brilliant comet.” 


a 








Banking. 
‘The following article appears as Chapter 30, of 
Melincourt, an English satirical work. It describes 
a scene of vexation and distress in England, occa- 
sioned by the explosion ofa swindling Bank. There 
have been, in our good country, too many shocks 
given to the credulity of honest people, in these 
days of paper money. And the similarity of feel- 
ing, upon ascertaining the worthlessness of paper 
trash, whether the loss be felt here or elsewhere, 
imparts a lively interest to such matters, even when 
coming from abroad.— Belmont Journal. 
THE PAPER. MILL. 

Taking leave of mr. O’Scarum and major O’ Dog- 
skin, they continued their wanderings as choice or 
chance directed. Passing through the town of Gull- 
gudgeon, they found an immense crowd assembled 
in a state of extreme confusion, exhibiting every 
symptom of hurry, anxiety, astonishment and dis- 
may. ‘They stopped to enquire the cause of the tu- 
mult, and found it to proceed from the sudden ex- 
plosion of a paper-mill; in other words, the stop- 
page of the country bank of messrs. Smokeshadow, 
Airbubble, Hopthetwig, and Company. Farmers, 
bumpkins, artisans, mechanics, tradesmen of all 
descriptions; the innkeeper, the lawyer, the doctor, 
and the parson; soldiers from the adjoining bar- 
racks, and fishermen from the neighboring coasts, 
with their shrill voiced and masculine wives, rolled 
in one mass, like a stormy wave, around a little 
shop, of which the shutters were closed, with the 
word BANK in‘golden letters over the door, anda 
large board on the central shutter, notifying that 
messrs. Smokeshadow, Airbubble, Hopthetwig, and 
Company, had found themselves under the disagree- 
able necessity of suspending their payments: in 
plain English, had found it expedient to fly by night, 
leaving all the machinery of their mill, and all the 
treasures of their mine, that is to say, several reams 
of paper, half a dozen account books, a desk, a joint 
stool, an ink-stand, a bunch of quills, and a copper- 


tude, who were shoaling in from all quarters, with 
promises to pay of the said Smokeshadow, Airbubble, 
Hopthetwig, & Company, to the amount of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

Mr. Fax addressed himself for an explanation of 
particulars, to a plump and portly divine, who was 
standing at a little distance from the rest of the 
crowd, and whose countenance exhibited no symp- 
toms of the rage, grief, and despair, which were 
depicted in the physiognomies of his dearly belov- 
ed brethren of the town of Gullgudgeon. “You 
seem, sir,” said mr. Fax, “to bear the general cala- 
mity with christian resignation. “Ido, sir,” said 
the reverend gentleman, ‘“fand fota very orthodox 
reason—I have none of their notes—notI. I was 
obliged to take them now and then against my will, 
but I always sent them off to town, and got cash 
for them directly.” 





ing showers. 


‘You mean to say,” said mr. Forester, “you gota 


plate, to satisfy the claims of the distracted multi-. 
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Threadneedle-Street [Bank of England] note for ;losophers governors; and that’all the evils which 
them.” this country suffers, and I fear will suffer to a much 
“To be sure, sir,” said the divine, “and that is the ‘greater extent, frem the bursting of this fatal bub- 
same thing as cash. There is a Jacobin rascal in ; ble of paper money—tiis chimeric.l symbol of ima- 
this town, who says it isa bad sign when the chil-! ginary riches—are owing to the want of philosophy 
dren die before the parent, and that the day of rec- | and true political wisdom in our rulers, by which 
koning must come sooner or later, for the old lady| they might have seen things in their causes, pot 
as well as her daughters; but myself and my bro- felt them only in their effects, as every the most 
ther magistrates have taken measures for him, and | vulgar man does; and by which foresight all the 
shail soon make the town of Guligudgeon too hot’ mischiefs that are befalling us might have been 
to hold him, as sure as my name is Peppertoast.” | prevented.” ) 
“You seriously think, sir,” said mr. Fax, “that; ‘Very hard,” said an old soldier, “very, very 
his opinion is false?” hard—a poor five pounds laid up for a rainy day— 
“Sir,” said the reverend gentleman, somewhat! hardly got, and closely kept, very, very hard.” 
nettled, “I do not know what right any onecan have} ‘Poor man!” said mr. Forester, who was inter- 
to ask a man of my cloth what he seriously thinks, |ested in the soldier’s physiognomy, “let me repair 
when all that the world has to do is with what hej your loss., Here is better paper for you; but get 
seriously says.” gold and silver for it as soon as you can.” 
“Then you seriously say it, sir,” said mr. Fax. “God bless your honor,” said the soldier, ‘and 
“I do, sir,” said the divine, ‘‘and for this very or-/send as much power as good willto all such gener- 
thodox reason, that the system of paper-money is|\ous souls. Many is the worthy heart that this day’s 
inseparably interwoven with the present order of} work will break, and here is more damage than one 
things, and the present order of things 1 have made} man can mend. God bless your honor.” 
up my mind to stand by precisely as long as it; A respectable looking femsle approached the 
lasts.” crowd, and addressing herself to mr. Fax, who 
“And no longer?” said mr. Fax. seemed most at leisure to attend to her, asked him 
“1 am no fool, sir,” said the divine. what chance there seemed to be for the creditors 


“But, sir,” said mr. Fax, “as you seem to have! of messieurs Smokeshadow, Airbubble, Hopthetwig, 
perceived the instability of what was called (like /and Company. “By what Il can gather from the 
lucus a non lucendo) the frm of Smokeshadow, Air- | people around me,” said mr. Fax, “‘none whatever.” 
bubble, ifopthetwig, and Company, why did you} The lady was in great distress at this intelligence, 
not warn your flock of the impending danger?” per said they were her bankers, and it was the se- 
. “Sir,” said the reverend gentleman, “I dined /cond misfortune of the kind that had happened to 
every week with one of the partners.” her. Mr. Fax expressed his astonishment that she 

Mr. Forester took notice of an elderly woman,{should have been twice the victim of the system 
who was sitting with a small handful of dirty paper, | of paper coinage, which seemed to contradict the 
weeping bitterly on the step of a door. “Forgive my | adage about a burnt child; and said it was for his 
intrusion,” said he; “I need not ask you why you | part astonishing to him how any human being could 
weep: the cause is in yourhand.” “Ah, sir!” said} be so deluded after the perils of the system had 
the poor woman, who could scarcely speak for sob- | been so clearly pointed out, and amongst other 
bing, “all the savings of twenty years taken from|things, in a pamphlet on the Insubstantiality of 
me ina moment; and my poor boy when he comes|Smoke. “Indeed,” she said, “she had something 
from sea ' She coulu say no more, grief chok-}better to do than totrouble herself about politics, 


ed her utterance. | and wondered he should insult her in her distress, 


“Good God!” said mr. Fax, “did you lay by! by talking of such stuff to her.” 
your savings in country paper?” “Was ever such infatuation?” said mr. Fax, as 
“O sir!” said the poor woman, “how was I to|the lady turned away. “This is one of those per- 
know that one piece of paper was not as good as/sons who choose to walk blindfold on the edge of a 
another? And every body said that the firm of! precipice, because it is too much trouble to see, 
Smokeshadow, Airbubble, Hopthetwig, and Compa-| and quarrel with their best friends for requesting 
ny, was as good as the Bank of England.” She then/ them to make use of their eyes. There are many 
unfolded one of the promises to pay, and fell to| such, who think they have no business with politics; 
weeping more bitterly than ever.—Mr. Forester! but they find to their cost, that politics will have 
comforted her as well as he could; but he found the! business with them.” 
purchasing of one or two of her notes much more ‘“*A curse light on all kite-flyers!” vociferated a 
efficacious than all the lessons of his philosophy.|sturdy farmer. Od rabbit me! here be a bundle o’ 
“This is all your fauli!”? said a fisherman to his trash, measters! not worth a voive-and-zixpenny 
wife: “you would be hoarding and hoarding, and/dollar altogether. This comes o’ peaper mills. ‘I 
stinting me of my drop of comfort when I came in|promise to pay,’ ecod! O the good old days o’ goul- 
after a hard day’s work, tossed, and beaten, and/den guineas, when I used to ride whoam vrom mar- 
wet through with salt water; and there’s what/ket with a great heavy bag in my pocket; and when 
we've got by it.” { wapped itdown on the old oak teable, it used to 
“It was all your fault,” retorted the wife: “when |make zuch a zound as did one’s heart good to hear 
we had scraped together 20 as pretty golden guineas it. No promise to pay then. Now a man may eat 
us ever laid ina chest, you would sell ’em, so you/his whole vortin in a zandwich, or zet fire to it in 
would, for 27 pounds of mr. Smokeshadow’s paper; !a vardin rushlight. Promise to pay! The lying ras- 
and now you see the difference.” cals, they never meant to pay—they knew all the 
“Herz is an illustration,” said mr. Fax to mr.j|while they had no effects to pay; but zucha pretty, 
Forester, “of the old maxim of experience teaching |zmooth-spoking, palavering zet of fellers! They’d 
wisdom.” ha’ made you believe black was white! and though 
“We ought now to be convinced, if not before,” |you could never get any thing of ’em but some 0” 
said mr. Forester, “that what Plato has said .is|their own dirty bits o’ peaper in change vor ano- 
strictly true, that there will be no end of human|ther, they would make it out as clear as daylight 




















musery, till governors become philosophers, or phi-'that they were as rich as zo many Jéws! and we 
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were .all vools enough to believe ’em, and now mark 
the end ot.” eet ged cE Nes a ot 

-“Yog, father,” said a young fop at his elbow, “all 
blown, curse me!” | | 

“Ees,” said the farmer, ‘‘and thee beest blown, 
and thee mun zell thy hunter, and turn to the 
plough-tail; and thy zisters mun churn butter, and 
milk the cows, instead of jingling penny-vorties, and 
dangling at race-balls wi’ squires. We mun be old 
English varmers again, and none of your vine high- 
flying promise-to-pay gentlevolks. There they 
be—spell ’em: I promise to pag to Mr. Gregory Gas, 
or bearer, on dem::nd, the zum 0’ voive pounds. Guill. 
gudgeon Bank, April the virst. Vor Smakeshadow, 
Airbubble, Zelf und. Company, Henry Hopthetwig 
Entered, William Walkoff And there be their coat 
o’ arms: two Ddlacksmiths blowing a vorge, wi’ a 
chimney vor a crest, and a wreath o’ smoke coming 
out o’t; and the motto, you can’t catch a bowl-vull. Od 
rabbit me! here be a whole handvul of ’em, and Pll 
zell ’em all vor a voive-and-zixpenny dollar.” 

The “Jacobin rascal,” of whom the reverend gen- 
tleman had spoken, happened to be at the farmer’s 
elbow. “I told you how it would be,” said he, 
“Master Sheepshead, many years ago; and I remem- 
ber you wanted to put me in the stocks for my 
trouble.” 

‘Why I believe I did, Measter Lookout,” said 
the farmer, with a very penitent face; “but if you'll 
call en me zome day, we’ll drown old grudges in a 
jug o’ ale, and light our poipes wi’ the promises o’ 

easter Hopthetwig and his gang” 

“Not with all of them, Ientreat you,” said mr. 
Lookout; “I hope you will have one of them framed 
and glazed, and suspended o’er your chimney, as 
a warning to your children, and your children’s 
children, forever, against the blessed comforts of 
paper-money.” 

“Why, Measter Lookout,” said the farmer, “we 
Shall ha’ nothing but peaper-money still, you zee, 
only vrom another mill like.” 











Legislature of Maryland. 


THE JEW BILL-—FROM A CORRESPONDENT, 


This question after a debate of three days, Was 
on the 22d of January, decided in the negative. 

li is something remarkable that every time this 
question has been agitated in the legislature of 
Maryland, the votes in favor of the measure have 
been exactly the same, twenty four members voted 
in the sffirmation in 1801, 1804, and 1819. 

In 1801, a bill in heir favour was brought in by 
M:. Jolin Scott, then a member from the city of 
Baltimore—the votes in favor of the bill, were as 
follows, viz. 





Baltimore city.—Messrs 
Dickson. 

Biltimoré county.—Tobias E. Stansbury, Nicho- 
las R. Moore, Alexis Lemmon, Thomas Love. 

Frederick.—Thomas Hawkins, Roger Nelson. 

Washi gton.—John Cellar. 

Prince George’s —Petet Wood, Samuel Carr, Ar- 
Chibald Van Horn. ; 

Anne Artindie— William Dorsey. 

“Annapolis —ANen Quynn, Richard Ridgely. 
. Harford.—Join Montgomery, John Forwood, 
James Lytle. 

Cecil.—William Miller, Thomas Moffit. 

Kent. -J ohn Thomas, Alexander Steuart. 

Queen Anies.—Stepher Lowrey. 

Caroine—Thomas Maso 

See votes and proceedings, Dec, 26, 1801. 

_ Suv. to Von, XV. - ) 


John Scott, Thomas 








In 1804, a bill in their favor was .brought in by 
Mr. John Stephens, then a member from Baltimore 
city; onthe 5th Dec. a motion was made to ppst- 
pone the consiceration of the bill until thé first 
day of June, {to reject the bill]. which wag de- 
termined in the affivmative—those who voted in 
the negative or against postponement, were. 7 

Baltimore city.—John Stephens, Andrew Elbcott: 

Ba'timore county.—Tobias E. Stansbury, Alexis 
Lemmon, George Harryman. s 

Frederick.—Thomas: Hawkins, Joab ing 7 

_ Washington.—John Bowles, William Yates, ‘Tench 
Ringgold. : , ee r 

Prince George’s.—William Lyles, Alexander Co- 
vington, AlexanderConte>, a 

Calvert ——Richard Mackall, William Somerville. 

Harford.—John Montgomery, John C. Bonds 

homas Ayres, John Forwood. |. 

Cecil.— Daniel Sheredine, William Miller. 

Kent —John Moore. 

Queen Anne.—Stephen Lowrey. k 

Careline,—Frederick Holbrook. a et 

And on the passage of the bill in théir favor, 
brought forward in the present session (Dec. ses- 
sion 1818) the following members voted for it. 

Baltimore city.—Messrs. Thomas Kell, Hi. M. 
Breckenridge. iS 

Baltimore couniy.—-Ebenezer S: Thomas... 

Frederick.—Tiiomas Hawkins, Thomas C. Wor- 
thington. | 

Washinzion.—-William Yates, 
Thomas Kennedy. ; ) 

Calvert.—James A. D. Dalrymple. 

Annapolis.—John Stephens, Dennis Claude. 

Harford.—tIsrael D. Maulsby, Alexander Norrié, 
James Steel, George Henderson. . 

Cecil.—John Wrot, David Mackey. 

Kent.—William Pryor. | as is 

Queen Anne’s.—James Brown, (speaker) Henry 
Harrisgn, William R. Steuart. 

Caroline. —Fredrick Holbrook. | : 

Somerset.—Henry K. Long, Levin R. King, 6 

The following are the nays, or the question as 
last taken: | Ree ict 

Messrs. Blackestone, Heard, Greenwell, Plater, 
H Tilghman, Knight, Hinson, Marriot, Estop, T. 
Dorsey, D Stewart, Becket, Kent, C Dorsey, Jeni- 
fer, Brouner, Garner, Showers, Ssowden, Orrick, 
Goldsborough, T. Frazier, W Hayward, Dashiell, 
Eccleston, Le Compte, S. Frazier, Moffett, Patton, 
Simmes, Digges, Somervilte, Claggett, Quinton, 
Wilson, Williams, Corkey, Saulsbury, Willis, White- 
ly, Schenebly, Washington, Gaither, Linthecum; 


Thomas Keller, 


| Forrest, Tomlinson; Shaw, S. Thomas, Tidbs}; 


Murray—50. :s ne 

Of these in the affirmative, it will be seen that Me. 
Hawkins of Frederick has voted for the princ:pies 
of free toleration to the children of Israel, in 1801, 
1804 and 1819.. Messrs Tobias E Stansbury, 
Atexis Lermmon, John Montgomery, J..bn Forwood, 
Wiiliam Milier and Stephen Lowry, in 1801 and 
1804—and Messrs. John Stephens, William Yates, 
and Frederick Holbrook, in 1804 and i819. 

It will; we are well convinced, be a matter of 
surprise to posterity, that so much opposition 
should now exist to the adoption ofa measure which 
reason says is right, and which revelation does not 
forbid. The advocates of the bill contended, that 
if there was no such thing as revealed religion, a 
test would not be,required, but as there was a 
revealed reygion—a path to immortality, made 
known to the sons of men in the sacred scrip.ures, 
it became those who were acdyocates of tests, to 
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shew where they were required in civil affairs, 
either in the old or new testaments. That christi- 
anity did not require the aid of temporal power— 
that it was all powerful in itself, and that the fol- 
low érs of Christ were not to look for rewards in this 
world, but on the contrary were taught to expect 
pers?cution. That he who emphatically declared 
whei his final hour was approaching, “my kingdom | 
is not of this world”—did not teach his disciples to 
consiler this earth as their home; that he who told 
themto love their erremies, to do good for evil, and, 
who even in the agonies of death, could pray for his 
pers 2cutors, never could be supposed to counte. 
nance any system that had in it even the semblance 
of persecution or proscription—and he who said; 
“do as you would be done unto”—made no excep. 
tions when he gave this commandment. 

They who opposed the bill did not—nor could 
they refute the arzuments which were urged in its 
support—the principal reason they urged was that 
the Yrovision was contained in the constitution of 
Mary!and—and ought to remain there~—that those 
who formed the constitution thought it right and 
prover that none but christians should be trusted 
as ‘legislators, &c. and yet the constitution of 
the United States requires no religious test—nor 
does any other states in the union, except Massa- 
chusetts and Maryland require any. 

Perhaps one cause operated strongly to defeat 
the passage of the bill. Parties are nearly balanced 
in Maryland, and, although it seems a strange idea 
that doing justice would injure any party, it is pro- 
bable that some persons voted against the bill, 
who, but for political considerations, would have 
voted differently. 





(CP There is much force in the concluding re. 
marks of our correspondent. Things are too often | 
weighed by the influence that they may have upon | 
a vile party spirit,r.ther than balanced by justice: and 
the “running of scrub races” for popularity, as the 
phrase is, unhappily, is not confined to the mem- 
bers of the legislature of Maryland. 

The editor of the National Advocate, at New- 
York, Mr. Noah, a very intelligent gentleman, and 
himself a Jew, after makingsuch remarks upon the 
proceedings of the legislature of Maryland as the 
case properly warrants, introduces the following 
letters, un which it is not needful to make a com- 
raent: : 

Extract of a letter from Thomas Jefferson, dated 

MosrTiceLto, Mary 28, 1818 

‘Your sect, by its sufferings, has furnished a re- 
markabie proof of the universal spirit of religious 
intolerance inherent in every sect, disclaimed by 
all while feeble, and practised by all when in pow- 
er, Our laws have applied the only antidote to 
this vice, protecting our religious as they do our 
civil rights, by putting all on an equal footing.— 
But more remains to be done—for although we are 
free by the law, we are not so in practice. Public 
opinion evects itscif into an inquisition, and exer- 
cises iis office with as much funaticisin as fans the 
flames of an auto dafe. The prejudice still scowl. 
ing om your sect of our relizion, although the elder 
one, cannot be unfelt by yourselves. It is to be 
hoped that individuai dispositions will, ai length, | 
mould tiuemseives to the model of the law, and 
cousider the moral basis on which our religion rest, 
as the rallying point which un tes them in common 
intercsi, v hue the peculiar dugmas branching from 
it are tue exclusive concer of the respective sects 
embracing .hem, and no rigitful subject of notic~ 
toaty utucr. Public opinion needs reforma:ion on| 








this point, which would have the further effect of 
doing away the hypocritical maxim of “intus ut 
lobet, foris ut moris.” Nothing, I think, would be 
so likely to effect this, as to your sect particularly, 
as the more careful attention to education, which 
you recommend; and which, placing its members 
on the equal and commanding benches of science, 
will exhibit them as equal objects of respect and 
power.” : 
Extract of a letter from John Adams, dated 
Quincy, Jury 31, 1818.- 

“You have not extended your ideas of the rights 
of private judgment and the liberty of conscience 
both in religion and philosophy, further than I do. 
Mine are limited only by morals and propriety. 

I have had occasion to be acquainted with several 
gentlemen of your nation, and to transact business 
with some of them, whom I found to be men of li- 
beral minds, as much honor, probity, generosity, 
and good breeding, as any I have known in any sect 
of religion or philosophy. 

I wish your nation may be admitted to all the 
privileges of citizens, in every country of the world. 

This country has done much, I wish it may do 
more; and annul every narrow idea in religion, go- 
vernment and commerce. 

Let the wits joke; the philosopher sneer! What 
then! It has pleased the Providence of the “Frast 
Cause,” the Universal Cause, that Abraham should 
give religion, not only to Hebrews, but to Chris- 
tians and Mahometans, the greatest part of the 
modern civilized world!! 

Extract of a letter from Jam’s Madison, dated 

Mowyrterrrer, Mar 15, 1818: 

“Having ever regarded the freedom of religious 
opinions, and worshippers, equally, belonging to 
every sect, and the secure enjoyment of it as the 
best human provision for brinzing all into the same 
way of thinking, or into that mutual charity which 
is the only proper substitute; I obverse with plea- 
sure, the view you give of the spirit in which your 
sect, pirtake of the common blessings, afforded by 


our government and laws.” 





The comms‘tee appointed to consider the justice and 
expediency of extending to persons professing the 
Jewish relizion, the sume privileges that are enjoyed 
by Christians, have taken the same into their sertous 
consideration, and ask leave to report: 
Tuat—With respect to the justice of the case 

submitted to their consideration, your committee 
think there can be no question; in society, mankind 
have civil and political duties to perform, but with 
regard to religion, that is a question which resis, 
or ought to rest, between man and his Creator 
alone; there is no law can reach the heart—no hu- 
man tribunal that has aright to take cognizance of 
this matter. 

But, taking this subject up in a religious point 
of view, your committee would appeal with con- 
fidenge to the authority of the Christian religion 
itself, contained in the Gospel, and the Fpistles, 
as a system that instead of persecution and pro- 
scription, breathes in every sentence and in every 
line, peace and good will to all mankind: 

Paul, ise great apostle of the Gentiles, himself 
once apersecutor of Crristians, after his miraculous 
conversion, thus expresses himse.f. “I could wish 
that myself were accursed from Christ for my bre- 
theren, my kinsmen, according to the fl-sh, w’.o 
are Israelites—to whom pertaineth the atop‘ion, 
and the glory, and the covenants and the giving of 
the law, and the service of God, and the promises. 
Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concern.ng 
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the flesh Clirist came.”? And what was the rule of 
bis conduct? Instead of asking them to subscribe 
to his belief, he submitted to their rites and cere- 
monies—he submitted to the law of purification, 
and even went so far as to circumcise Timotheus, 
who was afterwards ordained the first bishop of the 
Ephesians. Re: _ 

Tha great man thought it his duty, in order to 
make converts to Christianity, to become, as it 
were, “all things to all men, that he might by all 
means save sone.” “Unto the Jews (he says) I 
became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews—to 
then that are under the law, as under the law, that 
{ might gain them that are under the law” He | 
knew human nature too well to use tests ur guali- 


fications, fire or faggots to uid the holy cause in/S 


which he was engaged, he well knew that persecu 
tion may make men hypocrites, but never can make 
them true believers. He also declares, “circumci- 
sion is .othi-g, and uncircugcision is nothing, but 
keeping the commandments of God.” And again, 
“God will render to every men according to his 
deeds, (not according to his faith.) ‘Tribulation 
and anguish upon every soul of man that Joeth evil, 
of the Jew firs!, and also of the Gentile, but glory, 
honor and peace to every man that worket’ good, 
to the Jew first and also to the Gentile—for there 
is No respect of persons with God.” And again, 
“It is one God who shall justify the cireumcision 
by faith and the uncircumcision through faith.” 
At another place, he puts this very important ques- 
tion. “What advantage then hath the Jew? or what 
profit is there of circumcision *’ (To which he 
makes this remarkable reply.) ‘Much every way 
—chiefly because that unto them were committed 
the oracles of God.” Indeed all the writings of 
this illustrious apostle, particularly his epistle to 
the Romans, bear testimony that he professed the 
true spirit of Christianity, the true spirit of CL ristian 
Charity—w'iich “beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things”—that charity which 
never faileth—that charity which he declares is far 
superior to faith and hope—that spirit, which ano- 
ther apostle (James) says is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy. And the same apostle (James) asks, 
“What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man 
say le hath faith, and have not works—can faith 
save him? Faith without works is dead. Yea, a 
man May say thou hast faith and I have works; 
shew me thy faith without thy works, and [ will 
shew thee my faith by my works—thou believest 
that there is one God—thou doest well—the devils 
als» believe and tremble.” 

Your committee would also refer to another au- 
sthority, an authority paramount to all others, and 


impartially, and upon general rules and principles 
towards all his creatures; he makes no exceptions; 
whatever a man’s faith may be, or whether he 16 
destitute of faith entirely, he shares in common 
with the rest of mankind the blessings and com- 
forts of this life. Again he tells us, “Judge not. 
that ye be not judged.” 

There is still another and a stronger command- 
ment, a commandment which if we are Christians 
indeed we ought to obey: for this is the great 


| criterion laid down by Chirist himself, “by this shall 


all men know that ye are my disciples if ye keep. 
my commandments” ‘The commandment to which 
your committee refer, has been universally known 
and distinguished as the great rule of equity—the 
olden rule—“Therefore all things whaisoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them, for this is the law and the prophets.’ 

This plain and simple rule which he “who runs 
may read—who reads may undefstand,” embraces 
more in a few words than any other sentence that 
ever was recorded. Hereis no room for sophistry 
—no cause for cavil—no doubt—no mystery—no 
exception; all is clear, convincing and conclusive. 

Ail things, all matters of faith or practice, all 
that regards our social and common in‘ercourse, 
ali that regards our duties, civil, political or re- 
ligious, i$ here included, ig,ere embraced. “What- 
soever,” mark well the words, they cannot be too 
often repeated, they connot’ be too often held up 
to our recollection, ‘*Whatssever you would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

And if we examine the history of the ‘great 
founder of Christianity, from his cradle to his 
cross, we always find him expressing himself in 
the: most kind, generous and liberal manner, and 
always preferring the doers, to the hearers of the 
word; “Not every one that saith unto me Lord, 
Lord, siall enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but 
he that doeth the will of my father who is in 
Heaven.” Not the empty professors of religion, not 
the mere subscribers to a belief in the truths of 
the gospel. 

But if we are Christians indeed and in truth, we 
must believe that the Jewish nation will again be 
restored to the favour and protection of God. The 
story of that wonderful people, from the days of 
Abraham unto the present time, is full of interest 
and instruction; their first emigration to Egypt; 
their leaving that country for the land of Canaan; 
their passage through the Red sea; their journey 
in the wilderness; their settleinent in Cinaan; their 
captivity at Babylon; their restoration and final 
dispersion, afford a theme that never has been— 
never can be exhausted. They were once the 
p:culiar people of God—they are yet a peculiar 
people; though scattered and dispersed in every 


on which alone they would be willing to submit | Country and in every clime, their future state will 


the question; they mean that of the divine author 
of Christianity itself. 


no doubt be more glorious than ever. 
led their fathers through ihe desarts, has promised 





In that celebrated sermon delivered on the, 
Mount, a sermon which takes rank of all others, and | 
developes a system of divinity more to be valued | 
than all other systems in the world; he tells us, | 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or| 
the prophets; I came not to destroy but to fulfil?—| 
and again, “Love your enemies—bless them that! 
curse you—do good to them that hate you—and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and per-| 
secute you.” And he then adds the reason, “That | 
ve may be the children of your father who is in 
Heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 


to lead them again to their native land. He who 
raise! up and called Cyrus by name, can, by the 
same power and with the same ease raise up a 
deliverer to his once favored nation; and it is prob- 
able that the time is not far distant when this great 
event shall take place. Who that has ever con. 
templated the rise and progress of the Russian 
empire, and noticed that of the decline and fall of 
that of Turkey, but will agree that wondrous 
ohanges will ere long take place in that part of the 
world; and when the crescent shall submit to the 
eagle, may we not hope that the banners of the 


and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and poeroaidie” of Israel shall again be unfurled on the 


on the unjust.” The Creator of all things acts 





walls of Jerusalem—on the Holy 1h of Zion. 


And he who’ 
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_ Your cornmittee could refer you to many declara- 
tions in Moses and the Prophets that speak of the 
fall and restoration of the Jews. Moses says, “The 
Lord shall scatter thee among all people from the 
One end of the earth even unto the other; so that 
41] nations shall say, wheref re hath the Lord Jone 
thus.” And again, speaking of their final restora- 
tion, he savs, “If any of them be driven out unto 
the remote parts of Heaven; from thence will the 
¥.ord thy God gather thee, ‘and from ‘thence wil! 
he fetch thee. And the Lord thy God will bring 


knowledge is fast increasing. Shall we not also’ 
improve in the arts of government; and shall Mary- 
land—shall that very state which was originally 
settled by Catholics, by those, who in their turn 
had been proscribed and prohibited from making 
settlements in Virginia, and whose first founder, 
sir George Calvert, was almost even denied the 
rights of hospitality in that now hospitable state, 
except he would take the oath ‘of supremacy aid 
of allegiance. Shall Marylaad, which ought to 
lead the van in the glorious cause of freedom, civil, 


thee into the land which thy fathers: ossessed, and | political and religious, be the last to adopt a system 
thou SLall possess it. For the Lord shall judge} which the other statés’in general, and which the 
his people and repent himself for his servants,| United States have adopted. 


when he seeth that their power is gone. Israel 


Shall your committee be told, that however just 


shall then dwell in fafety alone. The fountain of] it may be to abolish all distinctions among religious 


Jacob shall be upon a land of corn and wine: also 
Happy art 
thon, O I-rael, who is like unto thee, O people 
saved by the Lord, tie shoulder of thy help, and 
who is the sword of thine excellency, blessed is 
he that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that curseth 


his heavens shall drop down dew. 


thee.’ 
~~ And the prophet Isaiah thus expresses himself, 


“J jill réstore thy judges as at the first, and thy 


counsellors as at the beginning, afterward thou 
shalt be called the city of righteousness; the faith- 


falcity, for the Lord will have mercy on Jacob, 
and will yet choose Israel and set them in their 


gen land”? 


Your committee conld go on to multiply proofs | 


upon proofs on this subject, until this report (long 
enough already) would be swelled into a volume; 


sects; yet that it is INEXPEDIENT to make innova- 
tions on the constitution of Maryland. This is the 
language of prejudice—this savours too much of 
that narrow doctrine so often used in other coun- 
tries by those who are stiled Le¢17T1MaTE monarchs 
and by their adherents. Our own government, from 
its very foundation, was an innovation—the declara- 
tion of independence was an innovation—the re- 
formation of Luther was an innovation—and to use 
the language of the eloquent Gerald, who fell a 
victim to tyranny—Christianity itself was an innova- 
tion, | 
Maryland possesses numerous advantages over 
many other states. Blest with a fruitful soil; with 
numerous navigable streams; witha noble bay, the 
wonder and admiration of the world, with situa- 





tions for sea ports in abundance; it is therefore her 


but let them rather ref-r you to the Gospel end the | interest to draw men of enterprize and of capital 
Enistles—to Moses and the Prophets—to the law/to her shores. The tide of emigration which is 


and ‘he testimony. 


inow flowing fast to the west, has already taken 


It is indeed one of the strongest proofs of the from Maryland many of her best and most indust- 
truth of Christianity, that there is such a people rious citizens, and alihough we reed not hold out 


as the J-ws. Tseke away the Jewish nation—take 


inducements to emigrants, we ought to let it be 


i ‘ ' { . ° —_— 
away Moses and the Propiets, and what becomes | known that in Maryland, men enjoy civil and re- 


of Christianity? You would in fact tear away some |ligious liberty, in as great a degree, as they do in 


of iis strongest foundations, destroy some of its’ any other state in the tinion. 


most incontrovertible evidences. 


of Moses? ‘tHe esteemed tie reproach of Chris! 
greater riches than the treasures of Egypt.” The 
Fewish nation believe in Christ—in a saviour—in 
a Messiah yet to come—and the same apostle also 
savs, “I would not brethren, that ye should be 
ignorant of this mystery, lest you should be wise 
in your own conceits, that blindness in part is 
happened anto Israel, until the fulness of the 
Gentiles be come in—and so all Israel shall be 
Saved, as it is writte», there shall come out of Zion 
the deliverer, and shall turn away ungodiiness from 
3acob.” ARF. We 

Jal. is the interest, and it ought to be the wish, of 
every religious sect among us to see all political 
distinctions for ever abolished. Under the con- 
stitution of the United States, the most perfec. 
freedom is allowed in this respect, and itis surely 
inconsistent, it is surely strange,’ that a Jew who 
wiiy hold a seat in congress, who may even be raised 
18 the highest and mos: honorable station in the 
universe, the-chief magistrate of a free people, can. 
fist hold any office of profit or trust under the con- 
étitution of Maryland. | 

S'ir‘three fourths, or more, of the other states, 
pat ticularly in all those whose constitu'ions have 


The Jewis® and| 
the Christian systems ave nearly, very neariv, a‘led; | 
are they not even a'species of Christia‘s? What, 
does t)€ apostle Paul say on this point when taiking| 





Your committee, therefore, are unanimously of 
opinion, that it is just, that it is expedient, that 
Jews and Christians should be placed on an equal 
footing in regard to their civil rights and privileges. 
That the adoption of this measure is recommended 
by reason as well as by scripture; stronger argu- 
ments are surely unnecessary. The mists of ignor- 
ancé and of superstition are passing away at the 
approach of the sun of liberty; they are scarcely 
seen in the other states; let them no longer cast 
a gloom over our beloved Maryland; let their bane- 
ful mfluence be feit no more; let them vanish for- 
ever. ° ) 
Your committee therefore beg leave to report a 
bilk en itled, “An act to extend to the sect of peo- 
ple professing the Jewish religion, the same rights 
and privileges that are enjoyed by Christians.”’ All 
which is respectfully submitted. 

By order, JOHN W. PRESTON, clk. 

AN ACT—To extend to the sect of people professing 

the Jewish religion, ie same rights and privileges 

that are enjoyed by Christians. 

Whereas, It is the acknowledged right of all men 
to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences.’ And whereas, it is declared by 
the thirty-sixth section of the bill of rights of this 
state, “That'the manner of administering an oath 
to'uny person ought to be such as those of the 


beenrecently formed; free unrestrained freedom/ religious persuasion, profession, or denomination 


of teligivus Opinion is enjoyed; mankind are im: | 
toying in the arts and scicnces—the stock of| 


Vv aid ese wr ee 
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of which such person is one, generally esteem the 
most effectual confirmation by the attestation of 
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the divine being. And whereas, religious tes's for 
civil employment, though intended as a barrier 
against the depraved, frequently overate as 4 
restraint upon the conscientious; and as the cor 
stitution of the United S:ates requires “o religio: 
quelification for civil office. Therefore, 

“ See. 1. Be it enucted, by the general assembly «f 
Marland, That no religious test, declara ‘o., o° 
si scription of opinion as ‘o religion, shel be re 
qvired fr: m any person of the sect called Jews, as 
a qu lifics’ion ‘o hold or exercise any office or em- 
ployment of »rofit or trust in this state. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That every vath to be 
administered to «ny person of the seci of people 
call:-d Jews, shall be adminisiered on the five books 
of Moses, agreeably to the religious education of 
thit neople, and not otherwise. 

Szc. 3. And be it enacted, That if this act shall 
be confirmed by the general assembly, -fter the 
next election of delegates, in the first session 
after such new election, as the consti ution and 
form of government directs; that in such case, 
this act and the alterations and amendments of 
the cons'itution and form of government therein 
costained, shall be tuken and considered, and 
shall constitute and be valid as part of the said 
constitution and form of government, to all intents 
and purposes, any thing in the declaration of rights, 
constitution and form of government coniained, to 
the contrary notwit! sanding. 

Sec. 4. And be it enacted, That the several clauses 
and sections of the deciaration of rights, constitu- 
tion and form of government, and every part of 
any law of this state, contrary to the provisions of 
this act, so far as respects the sect of people afore- 
said, shall be, and the same js heredy declared to 
= repealed and annulled on the confirmation here 
Of. 
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Naturalization. 


FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 
Many aliens, desirous of becoming citizens of the 
Urited Sistes, have, from the want of pre. ise infor-' 
mation on the subject, experienced difficulties in 





No.1 Form of a Report. 
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Duted (at the piace of arrival, 

or of residence) where the 

report is made. 

JAMES ALVIN, 
Sor himself and family. 

OP Te f-regoing is an example of a report for a 
whole family. | 
Individuals of twenty-one years of age, having no 
family, may, of course, report themselves separate 
ly, observing the same form. 
In the case of a minor arriving alone, and having 
no parent, guardian, master, or mistress, he should 
he reported by some acult friend, residing in the 
United States. 
The clerk will receive and register the report; 
and his fee for so doing is fifty cents. 

Secondly—Two years after the date of the pre- 
ceeding report, (but no sooner) the aliens therein 
may proceed to take the second preparatory step, 
which is a‘declaration of bona fide intention to be- 
come citizens, and must be made before the su- 
preme, superior, district or circuit court of some 
of the states, or territorial districts of the United 
Sta'es, in the following form:— 


No. II, Form of a deciaration of bona fide intention to 
become a ctitzen. 

I, James Alvin, a native of Cork, in Ireland, of 

the age of 42 years, and now or lately owing alle- 

giance to his majesty the king of the united kiny- 





effecting their object. Some of the courts of the 
States and of the United States have occasionally | 
misapprehended the provisions of the act of April, | 
1802, entitled “An act to establish an uniform rule of | 
naturalization, and to repeal thé acts heretofore pass- 
ed on that subject’? ‘The following enstructions will 
b: fou J to correspond, in every pxrticular, with the 
actin question. They should be carefully nerused 
and preserved by all those whom it may concern 
Instructions to aliens arriving in the United States, 

who may be desirous of becoming citizens thereof. 

Three things sre indispensible to the naturaliza-' 
tion of an alien, namely: 

1. A report of himself on his arrival in the United 








States. 

. A declaration of bona fide intention to become 
a ci\izen. 

. A declaration upon oath or affirmation, to sup- 
port the constitution of the Unired States, and 
a renunciation of all foreign allegiance. 

First—A report of himself, if of the age of twen 
ty-one years; or, if under that age, the report to be 
made for him, by his parent, guardian, master, or 


td 


G3 





mistress. It must be made to the clerk of the dis-| 
trict court of the district where the aliens arrives, 
or to some other court of record of the United) 
States, or of either of the territorial districts, or of 
a particular state. 


don of Great Briiain and Ireland, do hereby de- 
clare, that it is bona fide my intention to become 
citizen of the United States, and to renounce for- 
ever all allegiance and fidelity to any foreign prince 
potentate, state, or sovereignty whatever: and par 
ticularly torenounce forever all allegiance and fi- 
delity to the said majesty the king of the United 


‘kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


JAMES ALVIN. 
Sworn to, or affirmed, zn open court. 


Thirdly—Declaration upon oath or affirmation, 
to support the constitution, and renunciation of fo- 
reign allegiance. This is the final step. It may be 
made three years after the declaration, (No. IL.) 
but not sooner. 

When the alien is about to make it, he must ap- 
ply to the clerk of the court with whom he filed 
his report, (No. 1) who will furnish him with a 
certificate thereof, for a fee of fifty cents: and also 
to the clerk of the court wherein his declaration, 
(No. II.) has been made and recorded, from whom 
he may likewise procure a certificate of such a de- 
clarauiou having been made. 

' The alien must then apply to a supreme, supe- 
rior, district, or circuit court of some of the states, 
or of the territorial districts of the United States, 
or acircuit or district court of the United States, 
and with the two certificates mentioned, present 
the following application: 
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No. Ul. Form of the application. 

To the bonorable the district court of the United 
States for the district of Maryland, now sitting in 
the city of Baltimore: ) 

The application of James Alvin respectfully show. 
eth: 

The said applicant has made report, and caused 
registry to be made of himself, with a view to his 
naturalization, according to. the law of the United 
States in that case enacted; acertificate of which 
report and registry, is herewith sxhibited; and has, 
moreover, made a declaration of his dona fide inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United St«tes, as 
required by law, of which a certificate is likewise 
here presented. Wherefore, the said applicant 
respectfully prays the honorable the court, that he 
may, in the usual form, be admitted a citizen of 
the United States. 

| JAMES ALVIN. 

Upon this application the court must be satisfi- 

Ist. That.the alien has resided within the United 
States five years at least. 

21. That he has resided within the state or ter- 
ritory, where the court is at the time held, one 
year at least. 

3d. That during the five years, the alien has be- 
haved as a man of good moral character, attached 
to the principles of the constitution of the United 
States and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same. 

The oath of the applicant will in no case, be al- 
iowed to prove his residence. 

Upon being satisficd on these poiats the court 
will admit the alien to citizenship, upon his making 
the following declaration: 

No. TV. From the final declaration. 

I, James Alvin, do hereby declare, that I will sup- 
port the constitution of the United States, and that 
Ido absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure 
all allegiance and fidelity to every foreign prince, 
potentate, state, or sovereignty whatever; and par- 
ticularly, I do hereby absolutely and entirely re- 
nounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to the 
king ofthe united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. JAMES ALVIN. 

Sworn to, or affirmedin open court. 

If the alien, applying for admission, has borne 
any hereditary title, or been of any of the orders of 
nobility, he must add to the next preceeding de- 
claration as follows: And furthermore, I do hereby 
expressly renounce all claim to any hereditary ti- 
tle, or order of nobility, and especially to the title 
of viscount, carl, or marquis (as the case may be,) 
which I have heretofore borne. 

The clerk of the court will record those proceed- 
ings, and will furnish, on application, a certifi- 
cate of citizenship, which will be evidence that the, 
alien has been duly naturalized. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Every court of record, in any individual state, 
having common law jurisdiction, and a seal and 
clerk or prothonotary, is considered as a district 
court, within the meaning of the act concerning na-| 
tura!ization- 


| 


me 


Any alien who has made report on his arrival in 
the United States, (as in No. I.) and who has made 
a declaration, [as in No. II] of Sona fide intention, 
dying before he is actually naturalized, his widow. 
and children are considered as such, upon taking 
the oath prescribed by law, [as in No. IV.] : 

The children of persons duly naturalized under 
any of the laws of the United States—or who, pre- 
viously tothe passing of any law on that subject by 
the government of the United Siates [i. e. previous- 
ly to the 26th of March, 1790,] may have become 
citizens of any one of the states under the laws 
thereof. being under the age of twenty one at the 
time of their parent’s being naturalized, are, dwel- 
ling in the United States, considered citizens. 


neces samen ne perpen 


Promotions and Appointments. 


Adjutant €& Inspector Generals, Office, 
10th March, 1819. 
General Order.—Promotions and appointments 
made inthe army of the United States, since the 
publication of the register, for January, 1819. 


Corps of engineers. 

Lt. col. W. K. Armistead, to be col. 12th Nov. 
1818, vice Swift, resigned. 

Brevet col. W. M’Ree, major, to be lieut. col 
12th Nov. 1818, vice Armistead, promoted. 
Brevet lieut. col. J. G. Totten, captain to be 
major, 12th Nov. 1818, vice M’Ree promoted. 
Ist. lieut. T. W. Maurice, to be captain, 12th 
November, 1818, vice Totten, promoted. ' 
21 lieut. G. Blaney, to be first Lieut. 12th Nov. 
1818, vice Maurice, promoted. 

First regiment of infantry. 
Ist. lieut. Robert L. Coomb, to be captain, 7th 
January, 1819, vice Amelung, resigned. 
24 lieut. Wm. Seaton, tobe Ist lieut. Ist. Jan. 
1819, vice Smith, resigned. 
2d It. Wm. Harney, to be Ist It. 7th January, 
1819, vice Coomb, promoted. : 
Fourth reziment of infantry. 
Ist It. Joseph Shomo, to be captain, Ist Marc 
1819, vice M’Intosh, promoted. 
2d It. Thomas Williamson, to be Ist. lieut. 8th 
January, 1819, vice Bunting. 
2d It. John Hull, to be Ist. lieut. 1st. March, 
1819, vice Shomo, promoted. 
Seventh regiment of infantry. 

2d It. George Murdoch, to be Ist Jieut. Slst 
January, 1819, vice M’Donald, resigned. 


Eighth regiment of infantry. 
Brevet col. George M. Brooke, major, to be lt. 
col. lst March, 1819, vice Trimble, resigned. 
Capt. John N. M’Intosh, of the 4th infantry, to 
be major, Ist March, 1819, vice Brooke, promoted. 
Ist lieut. R. Humphreys, to be captain, 24th Dec. 
1818, vice Houston, deceased. 
Ist lieut. Nath. Young, to be captain, Ist. Jan. 
1819, vice Wright, resigned. 
2d lieut. Wilson Whatley, to be Ist lieut. 24th 
Dec. 1818, vice Humphreys, promoted. 
2d lieut. George W. Allen, to be Ist lieut. 1st Jan 
1819, vice Young, promoted. 





The provisions of the act respecting naturaliza- 
tion has reference to free white aliens only. | 

Aliens residing within the limits and under the! 
jurisdiction of the United States, between the 18th | 
day of June, 1798, and the 14th day of April, 1802 
and who had continued so to reside, may be ac 
mitted citizens without a compliance with the pro- 
vision of the law which requires a law of bona fide 
intention:. 





APPOINTMENTS. 

W.H. Livingston, S. M. light artillery, to be post 
surgeon, 3.4 Feb. 1819. 

Chas. M‘Crudy, to be surgeon’s mate, light ar- 
tillery, 3d Feb. 1819. 

Rd. M. Harrison, It. 2d infantry, to be assistant 
deputy quarter master general, 3d March, 1819. 

Abraham C. Fowler, to be 2d lieut. corps of ar- 
tillery, 3d March, 1819. 
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Joseph Hopkins, to be 2d lieut. corps of artillery, | 


h, 1819. 
snared Van Ness, to be 2d lieut. corps of artille- 


ry, 3d March, 1819. ' 

Joel Spencer, to be 2d lieut. corps of artillery, 
3d March, 1819. : 

John R. Morgan, to be 2d lieut. corps of artille- 
ry, 3d March, 1819. 

Thomas Barker, to be 2d lieut. 1st Infantry, 3d 
Fet. 1819. ss 

Elijah Davis, to be 2d lieut. Ist infantry, 3d 
Feb. 1819. 

Bradford Bradly, to be 2d lieat. 1st infantry, 3d 
March, 1819. ° 

Alfred Mitchell, to be 2d It. Ist infantry, 3d 
March, 1819. . 

Edwin V. Sumner, tothe 2d lieut. 2d infantry, 
$d March, 1819. 

Samuel W. Hunt, to be 2d lieut. 3d infantry, 3d 
Fed. 1819. 

Peter T. January, to be 2d lieut. 3d infantry, 
34 March, 1819. 


Wm.H. Mann, to be 2d. lieut. 4th infantry, 3d ) 


Feb. 1819. 

Robert B. A. Tate, to be 2d lieut. 4th infantry, 
Sd March, 1819. 

R. H. Branch, to be 2d lieut. 7th infantry, 3d 
Feb. 1819. 

Solomon Chambliss, to be 2d lieut. 7th infantry, 
3d March, 1819. 

Edward Webb, tobe 2d lieut. 8th infantry, 3d 
Feb. 1819. 

Frederick Lazarus, tobe 2d. lieut. 8th infantry 
3d Feb. 1819. 

W. B. Everitt, to be 2d lieut. 8th infantry, 3d 
March, 1819. 


Ist lieut- H. H. Minton, corps of artillery, to be 
assistant commissary of subtistence, 9th March, 
1819. ‘ : 

Ist lieut. H. K. Mead, corps of artillery, to be 
assistant commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 
1819. | 7 

Ist lieut. W. L. Booth, corps of artillery, to be 
assist. commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

2d lieut. W. B. Adams, corps of artillery, to be 
assist. commissary of subsissence, 9th March, 1819, 

2d lieut. J. P Deterich, corps of artillery, to be 
assist. commissary of subsistence, 9th March,1819. 

Ist lieut. Christopher Keizer, ordnance, to be 
assist. commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

Ist lieut. Elijah Lyon, light artillery, to be assist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

2d lieut. W. Smith, light artillery, to be assist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

2d lieut. Andrew M’Intire, light artillery, to be 
assist. commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

21 lieut. Thomas Barker, Ist inf. to be asst. com- 
missary of subsisten@, 9th March, 1819. 

21 lieut. Bradford Bradly, 1st infantry, to be 
assist. commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

Ist lieut. James Young, 2d infantry, to be assist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

Ast lieut. Samuel B. Griswold, 2d infantry, to be 
assist. commissary of subsistence, 9th March,1819. 

Ist. lieut. Walter Bicker, 2d infantry, to be asst. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

Ist lieut. John B. Clark, 3d infantry, to be assist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. — 

Ist lieut. E. E. Brooks, 3d infantry, tobe assist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

2d lieut. Charles Harrison, 3d inf. to be assist, 








commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 


James W. Paxton, to be surgeon’s mate, 8th | Ist lieut. Francis W. Brady, 4th inf. to be assist. 


infantry, 3d Feb. 1819. 

Gideon Lowe, to be 2d lieut. Rifle regt. Sd Feb. 
1819, 

; Daniel Keith, tobe 2d lieut rifle regt. 3d Feb. 
819. 

Wm. D. M’Cray, tobe 2d lieut. rifle regt. Sd 
Feb, 1819. 

Orromel Johnson, to be surgeon’s mate rifle regt 
3d March, 1819. 

The officers promoted, will report for duty, ac- | 
cording to their promotions. Those appointed | 
have received special orders from ‘his office. 

Ist lieut. Felix Ansart, corps of artillery, to be 
— commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 
1819. 

Ist lieut. Thomas C. Legate, corps of artillery, 
to be assistant commissary of subsistence, 9th 
March, 1819. 

Brevet captain Samuel Spotts, Ist lieut. corps 
of artillery, to be assistant commissary of subsist- 
ence, 9th March, 1819. 

Ist lieut. Richard Bache, corps of artillery, to be 
or sta commissary of subsisteuce, 9th March 

Ist lieut. Joseph P. Taylor, corps of artillery, to 
oe cana commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 
1819. 

ist lieut. Charles'S. Merchant, corps of artillery, 
to be assistant commissary of subsistence, 9th 
March, 1819. 

Ist lieut. Timothy Green, corps of artillery, to 
— commissary of subsistence, 9th March 

Ist lieut. N.G. Wilkinson, corps of artillery, to 


icommissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 


Ist lieut: Joseph Gleason, Sth infantry, to be asst. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th Marcl, 1819. 

[st lieut. Nathan Clark, 6th infantry to be assist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

Ist lieut. T. Hunt, 5th infantry, to be assist com- 
missary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

Ist lieut. Robert H. Hammond, 5th inf to be 
assist.commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

2d lieut. S. S. Stacy, 5th infantry, to be assist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

1st lieut. Isaac Clark, 6th infantry, to be assist. 
commissary of subsistance, 9th March, 1819. 

Ist lieut. Hazel Bedel, 6th infantry, to be assist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

2d lieut. Charles Burbridge, 6th infantry, 4 be 
assist. commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

2d lieut. H. S. Mallory, 7th infantry, to be agsist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

2d lieut. A. M. Houston, 7th infantry, to be asst. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March 1819. 

2d lieut. Wm. W. Bronaugh, 7:h inf. to be assist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819: 

2d lieut. Edward Webb, 8th infantry tobe assist. 
commissary of subsistence, 9th March, 1819. 

The assistant commissaries will report, by letter, 
to colonel George Gibson, commissary general of 
subsistence, at Wasiaington, and receive bis instruc- 
tions relative to their duties. 

By order, 
D. PARKER, adj. and insp. ger. 


Vote. By general order, of 27th January, 1819, 


previous to the resignation of lieut. colonel Trim- 


ble, major Brooke, of the 4th infantry, and major 








be assistant commissary of subsistence, 9th March 


Dinkins, of the 8tii infantry, were transferred, on 
1819, their mutual application. 
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_ Meteorological. For the month, 73 80 
The politeness of tne Registers of land offices Highest, 11th day, 96 20 
ofthe United States, and of several other gentle- Lowest, Ist 51 00 
men, has enabled me to collect meteorological facts Winds—Western semicircle, 32 
and observations for nearly twenty years past. The Exustern, 18 
places of observation extend from Detroit to Oua- Cardinal points, AS 
chita, New Orleans, and Savannah; including a Weather—Clear 58 
space of 12 degrees of longi ude and latitude. Cloudy, 26 
The Temperatures by Fahrenheit’s thermometer; Rai, 9 
and the Winds and the Weather are noted in the SAVANNAH—July, 1818. 
Morning, at2 P M. and in the Evening. Ifsuch Mean temperature— Moi. ing, 73 39 
observations are continued, (as I hope they will be, ) 2P. M. 92 54 
for a few years, much interesting knowledge of Evening, 81 84 
he meteorology of our country will be effected. ‘ ‘ For the month, 82 59 
he following result ofthe observations for Decem- Highest, 3d day, 101 
der, 1818, made, at Detroit by Peter Audrain Esq. Lowest, 10thday _ 72 
egister of the land office, and, at Savannah, by Winds—Western semicircle, 47 
Augustus G. Oelmer, Esq. will serve as a specimen. Easiern, 19 
DETROIT. Cardinal points—N 4,S 35, E 
_Mean temperatures—Morning, 21 27 ee eee 4, W 4. | 
2 P. M. 28 72 Cloudy 4 
ae 24 09 Rain, : 7 
or ; 
Highest on the 25th, € month, 2 a Quantity of rain, 3 inches 21 100. 
. nes 16th, 4 00 Washes JOSIAH MEIGS. 
Range of mercury. 38 00 mgton city, March 18, 1819. 
Winds.—From the western semicircle, 54 | Washi . 
Tena Wak Maikiogn a @ ao ashington City, March $0, 1818. 
From the cardinal points, 21 as stn—As it is gratifying to the curious and 
Weather.—Ciesr, 3B rma . e preserve from oblivion meteorological 
Cloudy, 39 ; kl .- — _— in various parts of our country, 
Rain or snow, U eta sete | the following minutes of the ex- 
i SAVANNAH. and tremalt heat ‘oon ar wiblishtion’ Tales 
“Mean temperatures.—) ee 
peratures ie ag po re iby Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
Eveni 3 
: rt = ne | February 13th or 14th 1817. 
Highest on the 10th, 74 00 Waeshinet + ong: 
Lowest 2ist, 24 00 | hel B ~ city, at zero. 
Range of mercury, 50 00 | 1. rrr’ 21-2 below zero. 
Winds.—From the western semicircle, 55 oe een eee. % ri 
From the eastern do. 29 Ne —— : oe 
From the cardinal points, 9 N - ¥ " k zm . 8 
Weather.—Clear, 68 Albany oe y City, i > 
ty, 3 
aad ? ] ; Hartford city, Con. 14 do 
Quantity/of rain, Linch 46 100 ris ens : 4 = oF 
The mean temperatures, for the month at Sa-| Aaah 7 oem - 
vannah, was almost double that at Detroit. Po flend. M: hae Ge 
The winds from the western semicircle of the Mewhur pa a pe 
horizon was, at Savannah, three times, and at De- Gar Jini ypors 20 do 
troit nearly ¢wice more frequent than from the! and on the 15th F % 2 rm 
Eastern. But, in the summer, the proportion varies; Hanover x. u 8 - 
for in july 1818, at Detroit the west was, to the east Montre 1 Cc d ae - 
58 to $3l—at Savannah, as 31 to 33. _ rg Ser girs - ~ - 
Savannah is nearly on the colliminium of the varia-| Jan. 10, 1810 hinkat ro o 
ble and the trade winds, In the winter the great! Ja $ 30, 1818. a ae oo 
erial current declines to the south, and the wes | Fe >, 1% do. o : a 
tern winds prevail at Savannah. : -/ Jan 30 ‘do Epsom N H se ae 
I take this opportunity of.expressing my thanks ‘Jan. 31, do Sones ‘a pes it _ 
to those gentlemen who have aided my wishes, _| Feb. 11, do Washin, t ; m4 
oe JOSIAIL MEIGS. Ma : igh 
Washington March 11 1818. Portsmouth, N.H rh — er 
9 SN chee O 
Detroit is in latitude, north, 42° 40’ 0?’ Springhs Id, M age ae 
longitude, W. 6f the capitol 6° 2’12” | Windsor, Vt. : * a 
Savannah—latitude, north, a - oe Bellows F: lls Vt = Z 
longitude, W of the capitel 4° 14’ 12” Cavendish, vt . 30 ra 
DETROIT—July 1518. Hallowell Me 39 rp 
Medan temperature—Morning, 66 29 Sackett’ oft b re do 
2 P. M. 8325 | joa py 
Evening, 7% 87 | Franconia, N. H. 39 de 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
KEPT AT CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, BY SAMUEL WILLIAMS; Sxide THE OBSERVATIONS MADE FOR ONE ENTIRE LEAR, 


FROM JULY 1, 1817, TO JUNE 30, 1818. : ~ tae 


EELS CIO 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


* 





There are three observations made each day—to wit: morning, noon, (or 2 o’clock, P. M.) and eveniiig, which 
are entered, respectively, under those three primary divisions of the table. Some alterations have been made in the 
hour of observation, according to the changes of the seasons; but since the first of April last, they are regularly 
mace at sunrise, at 2 o'clock, P. M. and at sunset. : . . be | 

The first column contains the day of the month, with the dominical letter for the year prefixed to each Sunday. 

The first column in each of the divisions, shews the temperature of the atmosphere. The thermometer used is 
a mereurial one, made by Gilbert & Co. London. The tube is fixed in a brass plate, with the scales of Fahrenheit 
and Reaumur: the former is the one used. -The thermometer is suspended six feet from the floor, and four inches 
from the wall, in a porch nine feet wide, tronting the south—both ends of which, as well as the front, being open, 
admits a free circulation of thé atmosphere. And while the thermometer is entirely defended from the direct sun- 
beams, a sufficient influence is admitted, by reflection from the surface of a grass plat in front of the porch; to shew 
the true atmospheric temperature. =" 

The second column shews the points from which the winds blow. This is always ascertained from the courses of 
he clouds, when there are any; otherwise, by the smoke from chimnies. From the position of the hills on the east 
and west sides of Chillicothe, the indications of the vane cannot be relied upon for the course of the winds. The 
‘otters “Zz.” in this. column, signify a light zephyr, imperceptible to the senses 41 the surtace of the earth, and known 
only by the gentle progress of the clouds, When the points only are given, a light perceptible breeze is*meant. A 
brisk wind is denoted by the letters ‘‘br.”; and a very strong wind by the letters “sir.” “‘ Var,” signifies variable, 
When two opposite currents of wind are observed, the upper current is expres d first. 

‘Lhe third column shews the state of the weather, brielly descriked. The word ‘‘clear” is inténded to denote 2 
cloudless sky; and when there are a few detached ‘: fying cleuds,”? those words are added. 

Misccllaneots remarks are added at the bottom of the register.of each month, with reference to the day on which 
they are made. 

The last year docs not furnish a fair example of the meteorology of Ohio. The cold of the last winter exceede:t 
by several degrees that of any former year since the settlement of the states and by reason of the lateness and cold- 
ness of the spring, vegetatiop was three or four weeks later than it usually is. Yet so remarkably rapid has it advau- 
ved sinee the warm weather commenced, that it is now as near maturity as it generally i$ at this season. 
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NOTES—On the 3d the first fog this summer—10th, Wheat harvest begins, 
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MORNING, (7 O’CLOCK) NOON. EVENING, (7 0’cLOck.) 
D’ys| Thr} Winds Weather. Thr{ Winds Weather. Thr| Winds Weather. 
1} 64°; W Clear 70 |W Clear, flying clouds 73 |W Clear as 
2} 62 jcalm Light clouds 78 jcalm Some light clouds ~ 71 jcalm Cloudy 
3} 63 {calm Foggy 82 |jNE Clear, tlying clouds 80 [NE It. {Clear 
4} 67 jcalm Clear —_ |— Clear, some clouds 78 (Wit. {Cl’r.somer'n 4 p.m. fr.N 
5} 69 jcalm Fo 87 |F. It. Clear, some clouds 83 jcalm Clear ‘ 
£6] 76 |;WNW /|Cloudy 88 | WNWbr| Clear, some clouds 74 |NNW_{Rain, at 3 p.m. ther. 038 
7| 70 |W Posey 76 |SSW = | Cloudy 75 |SW Cloudy 
8} 69 |W Cloudy and some rain 84 |NW Flying clouds 80 INW It. [Clear 
9} 66 IZ Some clouds 77 |E Cloudy 69 |E Flying clouds 
10} 65 |SW Clondy 79 |S Clondy | 72 1S Ci'dy,show’rs fr.3toSp.m. 
11} 72 'S - [Cloudy 87 |Wobr. |Flying clouds 77 |\Wit. |Some thin clouds 
_12) 72 Ww It. |Cloudy—threatens rain 88 {NW br. | Dense, flying clouds 75 |SW it. {Clrg up after heavy-rain 
#13] 65 |NW It. |'Thin clouds 82 |INW Flying clouds 73 INW it. |Vhin clouds 
14) 61 IN it. Clear (at 6 a. m. ther, 59) $0 |E Clear, fine weather 77 |SE tt. [Clear and serene 
15; 65 |E Clear 82 |E Flying clouds 77 |\SW Cloudy and Jowering : 
16] 72 jealm Clear, (light fog) 90 \|E va. Dense flying clouds 3| 78 \calm Clear, some thin clouds 
17] 70 tealm Clear 90 jIE Yense flying clouds 79 jcalm Clear 
18} 69 jcalm Clear, (light fog) 85 1S Dense flying clouds 76 jcalm Thin clouds 
19] 73 jealm Clear, (light fog) 83 |W br. {Some clouds 83 jealm Clear, some thin clouds 
20; 78 |NWit. (Cloudy, threatening rain 84 |NW br. | Dense clouds, lowering 70 IN It. Thin el’ds, rain in aft'n 
21) 63 |NE Cloudy, threatening rain 69 [ESE Cloudy, light showers 76 (S$ Cloudy, light showers 
22; 71 INW br. |Cloudy, light showers , 72 [NW Clear, cs’d up at 10 a.m. 72 jcalm Clear and serene 
23} 63 INW ht. [Clear, fine weather 82 INNW It.} CPr,thin cl’ds on horizon 78 |W it. Hazy, threatens rain 
24] 62 |W It, Cloudy, rain 68 (W&E | FPgel'ds,rain cl’dil a.m. 66 INE Clear 
25) 56 jealm  |H’vyfog, cl’d offat 3 a.m. 76 |F lt. {Clear, some clouds 69 jcalm = [Clear 
26] 54 calm Heavy fog 80 |SE Flying clonds 72 jcalm Cl'’r, thin cl’ds on horizon. 
‘E27] 63 |Wit. |Cloudy, some rain 77 |SW br. Flying clouds 74 |SW Cloudy 
28) 74 calm Cloudy 84 [NNW It.) Flying clouds 82 jcalm Some thin clouds 
pe 76 | NW it. | Thin clouds, some rain 84 (Wit. [A few thin clouds 84 jcalm = | CP'dy. (at Sp. m. ther. 7 
2 75 INW Cloudy 83 INW Clondy | 77 INW Ci'dy,(3 p.m. ther, 92 2-2 
Sif 74 {N Clear, light fog q 87 (\N Flying clouds ) 81 fcalm Clear 
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AUGUST, 1817. 
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MORNING, (7 0’CLOCK.) NOON. EVENING, (7 0’CLOCK.) 








Winds. Weather. Winds. Weather. The Winds. Weather - 








Cl'r. in aft’n cl’ds fr. east 
Clear 


calm 
calm 


lear 
Cloudy 


calm 
S le. 


calm 


Clear (at 6 a. m. thr. 58) 
calm 


Clear 


—| 


25 
26 
27 
28 
2 
30 
E 3} 





ealm 
calm 
ealm 
calm 
SW 
NW 
Im 
calm 
calin 
ealin 
calm 
SE It. 
S 
calm 
calm 
calm 
calm 
W it. 
Ww 
calm 
Ww 
N br. 
calm 
calm 
E. lt. 
calm 
ealin 


ee 


calm 





Foggy 
Clear 
Foggy 
Clear 
Cloudy, rain 
Cloudy 
Cioudy and hazy 
Yd 

sy 
Some thin clouds 
Foggy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 


Foggy 


Foggy 
Clear 


Clear 

Clear, some thin cloads 
Clear 

Foggy : 
Cloudy, clear at sunrise 
Clear 

Foggy 

Fogg 

Cloudy 

Foggy 

Foggy 
(No observation made) 


Foggy 














‘ 


W it. 
Ww 

W 

S It. 
W 
NE 
NE It. 
E 

SE 

E It. 
SW It. 
SW 





'S W it. 
|W 
iW 
Ww 
W 
NW 
Ww 
Ww 
N 
NE 
F, 
KE 
W it. 
NE 





eeu clouds 
( 


Cloudy, light showers 
loud 
Some flying clouds 


loudy 
Neo observation made) 
Flying clouds 
Clear 








Clear 

Cloudy, light showers 
Clear, some clouds 
Clear, some flying clouds 
Clear 

Flying clouds 

Flying clouds, (obs. 2 p.m. 
Clear 

Clear 

Clear, shower at 10 a.m. 
Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy, shower at 9 a.m. 
Clear, some flying clouds 
Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

(No observation made) 
Clear 

Fiying clouds 








NE 








Clear 


ealm 
Ww 
calm 
calm 
Ww 
calm 
ealm 
calm 
SE 

E It. 
FE It. 
SE It. 
calm 
calm 
icalm 
lealm 
icalm 
Ww 
Ww 
WNW 
N br. 
N.It. 
NE 
calm 
calm 
calm 
calm 
NE 
calm 








Clear, it. showers in aft'n. 
Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Cloudy, afternoon clear 
Cloudy 

Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Clear, some thin clouds 
Clondy, showers fr. 4 p.m. 
Cloudy, rain 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear, some thin clouds 
Clear, some thin clouds 
Ci'dy. h’vy. r. fr. 4 30 p.m. 
Clear fthun. & It‘ng. 
Clear {cleared up at 8 
Cloudy, r. 1 p. m. wind N. 
Clear, thin clouds 

Clear 

Thin clouds 

Clear 

Clear 

Thin clouds 





Clear, thin clouds 
iClear 


NOT E—On the 7th, about 8 o’clock P. M. the wind, being then W. veered to the N. W. when a severe storm of wind, rain, and 
hail, commenced, accompanied with almost incessant and vivid lightning, and tremendous thunder, all which continued for three 


hours; 9 gramt quantity of rain fell, but I had no rain guage to measure it. 
and, that which was so destructive in various parts of the Atlantic states, which occurred about the same time. 


There is a remarkable coincidence between this 


storm, 
Some curious facts 


might be obtained by a comparison of the observations made on this phenomenon, as it occurred in various parts of the U. States. 


SEPTEMBER, {8t?7. 
OT aS 





MORNING, (7 O'CLOCK.) 


NOON. 


EVENING, (6 6’CLOCK.) 


atin 
_ 





Winds 


Weather. 


Wines. 


Weather. 


{ 
Thr! Winds. 


Weather. 











NOTE.—25th the rains had swelled the waters very 


39 
38 


52 


calm 
NE, It. 
calm 





[NE 

j NY E Vare 
fealm 
W 
W 
SW 
Ww 
caim 
calm 
NW 
ealm 
calm 





calin 


Fo 

Clear, thin clouds 

Clear 

Clear, some thin clouds 
Cloudy, occasional showers 
Cloudy 

Clear, some thin clouds 


Thin clouds P 
Cloudy, threatens rain 


. a 

Cloudy, rain 

Cloudy, rain 

Cloudy and hazy 
Cloudy, light rain 

i Flying clouds 

‘Clear, some thin clouds 
| Clear 

Clear 





; Cloudy, much rn, lightning 
| CPdy, (and thunder last n’t 


| Cloudy, rain 
| Clear 

Clear 
Fe 
Cloudy, rn fr. 6 30 a.m. 
| Fopey, slight frost 
Foggy 
Cloudy, some rain 


Ci'dy, r’n last nt.8 to 10 p.m 


Ci'dy & hazy, r’n last night 











W it. 
Ww 

SW It. 
w 

W 
WKE 


NW 
NW 
NW 
INW 





|Clear 

Clear, flying clouds 

Clear, flying clouds 
Flying clouds, like for rain 
Clear, flying clouds 

Clear, flying clouds 

Clear, some thin clonds 
Ci'dy, rain, be 
Clear, flying clouds 
Cl'dy, rn fr. 7 to 9 a.m, 
Cloudy, rain 

Clear, tlying clouds 
Cloudy, rain 

Cl’y, r’n, ceased at 9 a, m. 


Cloudy 

Clear, flying clouds 
Clear, flying clouds 
Clear, flying clouds 
Flying clouds 

Thin clouds 
Cloudy, rain 
Clear, some flying clouds 
Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy. rain 
Clear, flying clouds 
Clear 

Cloudy, rain 





nat 10a.m.,) 








Ci’dy, seems to be el’ring up. 
Cldy, appears to be el’g up) 








77 jealm 
78 eaten 
80 :calm 
75 \W 
74 |W Ite 
73 iW ite 
78 fealm 
75 \icalm 
80 |jcalm 
75 |W 
72 INW 
70 


56 
63 
65 
62 
70 
69 
78 
74 


NE 
NE 
Ww 
calm 
Ww 
calm 
calm 
Ww 
ealm 
Ww 
NW 
Ww 
calm 
calm 
NW 
NW 





NW 


NE br. 


NW It. 


Clear. thin clouds 

Clear 

Clear 

CI'dy, r’n commenced 5p.m 
Clear, some thin clouds 
Clear 

Clear, thin clouds 

Cloudy, rain ceased 1 p.m. 
Cir, gust of rn fr.NW7pm. 
Cloudy, rain in afternoun 
Cloudy, clearing up 
Cloudy 

Cloudy, rain : 
Cloudy, hazy and lowering 
Ci'dy & dark,threatens r’n 
Clear 

Crdy, It. showers aft’noon 
Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Thin clouds 

Thin clouds 

Cloudy, showers all day 
Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear,r’n ceas’é about nooz 
Clear 

Cloudy | 

Cloudy, rain 





rauch. The Scioto river is as high as it usually is at the spring floods. Great 
nitaities of eam and other crops on the low river bottoms will necessarily be destroyed. 
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MORNING, (7 O'CLOCK.) | NOON. | EVENING, (6 0’cLocK.) 
! ah 3 

B’ys| Thr) Winds, Weather. Thr| Winds. Weather. Thr} Winds. Weather. x 

— 3 : a 
3} 50 | NE var. Clear, thin flying clouds |) 65 | NF. i Clear, flying clouds 60 INE Cloudy 
9] 53 |NE It. |Cloudy 65 |NE ‘Cloudy 64 (SE Cloudy 

' 31 53 |NEIt. (Cloudy 76 |NW it. ‘Clear, flying clouds 66 {calm lear 
4) 49 jealm ceBey ; 74 |W | Clear 67 |SW Clear 
5} 59 |W Cloudy 73 |W | Clear, flying clouds 66 |W Thin clouds _ 

B 6\ 53 |S Cloudy, rain } 63 |S Cloudy, rain 63 |S Clondy, r’n in light showers af 
71 49 |W br. {Clear, flying clouds 59 |W br. |Clear, heavy flying clouds |} 56 |W Clear {day 
g| 40 |calm Foggy 72 \W | Clear 53 |W Clear 
9| 47 |calm Foggy 53 |N | Cloudy 53 |N Cloudy _ 

30} 36 |calm Foggy 64 'ealm ‘Clear and serene 54 \calm Clear 
11| 34 j|calm ogsy 67 |NW , Clear 58 |calm Clear 
#12} 50 |W Cl’y,(began to cloud at6am)| 66 |W i Cloudy 63 |W Clear 
“143} 48 |calm raey : _ ‘(No observation) 60 |NW Cloudy 
14) 50 |calm Cloudy, some rain 68 INW Clear, flying clouds 59 {calm Clear 
15| 44 |NW Cloady 60 |NW Clear, flying clouds 54 |calm Clear 
161 41 |NW Ci'dy, light rain last night)| 52 pad Clear, flying clonds 46 |calm Clear 
37| 38 |NW Light clouds 56 (NW Clear, flying clouds 48 jcalm Clear 
18} 37 jcalm =| Clear, slight frust 68 lw Clear 58 jealm {Clear 

P19] 38 jcalm = |Foggy 71 iINW Clear 63 jcalm Clear 
20| 43 jcalm Clear 67 |NW | Clear 67 | calm Clear 
21; 40 |NW Clear 79 NW ' Clear 73 |calm Clear 
ge] 56 |NW Flying clouds 80 |W Clear 72 |W Clear 
23| 58 |W Clear, some thin clouds 66 |W Cloudy 65 W Cloudy 
24) 62 |W Cloudy, rain 67 ad Cloudy, rain 62 'N Cloudy 
25) 51 |N Cloudy 56 |N Cloudy |55 SE Cioudy 

FE 26| 52 |SE var. |Cloudy, (Note.) 57 isw ICPy, r’n commenced 10 am}; 67 |W Cl’y, appears like clearing off 
27) 67 |W br. {CI'dy, rains (at 8 wind NW] 55 (NW Cloudy, aceasiona! showers! 51 NW Cloudy, rain ceased at 1 p.m. 
28] 34 | WNW |Clear, some thinclouds || 49 ;W Clear 34 \NNW Clear, some thin clouds 
29] 20 |INW Ci'r, ice half an inch thick || 51 |NW Ciear | 35 iNW Clear 
30) 24 jealm Cir, ice half an inch thick'} 60 |NW | Clear 41 jcalm Clear ; é 
31] 47 4S Cloudy, light rain 53 |S Cloudy, light rain 55 \S Cloudy, drizzling rain 


NOTE —At 8 last evening, wind veered to W. and cleared off—soan returned to S.E. with clouds. 


te ees 


NOVEMBER, 1817. 












































MORDING, (4 O'CLOCK.) NOON. EVEN<NG, (6 O'CLOCK.) 
j <i ee 
D’ys| Thr} Winds Weather. Thr} Winds Weather. Thr} Winds Weather. 
1] s2 IN Cloudy, light rain 56 \N Cloudy, rain } 52 |Nbr. [Cloudy,rain 
EB 2] 43 IN Cloudy, rain ceased at 10 Jast}} 54 INW Clear, flying clouds 48 |NW Clear, thin clouds 
3! 30 ‘calm Thick fog [even.|| 56 INW Cloudy 4 50 |€alm Cloudy 
4| 37 |calm Foggy — 47 jcalm Cloudy 42 (clear Smoky 
5} 33 jealm Phick to 64 jcalm Clear, thin clouds 54 |cahna Cloudy 
6] 52 ISW Cloudy, light shower 67 |W br, |Clear, flying clouds 58 {calm Clear 
7| 47 |calm Clear ; 68 fealm =| Thiv clouds 64 jealm . {Cloudy 
8] 61 |SW Cloudy, rain 67 |SW Cloudy, (at 3 P. M. Thr. 73)]] 71 |S Light clouds 
E 9] 61 Isw Cloudy, rain Rain ceases 60 |SW Clear, flyimg clouds 
10} 51 |ealm Fo . 73 ISW Clear, some flying clouds 67 |SW Clear 
41] 61 | W Clear, threatens rain 77 |ISW Clear, shower at 8 A, M. 
12 O7 From the 12th to the : 
13 2ist inelusive, prevented by 
14 ill health from making ob-||- 
15 servations. 
E16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 ¥ 
22; 29 | V Clear No observatjon 45 |NW Clear 
E 23} 30 jcealm Clear do 33 jealm Clear, (time, 5 o'clock * 
24) 17 |calm Clear do 35 'calm Clear do ' 
25; 17 |calm Clear do 37 jcalm Clear do 
26! 19 |ealm Clear do 35 jcalm Clear do , 
27; 21 calm Clear 58 lealm ‘[Clear, (time, 3 o’cl’k P, M.) 
28,19 |calm Clear 58 Icalm Clear do 
ms 23 calin Clear 59 |calm Clear do 
F 30! 32 |ealm Clear calm Clear 
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DECEMBER, 1817. 
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0 


O'CLOCK, P. M. 





~ 
COOMNOKHEW 


fad ot tend 
Co to 


Winds 


Weather. 


Weather. 





‘jealm 
W 
WwW 
NW 
calm 
calm 
NW 
‘calm 
‘calm 
leaha 
‘calm 
ISW br, 
iW 
iW br. 
NW 
W 
NW 
NW 
NW 
NW 
NW 
NW 
NW 
SW 
NW 
NW 
SW 








MORNING, (7 O'CLOCK.) 


Thin clouds 

Cloudy, rain last night 
Cloudy, light snow last n’t 
Cloudy 

Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Clear 

Thin clouds 

Clear, some r’n last even’ 
Flying clouds, some rain I’st 
Cloudy , [evening 
Cloudy 
Cloudy, light snow 
Cloudy, snowing 


Cloudy, snow 1 1-2 in, fell 


Cloudy, snow 4 inches deep: 








Flying clouds, thin 

Clear 

Clear, Scioto shut up with 
Cloudy [ice 
Clear 

Cloudy, some rain 
Cloudy, rain last evening 
Cloudy 

Thin clouds 

Thin clouds [evening 
CPdy & hazy, some r’n last 
Crdy, light r°y all night 
Cloudy 

















casional squalls of snow 
Clear 


Cloudy, threatens rain 
Thin elouds 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 

Flying clouds 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 

Thin clouds 


_ EVENING, (5 0’CLOCK.) 





Winds | 


Weather. 








Ci'dy rs 


Ci'dy, app’rs to be el’s’g up 


Cloud 5 


JANUARY, 1818, 


Q 


vo 


Pa 


O'CLOCK, P. M. 





Ww 


calm 
calm 





Cloudy 


Clear 
ePTh i bser 
‘he evening obser-.. 
vations were omitted to be 
made during the remain~ 
der of this month, and a 
few days in the month of 
January, 1814, 





EVENING, (6 O'CLOCK.) 





| 


3 


Winds 


Weather. 





ad 
SOONG & wt w 


23 
2 
p25 
26 
27 
2% 
as 
30 


31 





NOTH—On the evening Of the 21st smoke a 
refracting the prismatic colors most beautifully. 


29 
16 


13 |INW 


76 


~ NW- 


; NW 


——— 


Ww 
w 
NW 
NW 
calin 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
NW 


NNW 1 
NW 
NW 
canny 
Ww 
calm 
WwW 

Ww 
NW It, 
S 
ealin 
NW 
Ww 
Ww 
Ww 
NE 
IN W 
caim i 








“7CPdy, snow fell 1 1-2 in. d’p 


Cloudy 
Some thin elouds 





Clear ' 
Clear 

Char 

Thin clouds 

Clear 

Chin clouds 

Foggy and hazy 

Clear, light suow last night 
Chin clguds.Scioto river sh’t 
Clear {up with ice 
Clear 

Clear 

Thin clouds 

Clear 

Some flying clouds 

Cioudy, some rain 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 
Clear, some thin cl’ds on hor.! 
Clear 
Cloudy 





Winds 


Weather. 








Clear, (r’n ceas’d at 7 ’tev’g 
Ci'dy & h’zy,some r’n Pte’ x | 
Ci'dy, r’n & sleet continues 
Ci’'dy, snow, euce’ds the r’n. 
Clear, cleared up last ey’ng 
Clear ; 





INN W 


Clear 


56 
50 
45 
33 
34 
33 
20 
33 


NW 
calm 
NW 
NW 
NW 
SW 
WwW 
Ww 
NW 
NW 
NW 
NW 
NW 
Ww 
Ww 
NW 
SW 
Ww 
iW 

NW It. 





54 NW 
62 
‘| 45 


iWNW 
NW 


Ww 

lw 

iN 

NB 
NW 
NW le, 
‘BE 

NE 


, CPdy, r’n, began at 11 A. M. 


Cloudy 


Cloudy 

Thin clouds 

Occasional squalls of snow 
Thin clouds 

Clear 

Clear 

Thin clouds 

Clear 

Cloudy, threatens rain 
Ci'dy, r’n & snow at int’y’ls) 
Clear,fobseryation at 2 0’e’k). 
Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

|Some flying clouds 

; Cloudy, rain begins 

| Cloudy 

Cleared up at 10 a. m. 
Clear 

(Clear 

| Cloudy 

| Clear 








'Ci'dy, rain & sleet continues 
Ci'dy, snow ceased af noon | 

Flying clouds 

Cloudy 











nd vapours floated near the surface of the earth, 


Winds 


NW 
NW it, 


Weather 





Thin clouds 

Some thin clouds 

Clear m 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Some thin clouds 

Some flying clouds 

Clear, light shower at 2 30 
'Cloudy [P. NM. 
Clear, some thin clouds on 
Clear [east hor, 
Clear 





Cl'dy, rain began at 5 P. M. 
| Cloudy 

Cloudy, rain continues, light’ 
Ci'dy, rn, light & drizzling, 
Cloudy [freez, as it falls 
‘Thin clouds 


—— No observation 


NE 


Cloudy 


A large halo encircled the mogn, 
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FEBRUARY, 1818. _ 
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= Rn 


2 O'CLOCK, P. M. 





ee 





A CR ee ee te 


ee ETRE 





EVENING, (6 o’cLOcK.) 















































D's Thr| Winds Weather. Thr Winds Weather. Thr} Winds Weather. 
D 1\ 24 lealm Thin clouds 33 |NW Cloudy 313 |INW Cloudy : 
D429 |NE [Cloudy 36 |NE  — |Cloudy | 32 |NE__— [Cloudy 
3] 27 |NNW |Cloudy, snowing 23 INNW  |Cloudy, snow continues 26 INNW |{Cloudy, snow continues 
4} is jealm  |CI’dy, snow ceas’d at? P. M1/ 3) [NW Cloudy 23 |INW loudy 
19 INW Clear [last ev’n’g 8 m. d’p}| 1g |NW Cloudy 20 |INW Cloudy 
0-7 |ealm Clear 1g INW Clear 23 |calm Cloudy 
7} 21 |NW Clear ae 3g INW Clear 26 |INW Clear | 
D 3} 20 |NW br. |Snow storm with high w’ds}/ 29 |INW Clear 7iINW Clear 
9} 0-10|NW Clear, (riv. shut up with ice} 19 [NW br. |Clear 3 INW Clear 
#10} 0-21\calm Clear 1g |NW It. jbazy 111 |INW Hazy 
11} 0-11 NW Clear 39 [NW Clear 25 INW Clear 
ya} 0 [NW [Clear 27|NW {Cloudy and hazy 23 |INW ‘| CI’dy, (cleared up at 7 P. M.. 
13} 10 |W Cloudy — 2g |W Cloudy, snow _ , 0 |W Ci’dy, snow ceased at 4 P.M. 
141 36 |W Cloudy, rain 36 |W Ci'dy & hazy, light drizzl’gi| 31 |NW CVdy, snow (cl’r'd up before 
x15] 16 |NW Clear a5 |INW Clear [rain}| 16 iNW Clear 7P. 
~ 161 0-2 jcalm = =— | Clear 22 |INW Hazy 18 INW Clear 
17| 6 {calm Clear | 40 |NNW Clear 4. jealm  |Cilear 
33122 |NW = {Cloudy 32}ealm |Clear 23 |NW = {Clear 
19} 6 jcalm Clear and pleasant 35 {NW Clear 30 INW Clear 
20! 34 |INNW_ |Clear 45|W br. |Cloudy and clear alternately|| 51 |NW Clear, some thin clouds 
211 49 |SW var.|Clear, snow thaws rapidly |} 64 |WSW _ [Clear, a few thin clouds 51 |WSW {Cloudy 
p22] 36 |W Crdy & hazy, light showers]] 39 |NNW |Cloudy, shower at 10 A.M.j}23 |NW J/Cloudy 
23} 18 |calm Clear & pleasant, Scioto r’s’g}} 33 |NW Clear 29 (NW Cloudy 
241 28 |INW Cidy, light snow last night || 36 |NW Clear 41 |W Cloudy 
25; 28 |NW Clear 49 |\WNW |Clear, some clouds 40 |NW Clear 
26} 23 |NW Clear and very pleasant 43 INW Clear 35 jcalm Clear 
27; 28 jcalm Clear and very pleasant 65 {8S br. Clear 58 |S Clear 
23; 44 icalm Clear 68 |S Clear 59 ‘calm Clear 





NOTE—10th. This morning was the coldest which has been known in the state, since its settlement. The lowest temperature which 
} have heard of as being felt here before, was 11 degrees below zero—10 degrees warmer than this morning. Judging from the tempe- 
rature of the evening of the 9th that the mercury would be sunk lower the next morning than it had ever been before here, I observed 
it frequently till midnight, and the following is the result: at 8 o’clock, ther. 2 degrees below zero; at 10 o'clock, 9 degrees below; at 11 
o’cluck, 11 deseees below; and at 12 (midnight) 12 1-2 degrees below zero, The observation on the 10th was made 15 minutes betore 
sunrise. An awful silence reigned. ‘The air was as still as though it were congealed into a solid mass. The smoke from the chim- 
nies rose slowly and majestically, in dense volumes; and gradually intermingling, and floating in the atmosphere but a few feet above 
the houses, seemed like a dense vapour or-cloud over the town, which entirely obscured the rising sun. When the sun rose, the hor- 
rizon was soon filled with vapour, and before 10 o’ciock, the whole sky was overcast with thin grey clouds er haze, 2ist. The snow 
which fell on the 3d is all thawed; the Scioto river clear of ice. 27th. Sugar making begins. 28th. A flock of wild geese pass to north. 
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MARCH, 1818. 
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MORNING, (7 O’CLOCK.) 2 O'CLOCK P.M. EVENING, (6 O'CLOCK.) 
D'ys Ihr} Winds Weather. Thr] Winds Weather. Thr} Winds Weather. 
D 1; 45 4S Cloudy & very hazy, rain 54 |SSE Cidy, r’n con. with h’vy m’t)} 54 SSW Cli’y, r. cont. (at 10 w. NNW 
2135 INNW  jCIdy, it. snow, began at 6 || 37 INW Cl’y, snow ceased at 10 A.M.|| 35 |NW Cloudy {and r’n ceased 
3) 36 INW Some thin clouds 30 INW Cloudy . 26 |N Cloudy 
4; 21 |N Ci'dy, it. snow 2 in. deep 38 |N Clear, cleared up at 10 31 jealm Clear 
5} 26 |N Clear 34 |NW Clear, flying clouds 29 |NW Clear, oceasional squalls of 
6] 12 |INW Clear 39 |INW Clear 31 Jcalm Clear [snow 
7, 25 |INW Clear 53 jealm (Clear 38 jealm Clear 
D 8] 33 jealm Clear 70 jcalm Clear 59 jcalm Clear 
9} 32 icalm Clear 71 lcalm Clear 59 jcalm Clear, a little hazy 
20] 33. jcalm Clear 72 |¢alm Clear 60 jealm Clear 
11] 35 jealm {Clear 74 1SWit. {Clear 61 fjealm {Ciear, a little hazy 
12] 38 Jealm Clear 72 |SW Clear 68 jcalm Clear, a little hazy 
13] 57 |S it. |Clear, smoky 71 |SW = {Clear 68 |S Clear, and hazy 
14] 57 |NW by. /Cloudy, rain 48 |NW Clearing up, (r'n ceased at 8'| 43 jealm = [Clear 
Disj 30 INW Clear 45 |iNW Clear 29 INW Clear 
16} 16 |INW Clear 45 INW Clear 33 [NW Clear 
17} 22 |NW Clear 44 iNE Clear | 35 INE Clear 
18} 26 {calm Clear 52 |ealm Clear 42 {calm Clear 
19} 25 jealm Clear 60 |ealm Clear 50 jcalm Clear 
20} 36 jS It. Thin clouds 56 {S$ Thin clouds 51jS br. [Cloudy 
21; 40 |S It. Cleudy, light rain- 47 INW Cloudy, light drizzling rain|} 44 [NE Cl’y, r- (w’d shift. toNE at 5 
D 22} 40 IN Cloudy, rain com. It.&driz.|/ 45 |N Ci'dy, ru cont. at intervals |] 424N br. jCi’y but appears to be clear- 
23} 40 IN Clear 62 jN Clear 56 \N Clear fing ap 
24} 30 jcalm Clear 72 tcalm Clear 56 jcalm Clear 
25} 37 jcalm = {Clear y 77 |W Clear 70 jealm Clear 
26} 50 |W Thin clouds 61 ‘NW ‘Thin clouds 55 jealm Thin clouds 
27| 36 INW Cloudy,snow, began at 6 35 NW Cly, sn. ceas’d at n. 2 in. d.!} 34 [NW Cloudy 
28] 27 -NW Cloudy 34 NW Flying clouds ; 33 INW Flying clouds 
D 29} 28 INW Cloudy 54 iW Clear 52 |W Clear 
39} 42 |W Cloudy, shower 52 |W str. Flying clouds — |— (No observation) 
31! 30 ‘calm =e Thin clouds ) 57 |WNW (Clear 50 [calm (Clear 


country. ‘This is occasioned by the late rains and th 
to north, and paraquets appear. 23d, 



































The Scioto river higher than it has been for four years preceding, as are likewise all the streams in this part of the 
ie melting of the snow. 7th. Lilac put out leaves. Lith, Flocks of wild geese passed 
Weeping willow pute forth leaves. 24th. Geoseberry teavesappear. 3ist. Martins appear, 
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MAY, 1818. 


17th. Red cherry in biossum. 














f 
MORNING, (SUNRISE. ) 2 O'CLOCK, P. m, | EVENING, (SUNSET.) 
a ‘ 
D’ys| Thr Winds | Weather. Thr} Winds Weather. Thr| Winds { Weather. 
39 |calm = jClear 70 jealm {Clear 63 jealm [Clear 
: 54 jealm Light el’ds, much Ptn’¢g & 77 |W Clear 771W Clear 
3} 93 jcalm Clear [th.in then’t, norn}) 70 |SW Cloudy | 57 |S Cloudy, rain 
4| 42 |NW Cloudy and hazy 45 |N Ci’dy, r’n began at 9 A. M. || 44 |N Cloudy, rain continues 
» 5| 42 |N Cloudy, rain over 50 |N Cloudy 49 IN Cloudy 
6| 36 jealm Foggy 60 jealm Thin clouds 55 |calm ‘Thin clouds 
7| 40 |ealm Clear 70 |NW Clear 61 |NW Clear 
3} 41 jealm Clear Ae ‘ 58 |NW Clear, flying cloads 51 INW Cloudy 
9| 40.|NE Ci'dy, light r’n in the night |} 52 |N Cloudy 48 |N Cloudy 
101 43 |N Cloudy 65 |N Clear 58 |N lear 
il 35 jealm Clear 76 jealm Clear 67 jcalm Clear 
Dp 12} 40 |NE Clear 68 |NE Clear 57 |NE Clear 
13| 36 |N Clear 66 |N Clear 58 |N Clear 
24} 35 jcalm Clear 66 |W Hazy 53 |W Hazy 
15} 44 |N Hazy and smoky 76 |W Clear, gust at t0 A. M. with] 69 |NW Flying clouds 
16 | 50 ;ealm Clear 74 |INW Clear [uncommon dark.'; 63 {NW Clear ‘ 
17) 54 |W Hazy ts : 72 |W ‘ Clear t 55 INW Flying elds & blustering 
18} 38 [NW Ci'dy, light rain last night |} 46 |NW — !Fly’g el’ds, It. gusts of snow, 41 |NNWstr Flying clouds 
D 19| 28 [NNW st.jFlying cl‘ds, ice 1-4 in. thick) 33 |NNW ey | ; 35 (NNW ,Cloudy 
901 29 |NNW {Thin cl'ds, ice 1-4 in. thick || 44 [NW Phin flying clouds 36 |NW Cloudy 
21| 32 |INW Cloudy, thin ice 41 |INW Cloudy 38 INW Cloudy ; 
92| 34 [calm Hazy 43 INW Cloudy | 39 |INW Ci'dy, it. r. & sn, in afterp’n 
23) 32 [NW Clear 52 |NW Clear 44 INW ‘Clear 
24} 32 jealm Clear 70 jcalm Clear . , # 63 jealm Clear 
25| 53 jcalm Cloudy and hazy 60 |W Cldy & hazy,some rain in| s2 |NNW_ |Clearing up after a showe 
D 26| 40 JINW Clear 68 |WNW {Flying clouds {ivrenoon|| 61 |\WNW [Clear 
27) 41 }ealm Very clear 64 |NW Thin clouds 61 |NW ‘Thin clouds 
23) 46 |INW Cloudy, light rain 64 |W Clear 52 INW Clear, thin clouds 
29} 32.A;clear Some thin clouds 51 INW Flying clouds 53 INW Clear 
301 33 ‘NW Clear | 66 fealm Hazy, not cloudy } 63 [NW Hazy, thin clouds 





NO rES—ist. Currant, peach, quince, and rose put forth leaves. 6th. Pear, apple and cherry put out leaves. 7th. Service berry and 
bloom. 16th. Gooseberry and red currants in bloom. 
her was remarkably cuid tor the season. Vegetation, which had advanced considerably by the pleasant and temperate wea- 
ther of March aud the early part of this month, was now at a stand, and in many cases destroyed by the chilling NW winds. 


From the 17th tg the end of the month 
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16th. Lilac blossoms. 

















ila this stute. 








* Flying clouds, rain from 9 to 11 A. M. with thundér and lightning. 
t Light shower at 5 with very high wind. 
NO'TES—Sth. Dogwood and wild plumb blossoms. 7th. Corn planting begins. 9th. Black oak puts out leaves, red bud blossoms. 
12th. Catalpa puts out leaves. pawpaw and buckeye blossom. 
some. Until the 9th this month has been very unusually cold for the season. Vegetation has never before been known to be so bacl.- 


“418 season 























MORNING, (SUNRISE. ) 2 O'CLOCK, P. M. | EVENING, (SUNSET.) 
‘ 
Dys Thr| Winds Weather. Thr} Winds Weather. (Thr Winds Weather. 
1} 43 jealm Clear, a little hazy 83 {SW str. |Clear, smoky | 738 |SW Cjear,smoky 
. 9g} 54 {WSW  |Cloudy and hazy 56 |W Cloudy, light drizzling rain|| 54 |W Cloudy, rain increases 
D 3] 38 INW br. |Cloudy 48 |NW str./Ci'dy, app’rs to be el’r’g up|; 43 [NW br. | Cl’y, ocea. It. g’tsofr. & h'l 
4| 40 INW Cloudy 47 |NW br, |Cl’y, the el’ds dense & br°k’n|! 46 |NW br. | Cloudy 
5| 33 jealm: jClear 65 jcalm Clear, some few clouds 57 |calm ‘thin dark clouds in NW 
6| 47 [5 Ci'dy, r’n, began at 4 A. M,|| 71 |}Wstr. |€lear,* | 52 |W br. Cloudy, dark clouds 
7| 40 INNW_ [Cloudy 53 |INW Ci’dy, dark and broken cl’ds | 50 |NW Ci'dy, clouds dark & broken 
g| 44 INW Cloudy, thin dark clouds 59 INNW {Some thin white clouds 52 jealm Some thin dark el’ds on hor. 
9] 40 jealm =[Very clear 71 jcalm = |Clear 65 jealm Thin clouds : 
D 10] 52 jealm Clear 85.h Ww Clear 66 INW Thin dark elouds,{ 
11| 63 | WNW  |Cloudy, dark thin clouds 66 |WNW [Cloudy,t 66 |INW Thin clouds,§ 
32} 60 |W Cloudy, r. began at 3 A. M./ 84 |W br. [Clear, flying clouds 66 |W bre {A sh, with th. & I’tn’g and 
| 13} 60 |W Clear 68 |NNW {Dark, flying clouds 62 |WNW jFlyingclouds [high wind 
r 14] 48 {WNW |Thin light clouds 72 |WNW Clear, some clouds 65 |WNW /Clear 
; 15| 50 jcalm Clear, uncommonly fine || 76 jealm Thin clouds 68 jcalin Thin clouds 
16] 58 |INNE = |Cloudy, light drizzl’g rain |j 60 [NE Cloudy, light drizzling rain,; 60 |NE Clearing up 
p17} 45 INE Clear, some thin white cry 74 |NB Clear, some thin clouds 68 iS It. Cloudy 
13} 56 |W Cloudy, rain 63 Ww Cloudy, occasional showers || 54 NNW | Cloudy, occasional showers 
19| 51 |N Clear 72 |N Clear 66 iN Clear . 
; 20) 43 Jealm [Clear 72 |WNW |Clouding up, threatens rain!|| 72 |\WNW | Clear, very It, r’n in aftern 
91} 60 [WNW |Clear,a few thin clouds 83 |W Clear, very fine 78 jcalm Clear 
z} 60 fealm Clear g8|Wit. {clear 78 jealm Clear 
23; 68 |WSW [Clear Pes | 91 WSW |Clear, some flying clouds ||. g1 |WNW | Clear, some thin clouds 
24! 74 |W Cir, dark el'ds ris’g in the w)| 68 | W Cloudy, light shower 66 | SW Clear 
25! 51 fealm Clear 82 |NW Clear 68 |INW Clear 
26; SLINW = {Clear 87 |NW It. [Clear 73 lealm Clear 
27, 61 |W Clear | 88 | WSWst.'Clear, some flying clouds 72 |WSW = {Clear, shower in afternoon 
28. 60 INW Clear, gust of r’n last night, 73 |NW Clear 74 \NW Clear 
29' 60 ;WNW ([CI'dy. It. r. early in morn’g ; 73|WNW (Clear, flying clouds 68 |WNW | 'rhin dark clouds 
30. 55 INF, Cloudy. rain ! 58 |NE Clondy, rain continues 57 INE Ci'y, but little r. since 2AM 
D31i 54 |jNE Ci‘dy, cox. r. from 4 A. M., 59 (NW Cloudy, rain | 57 \W Ci'dy, no rain since 5 P, M. 





+ Showers with thunder and lightning from 8 to 1 oclock. 


§ Cleared up at 3 P. M. and Ther. 72. 


15th Quince in bloom. 


25th. Black locust blos- 
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JUNE, 1818. 
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MORNING, (SUNRISE. ) 2 O'CLOCK, P. M. EVENING, (SUNSET. ) 
Dye Thr| Winds Weather. Thr} Winds Weather. Thr} Winds Weather. 
Ww Cloud 67 ;WSW_ |Clear, some flying clouds 59 yW Clear 
7 . Ww Clear” 72 |W Cloud 70 |W Thin clouds 
3] 59 |W Clear 32 |W Clear k 72 |W Clear 
4 63 |W Thin dark clotds 87 |W Clear, some flying clouds 83 |W Some thin brok’n cl’ds&h’ze 
5) 70 |W Cloudy 76 |W Flying clouds,* 74 |W Thin clouds and hazy 
6} 72 |W Thin clouds sg |W Clear, flying clouds 76 |W Clear, some thin dark cl’ds | 
D 7| 70 |W Clear ~ ; 8g |W str. [Clear 74 |W str. | Clear, wind bas just fallen 
3| 64 IN Clear, some flying clouds 73 |N Clear, flying clouds 71 |N Clear 
9] 55 calm =| Fo 81 |NW Clear 70 |NW Clear 
10| 58 INW Clear 85 |INW Clear 78 |calm Clear 
11| 60 |calm = | Clear , sg |W Clear so |W Clear” 
12] 70 ‘calm Clear, some thin clouds 82 Wwsw lear, It. shower at 11 A,M./| 74 |WSW_ |Clear,+ 
13} 72 }WSW_ | Low broken clouds so | WSW loudy 72 |WSW |Cidy, occasional It. showers 
Di4| 72 INE Cloudy, rain last night 70 |NE Cloudy 69 IN Cloudy . 
15| 62 |N Clear 82 |N Clear 71|NNW  |Clear 
16} 59 INNW_ ‘| Clear, very fine 81 INNW Very clear and fine 68 INNW Very clear 
17| 51 jcalm Fog, cleared off at 7 85 lcalm Very clear . 73 |ealm Clear 
18) 61 IN Thin broken clouds 80 |NE Clear, some flying clouds 68 INE Clear 
19| 52 INE Clear 82 |NE Clear, a few flying clouds 63 INE Clear 
20] 59 INE Clear 81 [ENE Clear ; 68 |ENE Clear 
D21| 58/ENE_ |Clr, some thin white br’k’n|| 35 [ENE Ci’r, thin vail of white cl’ds || 70 |ENE Clear, thin vail of white c’ds 
22| 65 |ENE Clear, thin clouds ([clouds|| 88 |ENE Thin elouds 74 /ENE Thin clouds 
23) 68 INE ‘Thin clouds 69 1S Cloudy, a shower just past {| 69 INE Thin elds, rain in afternoon 
24| 67 ISK Thin low clouds 81 var. Flying clouds,at 1 P. M.j|| 76 |NW yar.| Thin clouds 
25} 70 |\WNW. {Clear 86 |W Clear {shower from Nj} 78 |W Clear . 
26; 70 |W Clear, gust about midnight |] 836 |W Clear 77 |W Clear 
27; 65 ‘calm Foggy 88 |W Clear ; 82 |W Clear 
D 28} 72 |w Clear 92.h)}W br. | Clear, flying clouds 85 |W Clear, some thin clouds 
29) 74 |W Clear 92.A)W Clear, fiying clouds 85 |W Clear, some thin clouds 
30) 76 |W {Clear 90 |W Clear, some flying clouds \! 73 INW Clear 


* Light gust at 11, with hail as large as musket balls. 


* Heavy shower at 5 P. M. from very low clouds. 


NOTES—2d. Red rose in blossom. 7th. Green peas fit to use. 3th. Scioto river very high, in consequence, no doubt, of much rain 


tqwards its source, as there has been very little here. 
26th. Raspberries ripe. 2Sti. Pinks in hom. 


10th. Strawberries ripe. 22d. Red currants ripe. 25th. Catalpa blossoms. 








Nayy Agents. 


Report of the committee on navai affairs, on the resolu- 
tion concerning navy agents, accompanying ‘‘a bill 
concerning navy agents.” 

biog Janvany 5, 1819. 

Read, and with the bill committed to a committee 

of the whole house to-morrow. 

The committee on naval affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred a resolution “directing them to enquire into 
the expediency of increasing the amount of the se- 
curity to be hereafter required from navy agents, 
and also of requiring security toa greater amount 
from those now in office,” have had the same under 
consideration, and 
Report:—The committee find, upon examination, 

that most of the bonds given by navy agents now in 

office, are in the stim of $20,000, with two sureties; 
in some few instances, the sum is less, and the num- 
ber of sureties smaller; and in one or two cases, the 
number larger. The committee refer to a document 
annexed to this report, marked A, giving the names 
of agents now in office, their places of residence, 
amount of bond, and number of sureties. The com 
mittee also refer to a document annexed to this re- 
port, marked B, giving a list of the names of agents 
now out of office, against whom balances stand 
charged in favor of the public, with the amount of 
those balances, &c. The amount of bonds given, 
with the number of sureties, as heretofore directed 
by luw, has been at the discretion of the president. 





The committee thik that, from the large sums of 
money continually passing through the hands of 
those officers, it will be proper to fix, by law, the 
minimum amount of the bond, with the number of 
sureties to be given by each, before entering upon 
the duties of his office; and that after a stated period, 
those agents at present in office shall conform to 
the same rule by giving new bonds, with the requisite 
number of sureties; to effect these objects, the com- 
mittee herewith report a bill. 


Navy department, Dec. 2ist, 1818. 


Sin—In compliance with the request of the naval 
committee of the house of representatives, under 
date of the 9th inst. I have the honor to transmit te 
you, herew.th, a list of the navy agents now in office, 
marked A, which designates their residence, the 
amount of bond given by each, and the names of 
their respective sureties. 


Also, an abstract statement, marked B, containing 
the names of former agents, and the amount of 
balances due by them to the United States, and with 
which they stand charged on the books of the fourth 
auditor of the treasury. 


The losses will eventually be considerable upon 
the two last naval agencies at Norfolk. The precise 
state of the accounts of the late nayy agent at New- 
York cannot, at present, be ascertained. 
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241,217 86 
151,483 93 


Theodk. Armistead, Norfolk, Va. 

John H. Fawn, Ditto, 

Nathaniel Ingraham . 
and Son, 

John Stricker, 

John Bullus, 


The returns from navy agents are made every 
three months, by a special requisition from this de- 
partment, dated 21st November, 1817, addressed 
to the agents respectively, in the form of a circular. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, 

ient servant 
your ‘most obed sd CALE. 
Acting sec’ ry navy. 


Charleston, S.C. 21,649 95 
Baltimore, 50 
New-York, 560.141 9447 
REMARKS. 

*Transferred from the accountant’s office, to first 
‘Comptroller of the treasury, 20th January, 1810. 

T Ditto 20th January, 1816. 

+ Diito 28th July, 1810. 

§ Ditto 20th January, 1810. 

{ Ditto 20th January, 1510. 

| Ditto Sth March, 1810. 

** Ditto 28th July, 1816. 

These balances having been transferred from the 
books of the Accountant of the vlavy, to the books 
of the Register of the treasury, previous toe the 
establishment of this office, their final result can 








Hon. James PreasAnTs, JR. . 
Chairman naval committee, house of representatives. 


\ 


A. 
Names of the navy agents of the United States, 
- where situated, the amount of their bonds, and 
the number and names of the surcties to each. 
John L. Storer, Portland, D. Me.—amouni ot bond, 
20,000 dollars—sureties, Seth Stover, Joseph Storer. 
Henry S: Langdon, Portsmouth, N. H.—20,000 
dollars—sureties, John Langdon jun. Edward Cutts. 
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Amos Binney, Boston, Mass.—2(,V00 doHars-— 
sureties, Jacob Rhoades, Joseph N. Howe, Eben. 

arkin, John Binney. 
” yi Taber, ieawport, R. 1 —20,000 dollars— 

irety, James Fenner. 
my pe Hull, Middletown, Ct.—10,000 dollars— 
sureties, Canfield Gillet, Wm. Thompson, S«muel 
I. Andrews, Jas. Lewis. 

Robert Swartwout, New-York—10,000 dollars— 
sureties John Swartwout, Wm. Irving. 

George Harrison, Philade!phia—20,000 dollars— 
surety, Charles Francis. 

James Riddle, Newcastle, Del.—20,000 dollars— 
surety, George Reed. 

James Beatty, Baltimore, Md.—20,000. dollars— 
sureties, Nathan Levering, George Williams. 

Joshua Potts, Wilmington, N. C.—20,000 dollars 
—sureties, Hanson Kelly, Aaron Lazarus, Richard 
Bradley. 

Arch. S. Bulloch, Savannah, Geo.—10,000 dollars 
—sureties, John H. Morel, Thomas Boulke. 


Jeremiah Brown, Newbern N. C.—20,000 dollars 
—surety, Wiiliam Hollister. 


Miles King, Norfolk, Virg.—20,000 dollars—sure- 
ties, Robert C. Jennings, John Hodges. 


James Morrison, Lexington, Ken.—20,000 dollars 
—sureties, Charles Wilkins, Lewis Sanders. 


John Morgan, Hartford, Ct.—20,000 dollars— 
surety Moses Tryon, jr. 


John Robertson, Charleston, S. C—20,000 dollars 
—sureties, Richard Cunningham, Stephen Shrews- 
‘bury, Frederick Kohn. 


John Randall, Annapolis, Md —10,000 dollars— 
sureties, John Muir, John Johnson. 


Jobn K. Smith, New-Orleans—20,000 dollars— 
sureties, V-illiam Hawkins, D. A. Smith. 


(B.) 

A Vist of navy agents, who are now out of service, 
exhibiting the balances due from exch, as appears 
by the books of this office, and those of the ac- 
countant of the navy. 

Names. Place of Residence. Balance due US. 
Daniel Ludlow, New-York. 1,769 27* 
DanieF Bedinger, Norfolk, Va. 18 237 
Wm. Smith, senr. Charleston,S.C. 1,421 644 
Wm. Smith, & Co. Ditto, 863 56§ 
‘Sumuel Brown, Boston, 1,527 O35} 
“Archibald. Campbell, Baltimore, 3,030 734 
Wiliam Crafts, Charleston,S.C. 707 64** 
Samuel Storer, Portland, Me. 271 61 
Joho Beekman, New-York, 30 


only be known by a reference to the Register’s office. 
tt To this balance of 560,141 94 
must be added this sum credited 
by him in his accounts on file, in 
this office, under examination, 
received for the sale of the U. S. 


brig ‘Tom Bowline. 6,388 0G 





566,529 94 
From which amount is to be de- 


ducted his expenditures, from 
Ist January to 30th June, 1818, 
as appears by his accounts on file 
in this office, 268,458 57 
Leaving a balance against him of $298,071 57 
___As no account of his expenditures from Ist July, 
(1818, to the day of his death (the latter end of 
| September following) has been received, the actual 
balance against him cannot be ascertained. His ex- 
penditures for that period, judging from those of 
the two preceding quarters will probably amount 
to about $130,000, to which may be added the last 
remittance made him of $40,000, and by him re- 
ceived, a few hours previous to his death, no part 
of which, it is presumed, has been expended. 

ty a regulation of the treasury department, 
adopted the 2ist November, 1817, the agents were 
required to transmit their accounts for settlement 
quarterly, . This regulation has been generally com- 
plied with by the agents since that period. 


Treasury department, 
Fourth Auditor’s office, 18th Dec. 1818. 
(Signed) CONST. FREEMAN, 
Ath Auditor. 








| 


(Cyt appears probable that some of those ba- 
lances on the books do not really exist, as stated, 
as we see the following in a New-York paper. 

[Eo. Ree. 

The representatives of Dr Bullus, late navy agent, 
have published a statement which contradicts a late 
report from the secretary of the navy, that he was 
at the time of his death, indebted to the govern- 
ment upwirds of $200,000. It appears from the 
statement of the representatives, that the actual 
balance agains! Dr. Bullus, is $37,285 41, which 


{sum they declare themselves ready to pay when 


called upon. 

Mr. D. Ludlow, junr. also states to the public, 
that the accounts of Mr. Daniel Ludlow, (who is 
published by the government as a delinquent) were, _ 
settled many \ cars since, and that he has in his pos- 
session a receipt in full, 
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eo 
: ‘ rress; to obey the instructions of the War Depart- 
‘Indian Trade. oon and to grant license to trade with indians. 
REPORT FROM THE WAR DEPARTMENT. | This ordinance directed that rio license should be 
DepaRTMENT OF Wak, granted to foreigners, and only to citizens whose 
December 5, 1818. f good moral character should be certified by the 
Srr—In compliance with a resolution of thelfouse | governor of a state, under the seal of the state, 
of Representatives, of the 4th of April, 1818, di-}and that bonds should be given to conform to estab- 
recting the Secretary of War to prepare and re-| lished regulations, Licenses were granted, to con- 
port, at their next session, “a system providing for | tinue in force for one year only, and upon the pay- 
the abolition of the existing Indian Trade Estab-/ment of fifty dollars. To trade without license in- 
lishments of the United States, and providing for|curred a penalty of five hundred dollars, and for- 
the opening of the Trade with the Indians to indi-|feiture of goods. The superintendents end their 
viduals, under suitable regulations,” J have the ho-|deputies were prohibited from engaging’ in trade. 
nor to make the following report: ‘he change in the form of the government, a 
The nations of Indians who inhabit this portion \few years afier the passing of this ordinance, and 
of our continent, were, on its first discovery, in a lthe debility into which public affairs fell, about the 
state of the mest perfect commercial independence. ltermination cf the confederation, prevented tius 
Their knowledge of the useful arts was, indeed, | judicious system from being carried into effect. 
very limited; but it was commensurate with their| Under the present constitution, the subject of In- 
wants and desires. -With their rude implements of} dian trade attracted the attention of congress, a 
husbandry, their hook, and bow, in the construc-jearly as the year4’790, The system of trade by 
tion of which they were well instructed, they drew licenses was retained: they were directed to be 
a scanty, but for them a sufficient supply from the | granted for two years, by persons to be appointed 
soil, the water and the forest. A great change has | by the President, to applicants of good character, 
since taken place, such as appears to be inevitable, { who gave bonds to conform to regulations; and trad 
by a fixed law of nature, in the intercourse between |ing tithout license was subjected to a forfeiture of 
a civilized and savage people. Helplessness has|merchandise. The act contains no prohibitions to 
succeeded independence. While their wants have | foreigners, and requires nothing to be paid for the 
been greatly multiplied and enlarged, by their in-| licenses. In the years 1793 and 1796, acts were 
tercourse with their more civilized neighbors, their| passed, very similar ia their provisions to the one 
knowledge even of their former rude arts has been| just recited; and in the year 1802, an act repealing 
lost, without acquiring those which are necessary| former acts, and which still continues in force, was 
in their new condition. The manufacture of the} passed. It inflicts a fine of one hundred dollars, 
axe and the hoe, by which they now clear and cul-| and imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, in ad- 
tivate the soil, andthe gun and ammunition by | dition tothe forfeiture of goods, for trading without 
which they take their game, are far above their | license; and directs licensesto be granted on bond, 
skill; and with the exhaustion of the present stock, | with sufficient security to conform to law and regu- 

















without a new supply, they would be reduced to 
extreme want. On trade, then, with those from} 
whom they can draw these and other supplies, they! 
are wholly dependent. We have the exclusive ' 
right to trade with those within our limits; and cut | 
off, as the southern tribes are, by our acquisition in| 
the late war, from intercourse with foreigners on | 
the side of the Gulf of Mexico, we have the means, | 
by a proper extension of our posts on the lakes, the | 
Mississippi, and the Missouri, (to effect which, | 
measures have already been taken) to enforce ei-| 


fectually, without much additional expense, this im-| 


rived, to give to our control over the Indians, 


lations, without making a gocd character, or citi- 
zeuship, a requisite. 

By an act of 1816, the last passed on this subject, 
foreigners are prohibited from trading with the In- 
dians, except permitted by the President, and un- 
der such regulations as he should establish, In- 
structions have been given under this act to prohi- 
bit foreigners from passing into the Indian country, 
except as boatmen, and, under certain conditions, 
as interpreters. 

The system of trade by public factors, now pro- 
posed to be abolished; commenced in the year 


portant right. The period seems then to hzve ar- | 1796; but without superseding the original mode of 


carrying on the trade by license. The President 


through an exclusive supply of their wants, the | was authorized to establish trading houses, and to 
greatest efficiency; and to promote theirs and our | appoint an agent to each house to carry on, as the 


interest, by a judicious system of trade, fairly and 
justly directed. 


act states, ‘a lilieral trade with the Indians.” The 
act appropriated $150,000, as the capital of this 


A similar view of this branch of our trade seeths|trade, and the additional sum cf $8,000 annually 
to have been taken at an early period by our go-!for the payment of agents and clerks; and directed 


vernment. Itdirected its attention tothis interest: ! 


ing and important subject, as early as the year 1775, | 


the trade to be carried on, so as not to diminish the 
capital. It was limited to two years; but was by a 


when a committee was appointed by Congress to! subsequent act continued in force till 1806. A Su- 


devise a plan for carrying on trade with the Indians. 
In the next year a very considerable purchase of 
goods was directed to be made for the Indian trade; 
and trade with them, except under license or bond, 
was strictly prohibited. The subject was frequent- 
ly acted on duriag the confederation; but no syste- 
matic effort was made to regulate it till 1786, when 
an ordinance was passed, dividing the Indian de- 

artment into two districts, and appointing a supet- 
jntendent, with a deputy toeach. It was made their 
duty to execute such regulations as congress might 
establish in relation to Indian affairs; to correspond 
with the Secretary of War, through whom their 


perintendent of Indians was then appointed, an: 
the capital increased to $260,000, and $153,000 was 
annually appropriated for the payment of supcrix. 
tendent, agents, and clerks. This act was limited 
to three vears; but afterwards continued in force till 
1811. The capital was then increased to $300,000, 
with an annual appropriation of $19,250 for the 
payment of superintendent, agents, and clerks. It 
}was limited to three years; but has been extended 
by subsequent acts to the first of March next. 

The capital at present is distributed among eight 
trading houses, or factories, established at the fo!- 
lowing places: Fort Mitchell; the Chickasaw Bluffs; 





communications were directed to be made to con- 
Sur. to Vor, XV, , b 





| Fort Confederation, on the Tombighbee; Fort Osage, 
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Gn the Missouri; Praire du Chien, on the Mississip-;the Osages and the small tribes immediately west 
pi; Sulphur Fork, on Red River; Green Bay, and | of the Missisippi, those within the limits of Illinois, 
Chicago. Indiana, Ohio, and that part of the Michigan territo- 








Such is the rise, progress, and present condition | ry east of lake Michigan. ‘The latter comprehends 


of our Titdian trade. It was commenced and has jall the tribes without those limits. I propose to 
been continued from motives both of prudence and | consider the system of trade best ealculated for 
humanity; and though it may not have fully realiz- | each division, beginning with the former. 

ed the expectations of its friends, it has no doubt} After giving the subject that full consideration 
produced beneficial effects. If wars have not been; which its importance merits, it appears to me that 
entirely prevented by it, they probably, without its] the provisions of the ordinance of 1786, with a few 
would have been more frequent; and, if the Indians | additions and modifications, particularly in the ad- 
have made but little advances in civilization, they | ministrative part, so as to adjust it to our present 
probably without it would have made less. If great-}form of government, are, for this division of our 
er effects have not resulted, it is to be attributed] Indian trade, the best that can be devised. The 
not toa want of dependance on the part of the In-| provisions of the acts now in force, in relation to 
dians on commercial supplies, but te'defects in the | licenses, are not as well guarded or as efficient as 
system itself, or in its administration.. Scarcely any | those of the ordinance referred to. The introduc- 
attempt has been made till lately to exclude fo-/tion ofthe factories seems to have relaxed the at- 
reigners, and the granting of licenses has not been | tention of government to the system of trade under 
subject to those checks which are. necessary to| license. I would then propose to assume the pro- 
give to it the most salutary effects. visions of the ordinance referred to, as the basis of 





Should it be thought unadvisable to continue the] a system to open the trade with the contiguous: 


present trading system by factories, by permitting tribes of Indians, to individual enterprise. Instead 
the act to expire, by its limitation, on the first of; however, of appointing two superintendents, [ 
March next, it will then of course terminate. In| would propose a superintendent of Indian affairs te 
winding up its concerns, two points are to be re-|be attached to the War Department, with a salary 
garded; to sustain as little loss as possible; and to| of $3,000 per annum: the superintendent to be un- 
withdraw from the trade gradually, in order that] der the control cf the Secretary of war, and to be 
the capital employed may be supplied from other} charged, subject to such regulations as the Presi- 
sources. To effect both of these objects, I would|dent may prescribe, with the correspondence, su- 
suggest, that so much of the act of 1811, as autho-|perintendence, and general management of Indian 
rizes the appointment of a superintendent and fac-| affairs; and to be authorized, with the approbation 
tors, be continued in force for one year; and that/ofthe Secretary of War, to grant ‘icense to trade 
they be authorized to make sales, as heretofore, of} with the Indians. Licenses to be granted to citi- 


— —_ 
th — om ee 


the goods and effects on hand, and those which may 
be acquired from the Indians. 

The Superintendent of Indian trade should also 
be authorized and directed to exhibit at his office, 
for inspection, an inventory of the stock in trade, 
with the property attached to the respective facto- 
ries; and he should be directed to sell the same on 
the best terms offcred, provided the sales can be 
effected at cost andcharges. It would be proper to 
allow considerable credit upon approved bonds and 
security; and the President ought to be empower- 
edto annex, asthe condition of the sale, if he should 
think it advisable to sell the goods to the Indians, at 
the place at which the factory is established, a pro- 
vision that the sales be effected within the period 
of one year, The factory at Fort Clark, being es- 
tablished by atreaty with the Great and Little Osa- 
ges in the year 1808, must be continued by the go- 
vernment, or sold out, subject to the condition 
of being continued so long as the Indians may de- 
sire it. It would perhaps be advisable to direct a 
new treaty, resinding, on suitable compensation, the 
stipulation referred to. 

The establishment would by these means termi- 
nate gradually, without the hazard of any consider- 
able losses. 

To provide for opening the trade to individuals, 
under suitable regulations, is a task of much great- 
er difficulty. ‘The vast extent of the country in- 
lhabited by the Indians; and the numbers and vari- 
ety of the tribes, render it impossible to apply, 
with propriety, any uniform system to the whole. 
The various tribes, for the purpose of trade, may, 


zens of good moral character, and to continue ia 
force tillrevoked. A sum not less than 100 dollars, 
nor more than 500 dollars to be determined under 
regulations to be prescribed by the President; to 
be paid, for the privilege of using it, at the time of 
granting the license, and annually during its con- 
tinuance; and bonds with sufficie1.t security to be 
taken, to conform to law and regulations. -Licen- 
ses to be revoked by the President whenever he 
may judge proper. To trade without license to 
be subject to a fine not exceeding one thousand dol: 
lars, and imprisonment not to exceed six months, 
with a forfeiture of the goocs. Licenses to be 
granted to trade at specified places, to be selected 
by the applicants, and not to be changed without 
the consent of the superintendent. All peddling 
and sales of spirituous liquors to be strictly prohi- 
bited. Each trading house, or establishment, to 
require a separate license, and books to be kept 
at the establishment, in which the prices of the 
goods sold, and the articles purchased, should be 
regularly and fairly entered, and to be subject at 
all times to the inspection of the Indian agent, or 
such person as the supcrintendent may appoint. 
The reasons for most of these provisions are so 
obvious as to require no illustration. They will 
all be passed over, accordingly, without observa- 
tion, except the provision which requires the pay-_ 
ment of an annual sum for the use of license, and : 
that which requires the trading establishment to be 
fixed. The former provision is taken from the 
ordinance of 1786, which directed licenses to be 
granted for one year only, and on payment of fifty 








however, be comprehended in two classes. Those dollars to the superintendent, for the use of the 
in our immediate neighborhood, surrounded by} United States; a sum nearly equal to that now pro- 


our settlements and our military posts, and who,! 
from long intercourse with us, have become partial-| 
lv civilized; and those more remote, who still retain | 


-taeir original character xnd customs. In the for- 
fier are comprehendéd the four southern tribes, 


posed, if the value of money at that time be taken 
into consideration. 

But it will probably be objected, that it is 
our interest, and, as we propose to monopolize 
their trade, our duty tco, to furnish the Indians 
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with goods on as moderate terms as possible; and 
that the sum to be paid for a license, by acting as 
a duty on the goods sold under it, will tend to en- 
hance their price. In answer to which, it may be 
justly observed, that it is not a matter of so much 
importance that they should obtain their supplies 
for a few cents more or less, as that the trade should, 
as far as practicable, be put effectually under the 
control of the government, in order that they may 
be protected against the fraud and the violence to 
which their ignorance and weakness would, with- 
out such protection, . expose them, it is this very 
ignorance and weakness which render it necessary 
for the government to interfere; and if such inter- 
ference is proper at all, it ought to be rendered ef- 
fectual. . Such will be the tendency of this provi- 
sion. Its firstand obvious effects will be to dimi- 
nish more certainly, and with less injurious effect, 
than any other provision which can be devised, the 
number of traders; and to increase the amount of 
capital which each would employ. The profit of 
a ‘small capital of a few handred dollars would 
scarcely pay for the license; while that on a large 
one would not be much diminished by it. Both of 
these effects, the diminution of the number of tra- 
ders and the increase of the capital, would add 
greatly to the control of the government over the 
trade. It would be almost impossible to inspect the 
conduct, and consequently control the actions of 
the multitude of traders, with small capitals, dif- 
fused over the Indian country, and settled at remote 
and obscure places. The greatest vigilance, on 
the part of the superintendent and his agents, 
would be unequal to the task. By diminishing the 
number, and bringing each more permanently be- 
fore the view of the government, a due inspection 
and superintendence becomes practicable. Again; 
what control can the government have over the 
conduct ofa trader witha capitalofa few bundred 
doilars only? Suppose he should violate the express 


injunctions of law and regulations, what serious! 
| system is not less calculated to secure peace. The 


loss would he sustain by the revocation of his li- 
cense, or by the putting his bond in suit? To him 
it would be nothing to windup his busimess and 
give his capital another direction; and as to the 
bond, in such distant and obscure transactions, he 


might pretty safely calculate on escaping its penal- | 


ty. Very different would be the case with the tra- 
der of a large capital. To revoke his license 
would be a serious evil, which must subject him 
to certain loss; and, should he break the conditions 
of his bond, he would be much more in danger of 
feeling its penalty. The control of the govern- 
ment would not only be greater over such traders, 
but, what is of equal importance, their infiuence 
with the Indians would have a more salutary direc- 
tion. A war between them and us would, in all 
cases, be injurious, and, in mauy cases, would be 
ruinous to the trader of a large capital; but not so 
with one of small capital; a single profitable specu- 
lation may be of more importance to him than the 
continuance of peace. From the effects of war he 
can as easily escape as from the revocation of his 
license, or the penalty of his bond. Let the cha- 
racter of the former be what it may, he must, from 
imterest, be the advocate of peace, and the influ- 
ence of his own government; while the latter, un- 
less influenced by virtuous motives, would feel in 
either but little interest. 

From the nature of the trade, the more it can 
be concentrated, provided there is reasonable com- 
petition, the better it will be forthe Indians and 
ourselves. The very opposite, it is true, would be 
Fhe fact, if they had the capacity and intclligence 





to take care of their own interest, without our pro 
tection; but, situated as they are, indefinite compe- 
tition would be no less injurious to them than to 
our citizens; and such appear to be their sentiments. 
The Chickasaws, in a late treaty, complained ofthe 
injury which they had sustained from pedlars and 
small traders; and they had a stipulation inserted, 
against the granting of any license trade with their 
nation, as the only effectual means which suggested 
itself to prevent it. 

The reasons for fixing the trading establishments 
are no less strong. By rendering them stationary, 
and compelling the proprietors to keep books, con- 
taining regular entries ofall their sales and pur- 
chases, important checks will be presented to pré- 
vent fraud and exorbitant charges. It will also 
strongly tend to prevent collision between the trar 
ders, and, consequently, the creation of parties 
among the Indians, for or against particular traders; 
a state of things unfriendly to their interest, and 
dangerous to the peace of the frontier. Besides, 
the trading establishments being fixed, ss they will 
be, in the most advantageous positions, each will, 
in time, become the nucleus of Indian settlements, 
which, by giving greater density and steadiness to 
their population, will tend to introduce a division 
of real property, and thus hasten their ultimate 
civilization. 

Such are the provisions under which the trade 
with those tribes of Indians in our immediate neigh- 
borhood may with safety and advantage be opened 
to individual enterprize. With a vigilant adminis- 
tration, it will produce results eqaally salutary to 
the Indians and ourselves. In fact, the knowledge 
of the use of money, and the prices of most of the 
ordinary articles of trade, is so far advanced among 
them, as to guardthem, toa considerable extent, 
against mere fraud and imposition; and, with the 
control which the government may exercise over 
the trade with them, they would generally receive 
their supplies on fair and moderate terms. The 


regular traders, who have paid for the use of their 
licenses, will be the most active to prevent vexa- 
tious peddling and retailing of spirituous liquors, 
which are the bane of the frontier. They will, be- 
sides, become the most active promoters of industry; 
tor the almost total destruction of game has rendered 
the amount of peltries and furs of little value in this 
branch of Indian trade, and the capacity of paying 
for the goods purchased must, consequently, in a 
great measure, depend on the product of the soil. 
In fact, the neighbormg tribes are becoming daily 
less warlike, and more helpless and dependent on 
us, through their numerous wants, and they are ren- 
dered still more pacific by the fear of forfeiting 
their lands and annuities. They have, in a great 
measure, ceased to be an object of terror, and have 
become that of commiseration. ‘The time seems to 
have arrived, when our policy towards them should 
undergo an important change. ‘They neither are 
in fact, nor ought to be, considered as independent 
nations, Our views of their interest, and not their 
own, oughtte govern them. By a proper combina- 
tion of force and persuasion, of punishments and re- 
wards, they ought to be brought within the pales of 
law and civilization. Left to themselves, they will 
never reach that desirable condition. Before the 
slow operation of reason and experience can con- 
vince them of its superior advantages, they must be 
overwhelmed by the mighty torrent of oui popula- 
tion. Such small bodies, with savage customs and 


character, cannot, and ought not, to be permitted 


to cist In an independent conditionin the mids} 
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of ‘civilized society. Our laws and manners ought , 
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these desirabie results, foreign adventurers, whese 


to supersede their present savage manners and |inuence must at all times be hostile to our inter- 


customs, Beginning with those most adyanced in 
eivilization, and surrounded by our pcople, they 
ought to be made to contract their settlements with- 
in reasonable bounds, with a distinct understanding, 
that the United States intended to make no further 
acquisition of land from them, and that the settle- 
ments reserved are intended for their permanent 
home, The land ought to be divided among faini- 
lies, and the idea of individual] property in the soil 
carefully ‘nculcated. Their annuities would con- 
stitute an aiple school fund, and education, com- 
prehending as well the common arts of life, as read- 
Ing, writing, and arithmetic, ought not to be left dis- 
cretionary with the parents. Those who might not 
choose to submit, ought to be permitted and aided 
in forming new settlements at a distance from ours. 
When sufficiently advanced in civilization, they 
would be permitted to participate in such civil and 
olitical rights, as the respective states within 
whose limits they are situated might safely extend 
tothem. It is only by causing our opinion of their in- 
terest to prevail, that they can be civilized, and saved 
from extinction. Under the present policy they are 





ests, and dangerous ta our peace, must be excluded. 
With this view, and to protect our own trade, means 
have been taken to extend our military posts on the 
Mississippi and Missouri. Whatever character our 


trade in that quarter may assume, the extension of 


our posts, as contemplated, will be indispensable to 
its enlarged and successful prosecution; but it is be- 
lieved that with all the advantages which they will 
afford, unless the trade be properly and efficiently 
organized, we shall not be able to complete, with 
entire success, with the British companies on the 
north, nor to acquire that decided control over the 
Indians, which is indispensable to its complete suc- 
cess. 

In order to have just ideas on this subject, it is 
necessary totake into consideration not only the 
vast extent and remoteness of the region, over 
which it. is proposed to extend our trade, but the 
character of the numerous tribes, who inhabit it. 
They are all more or less migratory; in the summee 
moving towards the north, and in the winter to the 
south, in pursuit of the Buffaloe, and other game. 


| They are thus, in the summer, brought into the 





continually decreasing and degenerating, notwith-; neighborhood of the British establishment to the 
standing the government has, under all its adminis- |north of our limits, where, notwithstanding our mi- 
trations, heen actuated by the most sincere desire to | litary posts and the advantage of our position, much 


gh eh their happiness and civilization. 


The fault! of the trade and influence over these fierce and 
as been, not in the want of zeal, butin the mode, warlike tribes will centre, unless 


ur means of car- 


in which it has been atttempted ta ‘effeot these desi-. rying iton should be as well organized and efficient 


rable gbjects, 


The Indians are not so situated as theirs. 


The difficulty, though of an opposite 


as to leave it to time and experience to effect their! ' kind, isno less considerable on the southern fron 


civilization. B 


selecting prudently the occasion! tier of this portion of our country, 


The line be- 


for the change, by establishing a few essential regu-| tween us and the Spanish possessions in Mexico, i 1s, 
lations, and by appointing persons to administer | i in its whole extent, a subject of discussion; and, 


them fairly and honestly, our efforts could scarcely 
fail of success. 


| even should it be adjusted, will probably, to a con- 


Nor ought it to be feared, that the | siderable extent, be without natural and visible 
ower vould be abused on our part, for, in addition! boundaries. 


To a trade thus situated, extending 


to the dictates of benevolence, we have a strong in-| over so vast a region, inhabited by numerous tribes 


terest in their civilization. 
rontier settlers towards them, is caused principally 


The enmity even of the ; not less warlike than savage, with the competition 


| of powerful and long established companies on one 


by the imperfection of the present system; and, une) side, and danger of collision on the other, the unor- 


der the one which I have suggested, it will greatly 
abate, if not entirely subside. The natural humanity | 
and generosity of the American character would no 
longer be weakened by the disorders and savage 

cruelty to which our frontiers are now exposed. 
A deep conviction of the importance of the subject, 
anda strong desire to arrest the current of events 
which, if permitted to flow in their present channel, 
niust end in the annihilation of those who were once 
the proprietors of this prosperous country, must be 

may apology for this digression. 

It remains to consider in what manner our trade 


gan be most successfully prosecuted with the numer- | 


ous Indian tribes who occupy the vast region extend- 
ing west to the Pacific Ocean. It is obvious that the 
system proposed for the partially civilized tribes, | 
bordering on our settlements, would prove alto-| 
gether inadequate to this branch of our Indian trade. 
i will require a system of far more energy, to effect 
the great gbjects which ought. to be pursued 
through it. To establish 9 decided control over 
the numerous and savage tribes within these vast li- 
wits, and to give to our trade with them its utmost 
exte =nsion, are deemed to be objects of great nation-| 
al importance. It is believed, that within our limits, 
along the range of the Rocky Mountain, quite to the 
icxican frontier, is the best region for furs and 
peltries, on this continent. With proper efforts, 
$c whole of this valuable trade, extending quite 


across to the great western oce an, W ould 3 in a fe 4) 


yar, De exclusively in our possession. To prog ice 


| ganized efforts of indiv iduals, always with jarring, 
and frequently with opposing interests, appear to 
i be wholly inadequate to its successful, or safe pro- 
secution. The rivalry of trade, which, in well regu- 
lated commuuities, gives the greatest presperity to 
commerce, would, in these distant regions, beyond 
the control of law, or superior authority, amongst 
fierce and ignorant savages, lead to the most fatal 
consequences. Each trader, or association of tra- 
ders, would endeavor to monopolize the trade with- 
in certain limits, and would exert their cunning and 
influence to render the sav ages their partizans, and 
the enemies of their rivals in trade. Among a peo- 
ple at once so fierce and so easily duped, the result 
may be readily anticipated. A state of disorder and 
violence would universally prevail, equally unfor- 
' tunate to the Indians and ourselves; and which would 
strongly tend to turn the trade, and with it the in- 
fluence over the Indians, to the well organized for- 
cign fur companies near our limits. 

‘If these observations are correct; if the uncombin- 
ied efforts of individuals are inadequate to a success- 
ful competition with the British for companies; if 

they will endanger our peace with our southern | 
| neighbors, and lead to fierce and dangerous rivalry 
among themselves, it only remains to consider, 
whet!,er a mode can be devised of carrying on this 
branch of our Indian trade, which will obviate these 
evils, and accomplish the desirable objects of giving 
the greatest extension to it, accom; nanied with the 











most efficient control 01 et the Indians themselves. 
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The united influence and combined efforts of the 
fur companies referred to, can be met successfully, 
it is believed, only by an equal concentration of in- 
fluence, and efforts on our part; the jealous rivalry 
ef independent traders, with its fatal consequences, 
can be obviated only by removing the diversity of 
interest, by which it would be excited, and the dan- 
ger of collision, on our southern limits, by subject- 
ing the trade completely to the will and control of 
the government. The mode, then, which I would 
propose, would be to vest the trade in a company 
with sufficient capital; to be divided into shares of 
one hundred dollars each; and to be limited to the 
term of twenty years; to pay an annual tax on its 
subscribed capital, for the privilege of exclusive 
trade, and to be subject, in like manner, as private 
traders, to such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed. It is thus that most of the evils to be 
apprehended by leaving the trade open to the com- 
petition of private adventurers would, it is believed, 
be paren The efforts of the company, undis- 
curbed by rival interests, would be directed to es- 
tablish its control over the various tribes of ‘ndians | 
—to exclude foreign adventurers, and to give the 
greatest degree of profit to itstrade, The success 
of such a company, properly conducted, scarcely 
admits of a doubt. Our position in regard to this 
trade; the facility which the navigation of our great 
and numerous rivers in that quarter would afford; 
and the protection from our military posts, would 
speedily destroy all foreign competition, and would, 
in a few years, push our trade to the Pacific Ocean. 
The most profitable fur and peltry trade in the 
world would be ours, accompanied with a decided 
influence over the numerous and warlike tribes in- 
habiting those extensive regions. The mere objec: 
tion, that it would create a monopoly ought not to 
outweigh so many advantages. The trade with the 
Indians has never been opened, without restrictions 
to our citizens. Licenses from the government 
have at all times been required, and the government 
has itself, through its factories, to a considerable ex- 


~~ 


sable, with the exception of the provisions, which 
require the trade to be located, and that regular 
books of sales and purchases should be kept. In 
lieu of which provisions, I would propose, that the 
goods intended for this branch of Indian trade, and 
the articles acquired by purchase from the Indians, 
should be entered under oath, the former with a 
copy of the invoice, and the latter, with a statement 
of prices, with the Indian agent at Mackinaw, St. 
Louis, Belle Point, on the Arkansas river, or Natchi- 
tochez, on Red river; or such other places as the 
President may designate. 
The entry can be made without much inconve- 
nience to the trader, asthe geography of the country 
is such, as to make it necessary for the trade to pass 
by one or the other ofthe points proposed, at each 
of which there is now an agent. 
It is believed that these provisions would be ag 
effectual as any that can be devised, short of a com- 
pany incorporated for the purpose, but it is proper 
to observe, that they are open to the objections 
which have already been stated. In fact they equal. 
ly apply to any system, so long as the trade is ex- 
posed to the effects which must flow from the jeal- 
ous rivalry of independent traders, where law and 
authority cannot step in to restrain its consequences 
within proper bounds, The Indians themselves are 
not proper judges of their own interests, and so far 
from restraining the effects of such rivalry, they 
would become the instruments of the most cun- 
ning and vicious of the traders, to wreak their ven- 
geance on such as might stand in the way of their 
profits. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

) J.C. CALHOUN, 

Hon. H. Clay, &c. ec. 








Military Establishment. 


the reduction of the expenses of the Military Peace 
Establishment of the United States; on a change in 


tent, monopolized the trade; and, by an extension| the ration established by law; and of a system for 


of its capital only, might engross the whole of it. 
All of these provisions, however necessary, in the 
Indian trade, would be absurd in any other branch 
of ourcommerce. Besides, the profit of the trade 
with the Indians, has, at all times, been confined to 
a few individuals, and it is highly probable that a 
greater portion of the community would participate 
in it by carrying it on in the manner proposed, than 
in any other mode. In fact, absurd as commercial 
monopoly would be, where law and authority exist 
to repress the mischievous effects, which might 
spring from unbounded rivalry, and to give to such 
rivalry salutary consequences; just in the same <le- 
gree, would it be wise and advantageous to carry 


‘ 


the establishment of a Commissariat for the Armg. 
DEPARTMENT OF War, 
Dec. 11th, 1818, 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, passed the 17th April last, direct- 
ing “the Sceretary of War to report, at an early pe- 
riod of the next session of congress, whether any, 
‘land, ifany, what reduction may be made in the mi- 
‘litary peace establishment of the United States, 
with safety tothe public service; and whether any, 
| and, if any, what change ought to be made in the ra- 
tion established by Jaw, and in the mode of issuing: 
the same: and also to report a system for the estab- 
lishment of a commissariat for the army,” I have 





on the trade under consideration by an incorporated 
company. A nationdiscovers its wisdom no less in 
departing from general maxims, where it is no lon- 
fer wise to adhere to them, than in an adherence to 
them in ordinary circumstances. In fact it evinces 
a greater effort of reason. The first advance of a 
nation is marked by the establishment of maxims, 
which are deemed universal, but which further ex- 
perience and reflection teach to be only general, 


admitting of oceasional modifications and excep-|tion, ‘To the one or the other of these heads all of 


tions. 

Should the House, however, not adopt these 
views, but prefer to open the trade to the enter- 
prize of single individuals, or such associations as 
might be formed for the purpose, I would suggest 
the provisions already proposed for the trade with 
the neighboring tribes of Indians, asthe niost advi; 





‘the honor to submit the following Report: 

| In order to form a correct opinion ona subject 
involving so many particulars, as the expense of our 
military establishment, it will be necessary to con- 
sider it under distinct and proper heads: To as- 
icertain, then, “whether any, and, ifany, what reduc- 
itions may be made in the expenses of our military 
establishment,” I propose to consider its number, 
|organization, pay and emoluments, and administra- 


|its expenses may be traced; and, if they are greater 
than what they ought to be, we must search for the 
‘cause in the improper extent of the establishment— 
ithe excessive number of officers in proportion to 
‘tthe men—the extravagance of the pay or emolu- 
ments, or the want of proper responsibility and 
‘economy in its administration. 
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Report of the Secretary of War, upon the subject of 
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Pursuing the subject in the order in which it has 
béen stated, the first question which offers itself 
tor consideration, is, whether our military estab- 
lishinent can be reduced «with safety to fthe public 
service,’ or can its expenditures be, with proprie- 
ty, reduced, by reducing the army itself. It is ob- 
vious that, viewed in the abstract, few questions 
present so wide a field for observation, or are so 
well calculated to produce a great diversity of sen- 
timent, as the one now proposed. Considered as 
an original question, it would involve in its discus- 
sion the political institutions of the country, its ge- 
ographical position and character, the number and 
distance of our posts, and our relations with the In- 
dian tribes, and the principal European powers. It 
2s conceived, however, that a satisfactory view of 
it may be taken, without discussing topics so ex- 
tensive and indefinite. 

The military establishments of 1802 and 1808, 
have been admitted, almost universally, to be suffi- 
ciently small. The latter, it is true, received an en- 
largement from the uncertain state of our foreign 
relations at that time; but the former was establish- 
ed at a period of profound quiet, (the commence- 
ment of Mr.Jefferson’s administration) and was pro- 
fessedly reduced, with a view to economy, to the 
smallest number then supposed to be consistent 
with the public safety. Assuming these as a stand- 
ard, and comparing the present establishment, (tak- 
ing into the comparison the increase of our couh- 
try) with them, a satisfactory opinion may be for- 
mec ona subject, which otherwise might admit so 
great a diversity of opinion. 

Our military peace establishment is limited, by 
vhe act of 1815, passed at the termination of the 
Jate war, to 10,000 men. The corps of engineers 
and ordnance, by that and asubsequent act, were 
retained as: they then existed; and the President 
was directed to constitute the establishment of such 
portions of artillery, infantry, and riflemen as he 
might judge proper. ‘The general order of the 
17th May,-1815, fixes the artillery at 5,200, the light 
artillery at 669, the infantry 5,440, and the rifle 660 
privates and matrosses. Document A. exhibits a 
statement of the military establishment, including 
the general staff, as at present organized; and B. 
exhibits a similar view of those of 1802 and 1808; 
by a reference to which, it will appear, that our 
military establishments, at the respective periods, 
taken inthe order of their dates, present an aggre- 
gate of 5,325, 9,996, and 12,656. It is obvious, that 
the establishment of 1808, compared with the then 
wealth and population of the country, the number} 
and extent of military posts, is larger in proportion 
than the present; but the unsettled state of Our re- 
Jations with France and England, at that period, 
rendersthe comparison not entirely just. Passing, 
then, that of 18U8, let us compare the establishment 
of 1802 with the present. To form a correct com- 
parison, it will be necessary to compane the capa- 
city and necessities of the country, then, with those 
of the present time. Since that period, our popu- 
lation has nearly doubled, and our wealth more than 
doubled. We have added Louisiana to our posses- 
sions, and with it a great extent of frontier, both 
maritime and inland. With the extension of our 
“frontier, and the increase of our commercial cities, 
our military posts and fortifications have been great- 
ly multiplied. Document marked ©. exhibits the 


south, at Fort Stoddert, on Mobile river; but now 
we have 73, which occupy a line of frontier propor 
tionally extended. On the Lakes, the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Arkansaw, and Red River, our posts are 
now, or will be shortly, extended, for the protection 
of our trade, and the preservation of the peace of 
the frontiers, to Green Bay, the mouths of the St. 
Peters, and the Yellow Stone River, Bellepoint and 
Natichitoches. Document marked E. exhibits a 
statement of the extent of the line of our frontier, 
inland and naaritime, with the distance of some of 
the more remote posts from the seat of govern- 
ment, drawn up by major Long, of the topographi- 
cal engineers, from the most approved maps. 

If, then, the military establishment of 1802 be 
assumed to be asmall, as was then consistent with 
the safety of the country, our present.establishment, 
when we take into comprrison the prodigious in- 
crease of wealth, population, extent of territory, 
number and distance of military posts, cannot be 
pronounced extravagant; but, on the contrary, after 
a fair and full comparison, that of the former period 
must, in proportion to the necessities and capacity 
of the country, be admitted to be quite as large as 
the present; and, on the assumption, that the e6- 
tablishment of 1802 was as small as the public safety 
would then admit, a reduction of the expense of our 
present establishment cannot be made, with safety 
to the public service, by reducing the army. In. 
coming to this conclusion, [have not overlocked the 
maxim, that a large standing army is dangerous to 
the liberty of the country, and that our ultimate re- 
liance for defence, ought to he onthe militia, Its 
most zealous advocate must, however, acknowledge, 
that a standing army, to a limited extent, is necessa- 
ry; and no good reason can be assigned why any 
should exist, but what will equally prove, that the 
present is not too large, To consider the present 
army as dangerous to our liberty, partakes, it 1s con. 
ceived, more of timidity than wisdom. Not to in- 
sist on the character of the oilicers, who, as a body, 
are high minded and honorable men, attached to the 
principles of freedom by education and reflection; 
what well founded apprehension can there be from 
an establishment distributed onso extended a fron- 
tier, with many thousand miles intervening between 
the extreme points occupied? But the danger, it 
may be said, is not so much from its numbers, as a 
spirit, hostile to liberty, by which, it is supposed, 
all regular armies are actuated. ‘This observation 
is probably true, when applied to standing armies 
collected into large and powerful masses; but, dis- 
persed as ours is, over so vast a surface, the danger, 
I conceive, is of an opposite character, that both 
officers and soldiers will lose their military habits 
and feelings, by sliding gradually into those pure- 
ly civil. 

I proceed next to consider whether any reduc- 
tion can be made with propriety by changing the 
organization, or by reducing the number of officers 
of the line, or the staff, in proportion to the men. 
it is obvious, that, as the officers are much more ex- 
pensive in proportion to their numbers, than the 
soldiers, that the pay of the army, in relation to ag- 
gregate numbers, must be increased or diminished, 
in the increase or the diminution of the former. It 
is impossible to fix any absolute proportion between 
officers and men, which will suit every country and 
every service; and the organization of different 


numberand positions of posts in the year 1802, and | countries and of different periods, in the same coun- 
document D. those of the present time; by a refeg-|try, has, accordingly, varied considerably, Our 
ence to which, it will be seen that, at the former| present organization, of which decument marked 


period, we kad but 27 posts, the most remote of 


A. contains an exhibit, is probably as well, or better 








avhich was, to the north, at Mackinaw, and to the | adapted to the nature of our country and service, 
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than any other¥as it seems to be the result of expe- 
rience: for, by a reference to document marked B. 
it will be seen, that it is nearly similar, with the 
exception of the general staff, in which the present 
is more extensive, to the organization of the mili- 
tary es blishments of 1802 and 1808. It is believ- 
ed that ‘the proportion of officers of the line to the 
men, will require no farther observations. 

The staff, as organized by the act of the last ses- 
sion, combines simplicity with efficiency; and is 
considered to be superior to that of the periods to 
which I have reference. In estimating the expen- 
ses of the army, and particularly that of the staff, the 
two most expensive branches of it, the engineer 
and ordnance departments, ought not fairly to be 
included. Their duties are connected with the per- 
manent preparation and defence of the country, 
and have so little reference to the existing estab- 
lishment, that, ifthe army were reduced to a single 
vegiment, no reduction could safely be made in 
eitherof them. ‘To form a correct estimate of the 
duties of the other branches of the staff, and, con-| 
sequently, the number of officers required, we maust | 
take into consideration not only the number of| 
troops, but, what is equally essential, the number of; 
posts and extent of country which they occupy. | 
Were our military establishment reduced one half, : 
it is obvious, that, if the same posts continued to} 
be occupied, which now are, the same number of | 
officers, in the quartermaster’s, commissary’s, pay- | 
master’s, medical, and adjutant and inspector ge-! 
neral’s departments, would be required. 

To compare then, as is sometimes done, our staff: 
with those of European armies, assembled in large | 
bodies, is manifestly unfair. The act of the last ses- | 
sion, it is believed, has made all the reduction, | 
which ought to be attempted. It has rendered the | 
staff efficient without making it expensive. Such | 
a staff is not only indispensable to the efficiency of; 
the army, but is also necessary to a proper economy | 
in its disbursements; and should an attempt be made | 
at -etrenchment, by reducing the present number, | 
it would, in its consequences, probably prove waste- | 
ful and extravagant. he 

In fact no part of our military organization re- | 
quires more attention in peace than the general | 
staff. Itis, in every service, invariably the last in 
attaining perfection; and, if neglected in peace, | 
when there is leisure, it will be impossible, in the | 
midst of the hurry and bustle of war, to bring it to | 
perfection. Itis in peace, that it should receive a | 
perfect organization, and that the officers should be | 
rained to method and punctuality, so that at the | 
commencement ofa war, instead of creating anew, | 
nothing more should be necessary than to give to it} 
the necessary enlargement. In this country, parti- | 
cularly, the staff cannot be neglected with impuni-! 
ty. Asdifficultasits operations are, in actual service, 
every where, it has here to encounter great and pe- 
culiar ijmpediments, from the extent of the country, ; 
the badness, and frequently the want of roads, and | 

the sudden and unexpected calls which are often | 
made on the militia. If it could be shown, that the | 
Staff, in its present extent, was not necessary in 
peace, it would, with the view taken, be unwise to 
lep off any of its bran¢hes, which would be neces- 
sary in actual service. With a defective staff, we 
must carry on our military operations under great 
disadvantages, and be exposed, particularly at the 
commencement of a war, to great losses, embar- 
rassments and disasters. 

As intimately connected with this part of the 
subject, it is proper to observe, that so many and 
suth distant staail posts as our servict requires, not 
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only adds to the expense of the army, by rendering 
amore numerous staff necessary, but it encreases 
the price of almost every article of supply, and 
the difficulty of enforcing a proper responsibility 
andeconomy. To an army thus situated, the ex- 
penses and losses resulting from transportation 
alone constitutes a considerable sum. Under the 
best management, our army must be more expen- 
sive, even were our supplies equally cheap, than 
European armies collected in large bodies, in the 
midst of populous and wealthy communities. These 
observations are not made to justify an improper 
management, or to divert the attention of the house 
from so important a subject, as the expense of our 
military establishment. hey, in fact, ought to 
have an,opposite effect; for, just in the same pro- | 
portion that it is liable to be expensive, ought the i 
attention and effort of the government to be roused ) 
to confine its expenses within the most moderate 

limits which may be practicable. 

The next question which presents itself for con- 
sideration is, can the expenses of our military estab- ae 
lishment be reduced, without injury to the public- bi 
service, by reducing the pay and emoluments of the } 
oificers and soldiers? There is no class in the com-, Ki] 
munity, whose compensation has advanced less, 4 
since the termination of the war of the revolution, qa 
than that of the officers and soldiers of our army. 
While money has depreciated more rapidly, than 
at any other period, and the price of all of the ne- 
cessaries of life has advanced proportionably, their 
compensation has remained nearly stationary. The : 
effects are severely felt by the subaltern officers. 5, 
It requires the most rigid economy for them to sub- 
sist on their pay and emoluments. Documents 
marked F, and G, exhibit the pay and subsistence 
during the revolution, and as at present established; : 
and decument markee ff. exhibits the allowance of 
clothing, fuel, forage, transportation, quarters, 
waiters, stationary, and straw, at the termination of : \ 
the revolutionary war; and in 1802, 1815, and 1818, 
By a reference to those documents, it will be seen, 
that under most of the heads, the variation of the 
different periods has been very small; and that, on 
a coinparison of the whole, the pay ofan officer is 
not near equal now, if allowance is made for the 
depreciation of money, to what it was during the 
revolution. I will abstain frem further remarks, as 
it must be obvious from these statements, that the 
expense of our military establishment cannot be ma- 
terially reduced without injury to the public ser- 
vice, by reducing the pay and emoluments of the 
officers and soldiers. 

It only remains to consider, in relation to this 
part of the resolution of the House, whether the 
expense of our military establishment can be reduc- 
ed by a proper attention to its administration, or 
by amore rigid enforcement of responsibility and 
economy. Our military establishment is doubtless 
susceptible of great improvement in its administra- 
tion. The field is extensive, and the attention of 
the government has not heretofore been so strongly 
directed towards it, as its importance deserves. 
Here all savings are real gain, not only in a monied, 
but a moral and political point of view. An ineffi- 
cient administration, without economy or responsi- 
bility, not only exhausts the public resources, but 
strongly tends to contaminate the moral and politi- 
cal principles of the officers, who are charged with 
the disbursements of the army. To introduce, 
however, a high state of economy and respensibili- 
ty in the management ofa subject so extensive and 
complicated as our military establishment, is a task 
of great difficulty, and requires not only a perfect 
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organization of the department charged with it, , 
but a continued energetic and judicious enforce- 


government. The organization is the proper 
sphere of legislation, as the application of the laws 
and regulations is that of administration. The for- 
mer has done all, or nearly all that canbe done. It 
is believed, that the organization of the War De- 
partment, as well as the general staif of the army, ' 
is not susceptible of much improvement. The act 
of the last session regulating the staff has not only 
made important saving’s, in the expenses of the ar- 
my, but has given both to the department and the 
staffa much more efficient organization, than they 
ever before had. Every department of the army, 
charged with disbursements, has now a proper head, 
who, under the laws and regulations, is responsible 
for its administration. The head of the depart- 
ment is thus freed from detail, and has leisure to 
inspect and control the whole ofthe disbursements. 
Much time and reflection will be required to bring 
the system into complete operation, and to derive! 
from it all the advantages which ought to be ex-! 

ected. The extent of the saving which may re-' 
suit from it can only be ascertained by time and) 
experience; but, with an attentive and vigorous ad-| 
ministration, it doubtless will be considerable. In 
war, it will be much more difficult to enforce eco- 
nomy and responsibility; but with a system well or-| 
ganized, and with officers trained to method and | 

unc:.uality, much of the waste and frauds, which’ 
would otherwise take place in war, will be pre- 
vented. In peace there can be no insuperable dif- 
ficulty in attaining a high degree of responsibility 
and economy. The mere movied responsibilty or 
that of purchases and disbursements, will be easily, 
enforced. The public now sustains much geater| 
lossesinthe waste and improper use of public pro- 
perty, than in its monied transactions. In our mi- 
litary establishment, responsibility in the latter is 
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gives the impulse to all its operations; and if this 
essential be withdrawn, even for a few days, the 
whole must cease to act. No absolute standard can 
be fixed, as it regards either the quantity or qua- 
lity of the ration. These must vary, according to 
the habits and products of different countries, 
The great objects are, first and mainly, to sustain 
the health and spirit of the troops; and the next, to 
do it with the least possible expense. The system 
which effects these in the greatest degree, is the 
most perfect. The ration, as established by the 
act of the 16th March, 1802, experience proves to 
be ample in quantity, but not of the quality best 
calculated to secure either hea:th or economy. It 
consists of eighteen ounces of bread, or flour, one 
pouud and a quarter of beef, or three-quarters of a 
pound of pork, one gill ofrum, brandy or whiskey, 
and at the rate of two quarts of salt, four quarts of 
vinegar, four pounds of soap, and one pound and a 
half of candles, to every hundred rations. 

The objections to it in relation to the health of 
the army, are fully stated in areport of the Sur- 
geon General to the War Department, (marked I) 
which I would respectfully annex asa _part of this 
report. Under this view of the subject more need 
not be added, except tourge its importance, both 
on the score of humanity and policy. 

Our people, even the poorest, being accustomed 
to a plentifiil mode of living, require, to preserve 
their health, a continuation, in a considerable de- 
gree, of the same habits of life, ina camp; anda 
sudden and great departure from it subjects them, 
as 1s proved by experience, to great mortality. Our 
losses, in the late and revolutionary wars, from this 
cause, were probably much greater than from the 
sword. However well qualified for war in other 
respects, in the mere capacity of bearing privations, 
we are inferior to most nations. An American would 
starve on what a Tartar would live on with com- 
fort. In fact, barbarous and oppressed nations have, 





well checked, and not badly enforced. The ac. | in this particular, a striking advantage, which, how- 
counts are rendered with considerable punctuality,'ever, ought to be much more than compensated 
and are promptly settled; and even neglect or|by the skill and resources of a free and civilized 
misapplication of public funds, by the disbursing | people. _ If, however, such a people want the skill 
officers, are not often accompanied with ultimate|and spirit to direct its resources to its defence, the 
losses, as they are under bonds for the faithful dis-! very wealth, by which it ought to defend itself, be- 
charge of their duties. Accountability, as it re-;comes the motive for invasion and conquest. Be- 
gards the public property, is much more difficult, sides, there is something shocking to the feclings, 
and has heretofore been much less complete. Re-) that, in a country of plenty beyond all others, in a 
turns of property in many cases, particularly in the | country which ordinarily is so careful of the happi- 
medical department, have rarely been required; | ness and lite of the meanest of its citizens, its brave 
and even where they have been, they have not} defenders, who are not only ready, but anxious to 
been made with punctuality. It cannot be doubted) expose their lives for the safety and glory of their 
but what the public has sustained very considerable country, should, through a defective system of sup- 
damage from this want of accountability. Every) ply, be permitted almost to starve, or to perish by 
article of public property, even the smallest, ought, ; the poison of unwholesome food, as has frequently 
if possible, to be in charge of some person, who been the case. Ifit could be supposed that these 
should be responsible for it. It willbe ditficult to considerations are not sufficient to excite the most 
attain this degree of perfection; but it is hoped by| anxious care on this subject, we ought to remem- 
making each of the subordinate departments of the, ber that nothing adds more to the expense of mili- 
War Department liable for the property in its|tary operations, or exposes more to its disasters, 
charge, a very considerable improvement and re-, than the sickness and mortality which result from 
duction of expenses will be made. ‘defective or unwholesome supplies. Impressed 
On the quality of the ration, and the system of with this view of the subject, considerable changes 
supplying and issuing it, which I propose next to; have been made in the ration, under the eye 
consider, the health, comfort and efficiency of the’ of the 8th section of the act regulating the staff o 
army mainly depend. ‘Too much care cannot be' the army, passed at the last session of congress. 
bestowed on these important subjects; for, let the; The vegetable part of the ration has been much a 
military system be ever so perfect in other particu-, creased. Twice aweek, a half allow ance of ei 
lars, any considerable deficiency in these must in’ witha suitable quantity of peas or beans, is dit t- 
all great military operations, expose an army tothe, ed to be issued. Fresh meat has also been substi- 
greatest disasters. All human efforts must, of ne- tuted, twice aweek for salted. he 
cessity, be limited by the means of sustenance,’ vision, bacon and kiln dried indian corn meal vi 
Food sustains the immense machinery of war, and; been, to a certain extent, substituted for pork an 





In the southern di- 
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wheat flour. In addition, orders have been given dent to appoint the assistant commissaries, ei- 
at all the permanent posts, where it can be done,’ ther from the line, or citizens. When the as- 


to cultivate a sufficient supply of ordinary garden sistant commissary is not taken from the lire, to 


vegetables for the use of the troops; and, at the | make his pay equal to that ofa subaltern ap ointed 
posts remote from the settled parts of the country, | from the line, it ought to be 50 per month, with 
the order is extended to the cultivation of corn, |two rations aday. It should be the duty of the de- 
and to the supply of the meat part of the ration, | puty commissaries to perform such service as the 
both tv avoid the expense of distant and expensive commissary general might prescribe. and particular- 
transportation, and to secure, at ail times, a supply | ly to inspect the principal depots, and, in cases of 
within the posts themselves. , es necessity, to make the necessary purchases. When 
{n addition to these changes, I am of opinion, the a suitable subaltern cannot be had, or when his ser- 
spirit part of the ration, as aregular issue, ought) vices are necessary in the line, the power proposed 
to be dispensed with; and such appears to be the|to be vested in the President, to select from citi- 
opinion of most of the officers of the army. It both) zens, would be important. It is not believed that 
produces and perpetuates habits of intemperance, | any other alteration would be necessary in peace; 
destructive alike to the health and moral and phy-| but the system would require great enlargement in 
sical energy of the soldiers. The spirits ought to| war, to render it sufficiently energetic to meet the 
be placed in depot, and be issued occasionally, un-/| many vicissitudes incidental to the operations of war. 
der the discretion of the commander. Thus used,! It wouldthen be necessary to divide the system 
its noxious effects would be avoided, and the treops, | into two divisions, one for purchasing and the other 
when great efferts were necessary, would, by a ju-|for issuing of rations, with as many deputy commis- 
dicious use, derive important benefits from it. Mo-jsaries of purchages and issues, as there may be 
lasses, beer, and cider, according to circumstances, armies and military‘districts, to whom ought to be 
might be used as substitutes. ‘The substitution of| addeda suitable number of assistants. The basis of 
bacon and kiln-dried corn meal, in tae southern|the system ought, in war, to be the same as is now 
division, will have, itis believed, valuable effects.;established. ‘The ordinary supplies ought to be by 
‘They are both much more congenial to the habits; contract on public proposals. By a judicious col- 
of the people in that section of our country. Corn! lection of provisions at proper depots, combined 
meal has another, and, in my opinion, great and al-| with an active and energetic system of transporta- 
most decisive advantage; it requires so little art to}tion, it weuld be seldom necessary to rcsort to any 
prepare it for use. It is not easy to make good | other mode of purchasing. To provide, however, 
bread of wheat flour, while it is almost impossible | for contingencies, the purchasing department ought 
to make bad of that of Indian corn. Besides, wheat | to be efficiently organized, and a branch of it, as al- 
is much more liable to be damaged than the Indian | ready stated, attached to each army, and military 
corn, for the latter is better protected against dis-! department. As it is the means to be resorted to 
ease and the effects of bad seasons in time of har-; in cases of necessity, it ought to possess those hizh 
vest than any other grain; and, when injured, the! and discretionary powers, which do not admit of 
good is easily separated from the bad. Experience | exact control. It is in its nature liable to many a- 
proves it to be not less nutricious than wheat or buses, and to prevent them from being great, more 
any other grain. Parched corn constitutes the prin-/ efficient regulations and checks aré required than 
cipal food of an Indian warrior; and such are its nu- | in any other branch of the general staff. 
tricious qualities, that they can support long and| The defects of the mere contract system are so 
fatiguing marches on it alone. universaily acknowledged by those who have expe- 
I next proceed to consider the system of supply-' rienced its operation in the late war, that it cannot 
ing the army with provisions, or the establishment be necessary to make many observations in relation 
ofa commissariat, and as they are connected in their/to it. Nothing can appear more absurd, than that 
nature, | propose to consider tiat part of the reso-|the success of the most important military relations, 
lution in relation to a commissariat, and the mode) on which the very fate of the country may depend, 
of issuing the rations, at the same time. ‘should, ultimately, rest on men, who are subject 
The system established, at the last session, will,|to no military responsibility, and on whom there ig 
in time of peace, be adequate to the cheap and cer-| no other hold than the penalty ofa bond. When 
tain supply ofthe army. The act provides for the | we add to this observation that it is often the inter- 
appointment of a commissary general, and as manyé est of a contractor to fail, at the most critical junc- 
assistants as the service may require, and authoriz-| ture, when the means of supply become the most 
es the President to assign to them their duties in| expensive, it seems strange that the sysiem should 
purchasing and issuing rations. It also directs, that have been continued fora single campaign. It may 
the ordinary supplies of the army should be pur-| be said, that, when the contractor fails, the com- 
chased on contracts to be made by the commissary | mander has a right to purchase at his r.sk, by which 
general, and to be delivered, on inspection, in the | the disasters, which naturally result from a fiulure, 
bulk, at such places as shalt be stipulated in the may be avoided. The observation is more specious 
contract. Document marked J. contains the rules’ thansctid. If on failure ofthe contractor there ex- 
and regulations which have been established by or-! isted a well organized system for purchasing the 











- der of the President, and presenis the operation | supplies, there would be some truth in it: but with- 


of the system in detail. It is believed that it isas out such a system, without depots of provisions, 
well guarded against fratid, as any other depart- and with the funds intended for the supply of the 
ment of our military supplies; and, judging from army, perhaps, in the hands of the contractor, his 
the contracts already formed under it, will, when failtire must generally be fatal toa campaign. It is 
‘mproved by experience, probably make a very believed that a well organized commissariat, whose 
considerable saving. It would improve the system, ordinary supplies are obtained by contract tounded 
to authorize the appointment of two Cceputy com- ‘on public notice, posses @. (besides these peculiar to 
misganes, one foreach division, with the pay, rank, | itself) allthe advantages fairlyattributabie to the sys- 
and emoluments, of major of infantry, to be taken tem of issuing rations by contract. It is equally 
from the line or froin citizens, and so to amend the guarded against fraud, and its purchases can be 
act of the last session, as to authorize the Presi-' made on terms more ady antagcous. A considera- 
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ble objection to the system of issuing the ration by, 
contract, is, that the merchants and capitalists are | 
deterred from bidding, by the hazard of issuing the 
ration; and thus the sphere of competition is con- 
tracted, aml the centracts for supplying the army 
often thrown into the hands of adventurers. This 
objection is avoided under the present system, by 


_ oo eee - - —-o- eee, 


was estimated that there was a balance of $15,000, 
which, added to the sum appropriated for the cur- 
rent year, viz. $15,000, makes $30,090 as applica- 
ble to the service of this year; in addition to which, 
there was transferred to this item, by order of the 
President, during the present year, the sum of $50, 
VOU. The disbursements in the medical and hos 





which the nation will be cheaply supplied, and the 
danger of fa:!::re almost wholly removed, 
Ali which is respectfully submitted. 
J. C. CALHOUN. 








Army, Fortifications, &c. 
REPORT FROM ‘THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
DerarvMENT OF War, 
December 19, 1818. 

- Sir—I have received your three letters of the 
16th and 17th inst. in relation to the estimates of 
the War Department forthe year 1819; in answer 
to which, | respectfully submit for the considera- 
tion of the committee the reports and statements, 
on which the estimates were formed. It is believ- 
ed that they will afford a much fullerand more 
satisfactory view, of the reasons which governed 
the Department, in determining the amount of the 


pital department will probably not fall short of $70, 
000 during the present year. 

By the statement from the Ordnance Department, 
marked G. it will appear that no new contract has 
been made, during the present year, for cannon, 
except with Wirt and Clark; and consequently, the 
estimates under that item are on account of old con- 
tracts; and will be necessary to meet the engage- 
ments under them. It will also appear, that the 
sum of $70,000 instead of $50.000 will be required 
for the arsenal at Augusta. ‘The estimate for the 
arsenal at Frankfort, is to complete the works com- 
menced there. 

The appropriations already made, of $200,000 
on account of subsistence, and 50,000 for arrear- 
ages for holding Indian treaties, will, of course, be 
ideducted from their respective ite::s, in the gene- 
ral appropriation. 

There will probably be a balance under the 





respective appropriations which have been asked| head of bounties and premiums, of near $30,000, 
for, thai could be presented within the ordinary | which sum will be applicable to the service of the 
limits ofa letter. The documents are so volumi-| ensuing year, and may be taken from the sum con- 
nous; that, to avoid the trouble of copying, I have! tained in the estimetes. 
transmitted the originals; and I must request you! The appropriations made for the current ex- 
to treturn them, after the committee <hall have! penses of the army, forthe year 1818, amounted to 
done with them. Should it be thought advisable | $3,599,245; which, of course, excludes the dis- 
to lay any part of them before the House, they can! bursements for fortifications and ordnance, which 
be copied for that purpose. ‘are ofa permanent nature. The appropriation ask- 
Under the head of pay of the army, it is estimated | ed for the current expenses of the year 1819, ex- 
that there will be a probable balance; at the end of! cluding the same disbursements and estimating the 
the year, of about $300,000, and, consequently, that expense of subsistence, under the new system of 
sum may be deducted trom the appropriation of the lsu »plying the army, for seven months only, (viz. 
ensuing year. \from the Ist of June, 1819, until the Ist of January, 
Orders have been given to suspend the works at! 182) amounts to $3,077,789; making a difference 
Rouse’s Point, until the line between the United | of $521,456. 
States and Lower Canada shall be determined.! The estimates have been formed onthe supposi- 
The sumo $-00,000, which was estimated for it, ltion of our military establishment being full; which, 
will probably not be required; and may be omitted! in that case, would consist of 12,656 officers, non- 
in the appropriation for fortifications. ‘commissioned officers, musicians and privates. 
Since the estimates were formed, the contracts! If furtherinformation should be required, it will 
under the new system for supplying the army with | afford me pleasure to give it. 
provisions, after the first of June next, have been; I have the honor to be, your most obedient ser- 
completed; and, it is ascertained, that a reduction; vant, 
may be made under the head of subsistence. The! J.C. CALHOUN. 
contract system will terminate on the tst of June! Hon. R. M. Jonyson, Chairman, &c. 
next. ‘lo complete the deliveries under the pre- 
sent contracts, until that time, will probably require Encineer depairtvent, October 1°, 1818. 
the sum of $303,441; and itis estimated that the! Sir—Agreeably to your orders of 29th August, 
expense of subsistence, from the Ist of June, 1819,! 5th and 25th of September, I have the honor to 
at which time the system of supplying the army] present the subjoined report and estimates of the 
by commissaries will commence, until the 1st of}sums whieh will be required to be appropriated for 
June, 1820, cannot excecd $503,700; but, as four} the engineer department, for the year 1819, com- 
@fths of the rations will be required, by the terms, prising the following heads and amounts: 
of-the contracis, to be delivered, between the Ist} Fortifications, as per statement and sche- 











of June, 1819, and the Ist of January, 1820, the a dule A, $858,000 09 
of $403,160, wili be necessary to meet the deliver-| Military Academy, B, 35,640 00 
ies in 1819; and, consequently, the whole appropri-| Engineer office, C, 3,990 09 
ation required for the next year, under this head, | Arrearagres, D, 3,440 00 
will be §706,601, instead of $853,125, the sum stat-| Survey of western waters, E, 6,500 00 
ec: inthe estimate. 

Ona review of the estimate for clothing, it is Total amount of dollars, 887,570 0Q 


believed that the sum of $400,000 will be ample; 

and, consequently, $30,000 may be subtracted from ' FORTIFICATIONS. 

ihe estimate. Tt has been determined by the War Department, 
Document marked F. will show on what ground | that the fortifications which may hereafter be con- 

the suin of $50,000 is asked for the medical and/ structed upon the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico from 

hospituldepartment. On the Ist of January last it! tiers, shall be permanent works, and of dimensiengs 
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adequate to the defence of the positions or passes , The contracts are made for the foundation of the 
which they may occupy. This mode of construc- 'work upon the Rip Rap Shoal, and for Old Point € som- 
tion is the best calculated to secure the object for fort: the work at the former place is progressing— 
which fortifications are erectedupon the extreme about two millions of brick, and about twenty thou- 
sea coast of the Union, namely, to protect the im- sand perch of building stone, are collected at Old 
portant and valuable points; it is also true economy.| Point Comfort, under the care of an officer of en- 





The expense, once incurred upon the above prin-|gineers. 


The work at this position will commence 


ciple, will not require to be repeated An impor-|next spring; of the other contemplated works in 


tant variation, in the mode of conducting the dis-!Chesapeake Bay, between the Middle Ground and 


bursement on account of fortifications, has also been, 
commenced, by order of the War Department, to 
wit: in lieu of the common mode of purchasing 
materials, and hiring artizans to put them together 
in the works, the whole works are to be contracted 
for, to be erected and finished for a specified sum; 
the contractors furnishing every material and work- 
mauship, sufficient bonds being taken to ensure a 
faithful execution of the contract, under the super- 
vision and direction of an officer of engineers. In 
relation to the foregoing principles, the following 
works are to be constructed, viz: On the Gulf of 
Mexico frontier, at (No. 1) Barataria, on the west 
end of Grand Terree, commanding the entrance 
into Barataria bay; (No. 2,) Placquemine turn, on 
the banks of the Mississippi river, sixty miles be- 
low New-Orleans, (No. 3,) Bayou Bien Venue, 
near lake Borgne, covering the approach to New 
Orleans, through that lake. 
No. 4,C .ci Menteur. 2 ‘These two works are to be 
No. 5, Regolets. § upon the margin of the 
passes into Lake Pon-) 
chartrain, to cover the| 

















approach to the rear of | 
New Orleans, and the! 


country above. 

‘No. 6, Mobile Point, 

No.7, Dauphin Island. mand the entrance into 
Mobile bay. 

The whole expense of these works will be three 

millions of dollars. Of the above mentioned, the 

most important have been contracted for, to wit, 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7. ‘These four works will cost 

$1,8v0,000, and are to be completed within four 
rears. 

Dauphin island, $632,000, to mount 118 cannon. 
Mobile point, 632,000, do. 118 do. 
Rigolet, 268,000, do. 64 do. 
Chef Menteur, 268,000, do. 64 de. 


eee 


Total amount, $1,800,009 


— 


564 cannon. 








Censequently, for the year 1819, it will be neces- 
sary to appropriate, for these four works, from the 
fund on hand, and which may be appropriated, 
$450,000. Two of the contractors for the above 
have left the Atlantic states, with artizans, and car- 


goes of materials, to commence the works, in the) 


ensuing Deceimber, under the direction of officers 
in the corps of engineers. ~ 
CHESAPEAKE BAY. 
The fortifications to be constructed at this im- 
portant estuary, and at the mouth of the , which 





Horse Shoe, or Fork river, St. Mary’s and Balti- 
more, I rezerto the report upon that subj<ct, made 
by the board of engineers. 

DELAWARE BAY. 

The key to the water approach by this bay, isthe 
Pea Patch: an enclosed work has been recommend- 
ed and adopted for this position, to mount 120 can- 
non, which will cost $300 000. For the year 1819, 
I recommend that $100,000 be appropriated from 
the fund on hand, and from what may be appropri- 
ated. The work is progressing, under the direction | 
of an officer of engineers, who will have completed 
the foundation of this work in the course of a few 
weeks. The foundation is altogether of piles, the 
Pea Patch being an island of soft mud. Stone are 
collecting to commence the superstructure of this 
work at the opening of the next spring. To com- 
plete the defence of this pass, it will be necessary 
to ocupy with works the shoals of the adjacent Del- 
aware and New Jersey shores, and, to aid the whole, 
two steam batteries will be requisite. As this part 
of the plan is not yet mature, I shall not recommend 
any further appropriation for this pass for the year 
1819. 

NEW-YORK HARBOUR. 
The only work now progressing in this harbour, 


These two works com-|isacastellated tower, building at the narrows, upon 


‘ 
' 
; 


| Hendrick’s reef; it will mount 96 cannon, and will 
|cost 275,000; it is more than half finished, and 
| can be completed in the year 1819, and will require 
$110,000 to be appropriated. The other positions 
which must of necessity be occupied, to complete 
| the defence of New York, are, Ist. Sandy Hook, 2d. 
| Staten Island, 3d. west end of Long Island, 4th. 
| Brooklyn Heights, and Sth. Frog Point, near the 
‘Sound. The estimates for these works not being 
| completed, I shall not recommend any specific ap- 
propriation for them. 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 

The position which it has been thought necessary 
to occupy at the northern extremity of this Lake, 
are Rouse’s and Island Points, in the vicinity of each 
other, and of the boundary line betweenthe United 
States and Canada. The whole of these works be 
ing -ontemplated to withstand a siege, and wilt 
mount nearly 300 pieces of cannon. For these 
| works, for the year 1819, I recommend that @200- 
000 be appropriated. The works have been com- 
menced under the direction of an engineer officer, 
and are now progressing. Ido not at this time re- 
commend any appropriation for the positions at the 
eastern extremity of Long Island, Rhode Island, 
Boston, Portsmouth, Porthrd@, or Penobscot har 

















disembogue into the bay, are depending upon some | bors, or for those positions which are south of Che- 


har 
contingencies not yet adjusted: they have, however, | sapeake Bay, on the Atlantic frontier; because the 
been so far settled as to enable the rovernment to board of engineers have not yet ha! an opportunity 
determine to fortify the entrance into Hampton) to examine and report iarelation to them. 

Roads, at Old Point Comfort, and upon the Rip Rap| ‘The following statement and recapitilation of the 
Shoal. The work contemplated for Old Point Com- | foregoing items will show that it will be neccessary 
fort, 18 to Mount 250 cannon, and the one upor the |to appropriate $838,090, for fortifications, for the 
Rip Rap Shoal, to mount 259 cannon. These ex- i vear 1819, in addition to the unexpended fund which 
tensive works will cost about $3,000,000. The} will be on hand 31st Dec. 1818. The reason why 
contracts entered into will require an appropriation |this unexpended balance remains on hand will be 
for the year 1819, from the fund on hand, and from | obvious, when it 1s consideréd tha’ the works con- 


what may be appropriated, amounting te $330,009. ' templated, when the last ApPrppriation was made, 
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have not been commenced, because the 


them were not fully determined upon until late in 
the current year, to wit: 


Gulf of Mexico frontier $450,000 
Chesapeake Bay 330,000 — 
Delaware Bay 100,000 
New York Harbor | 110,000 
Lake Champlain 200,000 





— 1,190,000 00 
To which sum I add the difference be- 

tween it and the amount of the sub- 

joined statement,( 1,438,000) which 

difference will be required for such 

new works as may be adopted from 

the survevs which are now making, 

and the contingcnciesattending the 


same 248,000 00 


lans of 





%1,438,000 00 


‘Statement of the unexpended balance of Furtification 
Fund. 
On hand 16th April, 1818 
Amountexpended to 6th 
Oct. 1815, as per re- 
port F 
Amount that will proba- 
bly be expended on 
the Sist Dec. 1518 


$363,030 00 


75,259 92 


90 
3” u 


438 








Amount of fortification fund on hand, 
unexpended, 31st Dec. 1818, 

‘Yo this sum LI add the amount which 
is recommended to be appropriated 
tor the year 1819, 


600,000 00 


858 000 00 





$1,438,000 00 
Jistimate of the expenditures necessary to be made at 
the Military Academu, in the year 1819. 

For quarters for the superintendent 


four houses for professors and teachers at 
$3,900 each 


5,000 


15,600 





Stationery 2,000 
Books and librarv 2,000 
Fucl for 80 cadets* rooms, 940 cords. 
For the staff, steward, offices, 
bombardiers and guard = 700 
c> 


oa 
~ 


1,640 cords, at $5 1- 
& 1-2iordistributing 9,840 








Repairs 2,000 
Contingencies 5,000 
39,440 
Amount of fund on jiand 16h 
April, 1818 $9,591 14 
Probable expenditure to 31st 
Dec. 1818 5,791 14 
5,800 
Amount necessary to be appropriated for 
the year 1819 $55,640 


N. B. The two first items in the above estimate 
for the military academy, amounting to $20,600, are 
for buildings long since contemplated. They are 
required for the comfortable accommodation of ¢} 


ne 
officers of that institution. The existing buildings 


do not afiord the room required. As the buildings 
will be of a permanent structure, it will be seen 
that the current annual expense of the academy 
be reduced to $18, 840. ; 


will 





t 
S1,038,289 82 


9 92; 


eS 
[C.] 
Estimate of the expense of an office for the Engineer 
Department, for the year 1819. 
Rent of an office until Ist of June, 1819, 
. four rooms: one for the chief engineer; 
one for the c.erks; one for maps, plans, 


books, &c. and oie for drawing § 290 00 








Mire for two clerks, $1,000, and $1,200 2,20 v0 
Fuel for 7 months 336 00 
Books, maps, and stationery 1,00 00 
, Advertisements 254 O00 
| $3,990 00 


rE. ] 
Estimate of arreavages, in forming the Engineer De- 
partment at Washington. 
| Office rent 
Clerk hire, 8 months at $90 
For the purchase of maps, charts, and plans, 
by order of the War Department 
| Stationery, tables, chairs, drawing boards, 
advertisements, &c. 


Z 120 00 
720 00 


2,000 00 
600 00 











$ 3,440 00 
| Estimate of the erpense of making a survey of the wa- 
ter courses tributary tu, and weat of ihe Mississippi, 
also of those tributary to the same river, and north- 
west of the Ohio river. 
|For a small steam boat, todraw 18 inches 
| of water, with the requisite equip- 
| ment forthe voyaze % 5,000 00 
For astronomical ancd3surveying instru- 


Ate att 


ee em ee 


| ments, and statioucry 1,000 00 
' Coniing encies 500 00 





Respectfully submitted, 


‘ 


| % 6,500 00 


J.G. SWIFT, Chief Engineer. 
‘Ifon. J. C. Catgoun, Secretary of War. 


' 


| 
| Affair of the Chehaw Village. 


( Wehad, during the last summer, several accounts 
of the unfortunate expedition in which the Chehaw 
‘Village was destroyed. ‘The account of it given by 
ithe Governor of Georgia, has not yet been before 
the Public. The following Documents, among those 
transmitted tothe House of Representatives on the 
12th ult. relating to this subject, we have not yet 
seen in print. 


Y— = 


SO ST a aA 





From theGovernor of Georvia to the Secretary of War. 
EXEcuriy® DEPARTMENT, GEORGIA, 
Milledgeville, Ist June, 1818. g 
Str—You will no doubt have been informed by 
gen. Jackson, ere this reaches you, of an unfortu- 
nate attack, recently made, by a detachment of 
Georgia militia, under the command of capt. Obed 
Wright, on a village in the Creek Nation of Indians, 
isituated on the west side of Flint River, generally 
|known by the name of Chehaw. 
| In order to bring the circumstances of this trans- 
action fully before yeu, I must beg leave to refer 
lyou to a copy of a letter written by myself to gen. 
Jackson, (herewith enclosed) by which you will 
perceive, that, soon after the army entered the Na- 
‘tion, and passed Fort Early, the Indians in that 
‘neighborhood, especially from two towns situated 
‘on the east side of Flint River, generally denemina- 
‘ted Hopaunees, and Philemmees, from chiefs of 
\that name, had recommenced their depredations on 
our frontier. After having waited a considerable 
jtime, in expectation of receiving an answér from 





‘the general, but in vain; and being repeatedly and 
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earnestly requested by the distressed inhabitants of 
that fronticr, to afford them protection against the 
inroads of the savages; and being fully satistied by 
letters from respectable citizens from that quarter, 
that the murders and depredations committed, were 
by indians from the above named towns, I took up- 
on myself the responsibility of ordering a detach- 
ment into service for the special purpose of de- 
stroying them, having been convinced by experi- 
ence, that sinall detachments, stationed on the fron- 
tiers, were not sufficient to ensure protection to the 
inhabitants, as the Indians, acquainted with their si- 
tuation, watched favorable opportunities for commg 
in on some unguarded point, committing murders, 
and returning with impunity. On the 24th of No- 
vember last, I received a requisition from the War 
Department, requesting me to cause to be detailed 
from major-general Floyd’s division, five hundred 
men, forthe special purpose of assisting in the re- 
duction of Amelia Island. Orders for this purpose 
were immediately given to major-general Floyd, 
who, viewing it, as I did, a case of emergency, 
drew the whole of the requisition from the first 
brigade of his division, under the impression that 
their services would be required on that occasion 
only. Before the organization of the troops could 


should be known on the subject. Capt. Wright 
was arrested by order of Gen.Jackson, but was re- 
leaseaw by the civil authority. I have since had him 
arrested, and shall keep him confined to await the 
President’s decision. Ihave the honor to transmi¥ 
a copy of gen. Jackson’s letter to me, demanding 
forthwith the delivery of capt. Wright to the offi- 
cers sent by him to arrest and confine him. It isa 
production as inflammatory and indecorous, as it is 
unbecoming a gentleman and a soldier. Enclosed 
you willalso receive a copy of mj Icter to the ge. 
neral in reply. 

Should it meet the approbation of the President, 
I would prefer that the case of capt. Wright be re- 


‘ferred to the circuit court of the United States, 


which will be held in Savannah, in December next. 
With great respect, I have the honor to be, your 
most obedient servant, 
WM. RABUN. 
The Hon. J. C. Catnovyn, : 
Secretary of War, Washington. 





From General Glasscock, of the Georzia Militia, to 
Major-General Indrew Jackson. 
FORT EARLY, Aaprit 30, 1818. 
Sir—I have the pleasure to inform you, that my 





be completed, Amelia Island fell into the hands of 
the regular force sent againstit. Gen. Floyd, not- 





command has safely reached this place, having sut- 
fered some little for the want of meat. 


withstanding, completed the organization, and, with-| have proved equally propitious to us, on our return 


out consulting me at all, they were ordered to the 
fronticr at different points. Some were ordered to 
‘lartford, tojoin the two regiments, which were then 


a request of gen. Gaines. Among these was capt. 
Wright’s company, from Savannah. At the time 
they marched, however, the captain, from ill health, 
was unable to accompany them, but shortly after 
followed onto Hartford and assumed the command 


appears, he had never been mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States. Capt. Wright having 
tendered his services to lead the expedition, and, 
trom the circumstances above mentioned, believing 
Lhad the right to command him, they were accept- 
ed. Laccordingly ordered two companies of caval- 
ry from two adjacent counties, and two companies 
of infantry, which | had previously ordered to dif- 
ferent posts on the frontier, to rendezvous at Hart- 
ford, and report themselves to capt. Wright, and 
also directed capt. Wright to call on capt. Bothwell, 
then in the service ofthe United States, stationed 
at Fort Early, for assistance, should it be necessary. 
The only reason I have to offer for calling on the 
troops in the service of the United States, is, the 
danger to which the frontier was exposed, and the 
necessity for putting a stop to the incursions of the 


savages, which could only be done by the destruc-) 
tion of their towas, in order that the inhabitants | 


might return to their homes, and prepare their 
farms for cultivation, the season for doing so having 
then commenced. The party, on their march, learn- 
ing that Hopaunee had left his own village, and had 
taken up his residence at the Chehaw town, took 
on themselves the responsibility of pursuing them 
there: and having reached the town, commenced 
an attack on it; the result of which was, that seve- 
ral of the friendly Indians were killed. 
tachment was erdered into service by the state’s 
authority, and, as they had violated their orders by 


as on our advance at Mickasuky. 
were nearly out of corn, and searching about some 
‘old houses that had not been consumed, to see if 
organizing to go against the Indians, agreeably to) they could make any discovery, in entering one of 
‘them, to their great astonishment and surprise, they 
/came across the man who was lost from capt. Wat- 
|kin’s company, on the 2d of April. It appears, 
‘from the statement, that he was taken with a kind 
,of cramp, and was unable to move and became 
ot a small detachment left there, although, it since | senseless. 


As the de. | 


Some of my men 


When he recovered, he became com- 
|pletely bewildered, and never could reach the 
‘camp; he, therefore, concluded it was prudent to 
| secrete himself in some swamp, and afterwandering 
,about some time, came acrossa parcel of corn, on 
| which he subsisted until we found him: he was very 
‘much reduced, and, apparently, perfectly wild. On 
that night Gray struck a trail, pursued it about a 
‘mile and a half, came to a small hut, which, fortu- 
‘nately, contained 50 or 60 bushels of corn, some 
/potatoes and peas, which enabled us to reach the 
Flint, opposite Chehaw village; when, arriving 
within thirty miles of the place, I sent on major 
Robinson, with a detachment of twenty men, to 
procure some beef.- On his arriving there, the In- 
dians had fledin every direction—the Chehaw town 
having been consumed about four days before by a 
party of men consisting of 250, under a captain 
Wright, now in command at Hartford. 

It appears, that, after he had assumed the com- 
mand of that place, he obtained the certificates of 
several men on the frontier, that the Chehaw In- 
dians were Ai, ne in a skirmish on the Big Bend. 
He immediately sent or went to the Governor, and 
received orders to destroy the towns of Filemme 
and Oponee. Two companies of cavalry were im- 
mediately ordered out and placed under his com- 
i'mand, and on the 22d he reached this place. He 
ordered Captain Bothwell, to furnish him with 25 
‘or 60 men to accompany him, having been autho- 
irized to do so by the Governor. The order was 


The gods © 


destroying a friendly town, | had ordered an inves-| complied with. Captain Bothweli told him, that he 
tigation of the conduct of the cominanding officer|could not accompany him, disapproved the plan, 
before a military tribunal; but I have since deter-/and informed Captain Wright, that there could be 
mined to stay all further proceedings, aintil the}no doubt of the friendship of the Indians in that 
pleasure of the President of the United States! quarter; and stated, that Oponne had brought in « 
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public horse that had been lost that day. This avail- 
ed nothing; mock patriotism burned in_ their 
breasts; they crossed the river that night, and push- 
ed for the town. When arrived there, an Indian 
was discovered grazing some cattle; he was made a 
prisoner. IL am informed by sergeant Jones, that 
the Indian immediately proposed to go with the 
interpreter, and bring any of the chiefs for the cap- 
tain to talk with. It was not attended to. An ad- 
vance was ordered, the cavalry rushed forward and 
commenced the massacre. Even after the firing 
and murder commenced, Major Howard, an old 
chief, who furnished you with corn, came out of his 
house with a white flag in front of the line. It was 
not respected. An order was given for a general 
hire, and nearly 400 guns were discharged at him, 
before one took effect—he fell and was bayonetted 
—jlis son was also kilied. TYhese are the circum- 
stances relative to the transaction. Seven men 
were killed, one woman and two children Since 
then three of my command, who were left at Fort 
Scott, obtained a furlough, and on their way one 
was shot, in endeavoring to obtain a canoe to cross 
the Flint. T have sent an express to the officcr 
commanding Fo:: Scott, apprising him of the aifair, 
and one to A ljutant Porter, to put bim on his guard 
On arriving opposite Chehaw, I sent a runner to get 
some of tacm in, and succeeded in doing so. They 


are at aloss io Know the cause of the displeasure of 


the white people. Wolf has gone to the agent to 
have it inquired into. We obtained irom thema 
sufficient quantity of beef to last us to Hartford, at 
which place J am informed there is a plentiful sup- 
ply of provisions. 


f have the honor to be, very respectfully, your : 


friend and obedient servant, 
THOMAS GLASSCOCK, Brig. Gen. 
Comg. Ga. Militia, U.S. 8. 

Major-General A. Jackson. 
ten. Jackson to the Chiefs and Warriors of the Che- 

haw Village. 

Bi my march to the west of the 

Apalachicola, May 7, 1518. 

Friends and Brothers: 1 have this moment re- 
ceived, by express, the intelligence of the unwar- 
rantable attack of a party of Georgians on the Che- 
haw village, burning it, and killing six men and 
one woman. 

Friends and Brothers: The above news fills my 
heart with regret and my eyes with tears. When 
T passed through your village, you treated me with 
friendship, and furnished my army with all the sup- 
plies you could spare; and your old chiefs sent their 
young warriors with me to fight, and put down our 
common enemy. [I promised you protection: I 
promised you the protection and fostering friend- 
ship of the United States as long as you continued 
to hold your father, the President of the United 
States, by the hand of friendship. 

Friends and Brothers: 1 did not suppose there 
was any American so base as not to respect a flag; 
but £ find I am mistaken. I find that Captain 
Wright, of Georgia, has not done it. I cannot 
‘bring your old men and women to life, but I have 
written to your father, the President of the United 
States, the whole circumstance of your case, and I 
have ordered Capt. Wright to be arrested and put 
in irons, until your father, the President,of the 
United States, makes known his wiil on this dis- 
tressing subject. 

Friends and Brothers: Return to your village; 


there you shall be protected, and Captain Wright 


will be tried and pustishec for this daring outrage 


—— 


of the treaty, and murder of your people; and yo" 
shall also be paid for your houses, and other pro- 
perty that has been destroyed; but you must not 
attempt to take satisfaction yourselves; this is con- 
trary to the treaty, and you may rely on my friend. 
ship, and that of your father the President of the 
United States. 

Isend this by my friend, major Davis, who is 
accompanied by a few of my people, and who is 
charged with the arrest and confinement of capt. 
Wright: treat them friendly; they are your friends; 
you must not permit your people to kill any of 
the whites; they will bring down on you destruc- 
tion. Justice shall be done to you; you must re- 
main in peace anc friendship with the United 
| States. The excuse that capt. Wright has made 
| for this attack on your village, is, that some of your 
people were concerned in some murders on the 
frontiers of Georgia; this will not excuse him. I 
_have ordered capt. Wright, and all the officers con- 
,cerned in this transaction, in confinement if found 
‘at Hartford. If yousend some of your people with 
‘major Davis, you will see them put in irons. Let 
‘me hear from vou at fort Montgomery. I am your 
friend and brother. 





ANDREW JACKSON, 
Maj. Gen. Com'dg. Division of the South. 
The following letter from Governor Rabun, 
which was accidentally omitted in the communica- 
tion from the Department of State to the Senate 
on the 4th ultimo, was transmitted to that body by 
the President, on Monday last. 


Governor Rabun to the Secretary of State, dated 
ExecvcTive DepartMent oF GroreGta, 
Milledgeville, 29th July, 1818. g 
Sir—I have had the honor to receive your letter 
ofthe 30th ultimo, containing the determination 
of the President of the United States, relative to 
ithe case of capt. Obed Wright; and was highly 


i 


_ gratified that the affair should be brought bef-re 
, the civil authority of the United States, where 
'T have no doubt but ample justice would have 
| been administered. 
_ I had determined to detain him agreeably to 
| your request, and would have cheerfully submitted 
|him to the custody of the Marshal, whenever he 
‘might have appeared: but the President’s instruc- 
itions to the District Attorney were unfortanately 
|made public in the newspapers of Savannah, and 
from them copied into others, and were thereby 

improperly communicated to capt. Wright, who, 

being alarmed at the prospect that awaited him 
(on the night of the 27th inst.) made his escape 
from the custody of the Adjutant-General of this. 
state, (who had been instructed to arrest and de- 
| tain him) and I have received no information of him 
‘since. 
| Ishall use every possible exertion to cause him 
to be arrested again, and hold him subject to the 
proper authority of the United States. 

Ihave the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
most obedient and very humble servant, 
: WM. RABUN. 

| Hon. John Quincey Adams, Sec’y of State. 
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Education & Internal Improvement. 


IMPORTANT REPORTS TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF VIRGINIA, 
Of the kterary fund. 
The president and directors of the literary fund, 
in conformity with the provisions of an act entitled 
“an act to provide for the education of the poor, 
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which requires them “to report to the general‘as | 
semily, once in every year the state of the funas 
commitied to their charge, with such recommenda 

tions, with regard to the improvement thereof, as 
to them shall seem advisable,” bey leave to submii 
the following statements and observations. 

[Here tollows a statement, which we are obliged 
to condense, the aggregates of which are as follows: 
Balance in treasury, Dec. Ist, 1818, $255,560 77 
Amount of stock, of various descrip- 


tions, belonging to the literaryfund 811,613 59. 
Add interest and dividends due on 
various stocks 46,655 09 





Total of principal and interest $1,114.159 36 

The preceding statement shows that the whole 
fund amounted, on the Ist of December, 1818, to 
$1,114,159 36. To this is to be added vise balance 
yet due from the government of the United States 
to this commonwealth, for advances made by the 
Jatier for military services during the war; the 
amount of which is not known to the pres:dent and 
directors. The above sum (all of which either is, 
or will be, under the laws on the sudject, made pro- 
dactive capital) will, with the addition of the usuai 
revenue of the fund arising from fines, forfeitures, 
escheats, and lotteries, in the op.nion of the presi- 
dent and directors, yield an annual income litle 
short of ninety thousand dollars. 

The legislature have, by appropriations, made 
last session, to primary schools and an university, 
laid the foundation of two of the most essen: ial parts 
of the pian of public instruction. The view ot the 
fund which the preceding statements exhibit jusii- 
fies the belief that it will be in the power of the 
legislature to increase the appropriations for pri- 
mary schools, to provide fart.:sr for intermediate 
seminaries, or to give additional aid in the extension 
and endowment of the state university. 

‘The president and directors, since the last session, 
and at as early a period as they could, took measures 
to ascertain what portions of the sum app .»priated 
to primary schools each county and town was entitled 
to, so as to enable them: to apply for and use the same 
as the law directed. They annex hereto a table 
shewing the amount allotted to each caunty and 
towa, by the census, the criterion fixed on by law. 
Many of the counties and towns have drawn the 
quotas they had a rignt to: others have failed to do 
so. The president and directors have received, 
from Albemarle county, Norfolk borough, Loudoun, 
Northumberland, and Hanover counties, reports 
shewing how the money appropriated has been ap. 
plied. They may serve to give some id:* of the 
numbers of poor children to be educated in any 
given population, and of the expense of effecting 
the same. 

The number of poor children in the counties who 
are incapable of obtaining, without the aid of the 
fund, even the first elements of education, is greater 
than could have been expected. Tie sums appro- 
priated are inadequate to impart the benefits of the 
law to all; but yet the number who will derive 
advantages from it is sufficiently great to show that 
it will produce important and incalculable benefits. 
Thousands of poor children will receive the advan- 
tages of instruction, who, but for the beneficent 
influence of the literary fund, would have been 
doomed to zrope out their lives in a state of utter 
darkness and ignorance. 

The president and directors beg leave to state to 
the leyvislaturs, that the power given them, under 
the second section of the act of February 12, 1811, 
entitled “an act to provide for the education ef the 





poor,” to raise money by loiteries, and also that 
bestowed by the seventh section of thé act passed 
Feb. 20, 1812, entitled “fan uct concerning the 
literary fund,” of sciling the privilege of drawing 
lotteries, will have expired after the month of Feb. 
next. Itis submitie., whether these powers should 
not be renewed for such additiona: perio) as may 


]j2ppear proper to the gencral assembly. The pre- 


sident and directors also think it proper to remark, 
that there are defects in the present laws for sup- 
pressing private and unauthorizex lotteries. Persons 
exhibiting such lotteries are frequently itineran’, if 
not dissolute, characters, who leave the state as soon 
as their lotteries are completed; and, although pro- 
secutions are instituted, and fines impose:!, ye’ their 
effects are eluded by the departure of the off-nders. 
The courts, too, have construed the provision of the 
act which imposes the forfeiture of the sum to be 
raised by an unlicenscd lottery, to mean the sum 
which will be a clear gain on the drawing; so that, 
where such lotterv is made use of, as is véry com- 
mon, for the sale of property, if the person does not 
over-rate the property in the price fixed on it, he 
cin draw without license, and with impunity, and, 
even if he over-rates his goods, he only forfeits the 
excess beyond the real value. It is indispensable, 
in order to secure the benefits to which lotierics, 
drawn under the authority of the law, are entitled, 
an to m:Ke the privilege of disposing of them of 
any value, that aremedy should be applied to these 
defects in the existing regulations. This would be 
effected by declaring that all penalties imposed on 
the exhibitors of unlicensed lotteries may be recover- 
ed by information or action of debt, brought in the 
name and for the benefit of the president and direc- 
tors of the literary fund, in aid thereof, or in the 
n.me of the commonwealth, for the same use: and 
that, in all actions so brought, the defendant may 
be held to bail; and, by a farther provision, that all 
persons exhibiting such unauthorized lotteries shail 
forfeit the whole sum to which the tickets in said 
lotteries shall amount, estimated in the scheme 
thereof, or the value of the goods or other property 
which is to be disposed of in said lottery. 
The president and directors huve received from 
the proprietor of a house, which was erected for an 
academy, at Marion hill, near Richmond, at a very 
great expense, an offer to place the same under the 
control of the public, provided some portion of the 
literary fund can be applied to its endowment as an 
academy. No power to accept such offer resides in 
the president and directors; nor has any legislative 
provision yet been made for seminaries of this grade. 
Siiould any arrangement be adopted comprehending 
academies, it may be well worthy of consideration 
how far such offers, as the present, of very valuable 
buildings, and the grounds contiguous, may not be 
mide subservient to « plan of establishing academies 
in cert.in districts of country which may be designat- 
ed by law. Fora farther illustration of this idea, 
the president and directors beg leave to refer to 
their report, on the subject of a general system of 
public instruction, which is to be found on the 
journal of the house of delegates of the session pre- 
ceding the last. 
offer which has been spoken of. 
By order of the board: 
JAMES P. PRESTON, president. 
Richmond, Dec. 19, 1818.—Tes!. 
WM. MUNFORD, clerk of the literary fund. 





Of the board of public works. 
“The president and directors of the board of pub- 
lic works,” in obedience to the act, entitled “an 





The documents G. H. contain the™ 
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act to create a fund for internal improvement,” beg 
Jeave to report to the general assembly, that the 
capital of the fund for internal improvement, con. 
sisted, on the Ist day of November, 1818, of the fol- 
lowing stocks, viz. [This statement we are obliged 
to abstract, to shew the aggregates merely of the 
statement: | 
Total of permanent funds, $1,564,261 11 
Funds acquired by the application 
of the income of the fund for internal 
improvement, and subject to be dis- 
sane of under the direction of the 
egislature, by virtue of the 13th sec- 


tion of the act, 173,500 00 





$1,537,561 11 

On the productive part of this stock, there hes 
been received, between the Ist day of Nov. 1817, 
and the Ist day of Nov. 1818, $118,810 75. 

It is believed that the income of the fund for 
internal improvement, for the current year, will be 
about $125,000, including the balance of the last | 
year’s income, undisposed of. Upon which will be 
charged: 


——a 


most convenient, in all respects, for making surveys, 
It is, therefore, respectfully submitted, whether it 
would not be proper to provide that the annual 
meetings of the board shall hereafter take place on 
}the 24 Monday in December. 

Communications from various companies con. 
nected with the board of public works, and from the 
president of the Shenandoah navigation company, are 
herewith submitted; from which may be ascertained 
the present condition and future prospects of these 
companies. 

The report and extract (marked B,) shew the 
progress made by the James’ river company during 
the present year, in improving the navigation of the 
river and canal, together with the amount and appro- 
priation of the income cf that company. 

The conditions of the act requiring the board of 
public works to subscribe $80,000 to the stock of 
the Raanoke navigation company, having been fully 
complied with, the president of the board, in pursu- 
ance of a resolution to that effect, in Marci: last, 
subscribed that sum to the stock of that company, 
and appointed Benjamin W. 8. Cabeil proxy, on the 
part of the board, to :epresent their stock in the 





The annual expenses of the board, includ- 
ing salaries and expenses of surveys, probably $6,000 , 

The Sd instalment on the Roanoke stock, 12,000 

The 4th do. do. do. 16,000 | 

‘The last instalment on the Dismal Swamp | 
canal stock, 

The Ist instalment upon the stock of the 
Monongahela navigation company, which 
wiil probably be subscribed atan early period, 15,000 | 


15,500 





$64,500 

Leaving, of the income of the present year, about 
$61,000 unappropriated. 

In April last, Lituleton W. Tazewell, esq. by his 
letter, (marked A.) cleclined to accept the office of | 
a director of the board of public works; and the 
board, at their meeting in July last, appointed 
George Newton, esq. of Norfolk, to supply the) 
vacancy, who has accepted, and acted under the ap- | 
pointment, 

The period for which Mr. Baldwin, the former | 
engineer, Was engaged, expired on the 5.h of May | 
last, and he could not be prevailed upon to continue 





general and other meetings of the company. The 
report of the Roanoke navigation company, (marked 
C,) and Mr. Cabell’s letter, (marked D,) shew satis- 
fuctorily that the company are pursuing their object 
with a zeal whieh must speedily verify ali their ex- 
pectations. 

The report of the Dismal Swamp canal company, 
(marked E,) shews that work also to be earnestly 
prosecuted, and with just expectations of full 
success. Indeed, so confident are the directors in 
the success of the undertaking, and great value of 


ithe stock, that although the stock is now at, or 


above par, and there could be no difficulty in selling 
new stock to any extent, they believe it to be more 
advantageous to the present stackh. iders, to borrow 
money for completing the work, to be repaid out 
of the profits, rather than to admit other stockhold- 
ers. ‘They have accordingly mace an application to 
the board of public works, for a loan of $50,000, 1s 
wiil appear by their resolutions, (marked F.) Such 
an arrangement is not within the power of the board. 
But this work is recommended to the patronage of 
the legislature, as worthy of any aid which the 


Ionger in the service of the board. Ata meeting | legislawre can give it, consistently with the exist- 
of the board, early in July, Mr. Thomas Moore was | ing claims upon the fund for internal improvement, 
appointed the successor of Mr. Baldwin. After the}and such other appropriations as the legislature 
passing of the resolution of the 25th of February last,| may have in view. This is almost the only object 


directing a survey of James’ river and its branches, 
the residue of the period for which Mr. Baldwin 
Was engaged was too short to enable him to execute | 
the duty prescribed by the legislature; but im- 
mediately upon the appointment of Mr. Moore, he 
was instructed to proceed in the survey of the James’ 
river and its branches, according to the directions 
contained in the resolution of the legislature, and | 
he has since been diligently engaged in executing | 
that duty, which he has completed as to James’ river | 
and part of its branciies. His maps, surveys, and | 
report are not yet prepared; but they will be pre-. 
pared, it is believed, in good time to enable the 
leyisiature to act upon them during the present 
session. The highly mteresting subjects of the 
James’ river navigation, and the contemplated con- 
nection between the James’ river and Kenhawa, will 
be presented to the legislature in a supplemental | 
report. 

The experience of the board of public works has 











of internal improvement,-which the lower district 
of Virvinia presents; and, although the board of 
public works have not the means of ascertaining 
whether the sanguine expectations of the company 
will be realized, that the trade of the Roanoke and 
Arbemarle sound, will pass tlirough this channel, vet 
if this expectation, which does not appear to be un- 
founded, should be disappointed, it is still, (not to 
say any thing ol its value in a nstional point of view, ) 
an important work to Norfolk directly, and incirectly 
to the greater part of lower Virginia. ‘To Norfolk 
directly, by conveying to that market great quantities 
of lumber, naval stores, and materials for ship build- 
ing. ‘To the lower parts of the state indirectly, by 
giving them, in the increase of Norfolk, a great and 
growing market for all their commodities, and thus 
affording a new stimulus to incustry and enterprize. 

The whole of the stock of the Rappahannock com- 
pany is not yet subvseribed, but expectations are 
entertained by those who are engaged in that enter: 


shown that the period prescribed by law for the) prize, that the stock will be subscribed in the course 
annual nieeliniv, is inconvenient. The engineer can-jof the next spring, ahd such arrangements made 
not muke his reports to the board at that time, with-!during the succeeding summer, as will enable the 
out abandoning his work in the field, at a season'company to call upon the board of public works, 
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at the next annual meeting, for the appropriation | which are in great forwardness, and « report (marked 
heretofore made to that object. R.) The board of public works have investigated 
It will appear from the letter of gen. John G.| this sudject, and are of opinion that the work is of 
Jackson, (marked G,) that three-fifths of the stock | of great importance and value, not only. to the city 
of the Monongalia navigation company, has been}of Richmond, but to the country on James’ river, 
subscribed, in consequence of which, the board, «t|above and below the falls, since every thing which 
the last annual meeting, passed a résolution, a copy | diminishes the expense of the transportation of pro- 
of which is annexed. | duce to its ultimate and consuming market, in some 
The ietter of Richard N. Venable, (marked !,)| degree enhances its value in the hands of the grower. 
will disclose the condition of the Appomatox canal} The work is ascertained to be practicable, and it is 
company. believed that the profits of the stock wiil only be. 
No report has been made by the Potomac canal) limited by the rate prescribed by law, to wit, 15 
company. Tie board of public works have no-means, | per centum; sitice not only the greater part of the 
but by solicitation, of acquiring information as to the | products passing through the James’ river canal 
condition and progress of the several works, in| upon which the James’ river company received, in 
which the fund for internal improvement is interest-| the year 1817, tolls to the amount of $34,370 57, 
ed, and as to which they are required by Jaw toj will pass through the dock, upon whieh the dock 
make 4 report annually to the legislature. [ereto-| company will be entitled to tolls but hte short of 
fore, the information required has been procured | the tolls of the James’ river comp ny; but produce 
from the several companies without difficulty, and|to a great extent which comes t» Richmond by 
the present omission on the part of the Potomac} waggons, will be exported throagh the same chate- 
company has probably arisen from accidental causes. |nel. The company will moreover be entitled to 
Fhe subject is only noticed for the purpose of sug-| tolls upon ali foreign commodities carrying up,the 
gesting to the legislature the expediency of a legal river, and passing through the dock, and upon the 
provision, enforced by adequate sanctions, requir-} vessels themselves, whilst more than one half of the 
ing of all companies with which the board of vg expense of the transportation of commodities, to anil 
lic works may hereafter connect itself, to make to! from Rocketts, will be saved. Vhe company will 
the board an annual report of the circumstances of} also have other sources of revenue in the rents of 
the company, and progress of its works, and to pay! wharves and water for working various machinery. 
into the treasury, to the credit of the fund for in-{It is believed that, with the assistance of a subscrip> 
ternal improvement, any dividends to which the{tion by the board of public works of $50,000, pay- 
board of public works may, from time to time, be!«uble in four annual instalments, the works in the 
entitled. course of the next year will be in a situation to be 
The letter from the president of the Shenandoah | useful and profitable, and in less than four years 
company (marked K,) gives a gratifying account of| completed. It is, therefore, recommended to the 
the prospects of that company, and coatains a sug-| legislature to patronize this work by authorizing 
gestion in relation to the state of the Potomac below | the board of public works to subscribe to its:stock 
the junction of Shenandoah, well worthy of atten-: $50,000, psyable in four equal annual instalments. 
tion. ‘The labors of the Shenandoah company will! Tne subscription to be made upon the terms and. 
be in vain, unless in some way the Potomac, below | conditions prescribed by the act creating a fund for 
the mouth of that river, can be rendered convenienily | internal improvement. 
navigable. The president and directors of the board of pub- 
The letter from Jonah Thompson, treastirer of lic works beg leave to submit to the legislature, 
the Little River turnpike company, (marked L,)| whether it is not expedient to appropriate such « 
shews that work to be nearly or quite completed, | portion of the income of the fund for internal im- 
and that the stock will probably in future be very | provement, not exceeding one-fourth of the annual 
productive. : income, to the aid. of turnpike companies, as that 
Mr. Baldwin, after completing the survey of the | whilst it shall produce an immediate advantage to 
upper part of James’ river, and of aroute from the }many considerable districts of country which cannot 
mouth of Dunlap’s creek to the great falls of the otherwise receive any direct benefit from the fund, 
Kenawha, and of the Kenawha below the falls, and! shall not obstruct the execution of other more im 
making his report thereupon, at the instance and portant and extensive works. This policy seems to 
expense of the Richmond dock company, Was engag-| be recommended by the considerations, that exten- 
ed in making a survey and plan of the dock, and a! sive districts cannot otherwise participate direstiv 





survey of James’ river, from Rocketts to Warwick 
His report upon that subject is marked M. He 
also, at the request and cost of the association in 
Petersburg, surveyed the route of a contemplated 
canal, between the Roanoke and Appomattox: his 
report thereupon is marked N. He also surveyed, ai 
the request and cost of an association at Alexandria, | 
the route of a contemplated canal from Goose creek 
to Alexandria, which was found impracticable, and 
the project abandoned by the parties. His report 
on that subject is not annexed, being cousidered as 
useless, 

At the last annual meeting, a letter from John 
Brockenbrough, enclosing a resolution of the Rich- 
mond duck company (marked O. and P.) was laid 
before the board, in consequence of which the boara 








entered into a resolution, a-copy of which is annexed, 








(marked Q.) At the present meeting, Dr. John. 
Adams, in behalf of the company, laid before the 





board a plan of the works of the dock company, 
Sur. vo Vou. XV. L 


in the benefits of the fund, and that all the advan- 


tages arising from works ona small scale will be 
speedily realized. 

If the legislature should adopt this pelicy, then 
the board recommends to the patronage of the le- 
gislature the Swift Run Gap Turnpjke company, 
and the Leesburg Turnpike company. The first 
of those companies has already completed upwards 
of twenty miles of the road, and cleared the raad 
tor several miles further. A subscription of $46,040, 
on the part of the board of public works, payable 
in four annual instalments, would enable them to 
complete the road. This sum would be equal to 
two-fifths of the stock of the company, of which 
three-fifths are already taken by individuals; a state - 
ment of the affairs of this company is subjoined 
(marked S.) The latter of these companies has also 
completed a considerable portion of the road, anda 
subscription by the bowd of public works of $33,400, 
payable in four annual instalments, equal to two-fifths 
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the waters of these rivers by some convenient mode 
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of the stock of the company, of which three-fifths 
are already tuken by individuals, would enable them 
to complete the road: a statement of the situation of 
this company is subjoined (marked ‘T.) 

The board of public works have called the atten- 
tion of the legislature to such objects of internal im- 
provement as appear to be proper for the public 
patronage. If the whole should not meet with the 
approbation of the legislature, they will have it in ' 
their power to make a selection of the most import- 
ant to-the public interest. To enable the legisla- 
ture to judge of the effect of the proposed appro- 
priations upon the income of the fund, a statement 


— a aw al 


a continent of vast extent, spread out beneath eve- 
ry climate, embracing every variety of soil, and in- 
habited by a much injured and degraded portion of 
the human race. 

But your committee have no hesitation in ac- 
knowledging that they derive a yet stronger in- 
centive to recommend this enterprise to the coun- 
tenance and favor of the house, from considerations 
peculiar to the United States. These were pre- 
sented to the last congress by the report to which 
your committee have referred, and they deem it un- 
necessary, therefore, to press them upon the atten- 
tion of the house. They cannot, however, forbear 





(marked V,) is subjoined, shewing that effect. 

the board is not unmindful of the important con-| 
siderations connected with the navigauon of the) 
dames’ river and Kenhawa, and the connection ot 


of communication, to which the attention of the 
legislature will be called more distinctly in a sup- 
piemental report. Itis supposed ihat the preliminary 


to remark, that time is unceasingly aggravating all 
those domestic evils, for which the memorialists 
propose the only competent remedy, and that the 
most auspicious circumstances conspire at present 
to promote its successful application. 

Europe, after passing through a war of unprece. 
dented extent and calamity, enjoys a repose which 
she has rarely known, and which, for the honor of 





arrangements necessary to be made before any woiks 
ean be actually commenced on the James’ river or 
Keoulawa or the intermediate country, if the legisla 
ture should direct any thing to be done in that re 
spect, will consume the next year. 

A note is annexed to the statement V. shewing 
that the fund will bear, without impsiring the 
ornigimal capital, appropriations additional to those 


humanity, it may be hoped she will be disposed to 
signalize by some act of distinguished generosity. 
She will not, surely, be content with a mere for 
bearance of farther injustice; but seek to repair the 
wrongs which she has inflicted upon an unhappy 
race of men. 

The people of the United States have retired 
from the same conflict, to enjoy a prosperity which 





recommended in this report, of $6,000 per annum, 


has never been surpassed in the history of the 


after the next year, until 1822, and, after that time.! world. Respected abroad, they possess abundance, 
of about $10u,000 per annum. If larger sums are | tranquillity, and happiness at home. 


necessary to any important object, some of the most 
Valuable of these now recommended must be passed 
by. 
Ail which is respectfully submitted. 
JAMES P. PRESTON, Pres. 
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Colonization of the free blacks. 
Report of the Committee, to whem was referred the 
Memorial of the President and Board of Managers 


House of Representatives April 18, 1818. 

‘ie committee, to whom was referred the me- 
morial ef the “President and board of managers 
of the American Society for colonizing the rree 
ingeto order, had the same under their attentive 

5 . . 
consideration. 


port of the committee on the slave trade, to the 


14th congress, your committee beg leave to add, | 


that a new interest has been recently imparted to 
the benevolent enterprise of the memorialists, by 
ihe prospects of a speedy termination of that oci- 
sus trafic; which has been so long the crime of 
Rurope, the scourge of Africa, and the affliction 
and disgrace of America. Spain and Portugal have 
at length, concurred in that just and humane poli- 
cy of the United States, which Great-Britain was 
tne first to imitate, and which by her liberal and 
unremitting zeal, she has successfully extended 
throughout the civilized world. 

So fur as the civilization of Africa, the victim of 
this inhuman ttaffic, is embraced among the views 
yf the memorialists, the removal of this formidable 
impediment to their success, is calculated to elevate 
the hopes of the philanthropist, and to secure to 
their enterprise alarger share of public confidence. 

America cannot but sympathize in the wish to re- 
deem frem ignorance, barbarism, and superstition, 








of the American Society for colonizing the free peo-! 
ple of color of the United Stutes—Read in the) 


| A survey of such blessings, naturally imspiresa 


sentiment, the existence of which is illustrated not 
only by the formation of the society, from which 
| this memorial proceeds; a society embracing indi- 
viduals of every religious and political denomina- 
tion, and inhabitants of every state in this wide 
spread union, but by the almost unanimous proceed- 
ings of the jegislatures of Virginia, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, either recommending or countes 
/nancing the same benevolent object. 

lt cannot be supposed that the liberal and en- 
lightened policy, which dictated the resolutions and 
‘acts of those particular srates, is confined to them- 
iselves alone. Their neighbors alike circumstan- 
‘ced, actuated by the same interests and feelings, 
will be conducted to the same conclusions, in rela- 
tion to questions, not only of vital importance to 
‘them, but in their remote bearing, of scarcely less 


; wa, _ | moment to the stability and prosperity ofthe union. 
Referring to the memorial itself, and to the re-| 


| 


| The auxiliary colonization societies which are 
|daily springing up, in other quarters of the United 
| States, evince, that ifthe feelings which animate 
them, were local in their origin, they required only 
to be manifested, in order to awaken the sympathy 
and to secure the co-operation of the rest of Amer'- 
ca, in the attainment of their common object. | 

Your committee would not thus favorably regard 
the prayer of the memorialists, if it sought to im- 
pair, in the slightest degree, the rights of private 
property, orthe yet more sacred rights of personal 
liberty, secured to every description of freemen 1n 
the United States. rae 

The resolution of the legislature of Virginia, the 
isubsequent acts and declarations, as well as the 
‘high character of the memorialists themselves, add- 
ed to the most obvious interest of the states, whe 
‘have recently sanctioned the purpose, or recognise 
the existence of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty, exclude the remotest apprehension of such in- 
justice or inhumanity. hlest 

The memoriatists propose to attain the nowies 
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end which benevolence can concede, by temperate 
and practicable means. - 

As preliminary to their success, and in anticipa- 
tion of the acts of the government, they have, at 
considerable expense, sent out agents to explore 
the coast of Africa, and to select a seat for their 
contemplated colony. Those agents were instruct- 
ed first to,visit Europe. Their reception in Eng- 
land, and the intelligence which had been received 
from them down to the period oftheir late embark- 
ation for Africa, were as favorable, as could have 
been anticipated, to the success of their mission. 

This success, however, cannot be complete, un- 
til the object of the memorialists shall have recciv- 
ed the sanction, and their efforts the aid of the fe- 
deral government. 

If their memorial does not furnish sufficient 
ground for the interposition of the national legisla- 
ture, in their behalf, it appears to your committee, 
that the resolution of Virginia, which they beg 
leave to subjoin to this report, subsequently sus- 
tained by a similar resolution of Maryland and Ten- 

nessee, unquestionably do so. 

Whether a treaty for the territory of the propo- 


committee. They beg leave, however, to remark, 
that the beneficial effect to be expected from anv 
improvement of the pre-existing laws, in relation 
to the former species of traffic, which commences 
its enterprise against humanity, and foreign, and 
remote coast, and matures iton that of America, in 
such a manner as to elude detection by ordinary vi- 
gilance, must depend on the efforts of another 
branch of the government. 
It does not become your committee to do more, 
in relation to this branch of the inquiry charged 
upon them, than to intimate their opinion that no 
act of legislation whatever, would be so likely to 
| put down this iniquitous traffic, as the multiplica- 
tion of the revenue cutters, upon the American 
shores most frequented by the vessels engaged in 
it, and the employment of such part of the navy as 
would be best adapted to such service, in occasion- 
al visits to the African coast, at the season when it 
is frequented by the same description of vessels. 
Your committee ask, therefore, to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 2d anu 3d _ re- 
solutions, to which they have referred, and ber 
leave to recommend to the house, in relation to the 


sed colony is to be opened with the native tribes of} first, the adoption of the following resolution: 





Africa, or with the European governments which 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 


claim certain portions of the shores of that conti-|be, and he is hereby, requested’ to take such mea 
nent, it is by the authority ofthe United States a-;sures as he may deem proper, to ascertain whether 


ione, that such negotiation «an be effected. 


The several states, having, by their adoption of 
the federal constitution surrendered the power of 
negotiation, to the general government, have an 
undoubted right to claim the exercise of that sove- 
veign authority for their benefit, whenever it can 
be exerted consistently with the welfare of the 


United States. 
Your committee eannot forbea* to add another 


‘a suitable territory can be procured onthe coast of 
Africa, for colonizing such of the free people of 
color of the United States as may be willing to avail 


themselves of such an asylum, and to enter into 





to them a very solemn consideration, as an induce-'dence and prosperity. 


ment for the exercise of this authority in the man 
ner proposed by the General Assembly of Virgi 


-| Whereas the General Assembly of Virginia have 
nia. The act of congress which interdicts the Afri-| repeatedly sought to obtain an asylum, beyond the 
can slave trade, and subjects the citizens of the limits of the United States, for such persons of co- 
United States who engage in its prosecution, to|lor, as had been, or might be emancipated under 
merited punishment, has left the unfortunate be-/the laws of this commonwealth, but have hitherto 
ings, whom the violations of this law are daily cast-:found all their efforts frustrated, either by the dis- 
ing upon the American shore, to the separate pro-|turbed state of othe* nations or domestic causes 


visions of the respective states within whose juris-| equally unpropitious to their success: 


diction they may chance to be found. 


jaws of the United States. 


| They now avail themselves ofa period when 

To say nothing of the abstract propriety of trans-| peace has healed the wounds of humanity, and the 
ferring such an authority over the persons and lib-) principal nations of Europe have concurred with 
erty of these foreigners from the national, to the |the government of the United States, in abolishing 
state legislatures; entertaining no apprehension that|}the African slave trade 
congress will be rendered thereby, accessary to any | monwealth, both. before and since the revolution. 
act of cruelty or inhumanity; it must be yet apparent, | zealously songht to terminate) to renew this effort, 
that the individual states have a right to require the | and do therefore Resolve, That the executive bere- 
aid now sought to be obtained from the general} quested to correspond with the President of the 
government, in order to enable themselves to dis-| United States, forthe purpose of obtaining a terr'- 
charge the trust reposed in them, without a viola- tory upon the coast of Africa, or at some other 
tion of their local policy, or injustice to those un- place, not within any of the states or territorial ¢o- 
fortunate Africans, placed at their disposal, by the vernments of the United States, to serve as an «- 
‘sylum for such persons of color, as are now free, 

Your committee were instructed by two other re-'and may desire the same, and for those who may 
solutions of the house to inquire into the expedien- be hereafter emancipated within this common 
cy of making more effectual provision by law, for wealth; and that the senators and representatives 
preventing the participation of the citizens of. of this state in the congress of the United States 
the United States in the African slave trade, and be requested to exert their best efforts, to aid the 


such negotiation with the native tribes of Africajor 
with one or more of the governments of Europe as 
may be necessary to obtain such territory, and to 
secure to the contemplated colony every advantage 
»| which he may deem essential to its future indepen- 


a traffic which this conr- 


> 


of correcting certain abuses which are practised: President of the United States in the attainment of 


in the internal commerce of the United States.,the above object: Provided, That no contract or ar 
Both these objects have been accomplished by, rangement respecting such territory shall be obii-! 
bills which subsequently originated in the other gatory onthis commonwealth until ratified by the 


branch of the national legislature, and which legislature.” 


came down to the house of representatives under. 


Passed by the House of Delegates, Dec. 15th—- 


circumstances which ensured to them an earlier de- by the Senate with an amendment, Dec. 20th—con. 


fision than would have followed s report from your curred in by the H, of Delegates, Dec. 21,1815 
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Colonization Society. 


‘The American Society for Colonizing the Free Peo- 
ple of color of the United States,” held its annual 
mecting on Saturday, January 9th, 1819, at Dr. 
Laurie’s Church. 

Yn the absence of the Hon, Bushrod Washing- 
ton, President of the Society, the Hon, Henry 
Clay presided. 

‘The mecting was opened by the reading of the 
aimual Report of the Board of Managers, 

General John Mason bemg called to take the 
chair, Mr. Clay withdrew in order to offer the fol- 
lowing: resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Clay, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to lay before the congress of the United States, 
or any committee or committees which may be ap- 
pointed by either branch thereof, the information 
which has been collected through the means of 
this society, shewing the practicability of the ob- 
ject of its institution, and to respectfully but ear- 
nestly, solicit the countenance, aid, and support of 
congress in the accomplishment of that object, 

Mr, Caldweil, Mr, Jones, and Mr. Key compose 
the cominittee. 

On motion of Mr. Mills, 

Resolved, unanimously, That the thanks of the So- 
ciety be presented to the President and Board of 
Managers, for the zeal, intelligence, and ability 
which they have evinced in the man:gement of the 
concerns of the Socicty the past year; and that the 
yeport of the: Board of Managers be printed, 

The Society then proceeded to the appo:ntment 
of ofhcers for the present year; when the following 
persons were elected: 

The Hon. Bushrod Washington, President, 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Hon, William H. Crawford, of Georgia. 

fion. Henry Clay, of Kentucky. — 

Hon, William Phillips, of Massachusetts. 

Col. Henry Rutgers, of New-York. 

Hon. John E, Howard, 

Hon. John C. Herbert, 

Isanc McKim, Esq. 

John Taylor of Caroline, Esq. wi aes 

Gen, John Hartwell facke," ¢ Vaqg ie 

Gen. Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee. 

Robert Ralston, Esq. 7? . 

Right Key. Bishop White, g Biesanelph 

Gen. John Mason, District of Columbia. 

Sam!, Bayard, Esq. New-Jersey. 

MsNAGERS. 

Rev. William Wilmer, 
- Henry Foxail, 

John Laird, 

Rev, William Hawley, 


Maryland. 


Francis 8. Key, 
Walter Jones, 
E.dmund I. Lee, 
Rev, Dr, James Laurie, 
Rev. Gr. S. B. Balch, William H- Fitzhugh, 
Rev. Obadiah B, Brown, William Thornton, 
- Elias B. Caldwell, Esq, Secretary. 

John Underwood, Recording Secretary, 

Payid English, Treasurer. 








ORIGIN OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


FROM THE RICHMOND COMPILER. 
America, Europe, the whole feeling and civilized 
world, have been in arms against the Slave-trade. 
The complaint has been just, and the remedy is in 
a course of operation, Virginia was the first to for- 
pbidit by herlaws. The United States hare solemn- 
Sy unterdicted it by their constitution. England has 


roused herselfin the cause of humanity—and trea- 
@#jes arc regularly and earnestly dranghted for kh. 





miting: the range and the duration of this abomi-. 
nable traffic. 

But, is it known to al/ our readers, that an evil sq 
affecting in the eye of humanity, had its principal 
origin in the bosom of one of the most humane en- 
thusiasts that ever lit upon this globe—that it was 
Las Casas, the friend of the Indian, who organized 
the servitude of the African into a regular trade? 
Those who sow the wind, know not always how to 
perceive the whirlwind that is to be reaped, Las 
Cases, in the spirit of a false enthusjasm, sowed a 
seed, which has vegetated into a Upas tree of the 
most frightful dimensions and the most poisonous 
qualities. 

The history of the slave trade is briefly this: 
Within a few years after the discovery of America, 
the native Indians were reduced to a most humilia- 
ting and intolerable sense of servitude by their 
Spanish conquerors.—Humanity shudders at the 
picture which history presents to her. We are 
told, that when Columbus discovered Hispaniola in 
1492, the number of its inhabitants was computed 
ata million. In the space of fifteen years, they 
were reduced to sixty thousand! Their constitu- 
tion was too feeble to support the labour they were 
doomed to by their Spanish task-masters. Their 
food too was scanty, and supplied but little nou- 
rishment.—“Many (says Dr. Robertson) sunk under 
‘the fatigue, and ended their wretched days. Others 
\prompted by impatience and despair, cut short 
(their lives with a violent hand. Famine, brought 
on by compelling such numbers to abandon the cul- 
ture of their lands, in order to labour in the mines, 
proved fatal to many. Diseases of various kinds, 
some occasioned by the hardships to which they 
were exposed, and others by their intercourse with 
the Europeans, completed the desolation of the isl- 
and.”—For a short time a miserable substitute was 
found for this decreasing population in the trans- 
portation of the nativesof the Lucayo islands to His- 
paniola, under the pretenee of civilizing and con- 
verting them with more facility, Thus is the name 








‘| of the sacred God eternally prostituted to the vile 


| purposes of man! Forty thousand of these simple 
Lucavans were decoyed into the island, only «to 
imingle their groans and tears” with those of the ep- 
| pressed residents of the island, 

By degrees, all the indulgencies, originally grant- 
ed to the Indian, were done away.—“The small gra- 
ituity paid to them as the price of their labour was 
| withdrawn; and at the same time the tasks imposed 
upon them were increased, Ovando (a Spanish 
governor, ) without any restraint, diswibuted Indians 
among his friends in the island. Ferdinand, to whom 
the queen had left by will one half of the revenue 
arising from the settlements in the New World, con. 
ferred grants of a similar nature upon his courtiers, 
as the' least expensive mode of rewarding their ser- 
vices. They farmed out the Indians, of whom they 
were rendered proprietors, to their countrymen set- 
tledin Hispaniola; and that wretched people, being 
compelled to labour in order to satisfy the rapacity 
of both, the exactions of their oppressors no longer 
knew any bounds.” 

In the year 1517, a census of the Indians in His- 
paniola was taken, and it was found that in nine 
years they had dwindled from sixty to fourteen 
thousand. For this miscrabie remnant, there was 
no touch of humanity in the bosom of the Spanis!: 
roveriument, They were cast into separate lots, 
and bestowed upon such as would give the highest 
prices for them. 

The Ecclesiastics sounded the alarm—they de: 
inounced these proceedings in the most indignant 
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»erms. The Dominicans in particular remonstrated , 
ugainst the repartimientos, or distributions. The dis- 
pute was referred to the cabinet. ' The evil, how- 
ever, went on, in spite of the palliatives which were 


toreceive the customary communications, I avail 
myself of the occasion to welcome your return to 
this ancient seat of legislation, to pledge to you the 
assurances of my ready concurrence in the adop- 


attempted to be applied. In this state of things Las|tion of any measures which may premise utility to 


Casas appeared on the theatre of action. — 

Dr. Robertson describes him, as a native of Se- 
ville, and one of the clergymen sent out with Co- 
lumbus, in his second voyage to Hispaniola, in or- 
der to settle on that island.—He early adopted the 
opinion most prevalent among the ecclesiastics— 
became the avowed patron of the Indians; in whose 
behalf he exerted all the abilities he possessed and 
all the influence attached to his character.—He 
laid his complaints at the foot of the throne. The 
subjeet was referred to commissioners, who visited 
the scene; they reported in favor of the repartimien- 
tos, wpon the ground that the Spanish inhabitants 
were too few to work the mines and cultivate the 
country; and, that «if they were deprived of the la- 
bour of the natives, they must instantly relinquish 
their conquests, or give up all the advantages 
which they derived from them.” 

Las Casas was dissatisfied. He proposed various 
schemes for meliorating the condition of the In- 
<lians: but he was uniformly met by the objection, 
that the improvement of America could not be car- 
ried on, “unless the Spanish planters could command 
the labour of the natives.”” To obviate this objec- 
tion, he sowed the seed of the slave trade. He 
proposed to purchase a sufficient number of natives 
from the Portuguese setticments on the coast of 
Africa; and to transport them to America, in order 
that they might be employed as slaves in working 
the mines and cultivating the ground. One of the 
first advantages which the Portuguese had derived 
from their Siscovestes in Africa, arose from the 
trade in slaves. As early as the year 1505, a few 

negro slaves had been sent into the New-World. 
in the year 1511, Ferdinand permitted the impor- 
tation of them in greater numbers. They were 
found to be amore robust and hardy race than the 
natives of, America. ‘They were more capable of 
enduring fatigue, more patient under servitude, and 
the labour of one negro was computed to be equal 
to that of four Indians. Cardinal Ximenes, howev- 
er, when solicited to encourage this commerce, 
peremptorily rejected the proposition. But Las 
Casas, from the inconsistency natural to men who 
hurry with headlong impetuosity towards a favorite 
point, was incapable of making the distinction,” 
which evidently grew out of the nature of the trans- 
action. “In the warmth of his zeal to save the 


the public, and to congratulate you on the continu- 

ed prosperity of the commonwealth, and of our na- 

tion. It must be highly gratifying to your feelings, 

as it has been to mine, to observe the assurances of 

the first Functionary of the United States, that 

«Commerce is flourishing, that the revenue has 

exceeded the most favorable anticipation, and that 

peace and amity are preserved with foreign nations, 

on conditions just and honorable to eur country.” 

The completeness of our political and secular 
enjoyments, however it may repress the hope of 
higher attainments, admonishes us of our obliga- 
tions to preserve them. The annals of our country 

testify that for almost two centuries a struggle has 
been maintained to establish governments founded 

onthe natural rights of men. This struggle has 
been successfully terminated only by the present 
generation; and we who have been the last actors, 

owe it to our ehildren and heirs, the transmission 

of the inestimable acquisition. 

The augmentation of the population of the Uni- 
ted States is a singuiar phenomenon in the history 
of nations. In the space of- forty years we have 
witnessed more than a iriplication of our numbers. 
Even the primitive states have experienced an aug- 
mentation, while continual emigrations have fur- 
nished a youthful and vigorous population for new 
states. Thus have been formed, and are progres- 
ively forming, additional commonwealths, con- 
structed upon the original models;—the principles 
of liberty, the habits of order, and the arts of peace 
and civilization are rapidly spreading, and lands 
lately unexplored are teeming with the luxuriant 
and gainful products of improved culture. 

Our numerical increase, however, is not to be 
assumed as the ratio of melicration in the acts of 
life. Agriculture, and many of the manufacturing 
arts, have improved in much greater proportions: 
and it is with pleasure, not unmingled with pride, 
that we can particularly recognize the high degree 
of perfection to which some branches of the ma- 
nufactures of this state have attained. The delicate 
and beautiful fabrics of cotton and woollen goods, 
and the elegant specimens of cut glass, exhibited 
to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society at Brigh- 
ton, in October last, reflect honor on the artists and 
our country. They do more: they demonstrate our 
capacities for prosecuting successfully some of the 


Americans from the yoke,” he pronounced it expe-| most useful branches of manufactures from domes- 


dient to carry on a trade with the natives of Africa. 
His plan was adopted. “Charles granted a patent 
to one of his Flemish favorites, containing an exclu, 
sive right of importing 4000 negroes into America. 
Hie sold his patent (continues Dr. Robertson) to- 
some Genoese merchants for 25000 ducats, and they 
were the first who brought into a regular form that 
commerce for slaves between Africa and America, 
which has since been carried on to such an amazing 
extent”—And which let us repeat, Virginia was the 
first to interdict by her laws, and the United States 
by a solemn provision in their constitution. 








Legislature of Massachusetts. 
GOVERNORS MESSAGE. 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
Having been informed by your joint committee 


tic materials, and inspire the hope that at no far 
distant period, our domestic demands and supplies 
willbe commensurate. The facilities with which 
Massachusetts abounds for effecting a vast exten- 
tion to these and many other kinds of manufac- 
tures are satisfactory pledges of their future at- 
tainments. AndTI may add, thatthe numerous and 
inexhaustible sources: of water power, in the Dis- 
trict of Maine, superadded to extensive tracts of 
fertile soil, and unequalled advantages for inland 
as well as marine navigation, designates that coun- 
try as the destined seat of improvements, and of 
wealth. Peace and good governments, with which 
under the smiles of heaven we are blessed, will ac- 
celerate that desirable period. 

While adverting to these objects I might notice 
many other branches of manufactures and usefii 
labor, which give employment to numerous art!- 








hat the two branches of the legislature are ready! 
~ R 


zans and their families. are ina state of progressive 
improvement, and the sources of public. conven>, 
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ence and domestic comfort. But I will detain yous circumstances of the different sections of the Uni- 
only a moment on one of the most important branch-| ted States, and to their relation with foreign na- 
es of the useful arts—Naval Architecture. Noth-} tions, could impart such force and activity to the 
ing, I am sensible, need be urged to impress your] energies of our citizens as is now witnessed? By a 
minds with a sense of the inestimable value of thisj happy adaptation, and faithful execution of com- 
art as a source of private wealth, of public revenue| mercial regulations, the several departments af 
and national aggrandizement: And I should hardly] agriculture, of the fisheries, manufactures, naviga- 
venture to suggest the subject were it not from aj tion and trade, are ina state of vivid action, mutu- 
serious conviction of the deep interest the people | ally supporting and supported by each other. And 
of this state have in this great branch of produc-/} so accurately do the several great branches of po- 
tive labor and political economy, The official| litical economy appear to be balanced, that any es- 
statements of the department of the treasury assign | sential change in the adjustment of either, might 
to Massachusetts about one third part of the whole | destroy the equilibrium.—Facts speak a language 
amount of tonnage ofthe United States. To main-| intelligible and decisive. The lucrative results of 
tain this ratio, and if practicable to increase it, an! our mercantile intercourse with other nations can- 
nquiry into the means of doing it, and especially an} not be misconstrued.—They can only be elaborated 
éxamination ofthe productiveness and permanence} under the protection of good laws, by the enter- 








ofthe sources whence the materials tor ship build-| prize and professional skill of our citizens. Capi- 


ing are to be derived, becomes necessary. heir) tal is the offspring of trade; and by encouraging 
abundance heretofore has led to prodigality andj the fisheries and an active foreign commerce, be- 
waste. Ship-timber is daily becoming less plenty; } sides that a prolific source of seamen for the nation- 
and the increased demand suggests the expediency | al navy is substantiated, importations from other na- 
if not the indispensable necessity of artificial aids| tions yield a copious revenue, andthe gains of the 
for its reproduction.—The great length of time re-| merchant constitute a fund of private wealth, which 
quired for forest trees to reach maturity, and the|the government, faithful to its engagements, may 
little attention individuals are disposed to betsow! at pleasure command. 
upon interests precarious and remote, are conclu-} If, under existing regulations, men engaged in 
sive considerations to justify the interposition of commercial pursuits, are seen to suffer embarrass- 
tegislative encouragement. The forecast of go-; ment and distress, the causes must elsewhere be 
vernment only can guard the body politic from the} sought than in the laws. ‘Trading without, or on 
evils of private improvidence.—From the present} artificial capital, is their too frequent origin. What 
limited quantity of the oak, would it not be pru-)agency the multiplication of banks, and the conse- 
dent at least, to adopt some prospective measures | quent increase of bank paper, may have in occa- 
to ensure a succession of that essential material. | sioning eveutual perplexity and failure, I am not 
‘The prosperity of this state must, and the satety of | possessed of sufficient data to enable me to ascer- 
the nation may, at some future period, be seriously |tain. Evils of this class, however, occurring in dis- 
affected bya destitution of so important an ingredi- | tricts of country where the elements of banking are 
ent. in naval architecture. Might not a moderate |comprehended and duly appreciated, and where 
endowment of the Massachusetts Agricultural So-| banks are established on maxims of justice, and re- 
ciety, applied to this specific object, be competent , ulated in their operations by fair and honorable 
to its ultimate accomplishment? - | considerations, must be transcient and partial. In 
In connection with the subject of woollen man}- | situations where, much business being done, moncy 
factures so important to the people of this state [is often changing hands, and individuals may be be- 
um unwilling to suffer the present occasion to pass} nefited by short loans, the utility of banks seems to 
without referring to the advantages possessed by | be conceded. But in free governments, the rights 
this state for raising and improving sheep. How- | ofall the people are committed equally to the guar- 
ever individuals might suffer from large specula-/dian care of the legislature, and all have equal 
tions in Spanish flocks, their introduction ought to | claims to its protection. Monopolies and exclu. 
be considered as highly auspicious to our manufac-} sive privileges are admissible only as means of ob- 
turing interests. Should this subject be deemed | taining some great good, in which the whole com- 
worthy the patronage of the legislature in addition | munity hasan ultimate interest, and which can by 
tothe encouragement given through the channel|no other expedient be so well effected. Hence 
of the agricultural societies of the state, I should| the fitness of limiting the charters of banks in their 
cheerfully concur in any measures calculated to ef-/ duration; and license likewise the duty of the legis- 
féctuate the object. lature, while it gives perfect security to bank,stock, 
To regulate commerce is the exelusive preroga-|to restrain these institutions from transcending the 
tive of the national government. Every svstem of /rules of justice and good faith, and of securing the 
commercial regulations must stand or fall by its/people at large from deception, and the complica- 
results, Commerce being of vital importance ta) ted evils ofa redundantand depreciated paper. In 
the people of Massachusetts, they must necessarily | concluding my remarks on this subject, I feel sin- 
be alive to whatever can accelerate or retard its cere satisfaction in expressing, what I deem to be 
activity. They too, ever ready to render the tri- due to the banking establishments of this metropo- 
bute of gratitude and respect when it is due, as /lis, and of Massachusetts generally, the high sense 
vigilant to guard their rights, derive high satisfac- | 1 entertain of the correct and honorable manner in 
tion from the national system of commercial laws | which their concerns, in times of peril and extreme 
now in successful operation, underthe auspices of | pressure, have heen administered.. An inflexible 
the illustrious chief magistrate of the United States, | perseverance in the principles upon which the banks 
whose administration commands our confidence | of the commonwealth were incorporated, is indis- 
and our approbation. | pensably necessary to maintain the utility of those 
The flourishing and happy condition of our be- | institutions, and to avert the mischiets which a de- 
loved country, both public and private, is the best | reliction of those principles are seen to produce, 
comment and the highest eulogy that can be ad-} A resolve passed the legislature on the 13th of 
dressed to the wisdom of our national councils, | February, 1818, authorizing the governor, with the 
What indeed but wise layvse—liws adapted to the ‘advice of council, to appoint and eommission three 
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suitable persons to treat with the Penobscot tribe , collectors, and the respectable sum ef cash on hang 
of Indians, for the purpose of examining into the, in the treasury, at the abovementioned date, are 
cicumstances and situation of the said tribe, and highly creditable to that department. The exhi« 
the lands they possess, and devising and arranging , bit shows that the treasurer has had no occasion to 
some means for improving their condition as men, avail himself ofany part of the 50,000 dollars he was 
and for agreeing with them fora relinquishment of authorized to borrow, by a resolve of the tenth of 
their right and claim to such parts of the land on June last; that the debt of the state is reduced to 
both sides of the Penobscot river, and such islarids! 549,847 dollars, 13 cents; that, exclusive of bonds 
in said. river, as the tribe now possess or claim, and and notes due to the state from individuals, the trea+ 
shall be inclined voluntarily and freely to dispose surer holds United States deferred 6 per cent. stock 
of, for an equivalentto be agreed upon with them; 155,618 dollars, 89 cents; new 6 per cent. stock 
and for other purposes specified in the resolve. | 9,901 dollars, 59 cents; 7 per cent. 69,187 dollars, 
Conformably to the powers vested in me by the’! and of 3 per cent. 249,187 dollars, so that, estimating 
said resolve, the hon. Edward If. Robbins, the hon. | these various descriptions of stock at the current 
Daniel Davis, and the hon. Mark Langdon Hill, | value, they would produce an aggregate of about 
were appointed and commissioned to carry into ef- | 398,400 dollars; consequently the total amount of 
fect the intentions of the legislature. The com-'the present debt of the state, and that at five per 
missioners accordingly proceeded to Bangor, at the | cent. interest per annum, laying out of the account 
time assigned in the resolve, and having met and/ the exceptions abovementioned, and including the 
conferred with the chiefs, captains and men repre-| abovementioned stocks, may be stated at about 
senting the whole tribe, on the 29th day of June, | 152,000 dollars. 
1818; they concluded atreaty, which, with some ex-| Notwithstanding, however, this favorable view of 
tracts of aletter from the first commissioner of the | the treasury; the present limited system of taxation 
land office, dated the ninth instant, connected with! must necessarily restrain our fiscal operations to the 
the subject of the treaty, will now be laid before! support of government and the payntent of the in-. 
you. | terest ef the debt.—The question therefore recurs, 

By a resolve that was passed on the 18th of June, | whether some new source of revenue ought: not to 
1818, the governor, with the advice of council, was | be provided by the commonwealth, for the payment 
authorized and requested to appoint en officer of | of the principal of the debt, for the encouragement 
the militia to attend in behalf of the commonwealth | of agriculture, the fisheries, the arts, and other ob- 
at the surrender of Moose, Dudley and Frederick, jects of public improvement and general utility, 
islands, and to take such other mexsures in relation | which should be worthy of herself, and serve to a- 
thereto, asin his judgment the interest and dignity | waken into greater activity the resources, and the 
of the commonwealth might require. Pursuant to} best energies of the state. 
that resolve lieut. col. Henry Sargent was appoint-| 
ed to attend the surrender of those isisnds by the) 
British government, to the government of the Uni-| 
ted States; and accordingly proceeded to Moose | ‘ 
Island in cempany with general Miller, who was Education. 
authorized by the President of the United States|reront suBMITTED To THE LEGISLATURE OF NORTH 
to receive the same in their behalf; and eae k CAROLINA, 1617, BY A. D MURPHEY. 
to his instructions performed the duties of his ap-| The committee to whom were referred so much of the 
pointment. A copy of those instructions and of his| message of his excellehcy the governor, as relates 
report, will be communicated to you. to public instruction, REPORT IN PART— 

It will be proper for me to state that the compa-} That we have much reason to thank Providence 
ny of artillery, and the company of light infantry,! for the arrival of a period, when our country, en- 








JOHN BROOKS. 
Council Chamber, Boston, Jan. 14, 1819. 








at Eastport, are re-organized; and that the muskets 
and accoutrements received by col. Sargent from 
the officer commanding the British troops at East-| 
port, are placed in the hands of the selectmen of 
that town, subject to your directions. After pos- 
session was obtained of the several islands, as above- 
mentioned, a preclamation announcing the event, 
and calling on all the citizens, and more especially 
all public officers, duly to notice the same, was is- 
sued; a copy of which, together with all the docu- 
ments referred to in this communicatton, will be 
laid before you by the secretary. 

During the recess, I received a letter from each 
ofthe governors of the states of New-Hampshire, 





Connecticut, New-York, Ohio and Mississippi, ac- 
companied by sundry resolves of the legislatures of 
those states respectively, relating to several propo- 
sed amendments in the constitution of the United 
States, which communications are now submitted 
to you. 

The secretary will at the same time lay before 





you an exhibit of the state of the treasury on the 


joving peace with foreign nations and free from 
domestic inquietude, turns her attention to improv- 
ing her physical resources and the moral and intel- 
leciual condition of her citizens. The war of party 
spirit, which for twenty years has disturbed ‘her 
tranquility and perverted her ambition, has terminat- 
ed; and political strife has yielded its place to an 
honorable zeal for the public welfare. Enlightened 
statesmen will avail themselves of this auspicious 
period to place the fortunes of the state upon a 
basis not to be shaken; to found and to cherish in- 
stitutions which shall guaranty to the people the 
permanence of their government, and enable them 
to appreciate its excellence. The legislature of 
North Carolina, giving to their ambition an honor- 
able direction, have resolved to improve this period 
for the best interests of the state; to adopt and carry 
into effect hberal plans of internal improvements; 
to give encouragement to literature, and to diffuse 
the lights of knowledge among all classes of the 
community. Let us foster the spirit which has 
gone abroad; it will lead to the happiest results. 


first day of the present month, presented to me by; If we ourselves should not live to. witness them, we 


the treasurer for your inspection. From the mag-| 


nitude of some items of debts due to the common- 
wealth, you may probably deem it advisable to in- 
stitute an enquiry into their actual situation. The 





small amount of outstanding taxes in the hands of 


shall at least have the satisfaction of having con- 
tributed to produce them, and of seeing our child. 
ren receive from our hands a country growing rich 
in physical resources, and advancing: in moral and 
intellectual excellence. This is the true way of 
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giving strength and permanence to the government: 
of giving io it root in the hearts of the people, and 
nurturing it-with their affections. Whet people 
will not love a government whose constant solicitude 
is for their happiness, and whose ambition is to 
elevate their character in the scale of intelligent 
beings. Having commenced this great work of 
Humanity, let us persevere in it with a patience 
that shall not tire, and with a zeal that shall not 
abate; praying to the Father of all good, that he will 
enlighten and direct our course, and finally crown 
our labors with success. 

Your committee have entered upon the duties 
assigned to them with a full conviction of their im- 
portance, and of the difficulties which attend their 
‘discharge. But believing that let the subject be 
taken up when it may, those difficulties will exist, 
and availing themselves of the light thrown upon 
the subject by the wisdom of others, they have pre- 
pared a system of public instruction for North- 
Carolina, which with much deference they beg leave 
to submit to the consideration of the general assem- 
bly. In digesting this system, they have adhered 
- to the general principles of the report on this sub- 
ject, submitted by a committee to the last legisla- 
ture; and have embraced a provision for the poor 
as well as the rich, and a gradation of schools from 
the-lowest to the highest. 

To give effect to any general plan of public educa- 
tion, it is essentially necessary that ample funds be 
provided, and that these funds, and also the execu 
tion of the general plan, be committed to the care 
and direction of a board composed of intelligent and 
efficient men. Your committee reserve for a more 
special report their views with respect to the crea- 
tion of a fund for public instruction. This subject 
requires a minuteness of detail, which would only 
embarrass the general views which it is their ob- 
ject now to present to the consideration of the gene- 
ral assembly. 

Your cominittee have considered the subject re- 
ferred to them under the following divisions: 

Ast. The creation of a fund for public instruction. 

2d. The constitution of a board to manage the 

fund, and to carry into execution the plan of 
public instruction. 

Sd. The organization of schools. 

4th. The course of studies to be prescribed for 

each. 

5th. Vhe modes of instruction. 

6th. The discipline and government of the schools. 

7th. The education of poor children at the pub- 

lic expense. 

8th. An asyiuin for the deaf and dumb. 

Having reserved for a more special report the 
creatiow of a tund for public instruction, your com- 
mittee will first submit their views with respect to 
the constitution of a board for the management of 
this fund, and the execution and superintendence 
of the general plan of education which they recom- 
mend. 

The doard of public instruction. 





tee rm bal 





ral rules and regulations for the discipline and go. 
vernment of the schools; to make annual reports to 
the legislature of their proceeding's and of the state 
of the schools under their charge.—Your committee 
do therefore recommend: 

Ist. That there shall be elected by joint ballot 
of the two houses of the general assembly, six 
directors, who shall be styled ‘The board of pub- 
lic instruction;” that three of the directors shalt 
reside at or to the eastward of the city of Raleigh, 
and three shall reside at or to the westward thereof. 

2d. That the governor for the time being, shall 
be “ex officio” president of the board; but the board 
may appoint a vice president who shall preside in 
the absence of the governor. __ 

3d. The board shall appoint a secretary and such 
other officers as may be necessary for conducting 
their business, who shall receive a reasonable com- 
pensation for their services. 

4th. Unt otherwise orcered, the members of 
the board shall receive the same compensation for. 
their travelling to and from the place of their meet. 
ing; and the same “per diem” during their attend. 
ance on the board, as is now allowed by law to mem- 
bers of the general assembly. They shall hold an 
annual meeting in the city of Raleigh at or near the 
time of the meeting of the general assembly. The 
president of the board may at his own pleasure, or 
shall at the request of any two directors thereof, 
convene extra meeting's of the board for the transac- 
tion of any extraorlinary business. A majority of 
the whole number of directors shall be necessary to 
constitute a board for the transaction of business, 
but the president or any single director may adjourn 
from day to day until a board be formed. 

Sth. The board may at any time enact, alter or 
amend such rules as to them may seem proper for 
the purpose of regulating the order of their pro- 
ceedings; they may adjourn for any period or meet 
at any place, where they may think the public in- 
terest shall require. They shall have power, sub- 
ject to the limitations to be provided by law, to 
establish and locate the several academies directed 
by law to be established; to determine the number 
and titles of the professorships therein; toexamine, 
appoint and regulate the compensation of the several 
professors and teachers; to appoint in the first in- 
stance, the trustees of the several academies; to 
prescribe the course of instraction and discipline of 
the several academies and primary sclicols, accord- 
ing to such general rules as shall be established by 
law; to provide some just and particular mode of 
advancing from the primary schools to the academies, 
and from the academies to the university, as many 
of the most meritorious children educated at the 
public expense, as the proceeds of the fund for pub- 
lic instruction may suffice to educate and maintain, 
afier the whole system of public instruction hereby 
recommended, shall have been put in operation; to 
manage the fund for public instruction, and apply 
its proceeds ijn carrying into execution and support- 
ing the plan of education committed to their care; 


As the whole community will be interested in the} and in giving effect to this plan, the board shall re- 
plan of education, the inembers of this board should | gard the primary schools as its foundation, and care 


be selected from different parts of the state. They { 


shall be ken that the proceeds of the fund for pub- 


will have charge of all our jiterary institutions; and | lic instruction, shail not be applied to the establish- 


to give more weight and respectability to their 
deliberations and resolves, the governor of the state 
should be placed at their head. It will be their 


province to manage and apply the funds committed 
to their care, to carry into execution from time to 
time as itshall be tound practicable, the different 
' parts of the plan of pubiic education; to superintend 
the sare when in fuil operation; to prescribe gene- 











ment of any academy, so long as it is probable that 
such an application may leave any primary schools 
unprovided for. And the board shall have power 
to enact, alter or amend such bye-laws, rules ond 
regulations relative to the various objects committed | 
to their trust, as to them may seem expedient: 
Provided the same be not inconsistent with the laws 


(of the state; and they shall recommend to the ge@e- 
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ral assembly from time to time, such general laws 
in relation to public instruction, as may in their 
opinion, be calculated to promote the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the state. 

6th. The directors of the board of public instrue- 
tion for the time being shall, ez officio, be trustees of 
the university of this state. 

7th. The treasurer of the state shall have charge 
of the fund for public instruction, and the proceeds 
thereof shall be paid upon warrants drawn by the 
president of the board; and ali expenses incurre. 
in carrying into effect the system of public instruc. 
tion and supporting the same, shall be charged up- 
on this func and paid out of the proceeds thereof. 

8th. Tue board of public instruction shall annuall, 
submit to the general assembly at or near ‘he com- 
mencement of their session, a view of the state of 
pudlic education within the state, embracing a his 
tory of tne progress or declension of the university 
in the year next preceding, and illustrating its actual 
condition ana future prospects; and also setting forth 
the condition of the fund committed to their trust 
for public instruction. 

9th. The board of public instruction shall be a 
body politic in law; shill have a common seal and 
perpetual saccession; shall by the name and style 
of “ihe board of public instruction,” be capable of 
suing and being sued, pleading and being implead- 
ed; and shall have and enjoy all the rights and pri- 
vileges of a corporation. 

The organization of schools. 

In arranging the system of schools, your com- 
mittee have endeavoured to make the progress of | 
education natural and regular; begining with pri-| 
mary schools, in which the first rudiments of learn- 
ing ave taught, and proceeding to Academies, in 
which youth are to be instructed in languages, anci- 
ent and modern history, mathematics and other 
branches of science, preparatory to entering into the: 
university, in which instruction is to be given in all 
the higher branches of the sciences, and the princi- 
ples of the useful arts. 

In making this arrangement the greatest difficul. 
ties have occurred in organizing the primary schools. 
These difficulties arise from the condition of the 
country and the state of its population; it being 
found impossible to divide the state into small sec- 
tions of territory, each containing an adequate pop- 
ulation for the support of a school. Any attempt 
to divide the territory of the state into such small 
séctions, with a view of locating a school in each, 
would prove unavailing; and however desirable it 
may be, that a school should be established con- 
venient to every family, the time has not arrived 
when itcan be done. But so faras it is practicable 
to extend the convenience it should be done. ‘These 
primary schools are of the first importance in any 
general plan of public education; every citizen has 
an interest in them, as the learning indispensible 
to all, reading, writing and arithmetic, is here to be 
taught. By judicious: management and a proper 
selection of books for children while they are learn- 
ing to read, much instruction in their moral and 
religious duties may be given to them in these 
schools. Your committee have diligently examined 
the different plans of public instruction which have 
been submitted to the general assembly of our sister 
State, Virginia, and also those which have been 
carried into effect in some of the New-England 
states: they have also examined the plan which was 
drawn up and adopted by the national convention ot 
France, and which now forms the basis of public 
Wstruction in all the communes of that empire, and 


every part of the subject referred to them, they 
have digested a system which they hope may be 
found to suit the condition of North Carolina. In 
designating the schools of different grades, they 
have adopted the names in common use.—Your com- 
mittee do therefore recommend that as to,- 

The primary schools. 
1. Each county in this state be divided into two 
or more townships; and that one or more primary 
schools be established in each township, provided a 
lot of ground not less than four acres and a sufficient 
house erected thereon, be provided and vested in 
the board of public instruction. And that every 
incorporated town in the state containing more 
than one hundred families, shall be divided into 
wards. Such town containing less than one hundred 
families shall be considered as forming only one 
ward. Each ward upon conveying to the board of 
public instruction a lot of ground of the value of 
two hundred dollars or upwards, and erecting there- 
on a house of the value of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, shall be entitled to the privileges and bene- 
fits of a primary school. 
2. The court of pleas and quarter sessios shalt 
annually elect for each township in their respective 
counties, five persons as trustees of the primary 
schools to be established in such township, who 
shall have power to fix the scites of the primary 
schools to be established therein, superintend and 
manage the same, make rules for their government, 
appoint trustees, appoint teachers, and remove 
them at pleasure. They shall select such children 
residing within their township, whose parents are 
unable to pay for their schooling, who shall be 
taught at the said schools for three years without 
charge. They shall report to the board of public 
instruction, the rules which they may adopt for the 
government of said schools, and shall annually re- 
port to the said board the state of the schools, the 
number and conduct of the pupils, and their pro- 
gress in learning; the conduct of the teacher and 
also every thing connected with the schools of any 
importance. | 

3. In addition to the pupils who are to be taught 
free from charge, the teacher of any primary school 
my receive as many other scholars, and at the rates, 
which the trustees of the school may establish; and 
the trustees may purchase for the use of the pupils 
educated at the public expense, such books, station- 
ary and other implements for learning, as may be 
necessary. 

4th. The teacher of each primary school shall 
receive a salary of one hundred dollars, to be paid 
out of the fund for public instruction. 

This plan for establishing primary schools is sim- 
ple, and can easily be carried into execution. Ix 
divides the expenses of these schools between the 
public and those individuals for whose immediate 
benefit they are established; it secures a regular 
stipend to the teachers, and yet holds out induce- 
ments to them to be active and faithful in their 
calling; and it enables every neighbourhood, whe- 
ther the number of its inhabitants be few or many, 
to have a primary school, at the cheap price of a 
small lot of ground, and a house erected thereon 
sufficient for the purposes of the school—were thesa 
schools in full operation in every section of the state, 
even in the present state of our population, more 
than fifteen thousand children would be annually 
taught in them. ‘These schools would be to the 
rich a convenience, and to the poor, a blessing. 

Academies. 





deriving much aid from this examination upon 
Sur. ro Vor, X¥. G 


After children shall have gone through the course 
lof studies prescribed for the primary schools, those 
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of them who ate to be further advanced in educa. | 
tion, will be placed in the Academies, where they 
will de instructed in languages, ancient and modern 
history, mathematics and other branches of science 
preparatory to their entering into the university. 
The Academies shall be located in different dis- 
tricts of the state for the convenience of the peo- 
‘ple,-and the expenses of purchasing suitable scites 
and erecting thereon the necessary buildings, shall 
‘be. divided between the public at large and the 
several districts. Private liberality has of late 
erecied many small Acalemies in the state, which 
deserve the consideration and patronage of the le- 
gislature. From the benefits which have accrued 
to the public from these small Academies, we may 
‘form an opinion of the good which would flow from 
Jarger institutions of the same sort, if regularly 
located throughout the state, and aided with suit- 
able funds. The state of learning among us will 
“never become respectable, until we have such re- 
gular Academical institutions—Your committee do 
therefore recommend, 
Ist. That the board of public instruction shalt 
divide the state into ten Academical districts, con- 
taining e«ch, one or more counties, and as near as 
practicable, an equal number of white population, 
and number the districts from one upwards. 


2i. When in any of the districts there is an 

_ Academy already established, the trustees thereof 
may submit to the board of public instruction, a re- 
port of the actual condition of their institution, its 
relative position to the boundaries of the district, 


_ the number and dimensions of the buildings, their, 


value and state of repair, the extent of ground on 
which they are erected: the number «nd denomina-. 
tion of the professors and teachers employed there- 
in, and of the pupils educated thereat. If the board 
should think the Academy preperly situated for 
the benefit of the district, and that its buildings and 
grounds will answer their intended purposes, notice 
thereof shall be given to the trustees; and upon con- 
veyance being made of the said ground and houses 
to the board of public instruction, the Academy 
shall be entitled to the same benefits. which may 


be extended to any Academy that may be erected, | 


and shall be subject to the same rules and regula- 
tions in relation to the government thereof, which 
the board of public instruction or the general as- 
sembly may provide for the general government of 
the Academies of the state—RBut the trustees of 
such Academies may continue to hold their offices 
and tosupply vacancies occuring in their body. 


3d. In case the buildings of any Academy alrea iy 
established ani so accepted by the board of public 
wnsiruction; require repair or any enlargement or 
alteration, the board shail appropriate a suin suf- 
ficient to repair, alter or enlarge the said buildings, 
provited the sum so «ppropriated shail noi exceed 
one third part of the entire vaiue of such buildings, 
wien so altered, repaired or enlarged. The alters. 
tions or enlargement ot the buridings shall be plan 
ned by the bouwd of public instrucuon and executed 
according to their order. 


4th. In any Academical district where there is 
no Academy now established, or none which the 
board of public instruc.ion shall think will answer 
their intended purpose, the board may accept a lot 
of ground, of sufficrent extent im their estimation, 
and convemently situaied for the erection of an 
Academy for the district; provided that twe third 
part. ot the stm required for the erection of suit 
able pinldings-for-the said Academy be previously 
susscribedd by one or more persons, and the pay- 
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ment thereof assured to the board of public instruc. 
tion. ‘ ‘ 

Sth. When any conveyance of the lot of ground 
on which the buildings are to be erected, shall be 
accepted of by the board, they shall appoint eleven 
persons residing within the district, trustees of the 
Academy, who shall be deemed a body corporate 
by such title as the board of public instruction shall 
prescribe; shall have and enjoy all the rights and 
priviliges of a corporation; shalt have power to elect 
a president from their own body, and to fill all 
vacancies which shall occur therein. They may 
make, alter or amend, such bye-laws, rules and re- 
gulations, as they shall deem necessary or expedient, 
for the government of their own body, and of the 
professors, teachers and pupils of the Ac:demy of 
which they have charge; provided they be not 
inconsistent with such general regulations as the 
board of public instruction may provide for the ge- 
neral government of the Academies of the state. 

6th. Fhe trustees shall provide by contract for 
the erection cf the necessary buildings for their 
Academy, and appoint a treasurer who shall have 
authority to collect the several sums subscribed 
thereto, and shall be entitled to receive in virtue of 
their order upon the board of public instruction, 
signed by their president, such sums of money~as 
ithe board may, from time to time, appropriate for 
‘the erection of the buildings, their repairs or altera- 
|tions, salaries of professors and teachers, and other 
| purposes of the Academy. 
| 7th. As soon as any Academy is ready for the 
admission of pupils, the trustees may recommend 
to the board of public instruction, any person to be 
a professor or teacher therein, who, if approved, after 
eXamination in some mode to be prescribed by the 
board, shall be regarded as a professor or teacher 
of such Academy, but subject to removal at the 
pleasure of the trustees or of the board. Where 
vacancies shall occur among the professors or tea- 
chers during the recess of the board, the trustees 
| may make temporary appointments, to be confirmed 
‘or disapproved by the board at their next session. 
| 8th. Fhe trustees of any Academy may fix the 
salaries of their respective teachers, subject to the 
control of the board of public instruction: One 
third part of the salaries shall be paid by the board 
at such times and in such way as they shall prescribe. 

Sth. The professors and teachers in any Academy 
shall be bound to instruct, free of charge for tuition, 
the pupils whom the board of public instruction may 
idesignate to be taught in said Academy at the pub- 
lic expense. 

Your committee have perhaps gone into unneces- 
isary details respecting the Academies. Their plan 
‘simply is, to divide the state into ten Academical 
districts, and that one Academy be erected in each; 
that the state shall advance one third of the sum 
required for the erection of necessary buildings, and 
one third of the sum to be paid in salaries to pro- 
fessors and teach-rs—m king it their duty to teack 
poor children free of charg: 

he University 

This institution has veen in operation for twenty 
years, and has been eminently useful to the state. 
It has contributed, perhaps, more than any other 
cause, to diffuse a tuste for reading among the peo- 
ple, and excite a spirit of liber.l improvement; it 
has contributed to change our manners and elevate 
our cha:acter; it has piven to society many useful 
members, not only in the liberal professions, but in 
ihe wilks of private life; and the number of ito 
pupus who ar- honored with seats in this legislature 
is a-proof of the estimation im which they are held 
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by their fellow-citizens. When this institution was | great man,* who first proposed the foundation of the 
first founded, it was fondly hoped that. it would be] university, to foster it with parental fondness and 
cherished with pride by the legislature: But un-|to give to it an importance commensurate with the 
fortunately the nature of the funds with which it|high destinies of the state. Your committee deem 
was endowed, in a short time rendered it odious to| this subject of so much interest, thet they beg leave 
some, and cooled the ardor of others The torrent] ina fature report tosubmit to the two houses a plan 
of prejudice could not be stemmed; the fostering | for increasing the funds of the university. 

protection of the legislature was withheld, andthe} This institution has uniformly labored under the 
institution left dependent upon pfivate munificence.| double disadvantage of a want of funds, and the 
Individuals contributed not only to relieve its neces-| want of subsidiry institutions, in which youth could 
sities, but to rear up its edifices and establish a per-| be instructed preparatory to their entering upon # 
manent fund fer its support. At the head of thesej course of the higher branches of science im the 
individuals, stood the late governor Smith, Charles| university. This latter disadvantage has been so 
Gerard and general Thomas Person. The first two | great, that the trustees have been compelled to con- 
made valuable donations in lands, and the last, in a| vert the university, in part into a grammar school. 
sum of money with which one of the halls of the | This disadvantage hs been of late removed in part, 
university has been erected. To enable them to| by the establishment of aculemies in different parts 
complete the main edifice, the trustees have been} of the state; but it will continue to be much felt, 
compelled to sell most of the lands devised to them | until regular academical institutions shall be made 
by Mr. Gerard, and as the lands conveyed to them) and the course of instruction prescribed for them. 
by governor Smith lie within the Indian boundary,} Another serious disadvantage and a consequence 
the trustees have not been able as yet to turn them| of the one last mentioned, is the necessity which 
toa productive account With the aid thus derived| the peculiar state of academical learning has im- 
from individuals, together with occasional funds| posed upon the trustees, of conferring the honorary 
derived from escheats, the institution has progressed | degrees of an university upon young men who have 
thus far. The legislature, after exhausting its|not made that progress in the sciences, of which 
@tience in endeavoring to collect the arrearages of} their diploma purports to be a testimonial. This 
debts due to the state, transferred to the trustees] is an evil that is found in almost all the universities 
of the university those arrearages, with the hope| of the union. A young man enters into an university 
that they would be able to enforce payment. But] with only slight acquirements in classical education, 
no better fortune has attended their efforts than|and after remaining four years, during which time 
those of the state, and this transfer has proved of|he is instructed im only the outlines of the general 
no avail to the institution. The surplus remaining | principles of science, he receives a degree: the con- 
in the hands of administrators, where the next of| sequence is that he leaves the university with his 
kin have made no claim within seven years, have| mind trained enly to general and loose habits of 
also been transferred to the trustees; but this has| thinking: and if he enters into professional life, he 
as yet yielded a very small fund, and probably never | has to begin his education anew.—The great object 
will yieid much. The legislature have enlarged the| of education is to discipline the mind, to give to it 
rights of inheritance, and in this way have nearly | hubits of activity, of close investigation; in fine, to 
deprived the institution of the revenue from es-|teach men—to think. And it is a reproach upon 
cheats. Amidst all these embarrassments, the| almost all the literary institutions of our country, 
trusiees have never lost sight of the necessity of ac-| that the course of studies pursued in them teach 
cumulating a fund in bank stock, the annual pro-| most young men only how to become literary trifiers. 
ceeds of which would enable them to continue the| Their multifarious occupations dissipate their time 
Operations of the institution; and they have succeed-|and attention: They acquire much superficial 
ed so far as to be able to support two professor-| knowledge; but they remain ignorant of the pro- 
ships, and employ two or three tutors. But there|founder and more abstract truths of philosophy. 
18 little prospect of adding to this fund, until the |{ndeed the road to the profound sciences is of late 
lands given by governor Smith can be sold; and if|so infested with pleasant elementary books, Com- 
that period be waited for, the institution must neces-|pHations, Abridgments, Summaries and Encyclo- 


sarily languish and sink in respectability. It is at| pedias, that few, very few, in our country ever travel 
this moment almost destitute of a Library, and |it. | 


entrely destitute of the Apparatus necessary for 
instructing youth in the mathematical and physical 
sciznces. Add to this, that one half of the necessary 
buildings have not been erected. 

In this state ef things, and at a moment when 
former prejudices have died away, when liberal 
ideas begin to prevail, when the pride of the state 
43 awakening and an honorable ambition is cherished 
tor her glory, an appeal is made to the patriotism 
and the generous feelings of the legislature in favor 
of an institution, which in all civilized nations, has 
been regarded as the nursery of moral greatness, 
and the palladium of civil liberty. That people 
who cultivate the sciences and the arts with most 
success, acquire a most enviable superiority over 
others. Learned men by their discoveries and works 
give a lasting splendor to national character; and 
such is the enthusiasm of man, that there is not an 
individual, however humble in life his lot may be, 
who does not feel proud to belong to a country 
honored with great men and magnificent institu- 


tions. It is dug te North Carolina, it is due to thed *General William R. Davie. 


To remove this reproach upon the state of learn- 
ing among us, a new plan of instruction in our uni- 
versity must be organized; a plan which shall give 
to the different classes in the institution, an arrange- 
ment founded upon a philosophical division of the 
present improved state of Knowledge; and which 
in its execution shall train the mind beth to liberal 
views and minute investigation. 

Your committee have been thus particular in sub- 
miting to the two houses an exposition of the actual 
condition of the university, with a view of recalling 
their consideration to the solemn injunction of the 
constitution as to every part of the subject referred 
to them; “that a school or schools shall be estab- 
lished by the legislature for the convenient instruc- 
tion of youth, with such salaries to the masters, 
paid by the public, as may enable them to instruct 
at low prices; and all useful learning shall be dul 
encouraged and promoted in one or more univers: 
ties”’ Our university is the only institution whick 
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the legislature has yet founded and endowed in com 
pliance with this injunction; but even as to this in 
stitution the spirit of the constitution is far from 
being complied with. We have not buildings for the 
accommodation of youth, nor books nor apparatus 
for their instruction—your committee do therefore 
recommend, 

ist. That three additional buildings be erected 
at the university; two, for the accommodation of 
students, and one for the library and apparatus. 
This last building to contain suitable rooms for the 
delivery of lectures by the different professors. 

2nd. That a library and suitable apparatus for 
instructing youth in the mathematical and physical 
sciences, be procured for the use of the said institu- 
tion, 

3rd. That funds be assigned for endowing two 
professorships, and supporting six additional tea- 
chers: 

These are the present wants of the university; as 
our populatiqn encreases, the number of buildings 
must be encreased, and more funds be provided for 
supporting teachers. In a subsequent part of this 
report your committee have recommended that 
there be four classes in the university with a pro 
fessor at the head of each, who shall be assisted 
with such adjunct professors or teachers, as the state 
of the institution may require. 

The course of studies. 

Ast. In the primary schools should be taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic. A judicious selec 
tion of books should from time to time be made by 
the board of public instruction for the use of smal) 
children: Books which will excite their curiosity 
and improve their moral dispositions. And the 
board should be empowered to compile and have 
printed for the use of the primary schools, such 
books as they may think will best subserve the pur- 
poses of intellectual and moral instruction, In these 
books should be contained many of the historical 
parts of the qld and new testament, that children 
may early be made acquainted with the book which 
contains the word of truth, and the doctrines of 
eternal life. 

2. In the academies should be taught the Latin, 
Greek, French and English languages, the higher 
_yules of arithmetic, the. six first books of Euclid’s 
elements, Algebra, geography, the elements of 
Astronomy, taught with the use of the Globes, 
ancient and modern history: The basis of a gaod 
education is classical and mathematical knowledge; 
and no young man ought to be admitted into the. 
_ university without such knowledge. | 

3. In the university the course of education should | 
occupy four years; and there shaquld be four classes, 
to be designated, 


a 


iy 


moral improvement; and that mode of instruction is 
‘o be preferred which best serves to effect this ob- 
ject. That mode is to be found only in a correct 
knowledge of the human mind, its habits, passions, 
and manner of operation. The philosophy of the 
mind, which in ages preceding had been cultivated 
only in its detached branches, has of Iste vears re- 
ceived form and system in the schools of Scotland. 
This new science promises the h«ppicst results. It 
has sapped the foundation of scepticism by estab- 
lishing the authority of those primitive truths and 
iMtuitive principles, which form the basis of #ll de- 
Monstration; it has taught to man the extent of his 
‘intellectual powers, and marking the line which 
Separates truth from hypothetical co: jecture, has 
pointed out to his view the boundaries which Pro- 
vidence has prescribed to his enquiries. It has 
determined the laws of the various faculties of the 
mind, and furnished a system of philosephic logic 
for conducting our enquiries in every branch of 
knowledge. This new science has given birth ta 
new methods of instruction; methods, which being 
founded upon a correct knowledge of the faculties 
of the mind, have eminently facilitated their de. 
velopement. Pestalozziin Switzerland, and Joseph 
Lancaster in England, seem to have bee! most suc- 
cessful in the application of new methods to the in. 
struction of children. Their methods are diffrent, 
but each is founded upon a profound knowledge of 
the human mind. The basis of each method is; the 
excitement of the curiosity of children; thereby awak- 
ening their minds and preparing them to receive 
instruction. The success which has attended the 
application of their methods, particularly that of 
Lancaster, has been astonishing. Although but few 
vears have elapsed since Lancastrian schools were 
first established, they have spread over the British 
empire, extended into the continent of Europe, the 
Island of St. Domingo, and the United States.— 
Various improvements in the detsils of his plan 
have been suggested by experience and adopted; 
and it is probable that in time, his will become the 
universal mode of instruction for children. The 
Lancastrian plan is equally distinguished by its 
simplicity, its facility of application, the rapid in- 
tellectual improvement which it gives, and the exact 
discipline which it enforces. The moral effects of 
the plan are also astonishing; exact and correct 
habits are the surest safeguards of morals; and it has 
been often remarked, that out of the immense num- 
ber of children and grown persons instructed in 
Laneaster’s schools, few, very few, have ever been 
prosecuted in a court of justice for any offence.— 
Your committee do therefore recommend, that 
whenever it be practicable, the Lancastrian mode of 





Ist. The class of languages—In this class should 
he studied, Ist. the more difficult Latin, Greek and 
French classics: 2 Ancient and modern history; 3. | 
Belles letters: 4. Rhetoric. 

2d. The class of mathematics—In this class should 
be studie |, 1. pure inathematics: 2. Their applica- 
tion to the purposes of physical seience. 

3. The class of the physical sciences—In this class. 
should be taught, 1. physics: 2. Chemistry: 3. ‘The 
philosophy of natural history: 4. Mineralogy: 5. 
Botany: 6. Zoology. Fas 

4. The class of the moral and political sciences | 
—In this class should be taught; Ist. The philosoph 
of the human mind; 2d. morals: 3d. The law of nature 
and of nations: 4th. government and legislation: 5th. 
political economy. 

The modes of instruction. 


' 
' 


ence to the law. 


instruction be introduced into the primary schools. 
The general principles of the method may be suc- 
cessfully introduced into the academies and unt- 
versity:—And your committee indulge the hope, 
that the board of public instruction, and the pi- 
fessdrs and teachers in these respective institutions, 
will use their best endeavors to adopt and enforce 
the best methods of instruction which the present 
state of knowledge will enzble them to devise. 
The discipline and governnent af the schools. _ 
In a republic the first duty of a citizen is obedi- 
We acknowledge no sovereign 
but the law, and from infancy to manhood our 


Y children should be taught to bow with reverence to 
\its majesty. 1 
forces the first lessons of obedience; in youth, this 
a 
‘ brUct: 0: manhood wields the entire supremacy. 
The great object of education is intelectual and jpolitical power and the social happiness of a state 


In childhood, parental authority en- 


uthority is aided by the municipal law, which in 
Ss the 
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depend upon the obedience of its citizens, it be- 
comes an object of the first importance to teach 
youth to reverence the law, and cherish habits of 
implicit obedience to its authority. Such obedience 
not only contributes to the strength and tranquility 
of the state, but also constitutes the basis of good 
manners, of deference and repect in social inter- 
course. But in our country, youth generally be- 
come acquainted with the freedom of our political 
jnstitutions, much sooner than with the principles 
upon which that freedom is bottomed, and by which 
jt is to be preserved; and few learn, until experi- 
ence teaches them in the school of practical life, 
that true liberty consists not in doing what they 
please, but in doing that which the law permits. 
The consequence has been, that riot and disorder 
have dishonored almost all the colleges and uni- 
versities of the union. The temples of science have 
been converted into theatres for acting disgraceful 
‘scenes of licentiousness and rebellion. How often 
has the generous p.triot shed tears of regret for 
such criminal follies of youth! Follies whieh cast 
reproach upon learning, and bring scandal upon the 
state. his evil can only be corrected by the moral 
_eftects of early education; by instilling into children 
upon the first dawnings of reason, the principles of 
duty, and by nurturing those principles as reason 
advances, until obedience to authority shall become 
a habit of their nature. When this course shall be 
found ineffectual, the arm of the civil power must 
be stretched forth to its aid. 
The discipline of a university may be much aided 
by the arrangement of the buildings, and the loca- 
tion of the different classes. Exch class should live 


intelligent children. Poverty is the school of genius; 
it is a school in which the active powers of man are 
developed and disciplined, and in which that moral 
courage is acquired. which enables him to toil with 
difficulties, privations and want. From this school 
generally come forth those men who act the princi- 
pal parts upon the theatre of life; men who impress 
a character upon the age in which they live. But 
it is a school which if left to itself runs wild; vice 
in all its depraved forms grows up in it. The state 
should take this school under her special care, and 
nurturing the genius which there grows in rich 
luxuriance, give to it an honorable and profitable 
direction—poor children are the peculiar property 
of the state, and by proper cultivation, they will 
constitute a fund of intellectual and moral worth, 
which will geatly subserve the public interest.— 
Your committee have therefore endeavouied to pro- 
vide for the education of all poor children in the 
primary schools; they have also provided for the 
advancement into the academies and university, of 
such of those children, as are most distinguished 
for genius and give the best assurance of future 
usefulness. For three years they are to be educated 
in the primary schools free of charge; the portion 
of them who shall be selected for further advance- 
ment, shall during the whole course of this future 
education, be clothed, fed and taught at the public 
expense. The number of children who are to be 
thus advanced, will depend upon the state of the 
fund set apart for public instruction, and your com- 
mittee think it will be most advisable to leave the 
number to the discretion of the board, who shall 
have charge of the fund: and also to leave to them 








together in separate buildings, and each be under 
the special care of its own professors and teachers. 
A regular system of subordination may in this way 
be established; each class would have its own 
character to maintain, and the Esprit de Corps of 
the classes would influence all their actions. Similar 
arrangements, may, in part, be made in the several 
acudemies, and the like good effect expected from 
them. 

The amusements of youth may also be made 
auxiliary to the exactness of discipline. The late 


the providing of some just and particular mode of 
advancing this number from the primary schools to 
\the academies, and from the academies to the uni- 
versity. 

An asylum for the deaf and dumb. 

If there be any part of our species who are entit!- 
ed to the peculiar consideration of the government, 
it is surely the deaf and dumb. Since the method 
of instructing them in language and science his 
been discovered, numerous asylums in different 
countries have been established for their instructior. 








president of the United States, Mr. J-fferson, has 
recommended upon this part of the subject, that 
through the whole course of instruction at a college 
or university, at the hours of recreation on certain 
days, all the students should be taught the manual 
exercise, military evolutions and manceuvres, should 
be under a standing organization asa military corps, 
and with proper officers to train and command them. 


There can be no doubt, that much may be done in| 


this way towards enforcing habits of subordination 
aiid strict discipline—it will be the province of the 
board of public instruction, who have the general 
superintending care of all the literary institutions 
o/ the state, to devise for them systems of discipline 
and government; and your committee hope they will 
discharge their duty with fidelity. 
Lhe education of poor children at the public expense. 
One of the strongest reasons which we can have 
for establishing a general plan of public instruction, 
is the condition of the poor children of our country. 
Suciy always has been, and probably always will be 
the alo'ments of human life, that the pour will 
forin a large portion of every community; and it is 
the duty of those who manage the +ffairs of a state, 
to extend relief io this unfortunate part of our 
Species in every way in their power. Providence, 
in the impartial distribution of its favours, whilst it 
has denied to the poor many of the comforts of life, 
has generally bestowed upon them the blessing of 


While we are engaged in making provision for 
others, humanity demands that we should make a 
suitable provision for them. Your committee de 
therefore recommend that as soon as the state of 
the fund for public instruction will admit, the board 
who hive charge of that fund, be directed to estab- 
| tien at some suitahle place in the state, in asyluna 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

Your committee have now submitted to the two 
horses their general views upon the subject refered 
to them. They have proposed the creation of a 
fund for public instruction, and the appointment of 
a board to manage this fund, and to carry into effect 
the plan of education which they have recommend- 
ed. This plan embraces a gradation of schools from 
the lowest to the highest, and contains a provision 
for the education of poor children—and of the deaf 
and dumb. 

When this or some other more judicious plan of 
public education shall be carried into execution, 
when light and knowledge shall be shed upon all, 
may we not indulge the hope, that men will be con- 
vinced that wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all her paths are paths of peace: and be induced 
by such conviction to regulate their conduct by the 
rile of christian morality, of doing unto others as 
they wish they would do unto them; and that they 
will learn to do justly, to love mercy and to walk 
humbly before their Gud. 
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Your committee will forthwith report bills to 
carry into effect the several measures recommended 
in this report—Respectfully submitted, 

A. DB. MURPHEY, chairman. 

November 29, 1817. 


emer om ese oe 


Foreign Coins. 


Report to congress, of Assays. 
‘Treasury department, Dec. 8, 18128. 
Srr~iIn obedience to the act, entitled ‘an act 
regulating the currency within the United States, of 
the gold coin of Great Britain, France, Portugal, 
and Spain, and the crowns of France, and five franc 
pieces,” passed the 29th of April, 1816. I have the 
honor to transmit herewith a report of the director 





of the mint, giving the result of sundry assays, made. 


in pursuance of instructions from this department. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir. your 
obedient servant, WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
The honorable the speaker 
of the house of representatives. 





Mint of the United States, Dec. 5, 1818. 

Sin—Agreeably to the general directions con- 
tained in your letter of the 20th January last, I have 
caused assays to be made of the several species of 
foreign gold and silver coins, made current in the 
United States, by an act of congress, passed the 29th 
April, 1816. 

fhe result of the assayer’s report, is as follows:— 


car. gprs. 
Gold coins of G. Br. made of 2 pie’s (guin’s) 22 0 
Bo. 3 do. (sov’pns) 22 0° 
Do. of Portugal, Sdo. barely 22 0 


Do. of France, 5 do. (XXfrs.) 21 2 3-8 


Do. of Spain, 5 do. 20 3 1-0 
OZ. wt. grs. 

Silver coins of Fr. made of 5 pie. (crowns) 10 18 18 

Bo. 5 do. (V firs.) 10 16 00 


From the above it appears— 

1. That, as the gold coins of Great Britain and of 
Portugal are of the same quality with those of the 
United States, their intrinsic value will be at the 
rate of 100 cents for 27 grains, as regulated by law. 

2. That the intrinsic value of the gold coins of 
France, will be at the rate of 100 cents 27 351-691 
grains, or one dollar in 3455 worse than their legal 
value. 

S. That the intrinsic value of the gold coins of 
Spain, will be at the rate of 100 cents for 28 76-133 
grains, or one dollar to 399 worse than their legal 
value. 

4. That the intrinsic value of the silver French 
crowns, will be at the rate of 117 8 10 cents per 
ounce, 2-10 of a cent. in the ounce, better than their 
legal value. 

5. That the intrinsic value of the silver five franc 
pieces of France, will be at the rate of 116 4 10 
cenis, nearly, per ounce, or 4.10 of a cent. nearly, 
per ounce, better than their legal value, 

It may, however, sir, be observed, that, from long 
experience of the assayer of the mint, it is found 
that the quality of foreign coins, especially of silver, 
is somewhat variable, as will appear by comparing 
the above report with these of fermer years: their 
respective values, therefore, as regulated by the law 
of 1816, are probably as near their average intrinsic 
value, as can well be ascertained. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 
your-most obedient servant, 

ROBERT PATTERSON. 
The honorable Wm. H. Crawford, 


aa 


Legislature of New-York. 
Albany, January 7, 1819.—Yesterday his Excel” 


jlency the Governor met the two Houses of the Le” 


gislature in the Assembly chamber, at 12 o’clock 
and opened the session with the following speech. , 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and of the Assembly, 
A meeting of the representatives of a free people 
for the purposes of legislation, is at all times an 


jevent interesting to the community and honorable 


to the human character: but its importance is greatly 
enhanced, where they are called upon by the pe- 
culiar state of the country to deliberate and to de- 
cide upon subjects intimately associated with its 
prosperity and its honor, and with the cardinal in- 
terests of all future generations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, vou have now assembled, and fortunate- 
ly at a time the most propitious to patriotic views, 
to wise deliberations and to energetic decisions. 
At no period within my recollection has the public 


{mind been in astate of greater tranquillity, more ex- 


empt from the impulses of ambition and the agita- 
tions of faction, and more accessible to the influ- 
ence of reason and patriotism. Ourcountry is in a 
state of profound peace, which promisesa long dura- 
tion, and even the civilized nations of the eastern 
hemisphere have sheathed the desolating sword 
An enlightened and exalted spirit predominates 
friendly tothe primary interest of the state, to the 
promotion of agriculture, manufactures, commerce 
and the arts--to the encouragement of literature 
and science, of schools, academies, colleges, univer- 
sities and learned societies—to the advancement of 
those great internal communications which form the 
basis of individual und publie wealth, and to the ele- 
vation of our national character, by works of public 
and permanent utility, and by acts which consult 
the welfare and the dignity of the human race. In 
addition to these distinguished advantages, we have 
enjoyed the blessings of a healthy season and of an 
abundant harvest. Our seminaries of instruction 
have increased in usefulness: our population is aug- 
menting beyend all former experience: justice 1s 
administered with purity and ability: the majesty of 
the laws is respected: the influence of religion and 
morality is spreading: and after fully estimating 
those afflictions which must be experienced by all 
human beings, and those evils which are incident te 
all human institutions, it is not too much to say that 
we never had more reason to be grateful to the Al- 
mighty Dispenser of all good. Ata period so aus- 
picious, we cannot therefore anticipate disappoint- 
ment from your deliberations: As the faithful rep- 
resentatives of the people, possessing their confi- 
dence, you wil! not hesitate to obey their voice. 
And, in discharging an important duty assigned to 
me by the constitution, 1 shall exhibit to vou with- 
out reserve, but with the most profound respect, my 
views of the policy which ought to be pursued—of 
the evils which cught to be corrected, and of the 
measures which ought to be adopted. 

The progress of our internal improvement has 
equalled our most sanguine expectations, in the 
course of the next season, the northern canal ex- 
tending from Whitehall at the head of Lake Cham- 
plain to Fort Edward, on the Hudson river, a dis- 
tance of twenty-three miles, and the whole of the 
middle sectien of the western canal, comprising 
ninety-four miles, and reaching from the Seneca riv- 
er to the Mohawk river, at Utica, will be completed 
and ina navigable state. Thus, in less than two 


and an half years, canals to the extent of one hun- 
dred and seventy miles will be perfected: And, as 





Secretary of the treasury. 


Ose oe 


the eastcin and western sections of the canal from 
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ake Erie to the Hudson river will be about two 
hundred and sixty miles, it is evident that by the 
application of similar means and the exertion of 
similar powers, the whole of this internal navigation 
can be finished in six years, from the present peri- 
od, including also the improvements essential on 
Hudson river from Fort Edward to the head of sloop 
navigation. It is satisfactory also to Know that so 
far, as we can judge from the lights of experience, 
the actual expenses have not ‘exceeded the esti- 
mates of the commissioners: And with all the ad- 
vantages arising from encreased knowledge, from 


_ = —s 
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carious markets of Canada, or to places more dis- 
tant, less accessible, or less advantageous. When 
the great western canal is finished, the expense of 
transportation from Buffale to Albany will not ex- 
ceed ten dollars a ton. Almost all the ascending 
trade of the west will be derived from. the city of 
New-York, and a great portion of the descending 
products will accumulate in that important depot. 
if half a millioh of tons are at the present period 
transported on the waters of the Hudson river, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the time is not distant, 
when the commodities conveyed on the canals will 


ynproved skill, and from circumspect experience, |be equal in the amount. 


we are firmly persuaded that the aggregate expense 
will fallshort of the total estimate. It is also a most 
gratifying consideration to find that from the r~o- 
rressive and flourishing state of the fund appro, .i- 
ated to this object, the whole undertaking can be 
completed without providing any auxiliary resour-| 
ces, and without imposing any taxes on the commu-, 
nity. 
From the commencement of the next year, the, 
finished portions of the canals will be in astate pro-) 
ductive of considerable revenue. 
By the act respecting navigable communications 
between the great western and northern lakes and: 
the Atlantic ocean, passed the 15th April, 1817, the! 
commissioners are only empowered to make canals, 
between the Mohawk and Seneca rivers, and be-! 
tween Lake Champlain and the Hudson river. Pos-| 
sessing, however, under that act, and the act to! 
provide for the impravement of the internal naviga-| 
tion of the state, passed the 17th April, 1816, au-! 
thority to make the necessary surveys, and to lay out} 
the proper routes-for the whole of t.e western and 
northern canals, they have not overlooked the latter, 
although thtir attention has been principally devot- 
ed tothe former object. By that initiatory arrange- 
ment, it was obviously the intention of the legisla-| 
ture to bring the calculations of the commissioners 
to the touch stone of ¢xperiment, and to determine 
whether the resources of the state are adequate to 
the whole operation. This trial has taken place in 
the most satisfactory manner, and there cannot exist 
a doubt of the feasibility of the work or of the abili- 
ty of the state. It is therefore highly expedient 
that a law should be passed during the present ses- 
sion, authorizing the completion of the whole work! 
as soon as possible. In the course of this year, the 
routes can be then so far definitively settled as to 
enable the formation of contracts to take effect in 
the spring of 1820, by which means a whole year 
will be saved to the operation, and the state will 
have the benefit of experienced contractors, who 
might under a different state of things be employed 
in other undertakings. And when we contemplate 
the immense benefits which will be derived from the 








A small transit duty will consequently produce 


an immense income applicable to the rapid extin- 
guishment of the debt contracted for the canals, 
and to the prosecution of other important improve- 
ments. 


In these works then, we behold the ope- 
ration of a powerful engine of finance, and of a pro- 
lific source of revenue. 

It is certainly more important that the productive 
classes of society should have good markets out of 
the state, than they should be exclusively confined 
to indifferent or fluctuating markets init. In the 
former case wealth is diffused over the whole coun- 
try, while in the latter it is limited to a few great 
towns. A wise government ought to encourage 
communications with those places where the far- 
mer and manufacturer can sell at the highest and 
buy at the lowest price. And as the acquisition of 
many markets encreases the chance of good ones, 
climinishes in many instances the expenses of trans- 
portation, and guards against the pernicious fluctu- 
ations of price, I look forward with pleasure to the 
speedy arrival of the time, when the state will be 
able to improve the navigation of the Susquehan- 
nah, the Allegany, the Genesee and the St. Law- 
rence, to assist in connecting the waters ofthe great 
lake and of the Mississippi;—to form a junctionbe- 
tween the western canal and lake Ontario by the Os- 
wego river, and to promote the laudable intention 
of Pennsylvania to unite the Seneca lake with the 
head waters of the Susquehannah. 

But there are other and more important consi- 
derations connected with this subject which enter 
into the very essence of our liberty and prosperity. 
The gloomy and comfortless doctrine, which sup- 
poses man incapable of free government, necessa- 
rily implies that he must be subject toa bad ene, 
because it presupposes his utter incompetence to 
govern either others or himself. In hereditary and 
elective monarchies, and indeed in all governments 
not founded on the broad basis of equal represen- 
tation, the actual ruler is the prime minister of the 
day elected from time to time by the prince to go- 
vernthe country. Whether this right of choosing 
be vested in an hereditary elector, or in an elector 











consequent promotion of agriculture, manufactures 
andcommerce, from the acquisition of revenue, 
from the establishment of character, and from the 
consolidation of the federal -<union, we must feel 
ourselves impelled by the most commanding mo- 
tives, to proceed in our honorable career, by per- 
fecting with all possible expedition this inland navi- 
gation. 

At the present period, a ton of commodities can 
be conveyed from Buffalo to Albany by land for 
one hundred dollars, and-to Montreal principally by 
waterfor twenty-five. ence it is obvious that the 
whole of t!-c vast region to the west of that flourish- 
ing village, and the greater part of the extensive 
and fertile country east of it, are prevented from 


for life appointed by a diet or conclave, or in an 
elector chosen by anarmy of janissaries, it is clear 
that it is a faint recognition of the representative 
principle transferred from the body of the people 
to an irresponsible individual totally unfit from his 
situation and education to exercise it with patriotism 
and intelligence. Who then can doubt the superi- 
or excellence of a free’ government—its entire age 
cordance with the dignity of man and its almost ex- 
clusive devotedness to his happiness? But in the 
United States, our liberty and union are insepara- 
bly connected. A dismemberment of the republic 
into separate confederacies would necessarily pro- 
duce the jealous circumspection and hostile prepa- 
rations of bordering states:. large standing armies 





sending their productions to our commercial empo- 


vium, and that they must either resort to the pres jtive wars wortld fellow, and a military despotism 


would be‘immediately raised; unceasing and vindic- 
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would reign triumphant on'the ruins of civil liber-|the state, and is not limited as to time, it is hoped 
ty. A dissolution of the union may therefore be }that the public confidence will be completely re. 
considered the natural death of our free govern-|stofed, under the administration of the present man. 
ment. And to avert this awful calamity all localjagers. In order to promote this desirable end, and 
prejudices and geographical distinctions should be |to mitigate, as far as possible, the demoralizing de« 
discarded—the people should be habituated to fre-|fects of lotteries (which can only be accomplished 
quent fmterceursé and beneficial intercommunica-| by rapid drawing) and to guard against fraud and 
tion, and the whole republic ought to be bound to-| negligence, I have caused certain instruetions to be — 
gether, by the golden ties of commerce and the }communicated to the managers, a copy of which will 
adamantine chains of interest. When the western }be laid before you; and it will be expedient for you 
canal is finished and a communication is formed |to protect the lotteries against the control of con- 
between luke Michigan and the Illinois river, or tractors, by means which will be related, and which 
between the Ohio and the waters of lake Erie, the | will be efficacious. 
greater part ofthe United States will form one vast} Having on a former occasion solicited the atten- 
island susceptible of circumnavigation, to the ex- |tion of the legislature to the encouragement of ag- 
tent of many thoasand miles. The most distant /riculture, I have to express my regret at the failure 
parts of the confederacy will then be in a state of|of a measnre, generally admitted to be proper and 
approximation, and the distinctions of castern and |expedient; on account of a difference of opinion as 
western, of southern and northern interests, will!toits modification. That this important pursuit is 
be entirely prostrated. To-be instrumental in pro- the foundation of wealth, power, and prosperity— 
ducing so much good, by increasing the stock of ‘that, it requires the energies of the mind as well as 
human happiness—by establishing the perpetuity the labours of the body—that it demands the light 
of free governinent, of knowledge, of refinement,’ of science to guide its progress, and the muniticence 
and of religion, is an ambition worthy ofa free peo-| of government to accelerate its movements, to ex- 
ple. The most exalted reputation is that which | tend its usefulness and to diffuse its blessings, are 
arises from the dispensation of happiness to our) positions which cannot be contraverted. Why 
fellow creatures, and that conduct is most accepta-! should the countenance of the state be required for 
ble to Gop which is most deneficial to man. Cha-!the encourageyient of the arts and sciences in gen- 
ractef is as important to states as to individuals, and‘ eral, and agriculture, the most important of all arts, 
the glory of a republic founded on the promotion of; the most useful of all sciences, be alone proscribed 
the general good is the common property ofall its| from participation in its bounty? A spirit favorable 
citizens. to this great improvement is rising and spreading in 
Important however as the improvements are, yet! all directions, and, wherever it is experienced, it 
they ought not to engross all our attention nor com- | carries in its train, extensive and innumerable bles- 
mand all our resources. There are other objects;sings. The societies already-imstituted have, by 
of primary consequence which demand the munifi- | stimulating emulation, and diffusing information, ef- 
cence of the government, and I am happy to say! fected great good; and if they be assisted in their 
that ample means are at our disposal. ‘useful and honorable career, by pecuniary appre- 
The fund appropriated for the benefit of common’ priations, and if a board of agriculture, connected 
schools, consists of a million of dollars invested in| with a course of appropriate. studies be instituted, 
bank stock, and in bonds and mortgages and about |we have every reason to believe, that the most ben- 
eighty thousand acres of land. Heretofore sixty \eficial consequences will result, in multiplying the 
thousand dollars have been annually divided among | products of the country—in increasing the value 
the common schools, and at the present period se-| and ameliorating the quality of our commodities— 
venty thousand dollars may be distributed; but it is |in preventing the undue augmentation of the learn 
supposed that this cannot be done with propriety, | ed professions, and in maintaining the equilibrium 
in consequence of the varying and increasing state | of society, by restoring the most :mportant inter- 
of our population, until a new census is taken. | est,and the most numerous calling to its merited in- 
There is also a considerable fund denominated the | tellectual rank.—The board of agriculture ought 
literature fund, and the regents of the university | also to be invested with authority to make a statis- 
distributed during the last year among several aca- |tical survey of the state, and to obtain periodical 
demies, the sum of four thousand dollars, which | returns of births, marriages, and deaths. A knowl. 
they will be able to continue. edge of our resources, of our animal, vegetable, ond 
Without adverting to a million of acres of unap- ‘mineral productions; of the condition of our agrti- 
propriated land, some of which is very valuable, ;culture, manufactures, and trade; and generally 
and the whole of which is competent to the extin-|speaking, complete information of the state of the 
guishment of the public debt, it is suilicient to ob-| country, witha view to its amelioration, would effect 
serve, that the surplus of ordinary revenue, beyond | great improvements in the practical pursuits of life, 
the current demands of government for the present jand would open new and important views in the 
year, will be about ninety thousand dollars; which 'science of political philosephy—a,science of all 
will be augmented by the payment of the arrear-| others the most interesting, and the least under- 
ages of taxes, seventy thousand dollars; and also by \stood. The special designation for a fund for these 
the payment of the debt due from the United States, | objects, either by some of the expedients proposed 
so that without taking into view large sums of mo-| at the last session, or, by others which can be easily 
ney which may come into the treasury from other | devised, is required by every consideration of pub- 
sources, there will be in all probability, three hun- | lic spirit and public duty. 
dred thousand dollars applicable to objects of pub-| In connection with this subject it is proper to re- 
lic utility. | mark, that the reputation of our flour is at such a 
The legislature having deemed it expedient, to|low ebb in foreign markets, that it sells from one 
apply the avails of certain lotteries to. the encour- | and a half to two dollars less by the barrel than that 
agement of education and other-beneficial purposes, | exported from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
it was not without extreme regret that I have ob-| This cannot. be imputed to the inferiority of the 
served the credit of these institutions seriously im-| seed, to the sterility of the soil, or to its natural in- 
paired. As the payment of prizes is guaranteed by | aptitude for such productions. On the contrary. 
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-there is-reason to believe that wheat is one of our 


In the year 1814, a grant of 200,000 dollars wa# 


indigenious plants, and we are certain that our made to Union College; of 40,000 dollars to Ham: 


goil and our climate are admirably adapted for its 
owth. The fault must be with the farmer, the 
ufacturer, or the inspector: 
The value of a bushel of wheat for the last ten , 
years has averaged from one and a half, to two dol- 
Jars, and the flour inspected in New-York is about 
$00,000 barrels a year. The immense loss sastain- | 
ed by the bad state of this staple commodity re- 
quires an efficient remedy. The chamber of com- 
merce of the city of New-York have instituted an/ 
enquiry on the subject; and their commendable, 
zeal will, | am persuaded, prove honorable to their | 
institution and beneficial to their country. é 
As the prosperity of agricultufe is essentially 
connected with easy and cheap means of transpor- 
tation, the importance of good communications, by 


ilton College, and of the botanic garden; on the 
island of New-York, to Columbia College; on ¢on- 
dition that the establishment be removed to that 
place within twelve years from the time of the do 
nation. It was undoubtedly intended that the grant 
to Columbia College should be substantial and be« 
neficial; but it was fettered ‘ith a condition under 
the mistaken impression that a4 removal of the in« 
stitution would be expedient: Thé operation of 
this change of place would. be the conversion of a 
city into a country college, and a consequent ex« 
clusion of the youth of the city of N: York, froin its 


‘benefits; unless they incurred great and unnecessa- 


ryexpense. And, as many persons prefer the eduz 
cation of their children in cities, it is unquestibina- 
bly best that Columbia College should continue in 





jand as well as by water, cannot escape your atten- 
tion. All roads leading to navigable rivers and 
jakes—to cities, towns and villages,—to manufic- 
turing establishments and depositories of produce 
and merchandise, are entitled to your countenance: 
And in places of a different description; where a 
thin and commencing population prevents the ex- 
tensive and useful application of individtal exer- 
tion, there is every inducement on your purt, to en- 
courage the growth and settlement of the country, | 
by opening the means of communication. The im- 
provement of old and the creation of new roads is 
at all times an incumbent duty and a beneficial ex- 
ercise of power. It cannot have escaped your ob- 
servation, that, in many ifistances, the worst high- 
wavs are in the most ancient and opulent settlements 
—that several turnpikes have injured instead of fa- 
cilitating intercourse, and that the laws on this sub- 
ject do not reach the sources of the evil. In our 
zeal however to establish new and good roads in 
different sections of the country, let us not tran- 
scend the limits of private right and public utility. 
It is a novel and, to say the least, a questionable ex- 
ercise of authority to coerce contributions to the 
stock of turnpike companies; and it is apprehended 
that cases have occurred where meritorious scttlers 
and non-resident proprietors have grievously suf: 
fered by the exaction of assessments to open com- 
munications artfully contrived for the benefit of in- 
dividuals without any view to the public accommo- 
dation. 

The provision for elementary instruction is so 
liberal that no furthet pecuniary assistance is re- 
quired: but your interposition in other respects 
would be attended with decided advantages. The 
most durable impressions are derived from the first 
stages of education. Ignorant and vicious precep- 
tors, and injudicious and ill arranged systems of 
education, must have a most pernicious influence 
upon the habits, manners, morals, and minds of 
our youth, and may vitiate their conduct through 
life: and itis a subject no less of regret than of as- 
tonishment, that beyond initiatory instruction, the 
education of the female sex has been entirely 
excluded from the coritemplation of our laws. The 
expediency of instructing teachers in the Lancaste- 
rian system and of promoting its general adoption, 
has heretofore been intimated to the legislature. 

When it is considered that education is the guar- 
dian of liberty and the bulwark of morality—and 
that knowledge and virtue are, generally speaking, 
inseparable companions, and are in the moral, what 
light and heat are, in the natural world—the illu- 
minating and vivifying principles—I trust that I 
need no apology in soliciting the Jextension of your 


its present position; in order that all the young ten 
of the state may be accotnmodated according to 


condition of the grant ought; therefore, not be ex 
pected; and it is hoped that the legislature wil} 
look with a benign eye upon this ancient and thost 
excellent séminary, and consent to €xtend its bles« 
sings by the substitution ofan equivalent donatioi:: 
Nor ought the interests of the other colleges to be 
overlooked. Thecharacter of Union College can- 
not be encreased by any eulogium from this place: 

And the infant establishment of Hamilton, rising 
into usefulness and reputation with rapid strides, 
under the guidance of distinguished men, hot onlv 
requites but deserves the bounty of the state: Hav 
ing, during the last year, recommended to your’ 
patronage the colleges of physicians atid surgeons, 
and the societies devoted to literature, seience anc 
the arts, I have only to say that these institutions 
continue to merit by their indefatigable aetivity, 
well directed industry end distinguished knowledge, 
the high character then ascribed te them, and that 
in every respect they are entitled to the public 
munificence. 

Among the numerous and interesting objects 
which have experienced the benevolence of indi« 
viduals and the countenance of the government; it 


and the insane have not been overlooked; two une 
fortunate descriptions of our fellow creatures shut 
out from the blessing's of social communion, and ens 
titled to our deepest sympathy: | 

The liberal grant of 10,000 dollais a year to thé 
governors of the New-York hospital has. enabled 
them to erect a most spacious and accommodating 
asylum for lunatics, about seven miles froin the city, 
and on the island of New-York: And the applicatioi 
of this fund has been so judiciously directed by its 
benevolent administrators; that the ¢ontemplated 
edifices and accommodations will be completed 
during the next season, and without the existence 
of any debt after the expiration of fifteen years, 

In April 1817, the New-York institution for thé 
instruction of the deaf and dumb was incorporated, 
and it now contains thirty-two persons in a state 
of rapid improvement; communicating’ ideas by 
signs and vocal sounds, and favored with able snd 
excellent teachers, who by a combination of thé 
Frenth and English system of tuttioh, conteived 
with singular ingenuity and executed with admi- 
rable felicity, have deserved well of the friends of 
humanity. 

I cherish the fullest confidence that yoti wilf 
take this interesting establishinent under your spe-s 
cial protection, and that your munificence will dnly 








patronage to the higher seminaries ‘of edueation be exceeded by its merits. A Kberal pertion eF 
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is pleasing to observe that the imterest of the dumb | 
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the school fund applicable to the city of New-York 


is one of the many means by which its exigencies | 


may be supplied. 

In attending to the general interests of the com- 
munity, let us not overlook the concerns of two 
unfortunate races of men, who will be forever in- 
sulated from the grext bady of the people, by un- 
controliable circumstances, and who ought to re- 
ceive our protection and benevolence. 1 refer to 
the Indian and African population. 

The erratic and migratory spirit, which marks 
the character of all savage nations, has been che- 
risked in our Indians, by persons, either interested} 
in removing them from their territory; or who feel 
an anxiety to protect them from the contaminating 
and extirpating contigucy of a white population. 
On the other hand, this propensity has been coun- 
teracte:!. by individuals, who either derive emolu- 
ment from their continuance, or, who, governed 





by the purest benevolence, are anxious to bring 


adoption of such measures as shall be most condu- 
cive to the attainment of these desirable, objects. 
Our code in relation to the African population 
has been arranged with a two-fold view; as a re- 
quirement of humanity to prevent the separation 
of near relations and theif being conveyed in a 
state of slavery to distant lands, by prohibiting the 
exportation of slaves and servants: And, as a dic- 
tate of policy to preclude the increase of an un- 
welcome population, by interdicting their impor- 
tation. A steady adherenee to this system will, in 
course of time, have the intended effect: And it 
may be proper to fortify the existing provisions, on 
account of the artful evasions which are practised 
to procure the exportation of servants. Thestrong 
propensity of this race to congregate in our great 
towns, where they are peculiarly exposed to the 
contagion of bad example, and the degraded light 
in which they are contemplated by public opinion, 
must not lead us to expect from them many exhi- 





them within the pale of civilization and christianity. | bitions of extraordinary virtue or talents. It is due, 
This collision has produced a state of continual un-| however, to justice, to say, that the establishment 
éasiness and agitation among this unfortunate peo- ! of schools and churches for their benefit, under the 
pie. As experience has almost uniformly editor auspices of benevolent men, have had a benign in- 
svvated that their diminution in number and reces-| fluence in the improvement of their minds and their 
sion irom virtuc, have becn in proportion to their; morals; and, it is believed, that the benevolence of 
propinguity to a civilized people. I have never}the state will never be withheld from the encou- 
eased to believe that the departure is essential to/ragement of such laudable undertakings. 

their preservation: But, in my commmunications! Although the militia code enacted at the last ses- 
with them, f have thought it proper, until the sense | sion is, in some instances liable to objections, and 
of the legislature is expressed, to abstain from urg-; requires your correcting interposition; yet, on the 
ne this measure, leaving it to their own volition} whole, it has been productive of salutary effects. 
without pressimg upon them the influence of the) In order to accommodate, as far as practicable, our 
government, and assuring them that, in any alterna-| arrangement to the most approved system, I con- 
tive, they shall experience the favor and protec-' stituted two brigades into a division, and distribu- 
tion of the state, and its best exertions for their hap-| ted the whole militia into twenty-five divisions, in- 
piness. |dependently of those of artillery and cavalry. The 

In pursuance of a law of last session, f authorized! generals of division, who were in many cases be- 
measures to be taken for the erection of a church in|rore mere nominal officers on account of the ex- 
the Oneida territory, which were gratuitously exe-' tended sphere of their commands, are now enabled, 
cuted by two distinguished gentlemen of Oneida’ without essential sacrifices, to direct their atten- 
county. ‘Lhe first Christian party of Indians agreed | tion to their duties, and by the exertion of their ex- 
to increase the sum of four thousand doliars hereto-! perience and skill to promote the knowledge of the 
fore appropniated by the second Christian party, by! military art. A disposition to improve in tactics 


adding a thousand dollars from their annuity: And, | 


both sections having also united in designating the! 


site of the edifice, it is to be hoped, that the feuds; 


which have heretofore separated them, will be ex-, 
tinguished by the mild influence and beniga.spirit| 
of christianity. . 

During the continuance of this people among us, 
it will certainly be our duty to protect them against 
frzuds and intrusions and to make such arrange- 
ments ag may best promote their welfare. In the 
partial sales, which frequently take place of their 
territory, it might be uscful to reserve certain por- 
tions for advancing their improvement in the arts of 
civilized Ife; and it may essentially accommodate 
them if, in cases of emergency, particularly of scar- 
city, the treasury were authorized to pay tneirannui- 
tics in advance. {+ is the opinion of many pious 





aud benevolent men, who have directed their atten-| 
tion to this subject, that the condition of the Indians; 
mizht be immeasurably ameliorated, by the estab-| 
listiment of a board of commissioners, selected from 
the different religious societies, who have manifest- 
e:l an interest for their welfare, and with authority 
to take Into consideration ali matters relating to the 
Iadians in this siate,—to investigate their situation 
aid wants,—to redress their grievances,—to diffuse 
“ong them education, agriculture, morality and re- 
con, and to recomnnend to the legislature. the 





and discipline has generally manifested itself dur- 
ing the last year, in a manner and to an extent, 
which reflects honor on the militia. Fully persua- 
ded, that you justly appreciate this bulwark of na- 
tional safety, and this palladium of free states, I con- 
sider it unnecessary to press the importance of ite 
encauragement. Ifthe physical force of the state 
were properly instructed in the military art, it 
would form an impregnable defence of the coun- 
try: and, I do not despair to see the accomplishment 
of that desirable object, by the establishment of 
military schoels and by the extension of beneficial 
immunities. An excmption from personal taxation, 
either wholly or to a limited amount, in favor of 
those portions of the militia, who uniform them- 
selves in fabrics of American manufacture, would, I 
am persuaded, induce the whole body to array 
themselves in a military dress: And, by these means, 
that useful class of the community employed in ma- 
nufactures would be materially benefitted. On the 
subject of the medical staff of the militia, I shall di- 
rect to be laid before you an able and luminous re- 
port from the distinguished gentleman who pre- 
sides over that important department. 

The embarrassments arising’ frem the disordered 
state of oar currency, have increased instead of di- 
minishing, since I had the honor to address the le- 
gislature on this subject. The vast excess of paper 
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move metalic money, at least treble in amount, and|Pitude, in which profiigacy is incuicated in its most 


the constant demand for the latter, have produced 
a state of alarm and anxiety, and have created great 
distress, not only in the mercantile cities, but in all 
the departments of productive industry. And un- 
less efficient preventives are adopted, and suitable 


odious forms and in all its terrible enormities. 

| Offenders having thus the amusements of society, 
being exempt from grievous privation. and severe 
labor, and entertaining a persuasion that the in- 
creasing influx into the prison must soon release 


remedies applied, the evil will be in a state of pro-|them from confinement, view their punishment with- 


gressive augmentation. The supplies of the precious 
metals have decreased in consequence of the agi- 
tations in Spanish America, and our metalic money 
is continually diminishing by its conversion into ar- 
ticles of luxury and accommodation, and by vast ex- 
portationsto Asia. On the other hand, paper mo- 


out terror, and return into society with corrupt prin- 
ciples, with depraved feelings, and with every dis- 
position to renew their crimes. Hence we sonie- 
times see offenders imprisoned on a third convic- 
tion; and frequently, on the day of their release by 
pardon, or expiration of sentence, witnesses their 


ney is augmenting, by the improvident conduct of| apprehension for new offences. 


the government, in the creation of banking insti- 
tutions, for every new bank will increase the quan- 
tity of paper money by a forced circulation of its 
notes. A proposition to invest banks with the pow- 
er of coining money, would have no advocates, and 
yet it might not be so pernicious as the authority 
already granted of emitting bank notes; for in the 
former case, the money would have no intrisic va- 
jue, and its emission would be limited by the ability 
of the banks to procure the precious metals, and in 
the other its value would depend upon the mode in 
which these institutions were established and ad- 
ministered, and the extent of their issues might be 
their ability to obtain the engraving materials. 

To arrest the progress of evils so alarming will 
require the cordial and energetic co-operation of 
the people and their governments. If we return 
to the observance of that economy and sumplicity 
most becoming the dignity of freemen, we may con- 
fidently calculate upon being rescued from this un- 
enviable situation. Having uniformly opposed the 
multiplication of banks, I now only express opin- 
ions formed for many years, after mature delibera- 


tion, and whieh are every day sanctioned by the pro-| 


gress of time, and the voice of experience. 

The state of our penitentiaries requires your se- 
rigus consideration, and must excite your sincere 
regret, As the only legitimate object of punish- 
inent is to prevent crime, by reforming the offen- 
der, by incapacitating him from perpetrating fu- 
ture mischief or by deterring others by the inflic- 
tion: and, as none of these consequences has 
resulted, the failure must be imputed to the system, 
its defective arrangement, or improper administra- 
ion. As it has succeeded in other places and is 
strongly recommended, by the voice of reason, as 
well as of humanity, the fault must be ascribed to 
other causes than to the system itself. In order to 
reform an offender, he must be placed beyond the 
influence of bad advice and example—his mind and 
his passions must be disciplined by intellectual, mo- 
raland religious instruction: and he must be sub- 
Jected to privations, to labor and to solitude: and in 
order that his punishment may have effect on the 
conduct of others, it is equally necessary that it 
should be certain and that its realities should be un- 
questionable. On the present plan there is no clas- 
sification of age or crime, Each apartment is cal- 
culated for about eighteen persons, All descrip- 
Uons of convicts are crowded together without dis- 
‘inction—the young and the old—the healthy and 
the unhealthy—the novice and the adept in crime, 
And here the hardened offender boasts of his vices, 
unfolds his expedients, and completely eradicates 
any remaining impressions of rectitude. Suchis the 


In consequence of the crowded state of the pri- 
sons, the executive is reduced to this dilemma—ei- 
ther to exercise the pardoning power toa pernicious 





penitentiary system. He is also frequently deceiv- 
ed by misrepresentition; and pardons are somctimes 
granted to the worst, on the recommendation of the 
best men in the community, who, in listening to 
their sympathy, lose sight of their patriotism, and 


and fastidious humanity, which confines its view to 
the offender, and does not perceive, in his punish- 
ment, the establishment of the general security. 

Another effect is inevitable. Instead of render- 
ing labor productive and maint:«ining the establish- 
ment without expense to the state, approp-iations 
for its support are annually called for and are in a 
state of constant accumulation. 

In November last, there were inthe State Prison 
at New-York about 603 convicts, of whom 416 were 
convicted of grand larceny and &6 for offences res 
lating to the counterfeiting and uttering bank notes. 

There were, at thattime, inthe state prison at 
Auburn, about 131 convicts, of whom 50 were con- 
\fined for grand larceny, and 36 for counterfeiting 
and passing bank notes, 

The total number in both prisons was 754. And 
the offenders guilty of grand larceny and counter. 
feiting and uttering bank notes were 582, leaving 
| only 152 convicted of other crimes. 
| As one main source of the evil is the inordinate 
‘number of prisoners, an efficacious remedy might 
be administered, by reducing the number of those 
confined for grand larceny and offences against 
banks. 

If solitary cells, for the punishment of offenders 
below the degree of grand larceny, were establish- 
edin the counties; and if stealing below the value 
of fifty dollars, were considered petit larceny only, 
it is believed that our penitentiaries would be re- 
leased from the great crowd, which destroys their 
usefulness, 

A law was passed in Lower Canada in 181i, pro- 
viding against counterfeiting the bank paper of oth- 
er countries, and against making the materials for 
that purpose, which renders the offender liable to 
punishment by imprisonment, whipping and the pil- 
lory, Notwithstanding that statute and the good 
disposition of that government to suppress the 
crime, it is certain that the counterfeiting of our 
bank paper is prineipally carricd on, in a remote 
ipart of that country, at a distance from the coercion 
lof the magistracy. Offenders of this description 
'may be classified as follows: 
| Ist. The engravers of platcs, makers of paper, 








perversity of human nature that a man destitute of 
virtue will be vain of his vices. And, as a spirit of 
pProselytism prevails among the wicked, as well as 
the geod, our penitentiaries become sthools of tur- 


and signers of notes, who generally reside out of 
tour jurisdiction. 

2d. Messengers who are constantly passing from 
| various parts of the country to the seat of counter 


extent, or to witness the destruction of the whole 


who submit themselves to the influemce of a sickly , 
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feiting, to obtai: spurious money and convey it to a 
piace of deposit. | 

od, Fhose who keep places of deposit, generally 
in the yicinity of large towns, and who delivered 
the bad notes to others to pass. 

4th, Utterers of counterfeit money. 

Asthese crimes are of different enormity they 
ought to be subject to correspondent punishments 
—and, if the counterfeiters and the proprietors ot 
the depositaries were treated with the utmost se- 
verity, it is believed, that these offences would be 
much diminished, 

I shall cause the statute of Lower Canada to be 
laid before you: and if a similar act were passed in 
this state, it might facilitate such arrangement as 
would effectually crush the evil, in its incipient 
gtages, 

Itis essential, that our prisons should be so con- 
structed as to subject convicts to complete and 
constant inspection. Each offender should have a 
separate dormitory: and, as in the day time the 
prisoners would be employed in labor, and, under 
the eye of keepers, prevented from speaking to 
each other, and,in the night time in a state of in- 
sulation, punishment would be appalling, and clean- 
liness, order and regularity would predominate, and 
as 110 conspiracies could be formed, no riots or in- 
surrections would occur, and no military guard 
would be required, A multiplicity of pardons 
would be rendered unnecessary, by the improved 
gonditian of the prisons, and the prerogative mercy 
might be restrained within salutary limits, by ren- 
dering it the duty of the district attornies to trans- 
mit after the adjournment of every criminal court 
a ‘detailed statement of the case of every convict 
to the executive for his information. 

In the course of the last year a serious insurrec- 
tion took place in the state prison at New-York; 
and at varieus times a refractory spirit has been 


ey 


jects will undoubtedly present themselves, in the 
course of your deliberations, which may require 
your attention. Permit me to mention, at this time, 
the propriety of placing the jurisdiction of the 
courts of sessions, in the counties, on the same foot- 
ing as that of the city of New-York; and also of al- 
tering the law on the subject of executors and ad. 
ministratars, by giving them time to arrange their 
trusts before the institution of suits; by abrogating 
preferencesin payment of debts, and by facilitating 
the proving and recording of wills, and the sales of 
real estates. 

After assuring you of my cordial co-operation in 
all measures for the public good, I shall only de. 
tain you from your important duties by informing 
you of my proceedings in the execution of certain 
statutes passed at the last session. I appointed a 
commissioner to examine the outlet of Buffalo 
creek, and to report on the site, plan and expense 
of a commodious harbor for that important place, 
Ihave also made a similar arrangement in relation 
to Little Sodus Bay and Great Sodus Bay, on Lake 
Ontario.—Commissioners have been associated with 
the attorney-general to perform the duties assigned 
by the act relative to the claims on certain lands in 
the county of Putnam:—And also With the surveyor 
general to lay out the village of St. Regis, and to 
execute the other requirements of the act relati 
to the lands belonging tothe people of this state in 
the St. Regis reservations, An agent has been ap- 
pointed under the act relative to.the demands of 
this state against the United States, and he has 
been vigilantly and actively engaged in the per- 
formance of his trust, which is now in a fair train of 
completion. The duties confided to me by the act 
entitled “An act to honor the memory’ of general 
Richard Montgomery,” were executed under a full 
conviction that every great example of heroic vir- 
tue ought tobe cherished as an important acquisi- 


manifested, injurious to discipline, destructive of|tion to the honor and dignity of the human race. 


the public property and subversive of the very ends 
of the establishment. This dangerous spirit ought 
to be crushed, by the infliction of exemplary pun- 
ishment, and the inspectors ought to be expressly 
armed with power ta compel obedience in defi- 
ance of all consequences, In considering these 
subjects there are‘several minor arrangements, 
which may be suggested as proper. In case no 
contract can be made for the supply of the state 
prison, or, in case of disadvantageous offers, a dis- 
cretionary power for obtaining supplies ought to 
be vested in the inspectors. No authority has been 
given for disciplining the militia guard attached to 
the state prison in New-York. The inspectors of 
the two penitentiaries hold their offices under dis- 
tinct authorities, and it is difficult to discover any 
good reason for this discrepance. When revising 
and perfecting this conde, it would be advisable to 
cambine it in one statute, | 

There is no question but that, if the laudable 
efforts of the societies instituted in various parts of 
the country for the suppression of vice and the 
promotion of morality, were enforced by additional 
and powerful sanctions, many of the crimes, which 
fill our prisons with unhappy offenders, would not 
be perpetrated. 1n the resorts of gambling, drunk- 
¢nness and prostitution, we must look for the sour- 
ces of those crimes, which poison the peace of fa- 
ynilies and violate the good order of society. 

The statutes, pagsed at the last session, for limit- 
ing the number of magistrates, extending the juris- 
diction of the inferior courts, and restraining abu- 
ges in the practice »ithe law, have been attended 
And other important sub- 
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DE WITT CLINTON. 
Albany, 6th January, 1819. 








Legislature of Pennsylvania. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 
To the senate and house of representatives of the com- 
monweulth of Pennsylvanta. 

FEtLow-ciTIzeENs— The beneficence of Divine Pro- 
vi lence continues to be extenled to our country in 
the general diffusion of health, the blessings of 
pe:ce, and the abundant fruits of the earth, and de- 
mands our devout acknowledgments. 

In observing the federal administration pursuing 
an enlightened and impartial course of policy, nei- 
ther indulging ambition nor evincing timidity; ready 
to do justice, to other nations, and to redress the 
wrongs and maintain the rights and independence 
of our own; and as public agents of Pennsylvania, 
witnessing the protection which every worthy man 
enjoys in his person his religion, his labor, and his 
property, and tracing the gradual extension of his 
settlements, and the rapid progress of internal im- 
provements; a fair occasion is presented to us for 
mu'ual congratulation. 

This period of tranquility and prosperity affords 
an opportunity and strongly invites us to persevere 
in the measures that have heen commenced, and to 
adopt such others as may be deemed necessary for 
the pramotion of the happiness of the people; the 
true and legitimate end of a republican government. 
To the attainment of this, the establishment of a 
system of education, as enjoine:| by the constitutions 
is essential, and has been but partially complied 
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with. It isa fact of general notoriety, that there 
is not a seminary of learning in the interior of the 

g:ate, in which the preparatory education consider- 

ed by several sects of christians as indispensable to 

the licensing a preacher of the Gospel, or which is 

necessary fur the higher branches of mechanics, can 

be acquired. Of course, many of our youth who 

have those pursuits in view, as well as others who 
are desirous of obtaining a liberal education, resort 

to the colleges of our sister states; thereby adding 

to the expense of their collegiate educstion, and 

withdrawing the amount of it from the circulating 

medium of our own state. The cause of religion, 

therefore, the interests of general science, and of 
the useful and ornamental arts, as well as the prin- 
ciples of economy, urge me to suggest for your con- 
sidera.ion, either the relieving of Dickinson college, 
at Carlisle, from its pecuniary embarrassments, so as 
to enable it to resume its functions on a secure and 
respectable basis; or, what might be more conducive 
to the credit of the commonwealth, and to the pub. 
lic benefit, the consolidating the funds and interests 
of two or more of our literary institutions, under 
such modifications as they would approve, and estab- 
lishing a university in a central part of the state. 
An institution of this nature, should be endowed in 
such a manner that the tutors or professors may not 
be entirely dependent on the casual profit of tuition, 
or the number of students, which might operate 
against the maintenance of good order and disci- 
pline, nor yet so liberally that they would have no 
motive left for individual exertion; and its depari- 
ments should be so arranged that the different grades 
of education, from the rudiments of grammar to the 
highest scientific and professional learning, might 
be attained. 

To provide for the education of the poor, gratui- 
tously, is also a duty equally imperative and import- 
ant. This subject has at different periods occupied 
the attention of the legislature: but the measures 
hitherto adopted, have not proved commensurate 
with the laudable motives by which they were 
dictated. The diversity of languages, taught in the 
staie, with other circumstances, present great dif 
ficulties in establishing a general system, that would 
be wholly free from objection; but I trust they are 
not insurmountable. Concentrating, as you do, a 
knowledge of the local situation, and views of the 
people in every quarter of the state, aided by the 
light derived from experiments made by your pre- 
decessors, you must be competent, and, I trust, 
desirous, to devise a system that will accommodate 
the wants, and favour the wishes of every section of 
the commonwealth. Arduous and difficult as the 
task may be, its performance would bring with it an 
ample reward. Education has such an influence in 
improving and expanding the intellectual powers, 
and in infusing into youthful and untainted minds, 
correct ideas of religion, justice and honor, that 
crimes are not so frequently associated with it as 
with ignorance and debasement of mind. The ge- 
neral dissemination of information, by enabling all 
to become acquainted with their duties and rights, 
tends to prevent the commission of crimes; an effect 
not to be expected from penal laws alone. It may 
indeed be questioned, how far it is correct in a go- 
vernment to punish offences without making an ef- 
fort to enable the people to acquire a knowledge of 
the laws, and their relative duties in society. 

_ The defects in the administration of justice con- 
tinue to bea topic of complaint. Whether this 


ought to be sought, and a proper remedy afforded. 
It must be obvious, that, however equi able and 
salutary our laws may be, their beueficial effects 
must be greatly diminished, unless our public 
tribunals, by whatever name they muy be called, be 
organized in such a form, and their proceedings re- 
gulated in such a manner, that they may expedi- 
tiously and satisfactorily apply the provisions of the 
laws to the cases that arise under them. 
The delays incident to the prosecution of suits to 
a final determination, amount, in some instances, 
nearly to.a denial of justice. - It is ascertained, from 
authentic sources, that one hundred and seventy 
suits in error are now pending. before the supreme 
court, the period of the decision of which is so 
distant and uncertain, that the procrastination may 
prove ruinous to many worthy. suitors. Asa re- 
missness of duty has not been alleged or insinuated 
against the judges of the court, this serious and 
growing evil must be attributed to some othey cause, 
which it is worthy the wisdom of the legislature to_ 
trace, and their duty to remove. .__ | ge 
As agriculture and manufactures are the great 
sources of wealth, and the only, solid foundation of 
our comforts and independence, they are particularly 
entitled to the fostering care of government. The 
power of cherishing-«nd protecting manufactures, 
on an extended scale, or beyond those of the bhouse- 
hold directly connected with agriculture, belongs 
more immediately to the general, than the state go- 
vernment Agriculture, the basis of manufactures, 
and the most essential of all the arts to the general 
welfare, is fully within the scope of our constitu- 
tional powers to aid and encourage, and has a strong 
claim to legislative patronage. Pennsylvania, from 
the free principle of her political institutions, her 
genial climate, the fertility of her soil, and the enter- 
prize of her citizens, without having received any 
direct support from the government, more than the 
common protection afforded to labor and property, 
deservedly sustains the character of an agricultural 
state. The knowledge, however, of the art of bus- 
bandry, may be improved; and it is not only the 
interest, but should be the pride of the representa- 
tives of an agricultural people, to promote its ad- 
vancement. Though the art may be enlightened 
and assisted by science, it is not from speculation 
and theories alone, but from various and repeated 
experiments, together with close observation, that 
a proper knowledge of it is to be attained. The 
expense of making such experiments, frequently un- 
certain in their results, few individuals have the 
ability or inclination to encounter. It might there- 
fore be advantageous, if the commonwealth were to 
purchase within her limits, several small farms, 
situated in different latitudes and embracing various 
qualities of soil, and place them under the super- 
intendance of boards of managers, or voluntary so- 
cieties, formed for the purpose, with directions re- 
spectively to make experiments of the effects of 
native manures; of the different modes of tillage; of 
the cultivation of grains and grasses; of breeding 
domestic animals; of rearing fruit trees; of the pre- 
servation of fruits; of the utility of newly invented 
implements of husbandry, intended to facilitate or 
abridge labor; of the cheapest and most durable 
mode of fencing; and whatever else may be con- 
nected with agriculture; and periodically to publish 
the results with observations thereon. The expenses 
of such establishments would be trivial, when com- 
pared with the knowledge that might be thereby 





arises from radical errors in the organization of the 
whole, or any purt of our judiciary system, or from 
the rules of practice advpted under it; the true cause 


acquired and diifused on a subject in which every 
citizen is deeply interested. 
) ‘fo encourage and stimulate industry, the great 
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spring of the improvement and extension of agricul-| into the Allegheny, desigiated in its vicinity by the 


ture, easy and safe channels of transportation for the 
products of the soil to a certain market, are indis- 
pensable. By the bounty of former legislatures, and 
the meritorious exertions of comp:nies incorporated 
for the purpose, about nine hundred and eighty miles 
of turnpike road have been completed, and numer. 
ous elegant and substantial bridges erected across 
our principal streams; but much still remains to be 
performed. The completion of roads, that are now 
from want of funds progressing slowly under the 
direction of companies, might, by an accession there- 
to, be accelerated, and the public interest promoted. 

Internal navigation affords the cheapest, the most 
certain, and the most expeditious mode of trans- 
portation: yet there has not been much effected to- 
wards its improvement, notwithstanding the num- 
ber, relative situations and diversified courses of 
our streams, are admirably well calculated for the 
purpose. When you reflect on the laudable spirit 
of enterprize, displayed on this interesting subject, 
by some of. our neighboring states, I am persuaded 


name.of Potato creek. 4th. By Pine creek, which — 
approaches near to the sources of the Allegheny. 
It is also considered practiceble to connect the 
waters of lake Erie with those of the Allegheny 
river, by French creek, or by the Chetaque l:ke and - 
Conewango creek. If the latter route should be 
preferred, the previous consent of the state of New- 
York would be necessary; which from her known 
liberalitv, could doubtless be obtained. In some, 
and perhaps in all of these routes, short portages 
might be necessary. It is, however, said, with some 
degree of confidence, by those who have a local . 
knowledge of the country and the different s‘reoms, 
that a water communication may be opened from 
Philadelphia to lake Erie, without the interruption 
of a single portage. The waters of the Potomac, 
‘as a branch of this great system of water communica- 
tion, might also be connected with the Susquehanna 
by means of the Conococheague and the Conodo- 
guinet creeks; the Conococheague being tributary 
to the Potomac, and navigable, at certain seasons, 








you will concur with me in the opinion, that to avail | up to and within the limits of our state. ‘The dis- 
ourselves of the benefits that may be derived from | tance trom the ‘Susquehanna at Harrisburg, to the 


our local position, and the other natural advantages 
which we possess, a general and comprehensive sys- 
tem for the improvement of our internal navigation, 
ought to be adopted; and that after a proper plan of 
operations is maturely formed, it should be uni- 
formly adhered to and steadily prosecuted. 

The idea of connecting the western waters of the 
Ohio and the great Lakes with the tide water of the | 
Delaware, at or near the city of Philadelphia, has 
bzen often suggested, and many believe it to ve 
practicable. There is no object of public improve- 
ment more worthy the energies and enterprize of 
the legislature, and the active industry of the citi- 
zens, or one that when accomplished would be pro- 
ductive of more beneficial consequences. It would 
link together, and facilitate the intercourse between 
the various parts of our territory; be invaluable, in 
every point of view, in time of peace; and, during 
war, enable us to transport our means of defence or 
annoyance to any part of the state with expedition 
and safety. The celerity with which the Schuylkill 
navigation company has progressed in their under- 
taking, promises an earlier completion of it than 
was anticipated; and furnishes probable evidence of 
the utility of their plan for improving the navigation 
of rivers. The Union canal company have recently 
ascertained, from accurate levels taken, that a suf- 
ficiency of water is attainable on the summit level 
between the Schuylkill and Susquehanna, to supply 
a canal of proper dimensions; which warrants the 
expectation that a water communication can be 
effected from the mouth of the Tulpehocken on the 
Schuylkill, to the mouth of Swatara on the Sus- 
quehanna, which some had hitherto deemed im- 
practicable. Itis alleged that those two rivers may 
be also connected by a canal from Mill Creek, at the 
head of the Schuylkill, to a certain point on the 
Susquehanna. 

It has been likewise said by a skilful engineer, 
that a canal could be made, leading from the Sus. 

















point at which the Conococheague crosses the line 
between Maryland and Pennsylvania is about sixty- 
five miles, and the ground remarkably level. I have 
also understood from sources entitled to respect, 
that those rivers might be connected, east of the 
South Mountain, by the Monocosey and Conewago, 
the head waters of which nearly interlock. It is 
obvious, that the connection of these rivers between 
any of the points, would draw some of the products 
of two of our sister states, and of several counties 
in our own state, which now find a market elsewhere, 
to the city of Philadelphia, so long as that city main- 
tains her ascendancy in capital over the southern 
seaports. The improvement of the navigation of 
the rivers referred to, with their tributary streams, 
within the jurisdiction of the state, as far up and as 
near to their sources as possible, would form an es- 
sential part of the general system, and widely diffuse 
the advantages resulting from it. 


_ In presenting a view of this extensive system of 
internal improvement, for your consideration, I am 
aware, that if approved of, it cannot, from our pre- 
sent resources, be immediately accomplished, but 
as 2 measure preparatory to its commencement, 
Wliich may tak> place at no distant period, it might 
be proper, as it would require but a small appropria- 
tion, to appoint skilful engineers, to take the surveys 
and levels of the waters, so far as may be necessary 


on the routes referred to, or on others that may be 
suggested, from the Delaware to lake Erie; by which 


the relative practicability and expense of improving 
the navigation by the different routes, may be as- 


certained, the most eligible one selected; and the 
prosecution of the work authorised. The magnitude 
of the undertaking would necessarily attract an 
accession of mechanical and common labor from 
other states and countries, and it might therefore 
be accomplished without. injuring our agriculture, 
and other branches of industry, by withdrawing 


quehanna at the town of Columbia by the city of | Workmen from those pursuits. 


Lancaster, to the waters of the Delaware. If the 


We have no data at present for estimating the 


Delaware, by means of the Schuylkill, or otherwise, |expense of completing the system. It is, however, 
can be united with the waters of the Susquehanna, | probable, that it would exceed what could be ex- 


> a maim : ‘ 
it produces a powerful incentive for connecting me 


Jatter with the Allegheny; which is considered prac- 


pected to be paid by companies associated for the 
purpose, together with any sum that could be ad- 


ticable by various routes. Ist. By the Frankstown} vanced from the ordinary finds of the common, 
branch of Juniata, and the Conemaugh. 21. By the| wealth; and that to render efficient aid to the com- 
Sinnemahoning and Toby’s creek. Sd. By the north] panies that might embark in the measure, it would 


branch of Sinnemahoning and a stream that flows be necessary to create a distinct revenue, and pledge 
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it for the payment of the stock that the state might 
subscribe. 

Tue incorporation of companies for carrying on 
internal improvements has been objected to; but it 
js difficult to devise a better or more effectual plan 
for the purpose—As they are already numerous, 
and their number is annually increasing, apprehen- 
gions are entertained that they may, by combining 
together, acquire dangerous influence: it might 
therefore be proper, in order to allay these appre- 
hensions, as well as from other considerations, to 
ereate a fund, and periodically apply its proceeds to 
the purchasing the interests of some of the com- 
panies in these improvements. They might then 
either be used by the public free of expense, or tolls 
collected for the commonwealth, as the state of her 
finances might justify, and the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture direct. 

Since the adjournment of the last legislature, I 
have received communications from the governors 
of Virginia and Kentucky, inclosing resolutions of 
their respective states, in relation to the appoint- 
ment of commissioners for examining the obstruc- 
tions to the navigation of the river Ohio between 
the city of Pittsburg and Shippingport; of which 
the commissioner, appointed by your predecessors 
for a similar purpose, was .immediately notified. 
But the season was then too far advanced to proceed 
in the business; and, 1 am informed, arrangements 
will be made to prosecute it early in the next sum- 
mer. 

I have also received a communication from the 
board of commissioners, appointed by an act of the 
legislature of Kentucky, entitled ‘‘an act to incor- 
porate the Kentucky Olio canal company,” request- 
ing a subscription on behalf of this commonwealth 
in the stock of the company, with a copy of the act 
referred to. The act directs that five hundred 
shares of the stock of the company be reserved for 
the state of Pennsylvania, and a like number for 
each of the states of Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and 
of the United States. The completion of the con. 
templated canal, so as to afford a safe navigation 
past the falls of the river Ohio, near Louisville, 
would be peculiarly advantageous to a great portion 
ef Pennsylvania, as weil as the three states that have 
been mentioned. We have therefore the induce- 
ment of interest, stimulated by a just spirit of emula- 
tion, to contribute a pruportionable share for the 
promotion of the undertaking. 

The secretary will lay betore you copies of the 
act, with the communications and resolutions re- 
ferred to; also a copy of a communication from the 
governor of the state of Mississippi, soliciting aid 
for the Natches hospital, accompanied by a copy of 


a resolution of the legislature of that state on the 
subject. 


The utility of the arbitration system has been, 
tested, and the advantages resulting from it gene- 
rally admitted. These advantages may be increased 
by occasionally reviewing and modifying such of 
its provisions as experieace may have shewn to be 
necessary. The present laws on the subject con- 
tain no authority, without the consent of the parties 
to a suit, to supply vacancies occasioned by the 
death of arbitrators. This omission is frequently 
injurious to one or other of the parties. The de- 
fendant is required to enter special bail on the ap- 
peal from the award of arbitrators, which bail is 
not liable for the payment of the debt, if the sum 
recovered in court be jess than the amount of the 
award, Justice would require, that the reduction 


security for the payment of the sum legally ascer. 
tained to be due him. 
The laws respecting marriages may deserve the 
attention of the legislature. The mode of con- 
tracting marriages is so various and unsettled, that 
sometimes disagreeable consequences result from 
it. Many of them are uncertain in the public eye, 


and often incapable of proof. As they are the ba- 


sis of our laws of descent and inheritance, the im- 
portance of which is daily increasing, from the ex- 
tention 6f population and the accumulation of 
wealth, it is necessary for their due administration 
that marriages be celebrated in a regular manner, 
easily complied with, and susceptible of ready 
proof. It is therefore submitted for your conside- 
ration, that while the solemnization of marriages by 
any religious society, agreeable to their respective 
rules, be as at present sanctioned by law, the form 
and manner by which the civil authority shall cele- 
brate them, might be more clearly defined and bet- 
ter regulated; and whether it would not contribute 
to the good order and strength of society, if all mar- 
riages were directed to be registered in the proper 
county, within a certain period after their celebra- 
tion. It may be proper also to mention the prac- 
tice of granting licenses for the celebration of mar- 
riages, on payment of certain fees to the state.— 
This practice originated in other countries, and 
was introduced into Pennsylvania as one of the 
perquisites of the proprietary governors and their 
secretaries. The power of issuing them has not 
been continued by any positive law, but is recog- 
nised in several of our acts of assembly. The term 
license implies a power to prevent; which ought 
Rot to be applied to the enjoyment ofa natural 
right. The government may modify and regulate 
its exercise, but cannot claim the authority to pro- 
hibit it. Though marriages may be legaily cele- 
brated without licenses from the state, still, as the 
recognition of the power of granting such licenses, 
implies the power to withhold them, it might be 
proper to abolish them altogether. 

The laws for the suppression of vice and immo- 
rality, will admit of some beneficial alterations and 
additions; and particularly that of providing more 
effectually for their due execution. It is proper 
also io remark that much inconvenience annually 
arises from the late promulgation and distribution 
ofthe laws. It is a ground of complaint, that ma- 
ny of them are in force before the people have an 
opportunity of knowing their provisions. 

I am not awere that the principles of our penal 
code require, at present, any material change. The 
punishment, however, of kidnapping, is not propor- 
tioned to the offence, and requires to be increased. 
In connection with this subject I have to observe, 
that it is usual to take colored persons, in numbers 
chained together, through our state, and especial- 
ly in the south western parts ofit, without enquiry 
being made into the cause or object of the proce- 
dure. This practice affords inducements to the 
commission of the crime, and facilities in escaping 
from detection. 


In May Isst information was communicated by 
the major of ordnance of the United States, at the 
city of Pittsburg, that he was prepared to deliver, 
at any point on the western waters, upon a requisi- 
tion being made, artillery, with their carriages and 
implements complete, muskets, rifles, swords and 
pistols, in such number and proportior as might be 
required, not panes the quota due to Pennsyl- 
vania under the act of congress for arming and 





of the award should not diminish the plaintiff’s 


equipping the whole body of militia. The arsenal 
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at Meadvillézwus not then completed; and there 
being no other place on the western waters were 
they could be conveniently received, he was re- 

tested to retain them in his possession for a limit- 
ed time. , The arsenal has since been completed, 
and it belongs to the legislature to direct the pro. 
portion of the enumerated articles, that it would 

e proper for the state to receive. 

Some of the arms that may be directed to be 
collected and deposited at the arsenal at Mead- 
ville, as well as those which are now in the state 
arsenals at Philadelphia and Harrisburg, require 
repairs; for which an appropriation is necessary. 

‘The last enrolment of our militia exhibits the 
number of one hundred and eighteen thousand and 
sixteen, ready to be called into the public service, 
whenever the exigencies of the country may re- 
quire it. To avert the danger and supercede the 
necessity of standing armies, the auspicious season 
of peace, might be profitably embraced to amend 
the defects of our mili‘ia system. 

Copies will be laid before you of resolutions 
adopted by the legislatures of Connecticut, New- 
York, New Hampshire and Mississippi, relative to 
amendments to the constitution of the United 
States, which have been transmitted to me by the 
governors of those states. 

The duties enjoined upon the executive by the 
Saws of the last session of the legislature, or that 
have otherwisé occurred, have been performed, or 
are in a train of execution. 

It is, however, with regret I have to state that 
the medals directed to be procured, and presented 
to commodore Perry and his associates in arms, are 
not completed: To apprise you fully ofthe cir 
cumstances which have delayed ‘heir execution, 
the secretary will lay before you copies of the cor- 
respondence on the subject, which passed during 
the recess of the legisiature. 

The accounting officers will shortly deliver to 
you, agreeable to law, a detailed statement of the 
finadi¢es of the commonwealth. The revenues, if 
their sources remain undisturoed, will be sufficient | 
to defray the expenses of the government, sustain 
the plighted faith of the commonwealth, liberally 
patronise agriculture and education, and aid inter- 
nal improvement of every description, with the ex- 
ception of an ex‘ensive system of inland navigation, 
for which a provision has been suggested. 

As, however, the periods of making demands on 
the treasury for appropria*ions for some of those 
objects, are contingent and irregular, it may be 
occasionally necessary, as heretofore, to negociate 
temporary loans, in order to enable the common. 
wealth to fulfil her engagements. The legislature 
at their last session made provision for such con- 
tingencies: and in pursuance of the act of the 22d 
of March last, 1 negociated a loan of 50,000 dollars 
in the month of April, and another of the like sun: 
in the month of November, with the Philadelphia 
bank, at 5 per cent. interest; both payable within 
four years from the dates of the loans, in such in. 
stalments as the finances of the commonwealth 
might justify. Whether it may be’ necessary to 
tnake farther loans under the authority of the act 
referred to, within the period which it prescribes, 
depends upon circumstances which cannot be fore- 
seen or.controuled. 

Many of the materials that have been collected, 
for the erection of the capitol at Harrisburg, may 


commend their being applied to the object. for 
which they were originally intended. a 
The trust confided to the legislative and execy. 
tive departments, is arduous, and imposes high re- 
sponsibilities. In the discharge of our respective 
duties, it is incumbent on us, without abandoning 
political principle, to endeavor to allay the asperi- 
ties of party rancour, and to inculcate, by the ex- 
ample of our personal intercourse, by private and 
public acts, the prineiples of benevolence and har. 
mony, the solace and happiness of social life. B: 
pursuing a policy thus magnanimous, and di. 
vesting ourselves of every feeling in our official ca. 
reer, but that of zeal to promote the welfare and 
prosperity of our country, we cannot fail, under the 
favor of Providence, to continue a great and happy 
people, andtransmit to posterity the distinguished 
blessings we enjoy. WILLIAM FINDLAY. 
Harrisburg, December 3, 1818. 








Legislature of Kentucky. 
GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 
Fellow citizens of the senate, 
and of the house of representatives— . 

I regret that, owing to the declining health of an 
affectionate and promising son, for some months 
past, I am unable to give you so full a view of the 
state of the commonwealth, as I would wish te 
communicate. Under the pressure of domestic 
affliction the most distressing, I find some consola- 
tion in contemplating the enviable condition of our 
country. Our national character placed on the 
most elevated ground, free and happy at home, re. 
spected abroad, we seem to be blessed among the 
nations of the earth. Our arms have been triumphant 
by sea and land; but let us not forget that during 
this season of internal tranquility, it. is our duty to 
improve and mature our civil institutions. _Un- 
fortunately for the freedom and happiness of man- 
kind, they have been too much concerned about. 
the affairs of other countries, to attend to those 
needful regulations of internal policy, upon which 
their security and welfare essentially depend.— 
While it is our duty to be prepared to repel every 
assailant of our rights and honor, our chief object , 
should be, as it is that of every just and wise govern- 
ment, to render the people free and happy. This is 
best attained by a diligent attention 10 our civil in- 
stitutions. If these are wise and well regulated, if 
the internal administration of the state is faithfully 
conducted, the people have little to fear. 

With regard to the pecuniary affairs of the Peni- 
tentiary, [ have nothing tocommunicate. You will 
be informed on that subject by the report of the 
auditor of public accounts, which will, I presume, 
be laid before you at anearly period of you present 
session. It will be recollected that this business 
is by law particularly assigned to that officer. [ 
again most earnestly solicit your attention to the 
state of the building; it is not sufficient to accom- 
modate half the number confined, and is now in 8 
state of rapid decay. I entreat you generally, or by 
a large committee, to examine it, and the situation 
of the unfortunate victims of folly and vice there 
confined. ‘The humane and philanthropic spirit of 
our country gave birth to the institution, and it will 
not, L hope, be abandoned. If this system of pun- 
ishment and reformation is to be continued, both 
justice and humanity demand the attention and 


be injured by time; and with all the vigilance that immediate interference of the legislature. The 
has been exercised for their preservation, they have penitentiary house must be repaired and consider- 


I would, therefore, with 


ably enlarged. It is certainly the duty and policy 








deference to the judgment of the legislature, re- 


of the government to extend to those unfortunate 
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and suffering beings, all the comfort and accom-| what cases, relief ought to he extended, is most re- 
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modation which their health requires, and is con- wires: submitted to your consideration. 


sistent with their condition and the end of their 
confinement. 0 
gue to the Kentucky Auxiliary Bible society and 
Lexington Independent Bible society, for bibles 
gratuitously furnished the penitentiary since the 
last session. Before I take leave of this subject, I 
must remind you that neither the keeper nor agent 
is authorized, by law, to furnish those discharged 
with even asmall pittance to defray their expenses 





I beg leave once more to suggest the expediency 


The thanks of the government are}of commencing a state library at the seat of govern- 


ment. Besides its general utility, such an establish- 
ment is necessary for the convenience and informa- 
tion of the members of the legislature, judges of 
courts, and other public officers. It is believed 
that the surplus reports of the decisions of the 
court of appeals, the property of the commonwealth, 
with a small annual appropriation, would be suffi- 


until they can engage in some honest employment; |cient for the object. 


nor are they entitled to ordinary clothing to disguise 
the evidences of their past offences. It seems to me 
inconsistent with the design and spirit of the in- 
stitution to cast them off, naked and pennyless, with 
their marks of infamy exposed to public view. 

‘The money appropriated by an act of the last 
Jegislature for the improvement of our internal navi- 
gation, has, I believe, been expended. Of the 
probable success of this experiment I am not in- 
formed, nor has there been sufficient time to ascer- 
tain whether any lasting advantages are likely to 
result from it. The report of the commissioners 
to whom this business has been confided, will, I 
expect, throw some light on the subject. The ob- 
ject, however, is of too much importance to the 
people, to be relinquished. Whether the mode 
adopted is best, I will not decide; but that great im-| 
provements are practicable, no doubt can be enter. | 
tained. Deeming the subject of vital importance 
to the agricultural and commercial interest of our 
state, I must recommend to the legislature a per- 
severance in the object, in the best mode which 
wisdom and experience may from time to time sug- 
gest. . 

I must again call your attention to the state of our 
public roads, so necessary and useful in the inter- 
course between different parts of the country, and 
the transportation of our produce to market. The 
capital necessary to make paved roads, the aversion 
of the people to pay tolls, and other circumstances, 
render a resort necessary to some other mode for | 
their improvement and Keeping them in repair. .A 
levy for the purpose, allowing each individual to 
pay in work, on the road for which he may be taxed, 
has been tried wit!i success in other states, and} 
would probably succeed in this. For the informa- 
tion of travellers and militia companies, and as a 
guide to sheriffs and other officers, | would suggest 
the propriety of providing by law for placing sign 
boards or stones on the different roads, at the cros- 
sing of the county line, to designate it. The ex- 
pense would be small, and the measure useful and 
convenient. 

Several appiications have been made to me to 
release large tracts of land forfeited for faNure to 
enter them for taxation, or stricken off to the state 
for taxes due. The applicants seem to rely on the 
ground that the failure to enter and pay the taxes 
has been occasioned by the fraud and negligence of 
agents, and other circumstances entitling them to 
the lenity of the government. Although cases of 
this nature may be within the scope of the execu- 
tive power, it is so intimately connected with the 


On the subject of education I have nothing to add 
to my last communication. I have only at this time 
to remark, that we have neither free schools for the 
education of the poor, nor colleges or universities 
sufficiently endowed, to vie with the literary in- 
stitutions of our sister states. I have on former 
occasions given my Views so much at large, in favour 
of a perfect method of education, that I feel reluctant 
to press it again on your attention. In my last com- 
munication I recommended to the legislature to lay 
off the state into school districts for the convenience 
of the poor part of the people, but they seem to have 
thought it better to accommodate the country with 
a number of banks, than good schools. 

The condition of our banks, and especially of the 
state bank, in which the commonwealth has a large 
interest, lately cuoinpelled to suspend specie pay- 
ments, as I understand, by the pressure for specié 
from the United States bank, the refusal of that 
bank to pay the tax imposed on her branches located 
in this state, are subjects of primary importance, and 
claim the early attention of the legislature. Whe- 
ther congress can erect an immense monied corpora- 
tion, with power to locate branches in the different 
states without their consent, and exempt the stock 
and capital employed from the common burden of 
taxation, to which the stock and capital of the st#te 
institutions are subject, is aquestion of some novelty 
and of the first magniiude. If the power of taxing 
has been improperly assumed by the legislature, it 
ought to be disclaimed by the legislature and the 
law repealed; but if, upon an impartial and dispas- 
sionate review of the subject, you should be con- 
vinced that the power exists, the representatives of 
the people owe it to themselves and the state, to en- 
force it. In making these suggestions, I beg leave 
to assure you and my countrymen generally, that I 
am not prompted by any particular hostility to tin 
nutional bank, or a disposition to excite unfounded 
or unworthy prejudices against it. Lam conscious 
only of a salutary zeal for the riglits and indepeu- 
dence of the state, over which I have the honor to 
preside. I am, indeed, ready to confess before my 
countrymen, that my sentiments, or perhaps pie- 
judices, ever have been, and stil are, strongiy 
against the banking system. Time and experience, 
instead of conquering these prejudices, have tended 
to confirm them. 1 have ever viewed these monied 
corporations with jealousy—I consider the corporate 
powers and privileges conferred on them, as s0 mucin 
taken from the power of the pesple, and a contri 
vance to rear up in our country a monied aristocracy. 
Money is power in whatever hands it is placed, but 





revenue of the commonwealth, and may be so seri. 
ous in its consequences, that I deemed it advisable 
to present the subject to your notice. Pesmit me 
to suggest the justice and expediency of passing a 
law, providing tor those cases in which satisfactory 
evidence shall be adduced, that the failures have 
happened in consequence of the fraud or miscon- 
duct of agents, and dther causes not imputable to 








it is less dangerous when diyided amongst indi- 
viduals, than when combined and organized in ine 
form of banks, In vain did the American pecosie, 
during their struggles for liberty and independence, 
destroy the landed aristocracy, then existing under 
the law authorizing estates to be entailed, if a monied 
aristocracy is to be substituted. Instead of havin 

our national and state legislatures filled with menu 





the negligence of the owners. 
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representing the feelings and interests of the $icel 
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agricultur+! class of the community, I fear we shall 
see these banking aristocracies greatly preponderate 
on the legislative floor. I must ever be opposed to 
any system of policy, which, independent of its 
pernicious and corrupting influence in other re- 
spects, tends to diminish, if not destroy, the weight 
and influence of the farming interest, upon whose 
virtue and independence, the duration of our free 
institutions so essentially depends. 

While this system exists m other states, Ken- 
tucky can do little to rescue the country from the 
evils and anti-repubtican tendencies of these monied 
corporations. Let us therefore invite a co-operation 
in some plan, cv-extensive with the Union, to re- 
deem this young and rising republic from the mis- 
chiefs and dangers of this paper system, before it 
is too late. tf permitted to progress and interweave 
itself with all the interests and concerns of society, 
it may, in a more advanced and densed state of our 
population, explode in a convulsion of the govern- 
ment. ‘lire disease, it 1s true, has taken deep root, 
but the American republic is young, and by a vigor- 
ous and determined effort may, ina few years, exter- 
minate it.—Some trme may be necessary to enable 
those institutions to wind up. ‘To effect so desir- 
able an object, 1 would recommend to the legista- 
ture, to propose an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution, providing, that after a certain period, no 
jacerporated bank should exist in the United States; 
or, if this should be thought going too far, and 
banks in any shape, or to any extent, are useful and 
necessary, let the banking power be limited, and the 
system so regulated and restricted, as to secure the 
community against the wide spread ruin and mis- 
chief with which we are threatened. These obser. 
vations are not dictated by any design to awaken an 
improper indignation against the U. States bank, 
or tv encourage an unconstitutional opposition to its 
jeyitimaie operations. No patriot, no American, 
who bolds in just estimation the free principles of 
constitutional government, for which our ancestors 
bied, would consent to inflict a wound on our sacred 
consutution, for any amonnt this gigantic corpora- 
tion could pay. Emost sincerely exhort you to give 
the question an impartial and dispassionate conside- 
rauon, unbiassed by state pride, or state jealousy. If, 
afier a mature and candid consideration of the sub. 
fect, you shall be convinced of the constitutional 
Tight of the state to impose the tax, I would recom- 
mend an amendment or modification of the act im- 
posing the tax, so as to authorize its collection by 


the people a distrust of bank paper generally, a 
circumstance which uperates injuriously upon banks 
of the soundest capital, and under the best manage- 
ment. ‘Io guard the public as far as practicable 
against a false and delusive currency, is among the 
first duties of government, and in order to insure a 
faithful and punctual redemption by the banks of the’ 
paper they may issue, I would recommend the enac- 
tion of some cautionary provision, which instead of 
injuring, would be highly beneficial to banks, found- 
ed on solid capital, and under prudent. manage. 
ment, and at the same time operate as a salutary 
check on those of a different description. Among 
other things, I would recommend the passage of a 
law, msking the stockholders and directors of every 
bank responsible, to a reasonable extent, in their 
individual capaci'y, for the notes that may be issued. 
Doubts may be eniertained by some, of the power 
of the legislature to alter or amend acts of incor- 
poration, and im my mind, there was some difficulty 
on the first view of the subject; but without decid- 
ing on the power ofthe legislature to repeal an act 
of incorporation, any modification or amendment 
which may be necessary and proper to sécure the 
people against fraud and-abuses, seems to me to be 
within the legitimate power of the government.— 
Without revoking the corporate privileges granted, 
such a visitorial, superintending authority, is inhe- 
rent in the sovereignty from which they emanate, 
and essential to the safety of the community. 

I have during the last recess received suncry come 
munications from executives of other states, which 
will in a few days be laid before you. 

I cannot close this communication, without cons 
gratulating you, and my fellow-cilizens generally, 
on the Aattering pesture of our national affairs, as 
pourtrayed in the late message of the President of 
the United Siates to both houses of congress,—our 
finances in a flourishing state, peaceful and honora- 
ble relations maintained with all the world, the 
constitutional land-marks preserved inviolate, In- 
dian hostility almost extinguished,new states emerg- 
ing from the wesiern wilderness, and receiving the 
hand of fellowship from the elder members of the 
federai family; aud I would add, a degree of har- 
mony, toleration, independence, and intelligence, 
pervading our country, bardly before witnessed in 
this, without an example im the history of other 
nations. Heaven seems, indeed, to be lavishing 
with a partial hand her bounties on this infant re- 
}public. And can a people thus favored ever forget 





clistress or attachment. Hf, as L have supposed, the 
right exists, it ought to be maintained; and I am 
reidy to admit, that my partialities are on the side 
of the state institutions. “Fhe cardinal point, how- | 
ever, with me, is not so much, what bank shall | 
prevail, as how the country is to be saved from the | 
evils and oppressions of both. 

As the charter of the bank of Kentucky will, if 
not renewed, expire on the last day of December, 
#821, it would seem to me proper for the legisiature, 
at their present session, to decide on the expediency 
of re-cuartering it. Considering the time it has been 
in operation, the extent of its business and the num- 
ber of its branches, two years will little time 
enough to close its concerns.—If the legislature 
siould be opposed to continuing the bank under | 
any modifications, E would advise the passage of a 
Iiy, authorizing the principal bank and branches, to | 
receive the stock at par in payment of debts. This 
woul! eahunce the value of the stock, and facilitate 
the collection of debts. 

The frauds and swindiing practised on the com. 
munity, by banking institutions, have ereated among 
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GOD? Impossible! Let our hearts then be deeply 

penetrated with a sense of gratiiude and love to 

our great benefactor, the author of every GOOB 

THING, GABRIEL SLAUGHTER. 
Fra.kfort, Ky. December &th, 1818. 








Legislature of North-Carolina. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

ExercuTive Orricr, N. C. 

Raleigh, Wovember 17, 1818. 
To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State 

of North Carolina. 

GrentLEmMEN—The unparalleled prosperity of our 
country, in a national point of view, combined witha 
the developements of state emergencies, which 
have been submitted to you by the executive de- 
partment from year to year, and the annual con- 
ventions of the legislature to deliberate on those 
emergencies, have, ostensibly, so circumscribed 
my limits, and of course your legislative duties, 2s 
almost to supersede the necessity of a further 
waste of time and treasure; and in truth but forthe 
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accumulating from session, to session, I should have 
but little of moment to which to invite your delibe- 
yations. 

However, when we reflect onthe lethargy which 
has pervaded our state and enchained her energies 
until a few months past, and the manner in which 
our physical resources have been suffered to lie 
dormant for the want of a mederate portion of en- 
ergy in the legislature to elicit and call them into 
action; and at the same time take into considera- 
tion the extraordinary excitement of public feeling 
at the present time, I am persuaded that with me | 
you will be fully sensible of the more than ordina- 
yy responsibility under which you are placed. 

" The impulse from public sentiment is too strong 
to be mistaken, and requires only a proper organi- 
zation and direction by the representatives of the 
people, to arrest the progress of emigration, and 
torender our state in aneminent degree prosper- 
ous, and our citizens contented and happy. 

I shall therefore in a plain, brief, and I trust, a 
candid manner, unfold to you my views of a state) 
policy, so far asI believe them to be connected | 
with an intelligent and correct discharge of your | 
legislative functions. 

In a government like ours, where the sovereignty | 
resides inthe people, and where all power ema-| 
nates frov, and at stated periods, returns to them! 
for the .purpose of being again delegated, it is of | 
the last importance to the well-being and to the | 
existence of government, that the public mind | 
should be enlightened.—Our sage and patriotic | 
ancestors who achieved the libertics of our coun- | 
-try, and to whom we are indebted for our present | 
benign and happy form of government, duly im-' 
pressed with the magnitude of the subject, and anx- 
iously solicitous to impart stability to our institutions 
and to transmit to posterity the inestimable boon’ 
for which they fought and bled, have, as regards. 
this subject, with more than parental caution, im- 
posed the most solemn obE gations on all those who 
may be called to administer the government. 





Permit me, therefore, to refer you in a particu- | 


Jar manner to this solemn injunction contained in 
the constitution of the state of North Carolina, Art. 
i1, “That a school or schools shall be established 
by the legislature for the convenient instruction of 
youth, with such salaries to the masters, to be paid 
by the public, as may enable them to instruct at 
low prices, and all useful learning shall be duly en- 
maeer and promoted in one or more universi- 

Let it be recollected that by this chart, we are 
bound as the servants of the people under the so- 
Jemnities of an oath, to steer the vessel of state; 
and when we connect this imperious duty with the 
luminous and impregsive appeals which have been 


so often made to the legislature for the last year or. 


two, I apprehend that nothing that I could add 
would impart additional force. It surely will not 
be denied that it is a subject of all others, ia a re- 
publican government, of the most vital importance; 
forit is in this way, and this alone, that our repub- 


lican institutions can be perpetuated, or that radi-! 


P 7 y i . . . 
cal changes can be effected in the morals and man- 
nes of the people. 


rhe present organization and debased condition that three additional Judges be appointed to pre. 
side in our Supreme Court, with sufficient salarics 


of the judiciary department is entitled to, and I 
have no doubt will receive, the marked attention 
of the legislature. ‘The evilhes been submitted to 
already beyond what ought to have been expect- 
ed; and it appears to me that further forbearance 
wl indicate not only a total inattention and disre- 


increased importance of old matter which has been )gard to the best interests of society but will be 
criminal in the highest degree. 


For wise purposes, no doubt, the framers of our 


constitution have granted to you the power of re- 


gulating from time to time, as occasion might re- 
quire, this co-ordinate department of our govern- 


ment; foreseeing, from the various changes that, in 
all probability, would necessarily take place in so- 


ciety, corresponding modifications of this depart- 


ment would be indispensible. 


The tenure by which the judges hold their offi- 
ces, being during good behaviour, it remains only 
for the legislature, in the arrangement of the court 
system, to prescribe their duties, limited and re- 
strained as by the constitution. 

Where, however, power is bestowed, there is a 
correspondent accountability; wherefore, although 


'the legislature can, consistently with their delegat- 


ed powers, alter the court system and increase the 
duties of the then or present incumbents, I think 
I shall not hazard a contradiction, when J assert that 
they are morally bound inthe same ratio in which 
their duties are increased, to increase their com- 
pensation also; this, it appears to me, is a self evi- 
dent proposition, and I am fully persuaded that the 
liberal and dispassionate mind wiil unhesitatingly 
admit its truth. 

When the present salaries were fixed, what were 
the duties of the judges? Not half as burthensome, 
I venture to say, as this day.—Session after session 
have duties been prescribed, and burthens inm- 
posed, without a correspondent augmentation of 
salary. 

Independent of this there is another view of the 
subject, which appears to me to be equally conciu- 
sive, and that is, the extraordinary advance in the 
market price of every necessary and convenience of 
life, owing either to a depreciation in the intrinsic 
value of the circulating medium of the country,or 
to some other cause; which in either case the Le- 
gislature is, in accordance with the plainest prin- 
ciples of equity and justice, bound to take cogi- 
'zance of. 
| Let us not, however, in the indulgence of our 
sensibility for the Judges, lose sight of the import- 
/ant and paramount obligations which we are under 
| to the people generally; for fam persuaded that an 
increase of salary alone, without a radical change in 
‘our Judiciary System, would be productive of very 
little good—and indeed, would rather have a ten- 
dency to perpetuate the present organization. I 
would prefer a diminution of their labours, which 
would be virtually an increase of their salaries: con- 
nected witha moderate advance, the Judges would 
ithen be enabled to dispense justice as justice should 
ibe dispensed, after mature research and profound 
investigation. The present hurried manner in 
which our business is but too often done. neets with 
-an apology in the breast of every man, forit is evi- 
‘dent to all conversant in business, that the present 
| Judges are unable to discharge systematicaily an? 
correctly the duties required of them, uniess they 


both wo, 








| 
|were endowed with supernatural faculties 
'body and mind. 

|. There are various ways by which their burthens 
| may be lightened, and justice more correctly adinin- 
jistered. I will take the tiberty of recommending 


attached to the offices to command the first ler. 


‘talents of the state; and further, that the whole state 


j ‘8 ° . ° ~ 
ibe divided into small districts of two orthres coun 
| ties, thereby restoring something of the-old I 
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conveniences to which many parts of the State were 
subjected in consequence ofthe extent of territory 
comprised in a single district. Under sucha system 
as this, we might confidently rely on the intelli- 
gence, integrity and independence of Juries, Men, 
whose minds would disdain a subserviency to the 
arbitrary encroachments of the Bench or Bar, would 
then be the legitimate protectors and guardians of 
our lives, libertiesand property, I should rejoice 
for my native State, to see so inestimable a system 
once more restored, amended and modified, so as to 
obviate the principal objections that existed against 
the old District plan, 

As to our Chancery system it appears to me from 
my own observation that all must admit the indis- 
pensible necessity of cither a renovation of the man- 
nerin which equitable justice is administered in 
this state, or a total abandonment of it altogether, 
The delays to which equitable claimants are sub- 
jected, amount substantially to a denial of justice; 
for indeed the prosecution of a suit of this descrip- 
tion is a mere farce from the beginning to the end. 
The Judge professes to know but little of this 
branch of jurisprudence; the clerks and masters to 
whom the business is ultimately turned over, evi- 


dently know less, and hence in this unpleasant di- | 


Jemma it is better, nine times cut of ten, to abandon 
the claimaltogether, And yet rights of this descrip- 
tion are oftener than otherwise vested in the feeble 
and defenceless widow and orphan: who, under all 
the disadvantages above enumerated, and many oth- 
ers, have to contend with the deep laid devices and 
schemes of the artful and designing veteran, 


The spirit for internal improvement which has | 


so extensively pervaded our state, will, T have no 
doubt (agit ought,) receive the fostering patronage 
of the legislature, Accompanying this, is a com, 
munication from the secretary of the treasury of the 


United States covering a resolution of congress, so- | 


liciting information as to the progress of public im- 
provement in this state, forthe purpose therein ex- 
pressed of co-operating with us, on certain contin- 
gencieg, in such undertakings as may seem to re- 
quire national aid, 

The companies which have been incorporated by 
the legislature for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Roanoke, Neuse and Cape Fear rivers, 
appear to have at command, the means, and so far 
as I can learn, are vigorously employed in the ap- 
plication of them for the attainment of the impor. 
tant objects which they have in view, 


‘ably sustained, that I deem it unnecessary at this 


But there | 


i 
—. 


sorting at thistime to the erection of a penitenti. 
ary, I cannot undertake to decide, and will there- 
fore beg leave respectfully to submit the subject to 
your better judgment. 

I have, I must confess, however, been favorably 
impressed towards the system; because I believe 
it has originated from the noblest efforts of the hu. 
man heart, and is founded on the immutable princi- 
ples of justice; but my opinion further is, that we 
are bound by as sacred obligations in point of mo- 
rality, and by the additional injunctions of our con- 
stitution, to endeavor by,all practicable means to en- 
lighten the minds of the people; not only by a libe- 
ral endowment of our University, but by the erec. 
Ition of Academies, Schools, &c. in different parts of 
the state. Hence, with me, the amelioration of the 
penal code, by the erection ofa penitentiary, is a 
secondary consideration.—The advantages to be de- 
rived from the first, connected with an energetic 
and enlightened system of internal improvement, 
are indisputable and obvious to the most ordinary 
capacity—from the last, somewhat problematical 
even with a considerable portion of our most use- 
'fuland intelligent statesmen. It is certainly sound 
| policy for us, first to apply our resources to the at- 
tainment of objects which are manifest'y fratght 
with salutary results before we enter into the wide 
field of speculation. 


The long pending controversy between this state 
and the state of Tennessee, relative to perfecting 
titles to lands lying in tha. state, has at the last su- 
preme court of the United States holden in the city 
of Washington, met with a partial hearing and de- 
cision, and much do I regret to inform you that 
that decision has been unfavorable to the rights of 
this state; but recognizing, at the same time, the 
justice and equity of our cause. 








The respect due to the national government and 
‘tothe state with which-we have been unfortunate- 
y conflicting, will suppress, on this occasion, the 
|expression of those feelings and sentiments which 
|the injury inflicted on a highly meritorious part # 
our citizens is so well calculated to inspire; but 
one thing is manifest, that substantial injustice has 
been done to the state of North Carolina, The me- 
irits of this unpleasant controversy have been so of- 


{ . . . 
ten discussed, and the just claims of our state so 


time to enterfurther into the subject, 
The act of the General Assembly, passed in 181 


remains much to be done in other sections of the irelative to the militia, directs, among other things, 
| 


state; where individual capital and enterprise scem 


that the grades of our militia officers shall be con- 





not as yet to be excited into action, cither from aj formed to those of the United States, and in pur- 
consciousness of a deficiency in native strength and! suance of that act my predecessor proceeded to 
energy, or from some other cause equally worthy of | commission the respective officers throughout the 
gonsideration, istate, and at the last session as usual, various recom- 

‘this eertainly isthe time when the national arm; mendations were made to supply vacancies occa- 
13 about to be extended, that we should put our! sioned either by resignations or otherwise; on ex- 
shoulders to the wheel; having hitherto received | amination, however, I find that in many counties of 
but little aid from that quarter, we have a right to/the state whcre there are neminally two or three 
«expect much. The opening a communication be- | regiments, they are entitled by the aforesaid act but 
tween the Albemarle sound and the Atlantic ocean, }to one set of officers in consequence of a deficien- 
if peacticable, is in my opinion, fraught with more | cy of numbers, It would be weil, I think, there- 
important consequences to the state of North-Caro-| fore, to provide some efficient means to enforce a 
lina, and is more intimately connected with its fu-:rigid adherence to the act above alluded to. I have 
ture prosperity and growth, than any measure of a/no doubt but that many officers were commission- 
e'nilar nature that has been brought to the view of!ed at the last assembly in direct opposition to the 
the legislature for years past, act of 1816, but in obedience, however, to the re- 

ur criminal law is deubt!ess susceptible of arne- | commendations of both houses. 
oration and improvement, but whether itis prac-| In the file marked B, you will find sundry reso- 
tierhle so to modify and amend its objectionable | lutions which have been received from the execu- 
t-atures as to reconcile it with the policy and well jtives of the different states, relative to certain a- 
iinewn humauyity of our institutions, without re-}mendments which have been proposed to the cor- 
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stitution of the United States; a part of them are 
entitled to your particular attention. 

It will be seen by a reference to the newspapers 
published in this place, that books of subscription 
areto be opened on the fourth Monday of the pre- 
sent month, for the unsubscribed stock in the state 
bank of North-Carolina. I feel itto be my duty in 
a particular manner to draw your attention to this 
subject. For why should not the public derive her 
due proportion of the advantages of this institution, 
designed originally for her benefit? By a vestment 
of our surplus funds in stock of this description we 
might ‘rationally calculate on lightening the bur- 
thens of the farmers, inasmuch as in a short time 
we might anticipate a handsome revenue to the 
state therefrom. With respect to the terms, the 
books are. to be opened as above mentioned and 
the money paid in as follows, viz. one fourth at the 
time of subscribing; one fourth in three months 
thereafter; one fourth in six months, and the re- 
mainder in twelve months. In June 1821, two 
years and a half from the time the first instalment 
is paid, the new stock will be entitled to draw a 
dividend. But what becomes of the profits on 
this stock in the mean time, which I suppose must 
be something very considerable, say from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars? 
Why, if 1 am not misinformed, they are to be put 
into the pockets of the old stockholders. 

I would ask if this is a chartered right, or what 
equivalent do they propose to give the state there- 
for? I should like to know, for I must confess I 
have examined their charter in vain for satisfaction 
on this head. 


are discarded and forbidden to enter even the 
threshold of the bank. But if Iam not very much 
mistaken, you will findthem ushered in at the back 
door, and cordially greeted with all the warmth na- 
turally excited by a grateful recollection of past fa- 
vours. 

The high character which this bank has so deser- 
vedly sustained, and the private worth and honora- 
ble deportment of the gentlemen who controul and 
direct its operations, has I must confess made me 
enter reluctantly intothe subject. But as an exe- 
cutive officer, and as a centinel upon the wall, I 
have felt it to be my imperious duty to sound the 
tocsin of alarm, when I see such gross attempts 
made by an institution already sufficiently formida- 
ble to trespass upon the rights of the people, and to 
gull the credulous and unsuspecting ‘part of the 
community. 

Some few days after the rise of the last General 
Assembly, it was made known to me that a vacancy 
existed on the bench in consequence of the de- 
mise of the honorable Samuel Lowric, that he died 
on the twenty third of December last, the day be- 
fore the rise of the Assembly, at his late residence 
in the county of Mecklenburg, which lies at a re- 
mote distance from the seat of government. I 
therefore proceeded to convene the council of state, 
for the purpose of consulting with them, as to the 
propriety of filling the vacancy, by making a tempo- 
rary appointment. After the most deliberate con- 
sideration of the subject, that we were capable of 
bestowing on it, it was our unanimous opinion, that 
we were constitutionally bound to do so: and ac- 
cordingly in the first instance, appointed Bartlett 





I will readily admit, that the new stock should be 
subjected to its proper proportion ofthe expendi- 
tures that have been incurred in stationary, &c. be- 
fore it is let into an equal participation of its profits: 
and indeed, but for information derived from a 
source entitled to the highest resnect, I should have 
thought that the sums expended in erecting build- 
ings ought also to have been included—But I learn 
that the buildings are considered as a part of the 
permanent and original stock, and that the same 
issues and profits are made thereon as on any part 
of the capital. 

Will it be said that the old Stockholders are enti- 
tled to the profits of the new stock, for a year or 
two, to reimburse them for their inconsiderable er 
moderate gains while the bank was getting into 
operation? Surely it cannot seriously be pretended, 
for have they not already received ample remune- 
ration in the way-and the only way, in whichthey 
or the legislature contemplated, viz: ina dividend 
since, of from 12 to sixteen per cent. per annum, 
including the bonus. If such sophistry as this de- 
serves notice, the legislature some six or eight 
years hence will be under the necessity of creating 
new stock, and vesting the proceeds for a few years 
mthe new Stockholders to gratify their cupidity. 
So far as gentlemen have suhscribed and paid they 
are entitled, and no farther. With much more pro- 
priety might the man who explores the forest and 
tests the fertility of the soil and salubritv of the cli- 
mate, by hazarding his all, contend, that all others 
locating themselves on the unappropriated soil of 
the country lying contiguous, should become tri- 
butary tohim. For whose benefit were books di- 
rected to be opened? For the benefit of the public 
and not for the exclusive advantage of the old stock - 
holders. 

Again it willbe seen by a farther reference to 
the advertisements above alluded to, that NVOXICS. 
the old, faithiul, and well tricd friends of bankers, 


Yancey, esq. of the county of Caswell, who for co- 
| gent and substantial reasons contained in his com- 
|munication, declined to accept.—The council was 
a second time convened, and Robert H. Burton, 
esq. of Lincoln county, was selected—who_ from 
patriotic motives no doubt, accepted, and rode the 
| spring cireuit—but for reasons assigned in his letter 
of resignation, resigned. 

Prior to the fall circuit, viz: inthe month of Au- 
gust, the council was a third time convened and 
concurred unanimously in recommending that a 
commission be tendered ‘to Blake Baker, esq. of 
the county of Warren; which was accordingly done, 
and on his part accepted; and so far as I can learn, 
he discharged with fidelity and ability the ardu- 
ous duties which thereby devolved upon him. 

The melancholy catastrophe that closed his cir- 
‘cuit and his existence nearly at the same time, I 
apprehend you are already apprised of.—On you 
will devolve the more important duty of making a 
permanent appointment. 

The constitutional question involved in the a- 
above appointments, was in North Carolina, one of 
new impression, and hence it was that our difficul- 
ties were considerably augmented; but on reference 
to the construction put on similar phraseology, in 
the constitution of the United States, by the sages 
of several successive administrations, we were con- 
firmed in the correctness of the course which we 
ultimately pursued. However to “make assurance 
doubly sure,” and to guard against the possibility 
of mischief resulting to the community from the 
reversal by the supreme conrt of the Judicial de- 
cisions of the person appointed, on the ground of 
his not being a constitutional officer, I solicited, 
and informally obtained the opinions ofthe pre- 
sent judges, a majority of whom decidedly concur- 
red with the councilin the above opinion. It was 
therefore evident that no immediate bad conse- 
quences could ensue, because we were supported 
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by the judiciary, and as much good in all probability 
would be done by filling the vacancy, we proceed- 
ed to act as I have before mentioned. 

-It will be recollected that this is the session for 
an election of a Senator to represent this state in 
the congress of the United States. 

In the file marked (4) you will find sundry re- 
signations of justices of the peace and field officers; 
which have been received at this office during the 
recess. 

That a kind and beneficent Providence may illu- 
mine your counsels and conduct them to the hap- 
picst results, is my most ardent desire. 

With the highest respect and consideration, I 
have the honor to be, 

Your Obe’t Servant, 
JOHN BRANCH. 


Legislature of South-Carolina. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 
We have again met, at the Constitutional period, 
to discharge those duties which we owe to our con-) 
stituents and to each other; and it is with the most 








- ee 


sand dollars were appropriated, by this State, for 
improving the navigation of Savannah river, and 
commissioners appointed, with power to expend 
that sum, so soon as a like sum should be granted, 
by the State of Georgia, for the same purpose.— 
Some years afterwards, the State of Georgia appro- 
priated ten thousand dollars to meet the sum grant- 
ed by this State; but owing to untoward ciscumstan- 


work. That State, at the last session of its Legisla- 
ture, made an appropriation of twenty thousand 
dollars for the improvement of the navigation of Sa- 
vannah and Tugaloo rivers, from Augusta to the 
mouth of Panther creek: on condition that this 
State granta like sum for those rivers. And as these 
rivers are the mutual boundary between us, and em- 
brace, by their waters, a very rich and important 
part of this State, policy and justice seem to unite 
in recommending, that twenty thousand dollars be 
appropriated for the improvement of Savannah and 
Tugaloo rivers. 

I take great pleasure in stating, that agriculture, 
the most important and useful occupation of man, 
and rura: affairs, upon which the prosperity ‘of-eve- 


cordial satisfaction, that I greet you upon this occa-' ry nation must principally depend, are beginning to 


sion, under circumstances so well calculated to in-! 


spire confidence and mutual good will. 


assume their proper places in the affections of our 
fellow-citizens. As there are some societies, in the 





Although we come together from the Seaboard 


State, established for the promotion of improve- 


ces, these commissioners never commenced the - 


and from the Mountains, we feel that our own inter-| ments in agricultural and rural affairs, it is recom- 
ests are the same, and should unite, in the most de-' mended as worthy the attention of the legislature, 
vout and thankful acknowledgments, to the great) to afford them every patronage necessary for the 
ruler of Nations and governor of the universe, for furtherance of their laudable views. For this pur- 
the very extraordinary degree of health with which | pose, it may, perhaps, be expedient to allow each 
we have been blessed for the past year, and notwith-' society, a certain sum, out of the treasury, to be 
standing we have not been favored with abundant’ distributed in premiums, to such persons as may 
harvests, yet we own infinite gratitude, that there! contribute most to improvements in agriculture and 
is no fear of famine in the land. domestic animals. This patronage of the lcgisia- 
Permit me to congratulate you upon the tranquil. ture would be attended with the most important 
lity and peace which prevail throughout the greatest: advantages to the state, by exciting emulation and 
portion of the civilized world, and particularly for) pivalry, between individuals and different parts of 
the wonderful prosperity and happiness which we! the state, in the most useful and laudable pursuits. 
enjoy, 2s a people, peculiarly favored of Heaven. | J Jay before you, resolutions from the legislatures 
The law, passed in December, 1816, prohibiting,of several states, recommending certain amend- 
the introduction of negroes into this State, is again,! ments to the constitution of the United States. 
with great reluctance, brought before you. It is| | also lay before you the report of the commis- 
believed that this law, which is thought so repug-! sioners appointed by me to sell the lands purchased 
nant to the interests of so many of our fellow-citi-) by this state from the Cherokee Indians. 
zens, is violated, in many instances, with impunity;| "] have also the honor of layin before you the re- 
4s no one will incur the odium attached to the char- port ofthe civil and military engineer. ’ 
acter of an informer. It istherefore made a ques-| [t will afford me much pleasure, if I can render 
tion, proper for your determination, whether it |any assistance in promoting the interests of our con- 
would not be better to repeal it altogether, than it/ stituents; and if [canbe the most humble instru- 
should remain a nullity, upon our own statute-book, | ment in contributing to the general good, either in 
only as it presents a difficulty, to prudent and con-| my public or individual capacity, it will be the 
scientious men, who would be valuable acquisitions | proudest and happiest period of mv life. 
to our society. ANDREW PICKENS. 
It being of very great importance, that the re- 
cords of the State, should be in perfect safety, a fire " 
»roof building at Columbia, and one in Charleston 
wisies the records of the Secretary of State’s of| General Assembly of Maryland. 
fice: those of the Offices of Comptroller-General, EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 
‘Treasurer, and of the Constitutional Courtand Court! 7's the Honorable the President of the Senate, anid ie 
of Appeals, upon which the rights of individuals and | Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
the quiet of society so much depend, is thought! GexnrirMeEn, 
worthy the attention of the Legislature, and is there-| ‘The peaceful and prosperous condition of the 
fore recommended to their consideration. ; state during the last year, leave to the executive on- 
Every portion of our feliow-citizens, being so ly the duty of communicating the arrangements 
much alive to the necessity and importance of in-) which have been made, under the resolutions pass- 
ternal improvements, it cannot be necessary to say| ed at the last session of the honorable the Gencra 
much, now, upon that subject. I would however,| Assembly. 
beg leave to recommend that a particular fund be}. Under the appropriation for the purpose of re- 





November 24, 1818. 











set apart, to be expended, annually, for that purpose, 
under such regulations and restrictions as may be 
thought expedient.—Some vears since, ten thov- 





pairing the public buildings, and enclosing and tm- 
penning the public circle, the buildings have — 
. . ‘ ‘ a, bd — ’ "a PP } 
improved and repaired, Some alterations nave 9¢et 
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made in the fitting up, and furniture of the apart- ere, veononr —— be experienced Fn 
ments of the house of delegates and the senate, and | proving the particular offences, so as to recover the 

‘eral new arrangements made to render them penalty attached; especially as from the nature of 

ye nfortable and convenient. The public cir-| that institution the notes of a branch in any other 
— “ se enclosed with a wall of masonry, which | state, could be and were issued in payment. The 
— sfcatual and lasting enclosure, while it serves | bank, however, having early determined to stand a 
the very important purpose of preventing the abra-/ suit, negotiations were entered into, and as it pro~ 
: ; hi the hill on which the state- | fessed a sincere desire to bring the question of con-~ 
sion and washing away : ja- |stitutional right before the legal tribunals of th 
howe is eas: Se see pag th ga seudan ian which theis right Dosmeell was dane 
ion See ee et Ng eel reserved. onalbhe ) and to wave at once all legal delays, and 
He seca as rtrd sce. the Ge-/ to carry ‘it to the highest appellate jurisdiction, the: 
ail Assembly, a letter was addressed to the go-|supreme court of the United States, an amicable 
vernors of Pennsylvania and Delaware, respecting | arrangement was entered into. A suit being 
the grievances under which the citizens of Mary-, brought in Baltimore county court, judgement was 
land labor, from the protection and encouragement | entered for the state; and an appeal taken to the 
given to run-away slaves. No answer has been re- | court of appeals for the — ane which = 
ceived, in consequence it 1s presumed, of the le- am se gg pages ie odo ve . 
ae cae pecan eet PRA BCH res deopiak fe Gecéagh of the state was 1 Sel laid by con- 
ter, however, has been received from his ise | — “er the x A Ege to the Pee on 
eV eovernor of Delaware, enclosing a resolve ;of the United States. In the mean time the resi« 
of Basan atin Assembly of that state, agri to dent of the bank has lodged in the council chamber 
certain resolutions passed by the General Assem-(|a memorandum, by which, in the event of the suit’s. 
bly of Maryland, at December session, 1816, and re- | being determined in favour of the state, the penalty 
lating to the same subject. The letter and resolve | 1S abe ion Renee esp bere? hed Pay 
are laid before you, 10 . ioe. 

mayer crise is transmitted from the Rev. ‘dollars, specified in the act, for the year commenc- 
Neal H. Shaw, containing an estimate of the ex-'ing on the first day of May last, the day on which 
pense of putting in execution his plan for ascer- the act went into et Ap and. the same sam an- 
taining the variation of the magnetic needle. inually, as long as the act continues, or the bank 

The bond given by Francis Dawes and William | chooses that,alternative. In the event of the suit’s 
€. Goldsmith for a certain bot in Baltimore has been | being determined against the state, no costs are to 
released; the attorney-general being of opinion that | be Sane — - oT steps taken, under the 
the state has no claim to the property. |said act, against the bank. ' 

An enquiry has been mer into the situation of; The assumption, by the United States, of the 
the several turnpike roads leading westwardly | payment of the money advanced by the state of 
through the state, and much information collected j Maryland for the payment of troops and other ex- 
from the presidents of the several companies. The penses brought on the etate by the late war, was 
reports have, however, been delayed, in order that | communicated to the legislature previous to their 
the latest formation might be had, and the actual |adjournment last winter.— he agent of the state 
situation of these ooo up tothe ang tage 9 age at the i Bae Phar gi te = mens noe 
laid before you. With respect to the bank road in jit was impracuca ntcr on an examination o 
particular, the delay will ata us to communicate the vouchers and proceed to the settlement of the 
the satisfactory information, that the whole of that |claim, during the continuance of the session of con- 
road to Cumberland, has been let out in small con- gress. He therefore urged the appointment of a 
tracts of one, two, or three miles, to actual workmen time: when this cause of delay should not exist.— 
or contractors, who are all bound to complete their | Finding in July the officers of the war department 
contracts by the month of December, 1820. In two | still so much engaged, that it was, as they aHedged, 
vears, therefore, the work will be completed, and | wholly impracticable to take up the Maryland 
the state of Maryland partially put in possession of | claim, the agent repeated a proposal which he had 
those means nature has bestowed, of increasing her made very early to the secretary of the war de- 
trade and intercourse, and thereby fostering her | partment, to make an advance to the state on ac- 
resources, her strength, and her wealth. In the | count of the claim which had been assumed. To 
investigation of the subject some considerations | this the secretary assented in August: but on ex- 
which are deemed highly important have present- jamination of the appropriation to pay the states 
ed themselves; and in the execution of that part of |such balances as might be found due to them, he 
the resolution calling for any suggestions that might | limited the amount to 40,000 dollars. The sum has 
be likely to promote these desirable improvements, | accordingly been received and deposited in the 
the executive have thought it consistent with its I state treasury. 
spirit to offer a view of the subject, with its bear- | We should have had great satisfaction in stating 
ings, on the improvement and welfare of the state. | the final settlement of this account—but the engage- 
These remarks will accompany the final communi- | ments in the war office are stated still to continue, 
cations of the presidents of the road companies. _| and the claims of other states which are first in the 

Under the aet imposing a tax on all banks in the) order of assumption, not yet finally adjusted. Fhe jus- 
state of Maryland not chartered by the legislature, | tice, however, of the general government will ne 
an application has been made to the treasurer, and | doubt make provision for the speedy settlement of 
complied with, for stamp paper for an office of pay | the debt; and the same zeal, attention, and ability on 
and receipt established at Frederick by the West-j|the part of the agent, which has hitherto explained 








minster bank. The penalties of the law applying 
equally to the branch of the bank of the United 
States, established in Baltimore, a demand was early 
made om that bark. Ht was found however that 





and enforced the justice of the claim, will no doubt 
continue to present its merits in such a favorable 
view, that nounnccessary or unavoidable delays wil! 
procrastinate its flual adivstment, 
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The right to subscribe fora certain number of, 


shares reserved to the state inthe Marine Bank of 
Baltimore, has been purchased out by the bank at 
an advance of ten per centum.—The same right to 
subscribe for a certain number of shares in the Uni- 
on Bank of Maryland was sold by the treasurer to 
Thoinas Fairfax, esq. of Virginia, who paid the ad- 
vance into the siate treasury. Upon application, 
however, of Mr. Fairfax to the bank, to permit him 
to subscribe for the shares, the bank refused; al- 
leging, that although the state had a right to sud- 
scribe for, and then dispose of the shares, yet it had 
no right to dispose of the mere right to subscribe. 
The case has been submitted to the attorney-gene- 
ral, with directions to institute such legal process 
as may compel the bank to do speedy justice. In 
the mean time copies of the correspondence be- 
tween the treasurer and the officers of the bank are 
transmitted, in order that the case of Mr. Fairfax 
who still remains deprived of the valuable consider- 
ation for which he has paid to the state the advance 
of reN per cent. may be fully taken into view, and 
such measures adopted for his relief as may seem 
best to the wisdom of the honorable the General As- 
sembly. 

The finances of the state not being under the 
control of this department, a statement of their 
situation will be laid before you by the treasurer. 
Of the sum which he was authorized to borrow un- 
der the advice of the executive, only twenty thou- 
sand dollars have been wanted. 


Sundry communications are transmitted from the | 


governors of different sister states, proposing alter- 
ations and in answer to proposed alterations of the 


constitution of the United States, also three copies | 


each of the laws of New-Hampshire and New- 
York. 

Three setts of Waite’s edition of state papers 
have been also received from the department of 
state under a resolution of congress, one for the 
use of the executive, and one for each branch of the 
legislature. 

Since the last session of the honorable the gener- 
al assembly, the office of register of wills for Hart- 
ford county became vacant by the death of Mr. 
Richardson. The executive appointed Thomas S. 
Bond, Esq. to fill the vacancy. The office of reg- 
ister of wills for Allegany county, also became va- 


cant by the resignation of George Bruce, Esq. in: 


whose place the executive appoimted Charles 
Hick. 

The eligibility of the governor under the con- 
stitution having expired, it would be ungracious 


—— 


Legislature of Virginia. 
GUVERNOR’S COMMUNICATION. 


Councit CuamMBER. 
Richmond, Dec. 7th, 1818. 
Fellow- Citizens af the Senate, 
and of the House of Delegates, 

Your legislative labors for the present session will 
commence under circumstances peculiarly favorable 
for the performance of those duties that have de- 
volved upon you from your constitution. At no 
time since the origin of the government have its 
prospects been more flattering than at present.— 
The demands necessary for its support, and for the 
maintenance and advancement of its public institu- 
tions, subtract so small a portion from the labor and 
industry of the community, that they are scarcely 
felt, and are paid by the people with alacrity and 
satisfaction. ‘fhe prosperity and happiness produc- 
ied and secured to us by the free institutions we en- 
joy, are now completely demonstrated in the envi- 
able condition of our rapidly increasing population, 
and in the vast improvement of our country. The 
‘tranquil state of the public mind, produced by the 
blessings of peace, and the favorable prospect of its 
uninterrupted continuance;—our increasing com- 





‘merce; the rapidly improving state of our agricul- 


‘ture; and superabundant products of our soil, in 


‘which the bountiful hand of Providence is so kindly 


manifested, ought justly to inspire our hearts with 
adoration and gratitude. 

The strengih of every government is acknowl- 
edged to depend on the facility and energy with 
which its physical force can be wielded in times of 
war and exigency. ‘The periodto prepare for such 
occasions is when peace and unanimity prevail. f 
will be pardoned then for calling your attention to 
our Militia system. Its defects are so numerous and 
‘obvious, that I fear an entire want of confidence in 
‘ourselves would be the result of any military effort 
‘which necessity might impose; and however remote 
that necessity may appear, we are bound to be pre- 
pared for it, or we hazard our own liberties and 
the very existence ofthe government. The impor- 
‘tance of this subject must force itself upon the con- 
‘sideration of the legislature, whose wisdom alone 
can provide against the evils consequent upon the 
| present imperfect system. 

‘ The superintendent of the armory continues to 
‘conduct the operations of that institution with his 
|usual attention and success.—The arms now manu- 
‘factured there are of superior quality. 

| An effort was made by the executive to contract 


not to express the deep satisfaction felt in retiring | withthe general government to manufacture at the 
at a time when the prosperity of the state appears |armory of Virginia the arn s which, under the laws 


fixed; when her fimances have been relieved from 


of congress, were to be furnished by the govern- 


the pressure brought on by war and invasion, when|ment of the United States to the militia of this 
the injuries inflicted on her defenceless shores state, but this effort, as will appear by my-letter to 
have been repaired; when the demand for the pro- the secretary of war, and his answer (marked A.) 


ductions of her soilis giving vigour to her agricul- 


/proved unavailing. 


ture; when a turn for improvement, evidently; An arrangement with the general government is 
spreading in the state, bids fair to increase the com-| now progressing, under the direction of Mr. John 
forts and happiness of her citizens; when animosi- Chew, (the agent of this state, employed in the set- 
ties are healing, excitement of feeling wearing|tlement of our accounts with the United States at 
away, and honest difference of opinion fairly ad-/the city of Washington) to ascertain the quota of 
mitted; and when, above all, the spirit of religion! arms to which this state is entitled under the laws of 





and piety, manifestly exciting and increasing its| 


influence in all classes, is preparing to establish 
the general welfare on that foundation of righteous- 
ness which alone “exalteth a people.” 
We have the honorto be, very respectfully, your 
most obedient humble servants, 
C. RIDGELY, (of Hampton.) 


congress. 

The arsenal at Lexington having been completed 
for the reception of arms, the executive ordered 
the removal of ten thousand stand from the armory 
to be deposited there, as soon as half the number 


ofthe guard required by Iaw should be énlisted. 





In the attempt to accomplish this object, gress 


A he 
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difficulty has bcen found, in consequence of the 
high price of labor; and it is proper to remark, 
that no provision has been made by the law for the 
enlistment of musicians, as to which an amendment 
of the act of assembly is suggested, it being the 
opinion of the commanding officer that music is 
iiidispensible in drilling and regulating his com- 
“and, which must be done by signals. 

‘he number of the public guard in thie city of 
Rich...ond, raised for the protection of the public 
property, has been nearly completed, under the 
a of the last session. It is due to the officers; to 
Say that they have been attentive to their duty, and 
have thereby improved the appearance, reputation 
and utility of the guard. 

From the quarterly teports made by the directors 
of the penitentiary, herewith enclosed, (marked 
B) you will see the progress of that institution. | 
am inclined to believe, from an exdmination of the 
interior of the building, that the discipline; rieat- 
ness and industry maintained among the prisoners, 
by the present keeper, will entitle him to approba- 
tion. 

The legislature will certainly riot permit the 
present session to close without devoting a part of 
its deliberations to the state of the county jails.— 
‘Their condition generally, renders the case of 4 
debtor deplorable; and the frequency of escapes by 
criminals is a subject of constant complaint and 
universal regret: In point of economy, the saving 
to the state, which would arise from diminishing 
the heavy expense of guards m the country, and 
of rewards so frequently paid ter appreheriding of- 
fenders, is worthy of serious consideration. 


i coriimissioners” for the education of poor children; 


from some of whomi teports have béen received 
we are justified in believing that most important 
advantage’ to the community may be derived from 
tacir efforts under tlie law of the last session: Nod 
object can be presented to an enlightened legidla- 
turé; better calculated to inspire unanimity, and 
produce a liberal policy; than that connected witli 
the improvement of the human mind, upon whicti 
the real happiness; riot only of sdciety at present; 
but of future getierations, so much depends; it is 
therefore confidently believed, that a more enlarg:- 
ed system of public education wi!l be adopted by 
the legislature; a system, honorable to themselves; 
and worthy of the free people which they repre- 
sent: As an unusual desire, among the Citizetis 
generally, for the attainment of knowledge iii eve- 
ry branch of science, ii now mianifesting itsels, the 
state of Virginia may soon acquire a distinguished 
reputation for learning and wisdom, if the genius 
and talents of evety citizenbe propetly entoutag’ 
ed dnd cherished by the fostering hand of govern: 
ment. fy Paes os 
The present state of our toluminous accounts; 
contracted with the United States during the war; 
will be seen by the enclosed sufhmary; ahd by 4 
letter (marked D:) from Mr: Hagner, the auditor int 
the treasury department at Washington: together 
with the statement of our agent Mr. Chews and his 
explanatory letter (marked E:) ces ea 
The question respecting the interet claimed by 
Virgitiia, and chargeable to tlie general account tip: 
oni the sum advanced td the United States; rerhaihs 
unsettled. This subject was intrédtited to the at: 





_ ‘The executive proceeded after the time allowed 
by law had expired for the former assistant assessors 
to make their returns, “forthwith”? to appoint us- 
sistant assessors to fill the vacancies occasioned by 
operation of the law on that subject: I am sorty to 
add, that the assessment is still unfinished; as from 
many counties no returns have ever been received, 
which circumstance only, has prevented the com- 
plete execution of the law “for arranging the coun- 
ties into districts for the election of senators, and 
for equalizing the land tax.” 

The Board of public works, at their called meet- 
ing, since the last session of the legislature, appoint- 
ed Thomas Moore, Esq. their principal engincer, 
who was immediately ¢mployed in making a survey 
of James River and its branches, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the practicability and expense of such 
improvements as would render those important 
streams navigable for vessels drawing three feet 
water. A detailed report of the fesult will be sub- 
_Mmitted as soon as received, together with the an- 
nual report shewing ‘the present state of the fund 
for internal improvement: 

To shew what has been done in obedience to the 
vesolution concerning the obstructions to the navi- 
gation of the Ohio river, between Pittsburg and 
Shipping Port, [ beg leave to refer you to a copy 
(marked C) of my letter addressed to the gover- 
nor of each state, mentioned in the resolution. 

Under the law of the last session; appropriating a 
part of the revenue of the literary fund, the execu- 
tive diseharged the duty which devolved upon 
them by appointing the “board of commissioners 
for the university,” whose duty it is to report to 
the legislature at their present session. 

As soon as the annual report of the president and 
ilirectors of the literary fund can be prepared, 
which will be in a few days, that report will be 
submitted to the general assembly. From the li- 
mited experiments hitherto made by the «school 
Str. ro Vou, XY ! 


tention ofthe government long since, as will appear 
| By the enclosed papers (marked F:) I thought i* 
‘most proper not to press the question until nearly 
the whole amount ofthe principal should be paic 
lest the settlement miglit be embartasstd of de: 
layed on that account. Froni thé cotdial atid lite: 
ral temper manifested by the general govetiment 
tliroughout the settlement of those toniplicated and 
perplexed accounts, [ cannot but believe that per: 
tect justice will be ultimately done: Phe rae 
It was thought advisable by the excciitive to de! 


the residue of the state; under thie law entitied 
“an act to repeal in part dn act etititled ait act 
to provide dn accurate chart of each Ctiuity; arid & 
general map of the territory of this commonwealthi;*” 
since the will of the last legislature was riot 48cer- 
tailied, in consequence of the senate’s not Having 
had time toact on the subject, and since it was be. 
lieved that no serious injury could result to the 
community by the postponement. pies 

Instructions were renewed td the commissionets 
appoiiited to receive voluntary donations to be sp: 
plied to the erection of a monument te thie late gen: 
eral George Washington. The result of their ef- 
forts cannot be entirely ascertained until afte? the 
15th inst. the period limited for their teturns—Nu 
model fora monument ha3 been offered to the &x- 
ecutive, although the public attention Has beeii in: 
vited to the map. 3 upon the terms prescribed by 
the resolution ofthe legislature, a 

A éontratt lias been entered into to provide 2 
suitable seal for the superior court of law of é:ich 
county in the commonwealth upon tlie loWest term? 
that could be obtained; and the work is now pifo- 
gressing in the hands of the artist. 

Tlie improvement of the gene Squitire and te: 
cessiry repairs of thé capitol, have not beett edri: 
pleted. The work has been intetrupted BF thé 
insufficieney of the fund raised by th: adie Of if 
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cline etitering into further contracts for surveviily’s 
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lot called the governor’s garden, and by the im- 
practicability of selling the hemp house lot, a pro- 
perty which was estimated at from twenty-five hun- 
dred to ten thousand dollars: a sale of the lot last 
mentioned has been prevented by an individual who 
contested the commonwealth’s right, and has at- 
tempted to take possession by enclosing the ground. 
A statement of the fund raised by the lots sold, and 
of the disbursements of that fund towards the fe- 
pairsof the capitol and improvements of the public 
square, together with an estimate of the probable 
sum that will be necessary to complete the whole, 
will be submitted as soon as it can be prepared for; 
the legislature. 

As the public square and the capitol are the pro- 
perty of the people of Virginia, they cannot forbear 
induiging a laudable and rational pride in compar-| 
ing even the present appearance of the square 


eS Fre — 





3 
and equitable principles. You will receive here 
with a copy of mr. Brinckle’s report to me on the 
subject. 

Under the provisions of the acts of assembly re. 
specting the arms belonging to the siate, three 
hundred and fifty stands have been collected, 
cleaned, boxed up and stored by the commissary 
of military stores of Neweastle county, in the 
court house at Newcastle; and three hundred and 
eighty-three stands have been cleaned and stor- 
ed by the commissary of military stores of Kent 
county, in the court-house at Dover; copies of the 
accounts of the commissioners of these counties, 
or the services rendered in this busimess, are here- 
with submitted. There still is in each of these 
counties a number of the public arms in the hands 
of individuals, from whom the commissaries have 
not been able to collect them. In Sussex county 





(tiiough unfinished,) with its former deep and dan-| the office of commissary of military stores has been 


. . y . . | 
serous gullies, and the splendid edifice in which| 


long vacant; and it was with difficulty that a suita- 


your session is now held, destined when completed, | ble person could be found, for a reasonable com- 


; ° | 
to be an ornament to the state, with its recent ne- 


giected and dilapidated condition. The improve-; 


ment and repairs have been thus far effected with) 
the money arising from the sale of about two acres) 
it; 
stored, will require frequent attention, in order to 
‘preserve them from injury and decay. 


of ground previously disregarded and useless. 
is submitted to the legis!aure whether the work 
shall be completed, by autherizing the sale of other 
ground of siiiiar description, or whether the im- 
- provement, nearly finished, shall be abandoned. 
Daring the recess of the legislature, a vacancy 
wvas produecd in the chancery. courts of the Wil- 
liamsburg an | Preclericksburg districts, by the mach 
lamented death of judge Nelson, Jolin Green, esq. 
has been appointed by the executive, in conformity 
with the constitution, to succeed him in office. 
The resignation of Linah Mims, the late lieute- 
nant governor, has occasioned a vacancy in the pri- 
vy council, which remains to be filled by the legis- 
Jature. 
in concluding this communication, allow me to 
add, that the solemn obligations imposed by the du- 
ties of the office conferred upon me, have been dis- 


1] 


4a 


charged, regardicss of all personal considerations, | 


i. *¥ith fidelity and purity of motives, according to the 
umpartial dictates ofa faliible judgment. 

Bound as} am, by every human tie, to the inte- 
vests of the commonwealth, I do most fervently im- 
plore the Alinighty, that our united efforts for the 
public good may be guided by wisdom and enerey, 


pensation, to take charge of the public arms i that 
county. Such a person, however, was appointed 
in November last, and he is now engaged in col- 
lecting and cleaning the arms that are there. 

The arms of the state, although cleaned and 


BV eX- 
isting laws, it is declared to be the duty of the 
/commussaries of military stores “to obey and carry 
‘into execution all orders and regulations of the 
| commander in chief of the militia of the state, issu- 
| ed for the safe keeping, cleaning and transportation 
| ofthe public arms and accoutrements, and all other 
property of the state belonging to the military de- 
| partment of the state;” yet, notwithstanding the du- 
(ties thus enjoined on the military commissaries, 
there isno allowance made to them by law for their 
| services, and it is unreasonable to expect that these 
| services can or will be rendered without a certainty 
of compensation. 1 therefore suggest the propric- 
| ty of allowing a certain annual sum to each of these 
| officers in compensation for their services. 
In every free state there should be a well trained 
‘militia. Ours is at present in a most disordered 
\condition. The laws relating to it are defective 
cand ineffectual; and for some time past no attempt 
jhas been made in any part of the state to execute 
jthem. ‘The subject is well werthy the serious con- 
' sideration of the legislature; and 1 recommend a re- 


{ 
} 


and may result in promoting the virtue, liberty aud Vision ofthe laws, and a complete and thorough or- 


happiness of ouy commen country. 
JAMES P 


> 


. PRESTON. 








Legislature of Delaware. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

Bover, January 7, 1819. This day at 12 o’clock 
the following message from the governor was de- 
livered by mr. Ridgely, secretary of state. 

Kellow-Otizens of the Senate 
aud of the House of Representatives, 

By virtue of the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly of the Suth January last, I appointed Joshua 
G. Brinkle, esq. the agent on behalf of this state, 
to settle the claim against the United States, for 
military expenditures made by this state, in sup- 
port of, 


claim is not yet finally settled, but mr. Brinckle has 


received on account of it, from the government of| 


the United States, and has paid over to the trea- 
surer of this state, the sum ot twentv-five thousand 


and in consequence of the late war. The | 


ganization of the militia.—lf, however, you should 
| notsee proper to act so fully as [ have recommended, 
Lbeg leave to call your attention particularly to the 
following poinis in relation to the subject: by the 
laws of the state, and by the acts of congress, it is 
nade the duty of the adjutant-general to make re- 
_turns of the state and condition of the militia, annu- 
ally, to the president of the United States and the 
' governor of this state; this duty has not been per- 

formed tor several years, because returns are not 
'made to the adjutant-general, and because, in con- 
| sequence of no compensation being allowed to him 
' for his services, no person will accept that appoint- 
'ment.—And in consequence also of provisions now 
"existing in our militia laws, voluntary, association of 
citizens, for the purposes of military exercises, arc 


prevented: I suggest then the propriety of at least 
| permitting volunteer companies of militia to be es- 
tablished, and of making such provisions by law as 
| that returns of the militia may be duly made. 

The dockets of justices of the peace are de clar- 


collars. ‘The balance of the claim is in.a course of}ed by law to be public records; and in their care- 


adjustment, and will, t doubt not, be settled on fair|ful preservation; aud in having easy accesgto them, 
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daw effectual, and also for the greater security of 
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the people are very much interested. Many of | 
the justices, however, seem to suppose that their 
dockets are their own private property, and when 
they cease to act, keep them as such and carry 
them with them withersoever they go; and in case 
of their deaths, their executors and administrators 
act generally on the same painciples. I recom- 
mend, therefore, that provision be made by law, 
that upon the death, resignation, removal, or other- 
wise ceasing to act, of any justice ‘of the peace, his 
dockets, and all the papers belonging or relating 
to his office, be deposited in the office of the pro- 
thonotary of the county where the jus‘ice officia- 
ted, and that copies from such dockets and papers, 
duly certified by the prothonotary, be admitted as 
evidence in all cases where the originals would be 
received.—And for the purpose of rendering such 


the people in all cases arising before justices of 
the peace, the justices should be required to enter 
into bond or recognizance with sufficient sureties, 
for the faithful discharge of the duties of their 
office. 

[ recommend a revision of the act of assem- 
bly of the third of February last, entitled «an act 
for the inore easy and speedy recovery of small 
debts:” among the many objections that might be 
urged against the provisions of this law, I particu- 
la rly solicit your attention to the follo: wing: It is 
declared, that the return day of every e execution is- 
sued by a justice of the peace, shall not be more 
than six months, nor less than fifteen days from the 
issuing of such execution; this is a discretionary 


.of the 17th January, 





power granted to the justice, that may be abused! 


entitled “an act for establishing a health office, and 
to secure the city and port of Philadelphia irom the 
introduction of pestilential and contagious diseases, 
and for other purposes,” and the .other entitled 
“an act for regulating the imporiation of German 
and other passengers;”’ the legistatuve of Pennsyl- 
vania invite your adoption of regulations similar to 
those contained in the said acts. 

With this message you will receive resolutions of 
the legislature of North Carolina, New-York, Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire, proposing an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States, hav- 
ing for its object an uniform mode of choosing Rep- 
resentatives in congress and electors of president 
and vice president of the United States, similar to 
the mode proposed by the resolution of the legisla- 
ture of New-Jersey, adopted on the thirteenth of 
February 1817, and submitted to the peneral assem- 
bly of this state at its last session—and also resolu- 
tions of the legislatures of Georgia, Ohio, ait Missis- 
sippi, disapproving the said amendments so propos- 
ed as aforesaid. 

I lay before you, resolutions of the legislatures of 
Georgia and Tennessee, proposing an amendment 
to the constitution of the United States, exactly sim- 
ilar to that proposed oy the resolution of Kentucky 
1817, which was submitted to 
the: general assembly of this state at its last session, 
and which provides “that no law varying the com- 
pensation of the members of the congress of the 
United States, shall take effect until the time for 
which the members of the House of Representatives 
of that congress by which the law was passed, shall 
have expired,”—and also resolutions of the legisla- 


to the oppression and injury of the pe ople, and may itures of Ohio, New-Hampshire and V ermont, dis- 
operate as favor or ill will may dictate, either a- approving the said last mentioned proposed aimend- 
srainst plaintit or defendant; it ought not to be al-| ‘ment. 

towed. The samé act also authorizes the i issuing | And I also communicate a resolution of the legis- 
of writs of venditiont exponas, and holds out in-|ture of Vermont disapproving the amendment pro- 
ducements for doing so; it certainly cannot be ne-/posed by the legislature of Massachusetts to the 
cessary to issue such writs in cases arising before jus- constitution of the United States, as it regards the 
tices, and until within a very few years, such a prac-|choosing of representatives in congress and ap- 
tice was not known in the state; the issuing of them | pointing electors of president and vice-president of 
tends only to accumulate unnecessary costs against ithe United States. 

the defendant, without any benefit to the plaintifi— Since the close of the last session of the general 
nay, indeed, to his injury, by causing delay in the | assembly, I have received three copies of Waite’s 
recovery of his debt; this practice should be abol- jedition of American State-papers; three copies of the 
ished. According to the construction given by the |laws of Massachusetts from the 28th Nov. 1789, to 
court of common pleas to provisions exactly simi-|the 16th Feb, 1816, and three copies of the laws of 
lar to those of the twelfth section of said act, no/that state passed at the January and May sessions 
appeal will lie in case where the report of the audi-| 1818; three copies of Brevard’s Digest of the public 


tors or referees is against the plaintiff, or for a less 
sum than fifteen dollars, notwithstanding the claim 
might be for fifty dollars; and thus the plaintiff is 
without redress ‘in proportion to the injury done 
him by the decision of the referees; it seems to be 
necessary, therefore, that this section should be 
amended. Many other amendments will occur to 
you on revising the act, which itis unnecessary for 
me to suggest. 1 will only add that the operation 
of the law is most sensibly felt by a very large por- 
tion of our fellow citizens, and by that portion of 
them, too, who are least able to defend themselves 


more particularly deserves to be carefully examined 
and amended. 


And Lrecommend, gentlemen, in a very particu- 


lar manner, to your protection and patronage, the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 
state. 


Atthe request ofthe general assembly of Penn-| 


sylvania, as communicated to me by the governor 
of that state, [submit to your consideration, copies 
of two acts passed by them at their last session, one 


istatue laws 


of South Carolina, and three copies ot 
the acts and resolutions of the general assembly ‘of 


‘that state passed at the March and December ses- 


sions, 1817; and three copies of the laws of New- 
Hampshire passed at the June session, 1818, of the 
laws of Pennsylvania passed at the December ses- 
sion, 1817, and of the journals of the senate and 
house of representatives of the United States, dur- 


these laws and state papers I have caused one copy 
to be delivered to the clerk of the senate, another 





ito the clerk of the house of representatives, and 
from oppression and wrong, and that it therefore, | 


the third will be retained in the secretary of state’s 
office. 
I have received one copy of a compilation of the 





laws of Georgia, from the year 18)1 to the year 
11810, inclusive, and also one copy of the laws of the 
following states; viz:—Of Connecticut, to October 
session 1817, inclusive, of New Jersey, passed at 
October sesson 1817, of Virginia, passed at Decem- 
ber session 1817, of North Carolina passed at Noe 
vember session 1817, of Tennessee, passed ai Sep- 
‘so¢nber session 1817, and of Vermont, passed at 





ing the first session of the fifteenth congress:—of 
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October session 1817, and also the third volume of ,to be within the limits of the late purchase of In- 
the laws of the last mentioned state, to the close of | dian lands, which, if ratified by the treaty making 
the sessign of the legislature in 18]6—all of which | power of the United States, and the lands allowed 
are placed in the office of the secretary of state for | for the use of such saline, could be speedily set apart 
the use of the government. 1 : 
: eee" JOHN CLARK. 


2 
a revenue would the sooner be deriyed from that 


source, while the monopolized article of salt would 
January 6th, 1819. be furnished at a much cheaper rate to a great por- 
ss —_———————— tion hd our citizens, 
. ‘ ? : The proyision of the act organizing the circuit 
Legislature of Indiana, court, that requires all pleas hae ite the cause 
GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE, of action when founded on a written instrument, te 
Communicated by Robert A. New, esq. secretary | be supported by an oath or affirmation, presents ime 
of state, to both houses of the legislature, con-| ducements to commit perjury, and is calculated to 
~ vened in the representatives chamber, on the ninth | add unnecessarily to the expense of the suiters. 
_ of December, 1818. The act subjecting real and personal estates to 
| Gentlemen af the senate, execution, has left to uncertainty what dispositiong 
and of the house of representatives: shall be made of real property, which, after being 
Yn meeting you again for the discharge of our exposed to sale under execution, for the term of 
co-relative duties, it is incumbent on me to recom- j seyen years, fails to satisty the demands against it, 
mend to your consideration, such measures as are | although a jury under the authority of this state has 
deemed important to the interest of our constituents, | determined otherwise. It is believed likewise, this 
and to the welfare of the state. act contemplated that the mansion of a debtor should 
’ When the importance of the undertaking, and the | be Jast taken in execution, and not prior to the ex- 
limited time which the general assembly occupied | piration of one yearafter judgment rendered, though 
in reyisjng the undigested materials which had pre-|from its phrasealogy the construction is rendered 
viously composed the statute laws of the state, are extremely doubtful. 9 
duly gonsidered, it is to be expected that some of| Nearly all the statutes which were in force prior 
our statuary provisions should again require legisla- | to the last session of the general assembly haye been 
tiye interference. ‘sue existing provisions do not|repealed, but there is no provision that such suits 
render the assessment and collection of taxes suf-!and prosecutions as had been instituted under the 
ficiently certain to ensure the support of the public repealed statutes, should be kept alive and pro- 
credit. The act for assessing and collecting revenue, secuted to final judgment. This defect, unless 
should require that the assessment should be made /remedied, may, in some instances, tend to pre- 
annuaily, at an earlier period, which, would attord |judice individual rights, and lead to impunity of 
more time for collection, and render the payments /crime. There are also suits in chancery, in which 
{o the treasury more certain and less burthensame}the presiding judges of the circuits haye been in- 
to the people. terested as counsel, and will not progress to trial 
The act requires the prosecuting attornies, in the | until the supreme court is vested with original juris- 
several counties, to prosecute in all cases connected | diction in such cases, and until the mode of trans- 


with the revenue, and that suits be instituted against | ferring those suits from the circuit courts shall be 











. 


delinquent sheriffs in the name of the auditor, al- | prescribed by law. 

though their bonds are given to the goyernor and; The constitution has provided that no act of the 
his successor in office; yet, it has been doubted) general assembly shall be in force until it shall be 
whether suits thus instituted could be sustained. | published in print, unless in cases of emergency. — 
This mode of coercing payments from delinquent | This provision is too indefinite in its character, and 
sheriffs is objectionable on account of the frequent requires legislatiye aid, either by a general act, or 
clianges made by the courts of their prosecuting | a special clause in each, prescribing a certain period 
attornies, with other co-operating causes, of whicii | sufficiently distant te insure the previous promulga- 
the auditor, whose duty itis to direct the institution tion of the laws, from which their operation shalt 
of. reyénue suits, being uninformed, produces pro- | commence. | . 

crastinations, unavoidable as they are injurious to| ‘The humane principles ef our goyernment forbid 
the revenue.) _ | the idea that any unnecessary punishment or rigor 
The better to enforce the payments of the revenue | should be inflicted on those whom misfortune or 
of the state, on the part of those charged with its crime have subjected to imprisonment; notwith- 
collection, it is recommended that all suits connect- | standing the situation of many of our prisoners are 
ed therewith, be instituted in the Harrison circuit |calculated to invite disease upon limited confinement 
court, and that the appointment of an attorney ge- |therein, and to inflict punishment before trial. 

neral be authorized by law, whose duty it shall be The internal improvement of the state forms a 
to prosecute thereon, and in the supreme court) subject of the greatest importance, and deserves 
where the state may’ be a party, and such other|the most serious attention. Roads and canals are 
duties as shall be enjoined by law, with such pro-! calculated to afford facilities to the commercial 
Vision for his services as may be deemed adequate ; transactions connected with the exports and imports 
and proper. At present there is no law officer of | of the country, by lessening the expenses and time 
whom it can be required as a duty, to afford legal attendant, #s well on the transportation of the bulky 
advice to either of the executive officers of the state, | articles which compose our exports, as on the im- 
although questions must arise, connected with the | portation of articles, the growth and manufactures 
revenue, as well as other subjects requiring leyal | of foreign countries, which luxury and habit have 
abilities to decide.’ Hitt ae ' | rendered too common, and almost indispensable to 
“Te provide the ways and means for the support | our ‘consumption. They enhance the value of the 
of government for the current year wil! claim your | soil, by affording to the agriculturist the means of 





attention, und the reports which you will be fiarnish- deriving greater gain from its cultivation, with an 
34 by the atidjter and treasurer, will afford a correct tquel proportion of labor, thereby presenting 
view oF the finsinces of the state. ~ : — istvonger inducements to industry and enterprize, 


‘Tt is believed that avaluable salt spring is Known and at the seme time by various excitemcnts invite 
Be sw 45 *, j > re a 8 *! 2 x , : a ‘ ° 
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fo a more general intercourse between the citizens, | 
which never fails, in a great measure, 'o remove ‘ie 
jealousies of local interest, and the imbittered vio 
lence of political feuds, which too often produce the 
most undignified results to our republican institu- 
tions, and secretly destroy some of the greatest 
blessings which social intercourse is calculated to 
afford. 

The success which has attended the exertions of 
the Jeffersonville Ohio canal company, affords the 
flattering prospect of a speedy commencement, up- 
on the great object for which the corporation was 
created, and presents still stronger claims upon the 
general assembly to aid its ultimate execution. It 
is submitted to your consideration, whether the 
township of land, generally known by the name of 
the French Lick, which was reserved and vested in 
the state for the use of a saline, and which is ad- 
mitted to be of no importance for the manufacture 
of salt, ought not, with the assent of congress, to be 
disposed of, and the funds arising therefrom, under 
the direction of the legislature, to be vested in canal 
stock in behalf of the state. 

With the three per cent fund appropriated by an 
act of congress, it is in your power to lay the founda- 
tion of a system of internal improvement co-exten- 
sive with the state, which if managed with economy 
and a due regard to the objects for which it was 
intended, will progressively effect the grand pur. 
pose, without exhausting the means of its progress, 
until it shall have been fully accomplished. Until 
a site for the seat of government shall be established 
which will be considered permanent, from which 
as a centre, substantial leading roads may be made 
to the important points on the limits of the state, 
the expenditure of this fund would be disbursed to 
purposes but limitedly advantageous, if notultimately 
useless. This fund, if it were invested in an in- 
terest bearing stock, together with its semi-annual 
dividends, would enable the state, after the lapse of 
a few years, to uppropriate thirty thousand dollars 
annually for making roads and canals, without 
materially affecting its resources; and the experi- 
ence afforded from the policy of an adjoining state, 
furnishes ample proof of the impropriety of making 
any disposition of this fund, other than such as will 
accomplish improvements of durable character.— 
This fund, as the subject of a general trust, has been 
committed to your care under a solemn compact, 
between the general government and this state, with 
no other limitation than that it shall be applied to 
the use of making roads and canals within the latter; 
—without any expression with regard to the time 
and manner of its application, these being left to 
your discretion as the trustee, no good reason can 
be assigned why congress might not countenance 
such measures, not inconsistent with the trust, as 
you may deem best calculated to further the in- 
terest of the state for whose benefit it was orginally 
designed. Such a disposition of the fund, would 
enable the state, within a few years, to commence 
pon a system of internal improvement, while the 
intermediate time would greatly enlarge the means 
of its execution, the number of laborers would be 
multiplied, the price of labor rendered more reason- 
able, and if vested in the authorized stock of the 
state, would aid in supporting a circulating medium, 
SO necessary to give impulse to our industry and 
enterprize, the want of which is seriously felt by 
almost every description of our citizens, 

The products of our soil, which form the basis 


pews: 





a — 


ed States, a loss must be sustained from five to ten 
per cent. and in this indirect but certain mode, the 
hard earnings of the laborious and farming interest 


mere regulation adopted to the interest of the stock- 
holders of the national bank, aided with the power 
from the treasury department of preventing all other 
} paper currency from being received in payments te 
the United States. The power which this bank 
exercises over the payments of the United States 
treasury, has greatly involved those who have be- 
come public debtors for lands purchased, under the 
general belief, that the paper of solvent banks, 
would continue to be accepted in discharge of such 
demands against them, but the operations of this 
institution prove its intention of gradually destroy- 
ing the reputation of the state institutions disenab- 
ling thereby those who are indebted to the United 
States to meet their payments in due time to avoid 
a heavy interest or forfeiture, which must result in 
immense sacrifices on their part, and commensurate 
opportunities for speculation for those who can com - 
mand funds which are receivable, unless congress 
wa te ap in their behalf. 

With an entire confidence that these and such 
other subjects as your superior wisdom may sug- 
gest, connected with our inestimable religious and 
political privileges, will meet your consideration, 
with that moderation and concert so essential to the 
important trust committed to your charge, you have 
the assurance of my co-operation in every object 
calculated to promote the prosperity of the state 
and the happiness of its citizens. 

JONATHAN JENNINGS. 








French Legislature. 
OPENING OF THE FRENCH LEGISLATURE. 
Trans!ated for the Columbian. 

Panis, llth Dec. 1818. Yesterday, at 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon; salutes of artillery announced. 
the departure of his majesty from the Chateau of 
the Thuilleries, in order to repair to the chamber 
of deputies. 

The procession moved in the following order: 

A detachment of gendarmerie, or household 
dragoons; a squadron of gendarmerie des chasses; 
the superior staff officers of the garrison and of 
the first division, having at their head the generals 
De Rochechouart and D’Espinois; the superior staff 
of the national guard, and a squadron of the na- 
tional guard mounted; a carriage of the duke of 
Orleans—a carriage of duke De Merri; two car- 
riages of Monsieur’s; ten of the king’s carriages, 
containing several dukes and peers, ®arechals of 
France and general officers; a squadron of hussars 
of the royal guard; the superior staff of the royal 
guard; a squadron of the body guard; the four 
heralds at arms; the king’s coach, in which was 
his majesty, Monsieur, on his left, and in the front 
the dukes de Berri and Orleans. These three 
princes wore the robes and mantles of peers. ‘The 
marechals duke of Ragusa and duke of Luxem- 
bourg were on the right of the coach, the duke 
of Havre and the general Bourmont were on the 
left. 

The body guards on foot, commanded by the 
duke de Mortemart, formed in files on each side 
of the coach; a squadron of cuirassiers and a de- 
tachment of gendarmerie closed the march. The 
national guard, the royal guard, and the legions in 





of our public and private wealth, are, unavoidably, 
disposed for a depreciated medium, upon which, 
when apptiect to, the payment of a debt due the Unit- 


garrison, lined the streets through which the pro 
| cession nassed, 
' A deputation consisting of twelve members o¢ 


of the couniry is more exhorbitantly taxed, by a *~ 
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the chamber of peers and twenty five of the cham- 


ber of deputies, received the king at the foot of 


the staircase leading. to the grand Peristyle of the 
legislative palace. 

On his msjesty’s entrance into the hall of sit 
ting, the whole assembly rose, uncovered, and 
greetd the monarch with exclamations of vive le roi. 

‘The king being seated on the throne, having on 
his right. Monsieur and the duke D’Orleans, and on 
his left the duke D’Berri, addressed himself to the 
peers and desired them to be seated; and the chan- 
celior, in his majesty’s name, gave the same per- 
Mission to the deputies. 


His majesty then delivered the following speech: 
Genilemen—At the commencement of the last 
session, we all deplored the evils which weighed 


so heavily on our country. 


I had the satisfaction, however, of hoping for 
their speedy termination; a generous effort, of 


which I have the noble pride of saying, no other 
nation iias afforded a more beautiful example, has 
enabled me to realise these hopes. My troops solely 
coccupy all our foriresses; one of my sons has run to 
join in the first joyful transports of our liberated 
‘provinces, and with his own hands, amidst the ac- 
clamations of my people, has hoisted the French 
flag on the rampzurts of Thionyille: to-day this flag 
waves over the whole territory of France. 

The day on which my children have been deli- 
vered from the burdens of an occupation which 
they bore with courage for more than three years, 


my life, and my heart, truly French, does not feel 
less joyful for the termination of the evils under 
which they labored, than it does for the liberation 
of our country. Toh 
‘he provinces which to the present day havé 
caused me so many doleful reflections, merit the 
ttention of the nation, which has admired, as I 


have, their heroic resignation. 


- galisfylog our engagements, is an enlightened proof 


- Europe has received France with eagerness in the| 





The noble unanimity of heart and sentiment 


maintenance of all those liberties wich are so dear 
to my people. 

In uniting your vows with mine, and in second. 
ing my efforts, you will not forget, gentlemen, that 
this charter, in delivering F: auce from despotism, 
has fixed the termination of revolutions. I confi- 
dently anticipated your aid in repelling those prin- 
ciples, which under the mssk of liberty attack so. 
cial orders, and through anarchy ‘erminate in ab- 
solute power; whose fatal success has cos\ the 
world so_much blood and so much tears. 

My ministers wil! lay before you the estimates 
of the expenses which the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service at present demand. The prolonged ef- 
fecis of evenis to which we had to submit in order 
to avoid greater evils, have not ye’ permitted me 
to propose to you the alleviation of those burthens 
which necessity had :mposed on my people; but I 
have the consolation of perceiving that (his period 
is ata short distance—a period whose arrival will 
eminently contribute to satisfy the desires of my 
' heart, whose chief wishes are for the prosperity of 
/our country. 
| From the present moment, the termination of an 
| increase of debt is definitively fixed. We hve al- 
;$0 the consolation of knowing with certainty, that 
its diminution will take place in rspid progression. 
| This certainty, and the loyality of France in the 
,execution of her engagements, have established 
| public credit on a foundation not to be shaken, 
| though it may for a moment, have been slightly af- 





-will ever be to me one of the most happy days of fected by temporary circumstances, common to 


| other staies. 

| ‘The French youth continue to give noble proofs 
of their love of couniry and of their king. The 
|law for recruiting the army is every where exe- 
‘cuted with subimission, and in many places with 
\joy. While the young soldiers proceed to joi the 
‘ranks of the army, their brothers remain in the 
'bosoms of their families, and the vetersns who 
have fulfilled their honorable engagements to their 


that you manifested when I required the means for country, return to the enjoyment of the peaceable 


of the aitachment of the French to their country, 
of the confidence of the nation in her king; ‘and 


rank amongst nations to which she is entitled. 
Tie declaration which has announced to the 
world the principles on which the union of the five 


comforts of their domestic fireside—both classes 
exhibiting living examples to futurity of inviolable 
| fidelity to the laws. 

After the calamities of a scarcity, the recollec- 
tion of: which still grieves my soul, Providence, 
| this year, prodigal in his bousties, has covered our 
fields with «bundant harvesis—the sure pledyes of 





powers are founded, is at the same time a s:fli-| the reanimation of commerce, whose operations 
cient. proof of the friendship which exists amongst|cover every sea with our ships and cause the 


the sovereigns. ‘This salutary union, dictated by 
justice and consolidated by morality and religion, 
having no other end in view than preventing the 


| French flag to be displayed on the coasts of nations 
ithe must remote. 


Industry and the arts, extending their sway, have 


flames of War, by the maintenance of treaties and} added to the blessings of genera peace. 


the preservation of existing rights, permits us to| 


To independence of couniry and to public secu- 


hope tor the continuance of the blessings of a Jong) rity, may be added individual liberty, which France 
peac-, whic such an alliance is so eminenily calcu-| never before enjoyed so complete and entire. Let 


fated to preserve in Europe. 

I have waited in silence for this happy epoch, in 
order to celebrate the national solemnity wherein 
religion consecrates the intimate union of people 
and king. When receiving the royal unction, in 
the midst of you, I will call God to witness—God 
by whom kings reign—the God of Clovis, of Char- 
lemagne, of St. Louis; I wili renew on the altar the 
oatli to support those institutions, founded on that 
charter, which I cherish still more dearly since it 
has served, as a rallying point, to consolidate the 


unanimous sentiments of Frenchmen. In the laws | 


that will be presented to you, I will take care that 
their spirit shall be such as to add to the security 
of the public rights of Frenclimen, and preserve io 
te monarchy that strength, so essential for the 


lus, therefore, uniiein our sentiments and in our 
| acknowledgements to the Author of all good, that 
| these benefits may be rendered durable. Let us 
|perform our parts for the perpetuation of these 
|blessings, by banishing ali recollections whieh 
|might tend to awaken animosities—let us suflie all 
'resentments—-let Frenchmen be well convinced 
| that political and individual liberty are msepuara- 
ble from order, and that they repose on ibe throne 
jas their only palladium. My duty is to defend 
‘them against their common enemics—1 will fulfil 
jthis duty, and E will find in you, gentlemen, that 
‘aid which I shail never call for ia vain.” 
| His majesty had scarcely finished his speech, 
when cries of viye leroi procecded from all parts: 
| of the hall, 
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Te chancellor having received the order of the 
king, angounced that his majesty would receive 
the oath of the newly elected deputies. He then 
read the formula of theoath, which is conceived in 
the foliowing terms.*—] swear to be faithful to 
the king, to obey the constitutional charter and to 
conduct myself in all respects as becoming a good 
and loyal depuiy.” 

His excellency the minister ofthe interior then 
called over the names, of the deputies composing 
the new series, when each rose in his piace unco- 
vered, and pronounced these words, “1 swear it.” 

After the oath had been administered, the chan 
cellor decl.red, in the name of the king, that the 
session of 1818 was opened. 

His majesty then descended from his throne and 
quitted the hail amidst unanimous acclamations. 
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Report on the University. 


The following papers were addressed to both 
branches of the Virginia legislature. We need 
scarcely say with how much delight we give place 
in Our columns to the report which they embrace. 
The press discharges its highest office, and proves 
- itself a benefactor to mankind, when it becomes the 
means of circulating such essays on such subjects. 
We take a sort of national pride in seeing such pa- 
pers—from an American pen. It would do bonor 


. en 
highest respect and consideration, sir, your ‘most 
obedient and most humble servunt, Sade 

| TH: JEFFERSON, ° 
The speaker of the house of delegates of Virginia. — 





Proceedings of the board. | 

_ The commissioners for the “university of Vit- 
ginia” having been required by law to meet at the 
tavern in Rockfish Gap on the Blue Ridge, on the 
Ist day of August, 1818, the following members 
attended, viz: Creed Taylor, Peter Randolph, Wil- 
liam Brockenbrough, Archibuld Rutherford, Archi- 
bald Stuart, Jas. Breckenridge, Henry E. Watkins, 
James Madison, Armistead T. Mason, Hugh Holmes, 
Philip C. Pendleton, Spencer Roane, John M. €. 
Taylor, John G. Jackson, Thomas Wilson, Philip 
Slaughter, Wm. H. Cabell, Nathaniel H. Claiborne, 
Thomas Jefferson, Wm. A. G. Dade, and William 
Jones, and their appointments being duly proven, 
they formed a board and proceeded to the discharge 
of the duties prescribed to them by the act of the 
legislature, entitled “an act appropriating a part of 
the revenue of the literary fund, and for other pur- 
poses.” : ‘d 

Thomas Jefferson, esq. was unanimously elected 
president of the board—and Thomas W. Maury ap- 
pointed secretary, who appeared and took his seat 
as such, 

The board proceeded to the first duty enjoined 





to any age and any nation.—It is, we believe, with a 
few variations, from the ever luminous pen of Tho- 
mas Jefferson. Enquirer. 


Monticerto, Nov. 20, 1818. 

SIR—The commissioners appointed under the act 
of the last general assembly for appropriating a 
part of the revenue of the literary fund, and for 
other purposes, met, according to law, at Rockfish 
Gap, on the Isiof August last, and having continued 
their session by adjournments until the 4th day of 
th:t monih, agreed toa report, which, being signed 
in duplicates, individually and unanimously, by all 
the members who attended, they instructed me to 
transmit to both houses of the legislature. In 
obedience te that instruction, I now inclose one of 
the said original ceports, with a copy of their jour 
nal, and of use documents exhibited and left in their 
Possession. 

Some of the outstanding subscription papers 
therein mentioned, have been returned with addi- 
tional subscriptions to the amount of 2650 dollars, 
and an additional purchase has been made of 48} 
acres of land adjoining the site of the central col 
leze, necessary to the probable extent of buildings, 
should that be adopted, as proposed by the report, 
for the site of the university; which circumstance 
having taken place since the date of the report, I 
have deemed it a duty to mention as supplementary 
to it. 

I have the honor to be, with sentiments of the 


Pe 





_ *This oath contains every thing that is necessary 
m afew words. How unlike the long and blasphe- 


mous oath administered to English members of} 


Parhament in the 19th century, which, amongst 
other precious matter, implies that king James’ son, 
born upwards of 130 years since, was a bastard, and 
makes the juror positively declare, “that the sa- 
crifice of the mass is damnable”—Nay, the “Bul- 


on them, to wit, to enquire and report a proper site 
for the university; whereupon the towns of Lexing- 
ton and Staunton, and the central college, were 
severally proposed; and after sometime spent in 
debate thereon, on motion of Mr. Rutherford, it was 
Resolved, That the consideration be postponed 
for the present. a 
On motion of Mr. Dade, (who stated it to be his 
object to ascertain the sense of the board on the 
question, whether the board would visit the several 
places proposed for the site of the university, at the 
s:me moment that he himself was opposed to the 
adoption of such resolution,) that when this board 


Rockbridge, it was unanimously decided in the nega- 
tive. | 


six members be appointed by ballot, to consider and 
report on all the duties assigned to this board, ex- 


a committee was appointed of Mr Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Roane, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Dade, and Mr. 
Breckenridge. 

On a motion by Mr. Stuart, that when the board 
adjourns, it shall be to the town of Staunton, in the 
county of Augusta, it was decided in the negative: 

On motion, resolved, That when this board ¢ad- 
|Journs, it will adjourn till 9 o’clock on Monday 
| morning. 

And the board was accordingly adjourned till 
9 o’clock on Monday morning. 
Monday, August 3, 1818.—The board having mect 
according to adjournment— 

On the motion of Mr. Roane, reso/ved, That the 
board will now proceed to declare its opinion which 
of the three places proposed, to wit, Lexington, 
Staunton or the central college, is most convenient 








and proper for the site of the university of Virginie: 


| And ona call of the votes nominally, Mr. Breck- 


-enridge, Mr, Pendleton, and Mr: J. M. C. Taylor 
wark” folks pretend to know whatis going on in| 


voted for Lexington; Mr. Stuart and Mr. Wilson 


Heaven, as a borough monger ¢annot sit in the ho-| for Staunton: and Mr. Creed Taylor, Mr. Randolph, 
norable house till he swears “that the Virgin Mary | Mr. Brockenbrough, Mr. Rutherford, Mr. Watkins, 
has no vxwe power than any other saint or angel.” | Mr. Madison, Mr. Mason, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Roane, 


Translate. 


Mr. Jackson, Mr. Slaughter, Mr. Cabell, Mr, Clai- 


adjourns, it shall be to Lexington, in the county of 
On motion, resolved, that a select committee of 


cept that relating to the site of the university; dnd 
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borne, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Dade and Mr. Jones voted 
for the central college.—So it was resolved that the 
central college is aconvenient and proper place for 
the site of the university of Virginia. 

Resolved, That this declaration of the opinion of 
the board be referred to the committee appointed 
on Saturday, with instructions that they include it 
with the other matters referred to them, and report 
thereon; and that they retire forthwith to prepare 


and make their report. 
Whereupon the committee withdrew, and after 


some time returned to their seats and delivered in 
their report; which having been considered, and 
sundry amendments made thereto, was upon the 
qestion put, passed by the unanimous vote of the 
board. 

Resolved, That the secretary prepare without 
delay, two fair copies of the said report, to be signed 
each by every member present, and to be forwarded 
by the president, one of them to the speaker of the 
senate, and the other to the speaker of the house of 
delegates. 

And the board adjourned to-morrow morning 
9 o’clock. 

‘Tuesday, August 4, 1818.—The board meet ac- 
cording to adjournment. 

The secretary, according to order, produced two 
fair copies of the report of the committee, as amend- 
ed and agreed to by the board, which were then 
signed by the attending members. 

On motion of Mr. Roane, seconded by Mr Breck- 
enridge, 

Resolved unammously, That the thanks of this 
board be given to Thomas Jefferson, esq. for the 
great ability, impartiality and dignity, with which 
he has presiied over its deliberations. 

‘The question being then put, 

Resolved, That this board is now dissolved. 

(Signed) TH: JEFFERSON. 

Attest, Ta. W. Maury, sec’y. 





: REPORT. 

The commissioners for the university of Virginia 
having meet, as by law required, at the tavern in 
Rockfish Gap, on the Blue Ridge, on the first day of 
August of this present year, 1818, and having 
formed a board, proceeded on that day to the dis- 
charge of the duties assigned to them by the act 
of the legislature, entitled “an act appropriating 
part of the revenue of the literary fund, and for 
other purposes,” and having continued their pro- 


' 
} 


ibe lodged and dieted 
| plan are, greater security against fire and infection, 


[county of Albemarle. Each of these was unexcep- 
tionable as to healthiness and fertility—It was the 
degree of centrality to the white population of the 
state which alone then constituted the important 
point of comparision between these places; and the 
board, #fter full enquiry and impartial and mature 
consideration, are of opinion that the central point 
of the white population of the state is nearer to the 
Central College than to either Lexington or Staun- 
ton, by great and inportant differences, and all other 
circumstances of the place in general being favor- 
able to it asa position for an university they do re- 
port the Central College in Albemarle to be a con- 
venient and proper part of the state for the university 
of Virginia. 

2. The board having thus agreed on a proper 
site for the university, to be reported to the legis- 
lature, proceeded to the 2d of the duties assigned 
to them, that of proposing a plan for its buildings; 
and they xre of opinion that it should consist of 
distinct houses or pavilions, atranged at proper 
distances on each side of a lswn of a proper breadiht 
and of indefinite =«xtent in one direciion at least, 
in each of which should be a lecturing room with 
‘from two to four apartments for the accommoda- 
‘tion of a professor and his family: ‘hat these pa- 
vilions should be united by a range of do-miiories, 
sufficient each for the accommodation of two stu- 
| dents only, this provision being deemed a:vanta- 
| Seous to morals, to order and to uninterrupted 
istudy; and that a passage of some ki:d, under 
|cover from the weather, should give « communi- 
|cation along the whole range. I* is supposed that 
such pavilions, on an average of the larger and 
‘smaller, will cost each about $5000, each dormi- 
jtory, about $350, and hotels of a single room for 
‘a refectory, and two rooms for the tenants, neces- 
sary for dieting the students, wili cost aboui $3,500 
each. The number of these pavilions will depend 
on the number of professors; and that of the dor- 
mitories and hotels, on the number of students to 
The «advantages of this 





tranquility and comfort to the professors, and their 
_familles thus insulated, retirement to the s'ndents, 
and the admission of eniargement to any degree to 
‘which the jnstitution may extend in future times, 


It is supposed probable that a building of some- 
‘what more size in the middle of the growids may 


‘be called for in time, in which may be rooms for 
‘religious worship under such innpartial regulations 


ceedings by adjournment from day to day, to Tues-"as the visnors shall prescribe, for public exmina- 


day, the 4th day of August, have agreed, to a report 
on the several matters with which they were charged, 
which report they now respectfully address and sub- 
mit to the legislatureof the state. 

The Ist duty enjoined on them was to enguire 


tions, for a library, for the sci:ools of music, draw- 
‘ing, and other associated purposes. 

| 3. 4 In proceeding tothe 3.! and 4th duties pre- 
scribed by the legislature, of reporting “he brauch- 
'es of learning which should be taught in the unt- 











and report a site in some convenient and proper versity, and the number and descripiion of the pro- 
part of the state for an university to be called the fessors!.ips they will rc quire;—the commissioners 
**University of Virginia.” In this enquiry they sup-| were first to consider at what point it was under- 
posed that the governing considerations should be | derstood that university education should com- 
the healthiness of the site, the fertility of the neigh- | mence.—Certainly not with the alphabet, for rea- 
boring country, and its centrality to the white popu- | sons of expediency and impracticab:si y, as weilas 
iation of the whoie staie: for although the act au-| from the obvious sense of the legislature, whe, 
thorized and required them to receive any voluntary | in ihe same act, make other provision for the pri- 
contributions, whether conditional or absolute, which | mary.instruction of poor children, expecting, ‘oubt- 
might be offered through them to the president and | less, that, in other cases, it would be provided by 
directors of the literary fund, for the benefit of the | the parent, or become perh-p. a suoject of future 
university, yet they did not consider this as estab-| aod further atteniion for the lezisiatu:e. The ob- 
lishing an auction, or as pledging the location to the | jects of this primary education detcrmine its cha- 
highest bidder. ‘racter and limits. ‘hese objects would be: 

Three places were proposed, to wit:— Lexington, |‘l'o give every citizen the information he needs for 
in the county of Rockbridge, Staunton, in the| the transaction of his own business. 
county of Augusta, and the Central College in the: To enable him to calculate for himsclf, and and t¢ 
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express and preserve his ideas, his contracts, and 
accounts in writing: : 
To improve, by reading, his morals and faculties; 
To understand his duties to his neighburs and 
country, and to discharge with competence the 
functions confided to him by either; 
To know his rights; to exercise with order and 
justice those he retains; to choose with discre- 
tion the fiduciaries of those be delegetes; and 


to notice their conduct with diligence, with can- 


dor and judgment; 

And, in general, to observe with intelligence and 
faithfulness all the social relations under which 
he shail be placed. 
To instruct the mass of our citizens in these 

their rights, interests and duties, as men and citi 
zens, being then the objects of education in the 
primary schools, whether private or public, in them 
should be taught reading, weiting and numerical 
arithmetic, the elements of mensuration (useful in so 
many calling) and the outlines of geography and 
history. And this brings us to the point at which 
we are to commence the higher branches of educa- 
tion, of which the legislature requires the deve- 
hopement:—those, for example, which are 

To form the statesmen, legislators and judges, on 
whom public prosperity, and individual happiness 
are so much to depend; 

To expound the principles and structure of govern- 
ment, the laws which regul.te the intercourse 
of nations, those formed municipally for our own 
government, and a sound spirit of legislation, 
which, banishing all the arbitrary and unneces- 
sary restraints on individual action, shall leave 
us free to do whatever does not violate the equal 
rights of another; 

To harmonize and promote the interests of agri. 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, and by 
well informed views of political economy, to give 
a ‘ree scope to ihe public industry; 

To develope the reasoning faculties of our youth, 
enlarge their minds, cultivate their morals, and 
mstil into them the precepts of virtue and order; 

To enlighten them with mathematical and physical 
sciences, which advance the arts, and adminis- 
ter to the hea'th, the subsistence, and comforts 
of human life; 


or not exist at all. Thi- «ould leave us then without 
those callings which depend on education, or send 
us to other countries to seek the insiruction they 
require. But the commissioners are happy ii COn- 
sidering the statute under which they are assem- 
bled as proof, that the legislature is far from the 
abandonment of objects so interesting. ‘They are 
sensible that the advantages of well direcied edu. 
cation, moral, peliticai and economical, are truly 
above «ll estimate.—Education generates habits of 
application of order, and the love of virtue; and 
con'rols, by the force of habit, any innate obliqui- 
ties in our moral organ:zation. We should be far 
itoo from the discouraging persuauion, that man is 
‘fixed, by the law of his nature, at a given point; 
that his imprevement is a chimera, and the hope 
Celusive of rendering ourselves wiser, happi +, or 
better than our forefathers were. As well might 
it be urged that the -vild «nd uw culiivate tree, 
hitherto yielding sour ana bitier fruit only, can 
never be made to yield better. Yet we know that 
the grafting art, implants a new tree on the savage 
Stock, producing what is more estimable both in 
kind and degree. Education, in like manner, en- 
grafts a new man on the native stock, and improves 
what in his nature was vicious and perverse, 
into qualities of viriue and social worth. And it 
cannot be but that each generation, succeeding to 
the Knowledge acquired by all those who preced- 
ex! it, adding to it their own acquisitions and dis- 
coveries, and handing the maps down for succes- 
sive and constant accumulation, must advance the 
knowledge and well-being of wankind not in- 
finitelv, as some have said, but indofiritively, 
aid ioa term which noone can fix or foresee. In- 
deed, we need look back only halfa century, to 
‘imes which many now living remember well, and 
see the wonderful advances in the sciences and 
arts which have been made within that period.— 
Some of these have rendered the elements them. 
selves subservient to the purposes of man, have 
harnessed them to the yoke of his labors, and ef: 
fected the great blessings of moderating his own, 
of accomplishing what wasjbeyond his feebie force, 
and of extending the comfor:s of life to a much 
enlarged circle, to those who had before known its 
necessaries only. That these are not the vain 











And, generally, to form them to habits of reflection, 
and correci action, rendering them examples of 
virtue to others, and of happiness within them- 
Selves, 

‘hese are the objects of that higher grade of 
education, the benefits and blessings of which the 
legislature now propose to provide for the good and 
ornament of their country, the gratification and hap- 
Ppiness of their fellow citizens, of the parent espe- 
cially, and his progeny, o which all his affections 
are concentrated. 

In entering on this field, the commissioners are 
aware that they have to encounter much difference 
of opinion as to the extent which it is expedient 
that this institution should occupy. Some good 
men, and even of respectable information, consider 
the learned sciences as useless acquirements—Some 
think that they do not better the condition of man; 
and others that education, like private and indivi- 
dual concerns, should be left to private and indivi- 
dual effort; not reflecting that an establishment, 
embracing all the sciences which may be useful or 
€ven necessary in the various vocations of life, 
with the buildings and apparatus belonging to each, 
are far beyond the reach of individual means; and 


dreams of sarguine hope, we have before our eyes 
real and living examples. What, but education, 
has advanced us beyond the condition of our indi- 
genous neighbors? And what chains them to their 
present state of barbarism and wretchedness, but 
a bigotted veneration for the supposed superiative 
wisdom of their fathers, and the prepcsterous idea 
that they are to look backward for better things, 
and not forward, longing, as it should seem, to re- 
turn to the days of eating acorns and roots, raiher 
than indulge in the degeneracies of civiliza‘ion: and 
how much more encouraging to the achievements 
of science and improve: ent is this, than the dis- 
ponding view that the condition of nan cannot be 
ameliorated, that what has been must ever be, and 
that to secure ourselves where we are, we must 
tread with swfcl reverence inthe footsteps of our 
fathers. ‘This doctrine is the eeouine fruit of the 
alliance between church and state, the tenants of 
which, finding themse.ves but too well in their 
present condition, oppose all advantages which 
migiit unmask their usurpations «nd monopolies 
of honors, wealih and power, and fear every change 
as endangering the comforts they now hoid.— 
Nor must we omit to mention, among the benefits 





must either derive existence from public patronage, 
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of education, the incalculable advantage of training 
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up able connseliors, to administer the affairs of our 
country, nail iis departmenis, legis ative, execu 
tive and judiciary, and to bear their proper share 
in the councils of our national government; nothing, 
ore than education, advancing the prosperity, the 
the power and the happiness of a nation. 
Encouraged, therefore, by the sentiments of the 
legi-lature, manifested in this statute, we present 
be following tabular statement of the branches of 


learning which we think should be tangbt in the! 


University, forming them into groupes, each of 
Which are withm the powers of a single professor. 
Latin. 
Greek, 
ilebrew. 
French. 
Spanish. 
mlialian. 
German. 
J Anglo Saxon. 
Algebra. 
Fluxions. 
Geomeiry elementary. 
“s transcendental. 
{ Architecture military. 
J ‘s naval. 
\ Mechanics. 
Statics. 
Dynatics. 
. . | Pneumatics. 
4. Physico Mathematics f Acoustics. 
Optics. 
Astronomy. 
J Geography. 
| Physics, or natural philo- 
Sophy. 


A. Languages, Ancient. 


5 


2. Languages, Modern. 





3S. Mathematics, Pure. 


1 
Chemistry. 
J Mineralogy. 

Botany. 
Zoology. 
Anatomy. 
Medicine. 
Government. 

1 Political economy. 

L Law of nature and nations 

| 


; ven with politics and 
J law. 
Law municipal. 
Ideology. 
| Generaal Grammar. 
>Ethics. 
| Retoric. farts. 
J Belles lettres and the fine 
Some of the terms used in this table being sub 
ject to a difference of acceptation, it is proper to 
define the meaning and comprehension intended to 
be given them here. 
Geometry elementary, is that of straight lines and 
of the circle. 
Geometry transcendental, is that of all other 
curves; it includes, of course, 
Projectiles, a leading branch of the military art. 
Miiitary architecture includes fortification, ano- 
ther branch of that art. 
Statics respect matter generally, in a state ot 
rest, and includes , 
Hydrostatics, or the laws of fluids particularly, 
at rest or in equilibrio. 
Dynamics, used as a general term, include 
Dynamics, proper, or the laws of solids in mo- 
tion; and 
Hydrodynamics, or hydraulies, those of fuids in 
motion. 


10. 








ss 


Pneumatics teach the theory of air, its weight 
moticn, condensation, rarefaction, &c. 

Acoustics, or phonics, the theory of sound. 

Optics, the laws of light and vision. 

Physics, or physiology, in a general sense, mean 
the doctrine of the physical objec's of our senses. 

Chemistry is meant,with its ocher usual branches, 
ocomprehend the theory of agriculture. 

Mineralogy, in addition to its peculiar subjects, 
is here understood to embrace what is real in gec- 
logy. 

Ideology is the doctrine of thought. 

General grammar explains the construction of 
language. 

Some articles in this distribution of sciences wilt 
need observation. 

A professor is proposed for ancient languages, 
the Latin, Greek and Hebrew particularly. But 
these languages being the foundation common to 
all the sciences, it is difficult to foresee what may 
be the extent of this school. At the same time, no 
greater obstruction to industrious study could be 
proposed, than the presence, the intrusions and 
‘he noisy turbulence of a multitude of smell boys; 
and if they are to be placed here for the rudiments 
of the languages, they may be so numerous that ils 
character and value, as an university, will be merged 
in those of a grammar school. It is, therefore, 
greatly to be wished, that preliminary schools, 
‘either on private er public establishments, could 
be distributed in districts thro’ the state, as pre- 
puratory to the entrance of students into the uni- 
versity.—The tender age at which this part of edu- 
cation commences, generally about the tenth year, 





would weigh heavily with parenis in sending their 
sons to a school so distant as the central establish- 
‘ment would be from most of them. Districts of 
‘such extent as that every parent should be within 
a day’s journey of his son at s¢hool, would be desir- 
able in cises of sickness, and convenient for sup- 
plying their ordinary wants, and might be made to 
lessen sensibly the expense of this part of their 
education. And where a sparse population would 





History (being interwo-' 


not, within such a compass, furnish subjects suffi- 
cient to maintain a school, a competent enlargement 
of district must, of necessity, there be submitted 
to. At these district schools or colleges, boys 
should be rendered able to read the easier authors, 
Latin and Greek. This would be useful and suffi- 
cient for many not intended for an university educa- 
tion. At these too might be taught English gram- 
mir, the higher branches of numerical arithmetic, 
the geometry of straight lines and of the circle, the 
elements of navigation and geography to a sufficient 
degree, and thus afford to greater numbers the 
means of being qualified for the various vocations 
of life, needing more instruction than merely menial 
or praedial labor, and the same advantages to youths 
whose education may have been neglected until too 
late to lay a foundation in the learned languages. 
These institutions, intermediate between the pri- 
mary schools and university, might then be the 
passage of entrance for youths into the university, 
where their classical learning might be critically 
completed, by a study of the authors of highest 
degree; and it is at this stage only that they should 
be received at the university. Giving then a portion 
of their time to a finished knowledge of the L«tin 
and Greek, the rest might be appropriated to the 
modern languages, or to the commencement of the 
course of science for which they should be destined. 
‘This would generally be about the 15th year of their 
age, when they might go with more safety and con- 
tentment to that distance from their parents. Until 





| this preparatory provision shall be made, either the 
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university will. be overwhelmed with the grammar 
school, or a separate establishment, under one or 
more ushers, for its lower classes, will be advisable, 
ata mile or two distant from the general one, wiiere 
too may be exercised the stricte: government neces- 
sary for young boys, but unsuitable for youths ar- 
rived at years of discretion. 

The considerations which have governed the 
specification of languages to be taught by the pro- 
fessor of modern languages were, that the French 
is the language of general intercourse among na. 
tions, and as a depository of human science, is un- 
surpassed by any other language, living or dead: 
that the Spanish is highly interesting to us, as the} 
language spoken by so great a portion of the in- 
habi:ants of our continents, with whom we shall 
probably have great intercourse ere long, and is 
that also in which is written the greater part of the 
earlier history of America: the Italian abounds with 
works of very superior order, valuable for their 
matter, and still more disiinguished as models of! 
the finest taste in style and composition; and the 
German now stanas ina line with that of the most 
learned nations io richness of erudiiion and advance 
in the sciences. It is too of common descent with 
the language of our own country, « branch of the 
sime original Gothic stock, and furnishes valuable 
illustrations for us. But in this point of view, the 
Anglo Saxon is of peculiar value. We have pliced 
it among the modern languages, bec.use it is in 
fact that which we speak, in the earliest form in 
which we have knowledge of it. It has been un. 
dergoing, with time, those gradual changes which 
all langu.ges, ancient and modern, have experienced; 
and even uow needs only ‘o be printed in the modern 
character and orthography to be intelligible, in a 
considerable degree, ‘o an English reader. It has 
this value, too, above the Greek and Latin, that, 
while it gives the radix of the mass of our language, 
they explain its innovations only. Obvious proofs 
of this have been presented to the modern reader 
in th- disquisitions of Horn Tooke, and Fortescue 
Aland has well explained the great instruction 
Which may be derived from it towards a full under- 
Standing of our ancient common law, on which, 1s 
a stock, our whole system of law is engrafted. Ih 
will form the first link in the chain of an historical 
review of our language, thro’ all its successive 
changes to the present day; will constitute the 
foundation of that critical instruction in it which 
ought to be found in a seminary of general learning, 
and thus reward amply the few weeks of attention, 
which would alone be requisite for its attainment; 
alanguage already fraught with all the eminent 
science of our parent country, the future vehicle of 
whatever we may ourselves achieve, and destined 
to occupy so much space on the globe, claims dis- 
tinguished attention in American education. 

Medicine, where fully taught, is usually subdivid- 
ed into several professorships, but this cannot well 
be without the accessory of an hospit«l, where the 
student can have the benefit of attending clinical 
lectures, and of assisting at operations of surgery. 
With this accessory, the seat of our university is 
not yet prepared, either by its population, or by the 
numbers of poor who would leave their own houses, 
aud accept of the charities of an hospital. For the 
present, therefore, we propose but a single professor 
for both medicine and anatomy. By him the ele- 
ments of medical science may be taught, with a his 
tory and explanations of all its successive theories, 
from Hippocrates to the present day: and anatomy 
may be fully treated. Vegetable pharmacy will 


a 


and chemical pharm«cy of those of mineralogy and 
chemistry. This degree of medical information 1s 
such as the mass of scientific students would wish 
to possess, as enabling them, in their course through 
life, to estimate with satisf.ction the extent and 
limits of the aid to human life and health, which 
they may understandingly expect from that art: and 
it constitutes such a foundation for those intended 
for the profession, that the finishing course of pric- 
tice at the bedsides of the sick, and at the opera- 
tions of surgery in a hospital, can neiher be long 
nor expensive. Yo seck this finishing elsewhere, 
must therefore be submitted to for a while. 

In conformity with the principles of our constitu- 


ition, which places all sects of religion on an equal 


footiny, with the jealousies of the different sects in 
guarding that equality from encroachment and sur- 
prise, and with the sentiments of the legislature in 
favor of freedom of religion, manifested on former 
occasions, We have proposed no professor of divi- 
nity; and the rather as the proofs of the being of a 
God, the creator, preserver, and supreme ruler of 
the universe, the author of all the relations of 
morslity, and of the laws and obligations these infer, 
will be within the province of the professor of ethics; 
to which adding the developements of these moral 
obligations, of those in which all sects agree, with a 
knowledge of the languages, Hebrew, Greek and 
Lutin, a basis will be formed common to all sects. 
Proceeding thus far without offence to the constitu- 
ion, we have thought it proper at this point, to 
leave every sect to provide as they think fittest, the 
means of fuither instruction in their own peculiar 
lenets. 

We are further of opinion, that after declaring 
by law that certain sciences shall be taught in the 
university, fixing the number of professors they re- 
quire, which we think should, at present, be ten, 
limiting (except as to the professors who shall be 
first engaged in each branch) a maximum for their 
salaries (which should be a certain, but moderate 
subsistence, to be made up by liberal tuition fees, 
as anexcitement to assiduity) it will be best to leave 
to the discretion of the visitors the grouping of 
these sciences together, according to the accidental 
qualifications of the professors; and the introdue- 
tion also of other branches of science, when enabled 
by private donations, or by public provision, and 
called for by the increase of population, or other 
change of circumstances; to establish beginnings in 
short to be developed by time, as these who come 
after us shall find expedient. They will be more 
advanced than we are in science and in useful arts, 
and will know best what will suit the circumstances 
of their day. 

We have proposed no formal provision for the 
gymnastics of the school, although a proper object 
of attention for every institution of youth. These 
exercises with ancient nations, constituted the prin- 
cipal part of the education of their youth.—Their 
arms and mode of warfare rendered them severe in 
‘he extreme; ours, on the same correct principle, 
should be adapted to our arms and warf re; and 
the manual exercise, military mancuvres, and 
tactics generally, should be the frequent exercises 
of the students, in their hours of recreation, It is 
at that age of aptness, docility and emulation of the 
practices of manhood, that such things are soonest 
learnt, and longest remembered. The use of tools 
too in the manual arts is worthy of encouragement, 
by favilitating to such as choose it an admission 
into the neighboring workshops. To these should 
be added the arts which embellish life, dancing, 





make apart of the botanical course, and mineral 








music, and drawing; the last more especially, as an 
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important part of military education. These in 
nocent arts furnish amusement and happiness to 
those who, having time on their hands, might less 
inoffensively employ it. Needing, at the same time, 
no regular incorporation with the institution, they 
may be left to uccessory teachers, who will be paid 
by the individuals employing them, the university 
only providing proper apartments for their exercise. 

The 5th duty prescribed to the commissioners 1s 
to propose such general provisions as may be pro- 
perly enacted by the legisl:ture, for the better or- 
Fan Zing and governing the university. 

In the education of youth, provision is to be made 
for, 1, wition, 2, diet, 3, lodging, 4, government. 
and 5, honorary exci‘ements. The Ist of these con- 
stitutes the proper functions of the professors: 2, 
the dieting of the students should be left to private 
bouriing houses of their own choice, and at their 
own expense, to be regulated by the visitors from 
tim~ to time, the house only being provided by the 
universi:y within its own precincts, and thereby of 
cours? subjected to the general regimen, moral or 
sumptuary, which they shall prescribe: 3, they 
should be lodged in dormitories, making a part of 
the general system of buildings: 4, the best mode 
of government for youth, in large collections, is 
ceriainly a desideratum not yet attained with us. 
{t may will be questioned whether fear, after a cer- 
tain age, is the motive to which we should have 
ordinary recourse. ‘The human character is susceptt- 
ble of other incitements to correct conduct, more 
worthy of employ, and of better effect. Pride of 
character, laudable ambition, and moral dispositions 
are innate correctives of the indiscretions of that 
lively age; and when strengthened by habitual ap- 
peal and exercise, have a happier effect on future 
character than the degrading motive of fear.— 
Hardening them to disgrace, to corporal punish- 
ments and servile humiliations, cannot be the best 
process for producing erect character. The affec- 
tionate depor:men: between father and son offers 
in truth the best example for that of tutor and pupil; 
and the experience and practice of* other countries, 
in this respect, may be worthy of enquiry and con- 
sideration with us. I: will be then for the wisdom 
and discretion of the visitors to devise and perfect 
a proper system of government, which, if it be found- 
ed in reason and comity, will be more likely to 
nourish, in the minds of our youth, the combined 
spiri’ of order and self respect, so congenial with 
our political institutions, and so important to be 
woven into the American character: 5, what quali- 
fications shail be required to entitle to entrance into 
the university, the arrangement of the days and 
hours of lecturing for the different schools, so as to 
facilitate to the students the circle of attendance 
on them; the establishment of periodical and public 
examinations, the premiums to be grven for distin- 
guished merit: whether honorary degrees shall be 
conferred, and by what appellations; whether the 
title to these shall depend on the time the candidate 
has been at the university, or where nature has given 
a greater share of understanding, attention and ap. 
plication; whether he shall not be allowed the ad- 
vantages resulting from these endowments, with 
other minor items of government, we are of opinion 
should be entrusted to the visitors; and the statute 
under which we act, having provided for the ap 





*A police exercised by the students themselves, 
under proper direction, has been tried with success 
in some countries, and the rather, as forming them 
for initiation into the duties and practices of civil 








life. : ; 


ointment of these, we think they should moreover 

be charged with. 

The erection, preservation, and repair of the build- 
ings, the care of the grounds and appurtenances, 
and of the interests of the university generally: 

That they should have power to appoint a burser, 
employ a proctor, and all other necessary agents: 

To appoint and remove professors, two thirds of the 
whole number of visitors voting for the removal: 

To prescribe their duties, and the course of educa- 
tion, in conformity with the law: 

To establish rules for the government and discipline 
0 ty students, not contrary to the laws of the 

and: 

To regulate the tuition fees, and the rent of the 
dormitories they occupy: 

To prescribe and control the duties and proceedings 
of all officers, servants and others with respect 
to the buildings, lands, appurtenances and other 
property and interests of the university: 

To draw from the literary fund such monies as are 
by law charged on it for this institution, and in 
general 

To direct and do all matters and things which, not 
being inconsistent with the laws of the land, to 
them shall seem most expedient for promoting 
the purposes of the said institution; which several 
functions they should be free to exercise in the 
form of by-laws, rules, resolutions, orders, instruc- 
tions or otherwise, as they should deem proper. 
That they should have two stated meetings in the 

year, and occasional meetings at such times as they 

shoul i appoint, or on a special call with such notice 
as themselves shall prescribe by a general rule; 
which meeting should be at the university, a ma- 


jority of them constituting a quorum for business; 


und that on the death or resignation of a member, 
or on his removal by the president and directors of 
the literary fund, or the executive or such other 
authority as the legislature shall think best, such 
president and directors, or the executive, or other 
authority, should appoint a successor. 

That the said visitors should appoint one of their 
own body to be rector, and with him bea body cor- 
porate, under the style and title of the rector and 
visitors of the university of Virginia, with the right, 
as such, to use a common seal; that they should have 
capacity to plead and be impleaded in all courts of 
justice, and in all cases interesting to the university, 
which may be the subjects of legal cognizance and 
jurisdiction: which pleas should not abate by the 
determination of their office, but should stand 
revived in the name of their successors, and they 
should be capable, in law, and in trust for the uni- 
versity, of receiving subscriptions and donations, 
real and personal, as well from bodies corporate, or 
persons associated, as from private individuals. 

And that the said rector and visitors should at 
all times conform to such laws as the legislature 
may from time to time think proper to enact for 
their government; and the said university should, in 
all things, and at all times be subject to the control 
of the legislature. 

And lastly, the commissioners report to the legis- 
lature the following conditional offers to the presi- 
dent and directors of the literary fund, for the bene- 
fit of the university: 

On the condition that Lexington or its vicinity 
shall be selec'ed as the site for the university, and 
that the same be permanently established there, 
within two years of the date, John Robinson, of 
Rockbridge county, has executed a deed to the 
president and directors of the literary fund, te 
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take effect at his death, for the following tracts of ;lands, of the buildings, and other works done, and 


land, to wit: 

A400 acres on the north fork of the James river, 
known by the name of Hart’s bottom, purchased of 
the late gen. Bowyer. 

171 acres ‘adjoming the same, purchased of 
James Griggsby. 

208 acres joining the last mentioned tract, pur- 
chased of Wm. Paxton. 

112 acres lying on the North river, above the 
lands of Arthur Glasgow, conveyed to him by Wm. 
Paxion’s heirs. 

500 acres joining the lands of Arthur Glasgow, 
Benjamin Cambden and David Edmondson. 

545 acres lying in Pryor’s gap, conveyed to him 
by the heirs of William Paxton, deceased. 

260 acres lying in Childer’s gap, purchased of 
Wm. Mitchel. 

300 acres lying also in Childer’s gap, purchased 
of Nicholas Jones. 

500 acres lying on Buffalo, joining the lands of 
James Johnston. 

340 acres on the Cowpasture river, conveyed to 
him by Geo. James Breckenridge: Reserving the 
right of selling the two last mentioned tvacis and 
converting them in to other lands contiguous to 
Hart’s bottom, for the benefit of the university: | 
also the whole of his slaves, amounting to 57 in 
number: one lot of tweenty two acres joining the 
town of Lexingtoa, to pass, immediately on the es- 
tablishment of the university, together with all the 
personal estate of every kind, subject only to the 
payment of his debts and fulfilment of his contracts. 

It has not escaped the attention of the commis- 
s'oners, that the deed referred to is insufficient to 


for existing contracts. For ihe conditional trans- 
fer of these to the president and directors of the 
literary fund, a reguler power, signed by the sub- 
scribers and founders of the college generally, has 
been given to its visitors and proctor, and a deed, 
conveying the said property, according to the presi- 
dent and directors of the literary fund, has been 
duly executed by the said proctor, and ackiow- 
ledged for record in the office of the clerk of the 
county court of Albemarle. 

Signed and certified by the members present, 
each in his proper hand writing, this 4th day of 
August, 1818. 

Th: Jefferson, Phil. C. Pendleton, 
Creed Taylor, Spencer Roane, 
Peter Randolph, John M. C. Taylor, 
Wm. Brokenbrough, \J. C. Jackson, 
Archd. Rutherford, |Thomas Wilson, 
Archd Stuart, Phil. Slaughter, 
Ju’s Breckenridge, \Wm. H. Cabell, 
Henry E. Watkins. \Nat. H Claiborne, 
James Madison, Wm. A. G. Dade, 
Armistead T. Mason,| William Jones. 
Hugh Ho'mes, 








The following is a copy of an act, considered of 
great importance to Virginia, by the friends of sci- 
ence in that state, which has just passed the legis- 
lature of Virginia: 

An Act establishing an University. 

Be it enacted by the eeneral assembly of Virginia, 
That the conveyance of the lands and other pro- 
perty appertaining to the central college, in the 











. pass the estate in the lands in tended to be conveyed, 
and may be otherwise defective; but if necessary, 
this defect may be remedied before the meeting of 
the legislature, which the commissioners are ad- 
vised will be done. 

The board of trustees of Washington college 


county of Albemarle, which has been executed by 
the proctor thereof, under authority of the sub- 
scribers and founders, to the president and direc- 
tors of the literary fund, is hereby accepted, for 
the use, and on the conditions in the said deed of 
conveyance expressed. 

And be it enacted, Thatthere shall be established, 


have also proposed to transfer the whole of their! onthe site provided for the said college, an uni- 


funds, viz. 100 shares in the funds of the James ri- 
ver company, 31 scres of land on which all the 


versity, to be called “The University of Virginia;” 





that it shall be under the government of seven vVisi- 


buildings stand, their philosophical apparatus, their tors, to be appointed forthwith by the governor, 
expected interest in the funds of the Cinctonatt| with the advice of council, notifying thereof the 
society; the libraries of the Graham and Washing- | persons so appointed, and prescribing to them a 
ton societies; and $3000 in cash, on condition that} day for their first meeting at the said university, 





a resonable provision be made for the present pro-) with supplementary instructions for procuring a 


fessors. A subscription had also been offered by 
the peopte of Lexington and its vicinity, amounting 
to $17,878, all which will appear from the deed 
and other documen's, reference thereto being had. 

In this case also, it has not escaped the attentior 
of the commissioners, that questions may urise as 
to the power of the trustees to make the above 
transfers. 

On the condition that the Central college shall 
be made the site of the univerty, its whole proper- 
ty, real or personal in possession or in action, is 
offered. This consists of a parcel of land of 47 
acres, whereon the buildings of the college are 
begun, one pavilion and its appendix of dormito- 
ries being already far advanced, «»d with one other 
pavilion, and equal annexation of dormitories, being 
expected to be completed buring the present sea- 


' 
\ 


meeting subsequently, in the event of failure at 
the time first appointed. 

The said visitors, or so many of them as, being a 
majority, shall attend, shall appoint a rector, of 
their own body, to preside at their meetings, and 
& secretary to record, attest, and preserve their 
proceedings, and shall proceed to examine into 
the state of the property conveyed as aforesaic; 
shall make an inventory of the same, specifving the 
items whereof it consists; shall notice the buildings 








and other improvements already made, and those 
which are in progress; shall take measures for their 
completion; and for the addition of such others, 
| from time to time, as may be necessary. 

In the said university shall be taught the Latin, 


Salient and Hebrew languages; French, Spanish, 


Italian, German, and Anglo-Saxon; the different 


son—of another parcel of 153 acres near the for-) branches of mathematics, pure and physical; natu- 


mer, und including a considerable eminence very 


favorable for the erection of a future observatory; of 


the proceeds of the sale of two globes, amounting to 
$3280 36 cents; and ofa subscription on papers 
in hand, besides what is on outstanding paper of 
unknown amount, not yet returned; out of these 
sums are to be taken, however, the costs of the 


‘ral philosophy; the principles of agriculture; che- 
| mistry; mineralogy, including geolegy; botany; zoo- 

logy; anatomy; medicine; civil government; politi- 
| cal economy; the law of nature and nations; muni- 
|cipal law; history; ideology; general grammar; 
| ethics: rhetoric, and belles Jettfes; which branches 

of science shall be so distributed, and under so many 
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professors, not exceeding ten, as the visitors shail 
think proper and expedient. 

Fach professor shall be allowed the use of the 
apartments and accommodations provided for him; 
and those first empluyed such standing salary as the 
visitors shall think proper and sufficient, and their 
successors such standing salary, not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, as the visitors shall think proper 
and sufficient; with such tuition fees from each 
student, as the visitors shall, from time to time, es- 
tablish. 

The said visitors shall be charged with the erect- 
i@n, preservation, and repair of the buildings; the 
care ofthe grounds and appurtenances, and of the 
interests of the university generally: they shall have 
power to appoint a bursar, employ a proctor, and 
all othernecessary agents; to appoint and remove 
professors, two-thirds of the whole number of visit- 
ors voting for the removal; to prescribe their du- 
ties, and the course of education, in conformity 
with the law; to establish rules for the government 
and discipline of the students, not contrary to the 
Jaws of the land; to regulate the tuition fees, and! 
the rent of the dormitories occupied; to prescribe | 
and control the duties and proceedings of all offi- 
cers, servants, and others, with respect to the build- 
ings, lands, appurtenances, and other property, ' 
and interests of the university; to draw from the. 
literary fund such monies as are by law charged on. 
it for this institution; and, in general, to direct 
and do all matters and things which, not being in-| 





ments, the funds on hand, and a general statement 
of the condition of the said university. 

The said board of visitors, or a majority thereof, 
by nomination of the board, shall, once in every 
year at least, visit the said university; enquire into 
the proceedings and practices thereat; examine 
the progress of the students; and give to those whe ° 
excel in any branch of science there taught, such 
honorary marks and testimonies of approbation, as 
may encourage and excite to industry and emula- 
tion. 

On every 29th day of February, or, ifthat be Sun- 
day, then on the next or earliest day thereafter, on 
which a meeting can be effected, the governor and 
council shall be in session, and shall appoint visi- 
tors of the said university, either the same or oth- 
ers, at their discretion, to serve until the 29th day 
of February next ensuing, duly and timely noti- 


‘fying to them their appointment, and prescribing a 


day for their first meeting at the university; after 
which, their meetings, stated and occasional, shall 
be as herein before provided: Provided, That no- 
thing in this act contained shall suspend the pro- 
ceedings of the visitors of the said Central Coliege 
of Albemarle; but, for the purpose of expediting 
the objects of the said institution, they shall be au- 
thorized, under control of the governor and coun- 
cil, to continue the exercises of their functions, and 
fulfii those of their successors until the first actual 
meeting of their said successors. 

And be it further enacted, That the additional sum 





consistent with the laws of the land, to them shall| of twenty thousand dollars shall be, and the same 
seem most expedient for promoting the purposes! is hereby appropriated to the education of the poor, 
of the said institution; which several functions they | out of the revenue of the Literary Fund, in aid of 
shall be free to exercise in the form of by laws,! the sum heretofore appropriated to that object, and 
rules, resolutions, orders, instructions, or other-/to be paid in the same manner, and upon the same 
wise, as they shall deem proper. conditions in all respects, as is prescribed by the 

They shall have two stated meetings in every fourth section of the act, entitled «An act appropri- 
year, to wit: on the first Monday of April and Oc-' ating part of the revenue of the Literary Fund, and 
tober, and occasional meetings at such other times’ for other purposes,” passed the 21st day of Febru- 
as they shall appoint, or on a special call, with such! ary, 1818. 
notice as themselves shall prescribe by a general! ‘This act shall commence, and be in force, from 
rule; which meetings shall be at the university, a/ and after the passing thereof. 
majority of them constituting a quorum for busi-| 
ness; and on the death or resignation ofa member, | , : 
or failure to act for the space of one year, or on his| Legis] ature of Ohio. 
removal out of the commonwealth, or by the go-| GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 
vernor, with the advice of council, the governor, | Fellow-citizens of the Senate, 
with like advice, shall appoint a successor. | and House of Representatives; 

The said proctor and visitors shall be a body cor-| Among the measures which I have heretofore 
porate, under the style and title of “the Rector; recommended to the legislature, for their conside- 
and Visitors of the University of Virginia;” with |ration, and on which they have not acted, a good 
the right, as such, to use the common seal. They |plan for the education of the rising generation, has 
shall have capacity to plead and be impleaded in all| been considered first in importance. 
courts of Justice, and in all cases interesting to the! Time, and further reflection have confirmed me 
wniversity, which may be subjects of legal cogni-!in the opinions I have before communicated; and 
zance and jurisdiction; which pleas shall not abate|from a sense of duty to the state, I must again re- 
by the determination of their office, but shall stand commend the subject to your attention. Surely, no- 
revived in the name of their successors; and they ‘thing can be more important than information, to 
shali be capable in law, and in trust for the univer-|the citizens of a government, free, as ours is. In- 
sity, of receiving subscriptions and donations, real) deed, I feel convinced a perpetuation of the free- 
and personal, as well from bodies corporate, or per-|dom we now possess, greatly depends on the means 
sons associated, as from private individuals. ‘which may be used, under Providence, to produce 

And the said rectors and visitors shall, at all thatstate of general information, which will enable 
times, conform to sucli laws as the legislature may,'the people to appreciate the liberty they enjoy. 
from time to time, think proper to enact for their, From my own observation, I am fully convinced, it 
government; and the said university shall, in all/is the first duty of the Legislature to adopt, with as 
things and at all times, be subject to the control of little delay as possible, a system for the establish- 
the legislature. And the said rector and visitors of ment of elementary schools, throughout the state. 








the university of Virginia, shall be, and they are 
hereby, required to make report, annually, to the 
president and directors of the Literary Fund, (to be 
Jaid before the legislature at their next succeeding 
session,) embracing a full account of the disburse-! 





In the first settlement of a country like ours, the 
labours necessary to clear the lands, and produce 
the means of subsistence, prevent, in a great meas- 
ure those, who are thus employed, from giving to 
their children, even a common education. ‘The 
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wore wealthy citizens, who possess the means, will j deed I rear it may be found impracticable under ex- 
educate their children, while those of the poorer jisting circumstances, to answer public expectation. 
class, whose parents have not the means in their) The great difiiculty experienced by the people in 
power, yet by their labor are greatly promoting the | payment, and the collectors and treasurer of the 

rosperity of the state, will be brougut up in a siate | state in the receipt of the public taxes of the state, 
of comparative ignorance, unable to manage, with makes it in my opinion absolutely necessary, that 
propriety, their private concerns, much jess to take | the legislature should designate by law what shall 
any part in the management of public affairs: and | be received by the collectors of public money in 
what is still more to be lainented, unacquainted with | payment of state and county taxes. Whether the 
those reiigious and moral precepts and principles, ; establishment ofa siate bank, which should be com- 
without which they cannot be good citizens. LI am) posed of such banks already incorporated, who 
fully aware that all cannot be learned; receive the might be willing to surrender their present char- 
advantages of an education of the highest order, ters, and become branches of a state bank, whose 
nor is this necessary: yet [amas fully convinced it! paper should be received in payment of taxes, may 
is within the power of the state to disseminate age-| tend to lessen the diificulties now felt, time alone 
neral state of information; which will be productive ;can determine. To the consideration of the legis- 
of the best effects. The wealthy are dccply inter- | lature I have deemed it proper to submit the expe 
ested in such a state of things. Information and the diency of such a measure. The great responsibili- 
practice of moral and religious principles never fail ty now placed on the state treasurer, while it makes 
to produce order and secure the rights of property | his situation a painful one, subjects him to public 
in society; they, therefore, should f 





icel a willingness | censure and great risk in the receipts of public mo- 
to contribute toward effecting objects of so much) ney. Knowing the responsibility of his situation, 
importance. Information is common stock, or na- and satistied with the integrity of his conduct, I 
tional wealth, and, in proportion as it is increased, lave believed the public interest makes it my duty, 
are our means enlarged; and national liberty secur-| gentlemen, to request your attention to this sub- 
ed. I avail myself of this, the last opportunity of- ject atan early period in your session, and to re- 
tered me, of recommending to your serious attention commend that the salary of the state treasurer be 
a subject of so much importance, and propose for increased; fully persuaded that the present salary 
your consideration, gentlemen, the propriety of ap- | allowed that oifcer, bears no proportion to the da- 
pointing one person trom each judicial circuit of the | ties and responsibility of bis station. 
state, who together shall forma board for school pur-| The increasing population of the state, and the 
oses; and who, in the recess of the legislature, shall | consequent increase of counties, adds proportiona- 
collect such information, relative to the schoolfunds bly to the duties of the judges of the courts. Im. 
,of the state, and who shall lay before the next le-| pelled by asense of duty to the judges, I recom- 
gislature such a sysiem for the establishment of e- | mend to your consideration, gentlemen, the pro- 
Jementary schools throughout the state, as they may | priety of increasing their salaries accordingly. 
be enabled to devise from all the information to be; From the communication of the auditor, you will 
obtained on the subject. | have the satisfaction to find that the finances of the 
Next to a well regulated system for the educa-! state are in a flourishing condition. Gn the 10th of 
tion of the rising generation, the internal improve-{ December last, I submitted to the legislature a let- 
ments of the state require the attention of the le-|ter from that officer suggesting improvements in 
gislature, especially the navigable streams and pub-| the revenue system of the state, which have not 
lic highways. The present road law is radically de- | been adopted, and which he deems necessary. The 
fective. Having in former colimunications pointed | improvements suggested in that letter are submit- 
out some of its defects, and having had no reason | ted to your consideration. 
for changing my opinions on the subject; tothem,! The Agriculture and Manufactures of the state 
I beg leave to refer you, with one additional re-| are objects, at all times, worthy the attention of the 
mark. As the country becomes more thickly set-| general assembly; under present circumstances they 
tled, the roads will be so much the more used, and are particularly so. A properattention tothe roads 
will require repairs accordingly; itis evident, there- | and navigable streams of the state are the best mean ; 
fore, that the sooner they are made to be durable,}of promoting the former, and smali sums as premi- 
the better. I have deemed it my duty, gentlemen, | ums, to those who excel, would be productive of 
to lay before you copies ofa letter addressed to me, | good effects. The continued importation of forcign 
by-the secretary of the treasury, relative to internal) manufactured articles is producing the worst effects 
improvements, together with my answer, anda co-;on the country. To this cause, and the sales of the 
py ofthe map of the state, having the roads deem-! public lands of the United States, may be attribu- 
ed most important and requiring the attention of | ted in a great measure the extraordinary scarcity of 
the general government, paper, (No. 1). I have ex-/| money, so universally felt among us.—When we 
ercised my best judgment on the subject; and should | consider the great abundance of the raw materials 
the legislature approve the views taken, especially | we possess to manutacture most of the clothing ne- 
as to the continuation of the national road from! cessary for our comfort and convenience, and the 
Wheeling, westwardly, considering all the circum. | state of improvement of our own manufactures, it is 
stances connected with the making thisroad; [have|to be deeply regretted that our fellow citizens 
no doubt whilst the interest of the state seem to should give a preference to foreign manufactured 
make it proper, that an expression of the opinions of articles, generally inferior to thos: we can, and do 
the General Assembly of Ohio, as to the direction | make of the same kind at home; the result must be 
this road shall take through the state, will greatly |a state of dependence and embarrassment, produc- 
influence congress in its location. iing the worst consequences on the country. Tam 
The disordered state of the paper currency of aware, gentlemen, that you cannot at once controk 
the country will claim your serious attention. The/such a state of things, yet I feel fully satisfied by 
good people of the state look to you, gentlemen, setting an example yourselves in using domestic 
for such remedy as may be within your power. The | apparel, and encouraging by such means as in your 
obstacles you have to encounter in effecting an ob- | wisdom may be best calculated to produce this ef- 
ject of so much importance cannot be disguised: in- iret, much may be done. Iam persuaded yeur ex- 
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ample and earnest recommendation would be great- 

ly regarded by our fellow citizens. Some of our sis- 
ter states are setting an example worthy of imita- 
tion; and [ feel a pleasure in reterring to the people 
of the states of New-York, and Massachusetts, par- 
ticularly. The means adopted, and exertions made 
to encourage the agriculture and domestic manu- 
factures of these states, whilst they are highly hon- 
orable to our fellow citizens, cannot fail to ensure 
success and produce the most happy effects on the 
country, if generally adopted. Impressed as I am 
on this subject, I must earnestly recommend it, gen- 
tiemen, to your consideration. 

The act “to authorize the establishment of poor 
houses,” leaves it discretionary with the commis- 
sioners to purchase land, on which to erect a poor 
house. 
pecuniary point of view to every county from pur- 
chasing lands, before the price becomes advanced, 
and by maintaining the poor in houses erected for 
that purpose, are so evident asin my opinion to 
make it the duty of the commissioners to purchase 
lands with the least delay. The present mode of 
maintaining the poor, besides the extraordinary ex- 
pense it incurs, is not calculated to ensure to them 
even humane treatment. Put off to the lowest bid- 
der, their food, raiment, and treatment must be pro- 
portionately wretched. “I therefore, gentlemen, 
recommend to your consideration that the act beso 
amended as to effect the objects just stated. 

During the lute war, arms were delivered over to 
the militia of Ohio, by the general government, 
which were charged to account of the state.— 
The arms éhus received were, with very few ex- 
ceptions, returned; but froma varicty of causes re- 
ceipts were not taken for the re-delivery of the arms 
in some cases, and when taken were kept by the 
person, who delivered them. ‘Two vears since, l 
was furnished by the war department, with an ac- 
count from which it appeared the state was charg- 
ed with 5999 stands of arms; and tha: the credits, 
although all the arms due the state under the act 
of 1808 were included, were such asto leave a bal- 
ance of 1443 stands of arms against the state. It 
was proposed to the executive tosettle this account. 
On examination it appeared, to be inadmissible, as 
I knew the arms charged were not in the posses- 
sion of the state, nor could I believe that they were 
in the hands of individuals.—Orders were issued to 
the officers of militia requiring them to forward all 
receipts, and other evidences of the delivery of arms 
to the ofticers of the United States. Such re- 
ceipts and other vouchers, as would enable me to 
settle the account were received, and soon after 
the last session of the legislature, I considered that 
the interests of the state made it my duty to go to 
Washington for the purpose of closing this account 
with the executive of the United States. This has 
been effected, and on just and liberal prineiples, 
as you will perceive by the papers marked No. 2. 

The state is now entitled to arms in value near 
$100,000, which may be received as soon as proper 
places of deposit are prepared. I have directed 6 
pieces of orduance to be forwarded to the state, of 
which, as yet, only 2 have been reccived. 

I have considered it my duty, since the last ses- 
sion of the general assembly, to attend as many of 
the musters of the officers as practicable, and with 
the adjutant and inspector general, examine into 
the state of discipline, which prevailed, and give 
every aid in promoting it. I feel great satisfaction 
in finding a general disposition to become acquaint- 


The advantage, which would result in a, 


= - mer’ 


persuaded that with the proper encourageinent an 
attention of the general assembly, we should have 
a militia equal to any in the nation. That part of 
the militia law which provides for the collection of 
fines, &c. will require your attention. Abuses on 
the part of the collecting officers, are, I fear, too 
common, and it becomes my duty, gentlemen, 
from representations which have been made to me, 
on which reliance may be placed, to recommend 
this subject to your consideration. 

By law it is made the duty of the adjutant gen- 
eral, toattend the governor, when he may review 
the militia of the state, but no provision is made 
for his compensation while in thatservice. The 
duties in his office have greatly increased and the 
salary allowed by law is only $200 annually. 
From my own knowledge this salary is by no means 
an adequate compensation for the duties he is re- 
quired to perform. Iam persuaded that the gen- 
eral assembly will see the propriety of allowing 
additional compensation to that officer. 

For the settlement of the account of arms with the 
United States, besides the arms now due the state, 
more will be received annually under the act of 
congress of 1808, for arming the whole body of the 
militia. It will become necessary to erect an ar- 
senalin which they may be safely deposited and 
kept, and perhaps no better situation can be se- 
lected, than Columbus for this purpose. The of- 
fice of quarter master general of the state, created 
at the last session, is an important and responsible 
one, as it will be charged with the safe keeping of 
the arms of the state; no compensation is allowed 
that officer by law. I have deemed it proper to 
suggest for your consideration, the affixing such a 
salary asto you may seem Just. 

The treaty of last year with the Indian tribes, 
within Ohio, has been so amended and explained, 
as Iam informed, as to leave little doubt as to its 
ratification by the president and senate. Should 
this be the case, the plan proposed relative to this 
territory, in my message of the 10th of January 
last, is again recommended to your consideration. 
A line has been run under the direction of the 
surveyor general, from which a line due east from 
the southern extremity of lake Michigan, intersects 
the western boundary of this state to lake Erie. 
The paper marked No. 3. contains a plat of the 
lands acquired by the late treaty, and exhibits the 
line above mentioned, and the line run last year as 
the north boundary of the state according to the 
constitution. 1 have believed it to be my duty to 
lay this information before you, to enable you to 
adopt such measures as may be necessary. 

in compliance with the request of the house of 
representatives, contained in their resolution of 
Dec. 25,1817, Jacob Lewis, then under sentence 
of death, in Muskingum county, was reprieved until 
the lst Saturday of February, 1818. In the mean 
time the act entitled, “an act to provide for the 
safe keeping of persons that may be reprieved by 
the governor” was passed by the legislature. The 
Ist section of this act points out the manner in 
which the executive may reprieve conditionally. 
The 2d section authorizes the executive to confine 
in the penitentiary, the person reprieved; and the 
third section provides the punishment, in case of 
escapes, &c. The constitution authorizes the gov- 
ernor to reprieve or pardon, after conviction. Af- 
ter giving the subject the fullest consideration in 
my power, having first consulted with gentlemen 
of talents and integrity, I could not see that the 





ed with the duties evinced by the officers of four- 
teen brigades, which were reviewed. AndI am 


20wer of reprieve conditionally was given to the 
governor; nor could I, from the facts exhibited to 
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me, pardon the criminal, although from the testi- 
- mony, which was given on the trial as exhibited to 
me, there were circumstances which ought in my 
opinion to lessen, in some degree, the heinousness 
of the offence: under all the circumstances of this 
case, I have believed it my duty to reprieve the 
criminal until the last Wednesday of Dec. 1818, 
and confine him in virtue of the authority of the be- 
fore recited act, in a solitary cell in the penitentia- 
ry. I feel full confidence that J have in this case 
done what I believed to be my duty; but if I have 
erred; I have the consolation to know it has been 
with the purest motives, and on the side of mercy. 

I cannot close this communication without calling 
your attention to one othersubject, which I sincerely 
hope you will take into serious consideration and 
make such provisions as the case requires. The 
jmmoderate use of ardent spirits is productive of 
much evil in society. Need I[ attempt, gentlemen, 
to prove to you how often the unhappy mother, 
and her innocent children are brought to poverty 
and distress, and often, to an untimely grave, by 
the intemperance of the more unhappy, and 
wretched father? Need I remind you of the riots 
and litigation which have their origin in this vice; 
and is there not good ground to believe that many 
of the worst crimes against society have their ori- 

in in the same source?—Nothing aids more in the 
practice of this vice, than what are usually called 
tippling houses, or dram shops. Ihave no doubt 
that the putting down such houses would have the 
best effects, as they are really nuisances in society. 
In addition to which to provide against the evils re- 
ferred to in famihes, would it not be proper in such 
cases, as might require it, of confirmed drunkards, 
to appoint trustees, or guardians, who should take 
charge ofthe prop. rty, and manage it for the ben- 
efit of the wife and children, 

Feelings of gratitude, in which Iam _ persuaded 
all must participate, impel me to notice the extra- 
ordinary blessings of Providence, extended to our 
favored nation. Our constitutions have secured the 
principles of civil and religious liberty on the firm- 
est base. Peace, health and plenty exist through- 
out the land; and our great and important national 
affairs are managed with wisdom and integrity, com- 
manding approbation at home and respect from a- 
broad. Whilst we unite in grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Giver of every good gift, fer the bles- 
sings we enjoy, let us not forget that they have 
been bought with a great price. The sufferings 
of our forefathers, their blood and treasure, shed 
and expended in achieving our independence, and 
establishing the liberty we enjoy, should never be 
forgotten, but should stimulate us to preserve in- 
violate, the blessings which, under a kind Provi- 
dence, they have handed down to us. It cannot be 
disguised, that our form of government, the princi- 
ples it inculcates, the hapypy effects it produces, are 
at war with, and a reproach to the other govern- 
ments of the world. In the very nature of things, 
they have no good will for it, or wish it to prosper. 
The principles of republicanism, established by the 
founders of our republic, should be cherished, and 
every approach towards aristocracy, or monarchy, 
should be resisted, and especially by the immediate 
representatives of the people, to whom they have 
comimitted the guardianship of their rights and pri- 
vileges. The state governments are the pillars, on 
which the great national febric must rest, and rely 
for support. To provide for the wants of the in- 
creasing population of the state, to develope its 
Pesources and bring them into use,to watch over 
its liberties and to give it a station equallv respec. 
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table, among the other states of this union, are the 
important duties to you committed; and { have no 
doubt, gentlemen, but the zeal, patriotism and ta- 
lents, in your honorable body will be so applied, as 
to answer the expectations of your -onstituents, in 
the very responsible station in which they have pla- 
ced you. Having made such communications to 
you, gentlemen, as my duty and the interesis 
of the state seemed to require, I have only to 
take my leave of you. About to separate from 
gentlemen with many of whom, I have been long 
associated in public life, and from whom I have 
received indulgence, kindness, and_ respect, 
feelings are excited, whieh I shall not attempt 
to express. 

Be pleased to accept my sincere wishes, that a 
kind Providence may preside over, and direct your 
deliberations for the benefit of the state, and ex« 
tend its blessings to you individially. 

TT. WORTHINGTON. 

Columbus, Dec. 7; 1818. 

GOVERNOR BROWN’S SPEECH. 

On the 14th inst. a joint committee of both hou- 
ses of the legislature waited on governor Brown, 
and conducted hm to the representative’s hall, 
when the oath of office being administered, he de- 
livered the following speech: 

Fellow- Citizens of the Senate 

and House of Representatixes, 

Under various and sometimes trying circumstans 
ces, the free governments, in the United States, 
have hitherto stood the test of successful experi: 
ence. ‘Lhe superior security and prosperity they 
afford, are now evident to all but the prejudiced 
admirers of monarchy and privileged orders. It is 
surely a subject of honest pride, that our nation can 
exhibit to the friends of the rights of man, a high 
degree of individual hberty combined and compas 
tible, with great strength in the government; and 
that the fancy of the philanthropist, looking into fus 
turity, may feel every rational assurance of the du- 
rability of this splendid work of our statesmen, 
though war again assail us from abroad, and organi- 
zed faction kindle the torch of discord at home. 
Among the greatest improvements which philo- 
sophy has afforded, in modern times, to the science 
of politics, is the system of representative legisla- 
ture, chosen periodically by the citizens from among 
themselves; liable to the same public services and 
contributions; equally interested in the operation 
of the laws, and responsible at the bar of pyblic o- 
pinion. Such assemblies, under order, delibera- 
tion, and acquaintance with the wants and resour- 
ces of. the different parts of a country, offer the 
fairest promise that has yet been devised by hu- 
man ingenuity, of a guard against oppression, mo- 
narchy, or convulsion; a preservation of what is va- 
luable, with a progressive improvement in our laws 
and institutions, suited to that improving change in 
society which science andthe arts produce; and our 
own experience and that of others, may introduce, 
for increasing the happiness of the community. 

We have also much reason for congratulation, in 
the proof of the utility of visiting the administra- 
tion of the government and laws in different depart. 
ments; assigning to each its definite powers and du- 
ties; producing a beautiful regularity without inter 
ference or confusion, preventing usurpation, and 
providing responsibility. 

While recognising the excellence of the princi- 
ples which form the base of our constitution, and 














uate in general, it would be arrogant indeed to pre- 
terid that we have attained that eminence of wis: 
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dom, from whence we can look down, and pro- 
nounce that constitution and those laws, altogether 
faultless. On the contrary, we must expect expe- 
rience to discover some detects, to detect some im- 
pertections, and perceive the void of some omis- 
sion; tor all which we have a remedy. I count it 
amongst the wisest provisions of the constitution, 
that it enables the people, by a peaceful and regu- 
lar process, to make such amendinents, as time may 
shew are necessary and expedient. In most cases, 
the amelioration of the laws is still more easy. 

It is pieasant to obscive a spirit so liberal as that 
Which appears to exist among our citizens, divest- 
ed of a superstitious dread of innovation and dispo- 
sed to sanction absurdity because of a precedent. | 
If [ have rigutly appreciated this spirit, and the 
real progress under its influence, we may expect 
from our mingled populauon which produces an 
assemblage of manners, tastes, opinions, habits and 
pur SUILS, from so Many states and nations, a result; 
favorabie to nmprovenient, and to the manners and | 
morais of socie ty. At the same time the mode of/ 
your organizati on, in two separate deliberative bo-| 
dies; and the solemn pledge representatives are, 
under, that reason and not passion shall actuate thet 
proceedings, are a sufficicnt security and preven-| 
tative against the reproach of a capricious instabili- 
ty inour laws and government. 

io you, feilow-ciazens, is intrusted the high: 
charge of legisiation. ‘To you, we all look, for such 
laws as shall protect the weakest from violence; 
shall redress the injured, reward ibduske v, by the 
protection of property, fix the just ratio ef taxes; | 
and make such liberal appropriations, asa well di- | 
gested, and well reguiated economy, shall Cictate; 
which shall not defeat their o object, by their paisi- | 
mony; nor disgrace you by their prodigality. | 

The state looks to you for such assistance, as lies | 
in your power, tow ards extending the benefits of! 
education and knowledge; the ¢ “ory and ultimate | 
safety of republics. In ycur fosiering care, iInge-| 
nuity and the useful arts expect encourage nent. | 
‘The pious expect from vour vigilance, that no one 
shall dare disturb their a doration of the Deity, inthe, 
way that the conscience of each shall prefer. In! 
fine every one, citizen and stranger, whether at-| 
tempting to better his worldly condition, or seek-, 
ing the solace of religion, against the calamitics of| 
lite, relies on the laws for liberty to pursue his | 
happiness in the way he thinks proper; so long as| 
he shall not encroach on the hberty ofanother. 

In the execution of your dutics, it will not es- 
cape your observation, tiat since the formation of 
our state government, many circumstances have 
materially changed our condition; particularly an 








increased and extended cultivation of the soil; new | 


manufactories; augmented commerce; and a popu-| 


lation mulupled beyoud the dreams of the most | t 


sanguine calculator. 

in respect io that highly important feature Of our’ 
constitution, the judiciary ere important | 
duties devolve on the iegislatu 
ment of judges of ‘the courts of re cord is intrusted 
to you; and it were devoutly to be wished that so 
much discretion may aiwavs guide your choice, 
that your respective powers to impeach and to try, 
may rarely need to be exercised against a judge. 
That in addition to purity of character, w isdom, and 
legal acquirements imay receive due attention in 
your selections: so shal! you impart additional con- 
fidence in the governincnt, by committing the expo- 
sition and seutence of the law, to.a judiciary of 
enlightened capacity, and of incorruptible integ- 
rity. 


‘head of the 
I sevel ‘al years, occupied a high station in the com- 


The appoint-| 


The constitution provides for a militia force for 
the state; for so much of that as shall require far- 
ther legislative interference, you will doubtless pro- 
vice. 

The fiscal concerns, and their administration are, 
necessarily, objects of annual investigation and pro- 
vision, always demanding your most serious consid- 
eration; and all the financial light, which your uni- 
ted knowledge can concentrate, from the various 
parts of our state territory. 

The present will probably be asession of so great 
importance and expectation as to require your 
greatest prudence, and most judicious discernment. 
A multiplied, and rapidly increasing population, ren- 
ders some alteration in the laws respecting the ju- 
dicia] tribunais indispensable. If we woud raise 
the character of our state by increasing industry, 
and ou resources, it seems necessary to improve 
the internal communications; and open a cheaper 
way to market for the surplus produce of a large 
porti on of our fertile country, connected with this 
1s the improvement of the revenues, now threaten- 
ed with some embarrasment, by the drain of specie, 
to supply mercantile and other demands, with the 
consequent deficiency of a circulating medium, in 
| which all parts of the ‘community place equal confi- 
dence. All these are topics that will probably en. 
gage your early attention. 

The voice of the people has called me to the 
executive depart iment. Having, for 


monwealth, the state of the votes, considering the 
respectability of my competitor, 1s such as seeins to 
sav, my services have been approved. I hope 
therefore, I may without presumption, indulge a 
sentiment of self approbation, at this new mark ot 
confidence. ‘The heart must be cold and misanthro- 
pic, indeed, that would not fecl some exultation, in 
such a demonstr ation of public esteem. 

An election to the chiet magistracy, bespeaks the 
hopes of the people, that its duties will be discharg- 
ed, to the honor of the state, and of the elected. 1 
stasid pledged for my best endeavors, that, in me 
these hopes shall not be altogether disappointed. 
Yet it will evidently be my misfortune, in the course 
of my term of service, if my abilities have been 
overrated. 

The honor of this trust, is a powerful incitement 
to my ambition of being Coubal I will take this op- 
portunity of assuring you and your constituents 
through you of my grateful sense of the preference; 
and refer you and them to my future conduct, for 
proots of my sincerity. 

hanes lly just leaving the bench to assume my 
new station there may be subjects immediately de- 
meniies your attention, with which my judicial vo- 
cations have left me little leisure to become acquain- 
ted: of all such, however, [ trust my predecessor 


| has informed you, so faras become the duty of the 


governor. Such information, affecting the interest 
of the state, as shall appear to me important for you 
to possess, and which my late situation, my experi- 
ence and observation may have enabled me to ac- 
quire, shall be the subjects of future communica- 
tions. 

It would be idle to expect perfect unanimity on 
every occasion, in so large an assembly, however 
devoted its members may be to the public welfare. 
Yet sufter me to anticipate that kind of harmony 
which must result froi: magnanimous and patriotic 
zeal, enlarged views, and public virtue in your coun- 
cils. Purity of intention will palliate or excuse 
our errors; but a dereliction of correct principles, 
in public service, is so much more inexcusable 
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than in private transactions as the in J ury is more ex- 
tensive; and liable to involve, in its effects, the inter- 
est and happiness of many more individuals, I con- 
fidently hope that, your task here being accomplish- 
ed, you will return to your constituents, approved 
and applauded; with consciences void of reproach: 
the acknowledged best sources of consolation and 
happinesss here, and of hope for hereafter, from the 
goodness of that Almighty Being, to whom we owe 
the most perfect gratitude. é 





GOV. BROWN’S MESSAGE, 
Fellow- Citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives, 
The principal source of revenue, to the state 
treasury is a tax upon land; the existing laws, relat- 


ing thereto, are recommended to the attention of 


the legislature, as regards the system of assessment 
and collection. ‘The Auditor’s and ‘Treasurer’s 
statements, and your own particular observation, 
will point out the defecis; and your good sense wil 
suggest the remedy. Ina former report, the Audi 
tor has recommended to lessen the expense of col- 
lection, by suppressing the office of the collector of 
the taxes of non-residents. ‘The situation of the 
seat of government renders the method, there pro- 
posed, very feasible; and not inconvenient to the 
non-resident proprietors, unless within the Western 
Reserve, which may form an exception. 

Another source, from whence it has been expect- 
ed to derive a gran! income to the state, is a tax on 
banks; or an equivalent in the stock of those insti- 
tutions. The former great profits accruing to 
stockholders, in this state, from that kind of in- 
vestment of capital, had raised the hope, that the 
policy adopted in this respect, would, in the course 


of afew vears, relieve the landed proprietors from | 
the principal part of the expenses of government. | 


These hopes and expectations now threaten to be 
in agreat measure, delusive. It seems now too 
palpable to admit of a doubt, that the banks, with 
few exceptions, in this state, and our neighborhood, 
availing themselves of their credit, and some of a 
suspension of specie payments during the late war, 
have expended their discounts, beyond the length 
of prudence, and made issues of bank notes teo 
excessive fortheir steck and ‘leposits immediately 
to redeem, underthe present pressure: while the 


condition of our part of the country, labouring un-' 


der an inprovident balance of trade, together with 
the withdrawal from circulation of large sums paid 
for public lands, forbid the rapid collection of their 
loans, unless they should ruin or greatly distress 
their customers. The resumption of specie pay- 
ments furnished a test, which some ofthe very nu- 
merous banking associations in this state could not 
withstand. Many more will, probably, find it ne- 


The most, perhaps the only proper objects of 


taxation, are property and income; and it is sub-, 


mitted whether it would not be most consistent with 
justice andsound policy, in the present posture of 
affairs, to relinquish, on equitable terms, to those 
banks who may ask it, what is usually called the bo- 
nus, substituting a tax on their real estate and a 
rate on their dividend, whereby they may be sub- 
jected to that just portion of the public burthens 
which they ought to - ear, in support of the govern- 
ment that protects them, and to which, if the fore- 
going principle be-correct, there can be no objec- 
tion, bank stock being productive property. 

In addition to these reasons, for adopting the 











above measure, I respectfully offer, for your con 
isideration, whether a bonus, for the grant or ex- 
tension of a charter, be not an expedient mischie- 
| Vous in its nature, incorrect in principle, and if di- 
vested of sophistical apparel, a sale of an indul- 
gence, unequal inits operation, and a precedent 
tending to corruption. | 
Since the incorporation of the bank of the Uni- 
ted States, and since the passage of the present law 
of this state against unauthorized banking compa- 
nies, that institution has established, without ask- 
ing leave, two agencies, or branches, organized or 
acting in most ®espects, like corporations enacted 
within our sovereignty; over whose charter, and 
over the conduct of whose officers, we have no 
control; whose course of proceeding, the state banks 
loudly complain cramps the operations, and dimin- 
ishes the profits of the latter, as well as impairs the 
state revenues arising from these sources. The 
particular circumstances of those branches have 
enabled them to make an extraordinary pressure 
on the other banks, which generosity might pre- 
vent them from urging; yet justice at the same time 
requires a fulfilment of just and legal engagements; 
though the evidence be in the hands of rival ban- 
Kers, whose competition diminishes the profits of 
| the debtor. 
| It cannot fail of being perceived by the legisla- 
| ture that this control, over the local banks, is but 
| one specimen of the pov-ers of that gigantic estab- 
lishment; and of the actual and increasing influ- 
| ence which may be exerted by the parent bank, 
| through this affiliation of a numerous family, over 
our monied concerns, our commerce, manufactures, 
and agriculture, beneficial or injurious to our pros- 
'perity, according as wisdom, or caprice may dic- 
, tate, tor the immediate or ultimate benefits of the 
bank of the United States. It would be warring 
with experience to expect, from monied institu- 
tions, greater than ordinary sacrifices on the altar 
of patriotism, institutions to whose interests no 
circumstances can be more favorable than mono, 
| poly: their obvious and avowed objects being the 














cessary and proper to close their concerns, as soon| wealth and profits to be derived from their capital, 


as their condition shall admit. Inthe mean time, 
the public will experience the inconvenience and 


| credit, and other advantages. 
| The importance of the subject, as well as the 


distress, that follows the sudden abstraction from | considerable sensation, not always properly exci- 
circulation, of so great a quantity of the medium of) ted, which it has produced among the people, de- 
exchange. The constant attendant, on such e-/| serve your most cool, and thoughtful deliberations 
vents, is, that from a lesseried confidence in paper} and reflections, that no hasty or intemperate mea- 
credit, individuals will eagerly engross the precious sures be resolved on. 

metals, and by hoarding them produce an artificial,} The power of incorporating was held, by a for- 
in addition to the real scarcity of coin. For these | mer congress, to bea high attribute of sovereignty, 
evils time, with industry, and frugality, on the part} not specially delegated to the general governmeat; 
of our citizens, will furnish a remedy; which will| anda renewal of the charter of the old United 
still be incomplete, till exportations equivalent to; States’ bank accordingly refused. A subsequent 
the importations, shall produce a commercial equi-; congress deemed that decision erroneous; and that 
poise. There would bea great point gaincd, if the | the power was granted by implication. At a very 
legislature, in the mean time, could prevent an in- | early period of the federal government, some of the 
crease of these difficulties. | { most enlightened statesmen, this country has ever 
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produced, diifered enureiy on the consuiituonalie As a cure for some, and a preventative to many 
ty of the measure. With such high authority on | of the mischiefs above described, it has been pro- 
both sides, we may well pause, before we decide; |posed by some persons of judgment and experi- 
and though it should prove a practical evil, jea- | ence, to establish a state bank, so soon as the period 
Jous as we may be for the state sovereignty, Ijshall be propitious forthe undertaking. The argu- 
should recommend an acquiescence in the act of}ments in favor of the measure, usually are, that 
congress, while the question thus remains dubious, |such a bank, placed under the immediate annual in- 
rather than risk any collision with the general go-|spection of the government interested in its good 
vernment, or hazard the reputation of the state; management, would receive greater contidence in 
keeping a watchful eye to prevent, as far as possi-|its stability; that it would lessen the danger of coun. 
ble, the abuse of what threatens to become, an al-/terfeits; that profit would naturally lead its direc- 
most overwhelming influence. tory to establish offices of discoynt and deposite 

But whether the branches remain among us, of} where tiiey would be most useful; which would as 
right, or by permission, gnd while the state banks naturally be at places most advantageous to com; 
are subjected to the imposition of taxes, or an equi-|merce, where the farmer and manufacturer would 
valent, tere appears no evident reason why those /repair in search of market; that under proper re- 
branches should be exempt, Their exemption] gulations and restrictions, it would induce present 
would be a partiality, unjust to the local banks; and holders of bank stock, on the dissolution of their 
a fundamental principle should not be neglected} companies, as well as other capitalists, to vest their 
for the case of a temporary expedient, of doubtful! funds in this, as asecure establishment; that it 
utility. The objections must be principally reduc-| would remeve jealousy of legislative partiality, and 
ed to your power to tax the stock orincome of a/prove an assistance to the treasury, The wisdom 
company chartered by congress; and to the pro- of the legislature, aided by the experience of some 
priety of taxing the property of the United States,)of its m-mbers, will enable them to judge of the 
vested in that concern. propriety of ihe measure, and of its time. 

As to the power: a grant of corporate privileges, | The law, against authorized banking companies, 
or of property, within our jurisdiction, by that au- has probably been of partial though not total bene- 
thority, can scarcely be maintained to absolve, un-/fit in its purpose of preventing impositions on a 
less by compact, the property or income from char- {confiding public. I consider it, however, deplora- 
ges for state purposes. The bonus and promised | ble, if a restrictive act cannot be enforced without 
Joans cannot be viewed as a consideration, in licu|adopting a principle so undermining to the morals 
of all state taxes, The power of congress to lay | of socicty, as making it the interest ofa person not 
taxes, and levy duties on imports, has never been {to redecin his pledge of honor forthe repayment of 
heid so far exclusive, as to prevent our realizing a/an actual loan of money, or of credit, for which he 
tax on land, or a duty on the retailer of foreign has received value, from the ignorant and unde- 
merchandise. On the latter point, even conceding | signing: thereby disabling the lender from redeem- 
the impropriety of taxing the income or property jing his notes, and rewarding the debtor for his par- 
of the United States, where it can be distinguished, | ticipation in the offence; and for the injury which 
yet in extending the principle of such objection, in | he has contributed to increase, by paiming the ob- 
this case, it would run into this manifest absurdity; | noxious paper upon the credulous dupes of his kna- 
that if the United States form a partnership, in a:very, 
fund, otherwise a proper and legal object of taxa-| Money has become an article of commerce; its 
tion, and their shares be so involved that it cannot, quantity in the community, and consequently its va- 
readily be distinguished; then by their interest ofa lac, are fluctuating. In the present state of the ci- 
single dollar in that fund they may protect millions | vilized world, it circulates like a vital principle to 
from furnishing their proper proportion towards industry, at.d ag has been well observed, when un- 
the expenses of the government. {restrained by legal impediments, like water, will 

The extravagant number of banks, in this, as well |find its own level. Laws regulating the interest of 
as other states, in addition to the evil of banishing/money prescribe an arbitrary rate; but cannot fix 
an universal medium from common circulation, by |the estimate of lenders and borrowers; it is proper- 
substituting an excessive quantity of bank notes, |ty, of which the owner conceives he has a kind of 
has rendered it impossible, by reason of their varie- natural right to make the most profit; no reason but 
ty and multifariousness, for the majority of the in-| generosity can induce him to lend it at six per cent. 
dustrious and honest citizens, who form so large and! when he can gain more by a different use; besides 
yaluable a proportion of our population, to discri-| which in common dealings, the profit is always eX- 
minate between the genuine and the counterfeit; | pected to bear some proportion to the risk; it is 
the solvent and the bankrupt; thereby putting it | matter of calculation with the borrower, as well as 
in the power of unprincipled avarice to prey upon|in other transactions, what advantage he can derive; 
the community by forgeries and swindling; to the if for speculation, his prospect of gain; if in distress, 
rain of individuals, and injury of mercantile confi-|his sacrifices will be his criterion. 
dence and credit. There seems to be much coincidence of opinion, 
Phe erection of a bank without a solid capital, |at this day, among practical men, that laws restrain- 
and a large store of the precious metals, in a place | ing the rate of interest, operate injurtously to the 
where no active trade gives quick circulation, some- | borrower, whom they are intended to benefit. Lat- 
times produces in its neighborhood, by the loans|terly the accommodation of loans among the coun- 
ot its credit, an air of deceptious plausibility; for a/try inhabitants has grown less frequent than former- 
season an hot-bed growth, whose plants must shrink ly. The numerous profituble ways of investing ca- 
and wither before the first rude blast of adverse | pital, in our particular quarter, are opposed to these 
circumstances. The general assembly has lately accommodations. The usual rule of bank dividends 
been more cautious of granting these incorpora-) might ofcen, with good security, procure the loan; 
tions, not without the murmurs of the disappointed, but this being prohibited, the monied man may find 
as the alleged inequality, and pretended favoritism, | his account in purchasing at a forced sale, the pro- 
making a trade lawful for some, and probibiting | perty of the applicant, at much less than its reat va- 

: , , '  tlue; added to which the odium the law would at- 
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tach to the excess above its ideal standard of the | 
worth of the use of money; and the hazard of the 
penalty; all conspire to increase the premium, di- 
minishing the profits of mercantile enterprise, and 
increasing the load of distresses.—A meritorious 
class of citizens, the industrious purchasers of pub- 
lic lands, whose failure of payment is a forfeiture, 
disappointed perhaps in reasonable expectations, 
must therefore apply to the banks for loans, on short 
credit, or submit to the exactions, occasioned by 
this state of things. 

There is also an obvious fact that deserves to be 
considered. Laws, tho’ they may restrain, cannot, 
in effect, prevent the practice of taking illegal inter- 
est, so long as avarice stimulates so large a portion 
of mankind, as it now does, especially as the com- 
mon sense of- the people holds it dishonorable to 
enforce the penalty. ‘The means of evasion are so 
numerous, and so familiar to the money dealers, that 
caution, in this respect, becomes chiefly useless; un- 
less we should prevent contracts fer real estate, and 
reverse the laws and principles of mercantile trans- 
actions, received throughout the commercial world. 

Better for the respectability of a government, for 
the honor and virtue of its citizens, that an act had 
never been passed, than to remain a dead letter, on 
the statute book, to be held in contempt; or to be! 
revived as the instrument of the baser passions, and 
entrap the unwary. 

The price of money, like other commodities, de- 
pends on the demand and supply. Theugh the 


: 





event of its scarcity has here raised its estimate a- 
bove, yet instances have occurred that the plenty 
has elsewhere, depressed it below the legal stand-; 
are of interest. 

In suggesting for your consideration, these ideas, 
not novel, but m my opinion, forcible, Lappeal with 
deference to your opinion, whether it would not be 
for the prosperity and glory of our young state, to| 
lead the way in abolishing this remnant of ancient 
prejudice, by repealing the usury laws, 


‘tention. 





To promote the facility of collecting, and the 


ability of the citizens to pay the state requisitions | 


for ordinary, and extraordinary purposes, as well | 
as to promote industry, that real wealth of nations, | 
and remove the temporary embarrassments in the 
circulating medium, mentioned in a former part of 
this communication, the improvement of the.inter- 
nal communications, and the facility of reaching a 
market, are of immense importance. In all coun- 
tries, but especially eur internal and agricultural | 
situations, they appear to be among the first objects | 
of political economy. Our present road laws are | 
recommended to the revision of the legislature, 
‘yhose wisdom and experience will observe the un- 
equal burthens they impose on the resident and 
non-resident proprietors, or individuals, with and 
without property, and also how little effectual they 
are for any extensive or permanent improvement 
of the highways. It would seem in this article, as 
in others, more consistent with equity and justice, 
that the contributions or services should be better 
proportioned to the benefits to be derived, and to 
the ability to pay and perform. The execution of 
these public works, under a more general superin- 
tendance, may be more economical than the present 
practice, as better adapted to attain the objects of 











permanence and saving, by improving the roads up- 
onamore uniform system and upon a scale more 
commensurate with their general concern, and util- 
ity. 
It is supposed that a tax on law process and pro 
geedings, judiciously digested, would go far to- 





wards defraying the expense of the judiciary es- 


tablishment; and throw the weight of most of that 
expenditure on the litigious, where it principally 
ought to fall. 

I ask leave to direct your attention to the subject’ 
of our laws for the support of the poor; whose pro-« 
visions and operations appear to me, in several par- 
ticulars, objectionable. Notwithstanding the va- 
riety of resources afforded in our state, to the in- 
dustrious, the burden of the poor is already consi- 
derable, in some places owing im some degree, to 
the partial effect ofthese laws, throwing the charge 
of persons arriving in distress, on certain points 
where humanity and hospitality forbid their being 
thrust out. The other parts of the country have 
equally held out an invitation to these adventurers:. 
the transportation of the sick and friendless stran- 
ger, and the sale of him to the lowest bidder, fre- 
quently least properto take charge, are offensive 
to charity; and the expense of a litigated settlement 
of a pauper, greater sometimes than that of his sup- 
port. The collections and appropriations for the 
poor consumes no inconsiderable part of the taxes 
laid for the purpose of providing for the distressed. 
It will merit your consideration, whether any al- 
terations be necessary in the law relating to poor 
houses, so that a reputable retreat may be provided 
for the necessitous, where their comforts and wants 
can be attended to, occupation furnished suited te 
their health and strength; and where it is believed, 
they can be supported, at much less cost than the 
amount of the common poor tax. Large districts 
will probably better accomplish these objects than 
small. If I have been correctly informed, success 
has attended similar plans in other places. 

There is no department of the government whose 
administration more immediately affects the lives, 
liberties, and fortunes of the inhabitants, than the 
judicial; as such, it will always merit and receive 
from the legislature, an extraordinary share of at- 
The distribution of jurisdiction, among 
the courts, and tic definition of their respective 
powers, are by the constitution, subjects of legisla- 
tive provision. A few remarks, therefore, which 
my obseryation and experience, in the station I 
lately held, have enabled me to make, relating to 
our courts of justice, may be acceptable to the 
general assembly. 

As in the formation of our constitution, the pre- 
sent plan was an experiment somewhat new in its 
nature, the lessons of experience must on this to- 
pic be the more interesting. Some ofthe defects 
are irremediable by the legislature; but they are 
severely felt; and will become more so, as our ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction extends, and population en- 
creases; so as indispensably to require the call of a 
convention at no great distance of time; but whe- 
ther the present period be favorabie to submit this 
question to the people, it is your constitutional of- 
fice to decide: there is no reason to me sufficiently 
apparent, why it should be delayed. 

But without prejudice to that question, and es- 
pecially if it should be thought proper to postpone 
it, I respectfully offer for your consideration whe. 
ther some amendment be not necessary in the e3 
isting laws relating to that branch ofthe gover 
ment. 

There are some principles of practice applic: 
to all active situations, in public and private aff 
it is generally found injurious to the correct 
patch of much business, to charge one person 
department, with too great a variety of co: 
materially different in their nature. The c 
record of this state, have comnizance of case 
both civil and criminal; and also in equit 
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successful policy of some of our sister states has 
been to separate the latter jurisdiction from the 
former, by confiding it to a separate tribunal. Pro- 
ceedings in equity have been proverbially long and 
tedious; some of the most important questions tha 
are litigated, both in principle and amount, are re- 
ferred to the courtof chancery. The collection of 
the evidence; the preparation of the cause; the re- 
search and reflection necessary to test cases, fre- 
quently new by correct principles of jurisprudence, 
all tend inevitably to protract the proceedings so 
long as it is better that business should be well ra- 
ther than hastily done. A reference to the com- 
mon train of business in the courts will exhibit the 
inconvenience that attends our system; and the al- 





most intolerable delay which, in some places, isthe! 


new trial can there be granted: an erroneous deci- 
sion of the common pleas can be reversed in the 
supreme court; and equally well as at present, can 
the parties have a fair trial of the facts and the law 
in their case. The vexatious delay arising from 
the present mode; the compulsoty attendance! of 
witnesses and jurors, in causes that have been once 
or oftener fairly tried, frequently of inconsiderable 
amount, and sometimes instituted to gratify the 
worse and baser passions, would be avoided with- 
out abridging a single just right, though at the same 
time preventing a vexatious expense of time and 
money; not felt indeed immediately at the treasury, 
but severely by many individuals. | 
Complaints apparently just, have often been 
made of the abuse of the writs of injunction; sus- 


consequence. We there witness a docket of cau-) pending the collection of just debts. "This subject, 
ses of various character; and when a chancery cause! most likely, escaped the attention of a former legis- 
occurs, it must be postponed to the rest, or if pro- lature—else it is probable a delay by this mean 
ceeded in, 4 crowd of witnesses, jurors and suitors, ' would have incurred the same penalty as provided 
attending on cases at law, are detained, at an im-'in case of appeals. Writs of error, are also of this 
mense cost to themselves andthe public; not to men- class. 
tion that some prisoner, perhaps.unjustly accused,} With all due respect for the associate judges, it 
may lie in gaol till anotuer term, for want of time;'is not presumable that they, being usually educa- 
unless the hearing and examination of the cause be ted for the common walks of life, should be famil- 
interrupted. liar with the principles of jurisprudence, and the 
In the county of Hamilton, so great has been the! proceedings in a court of chancery. In relieving 
press of business, that notwithstanding successive|them from the task of allowing injunctions, and 
sessions of the common pleas for four and five weeks confining that power to the judges of the supreme 
at a time, causes in chancery have been suspended |court, and presidents of the common pleas, the be- 
for years. This state of things requires a cure; Of} nefit of the restriction, it is thought, would more 
what nature, it remains with the general assembly} than balance the inconvenience. 
to determine. It is a matter of very general observation, that the 
if a chancellor were appointed, to hold a court in' reluctance sometimes discovered in juries to con- 
each circuit of the common pleas, from whose de-| vict of capital offences, may be ascribed, in a great 
cision an appeal might be had to the supreme court, | degree, to the severity of the punishment. When 
the operation of such a plan would be more likely this occurs, the salutary purpose of reformation, is 
to give general satisfaction, at no greater cost to, so far defeated by impunity. 
the public; much of the inconvenience and mischief; The frightful catalogue or instances, where per- 
of hurry would be avoided, as well as the delay,'sons have suffered death for imputed crimes, of 
which you are bound to prevent by every mean in, which they were aferwards found innocent, when 
your power which your judgment shall sanction. ' mercy came too late, presents a subject for serious 
In the multifarious jurisdiction of the court of contemplation. You are requested to advise whe- 
common pleas, is the probate business, which the ther the present state of society will admit of to- 
constitution has injudiciously placed there beyond tally abolishing capital punishments. 
legislative disposal: but I submit, for your opinion,’ To enable the state at all times to command for 
whether great relief may not be given to suitors, the service of the bench, the talents of her most 
witnesses and jurors in that court, by establishing, enlightened and learned citizens, and in justice to 
in so large a town as Cincinnati, an inferior court of the fulfilment of arduous duties, and to high respon- 
criminal and civil jurisdiction, for the trial of minor sibility, it is submitted to the opinion of the gene- 
offences, and recovery of small! debis. ral assembly, whether an increase of salary to the 
Jurisprudists are, in general, agreed, that a court judges of the supreme court, and presidents of the 


of appeals, and for the correction of errors, which, 
decides in the last resorts, and to which the coun- 
try looks for the celiberate, mature and enlighten- 
ed interpretation of the laws, should not, unless in 
very peculiar cases, hold trial of matters of fact; nor 





be of the itinerant character of our supreme courts; 


this, however, under existing provisions, must be, 


held once a year in each county; employing at pre- 
sent more than eight months in every twelve, in as- 
siduous labors. 

In order to enable that court to attain in some 
measure, the great end, which was, or should have 
been intended, permit me to propose that jury tri- 
als before that tribunal be discontinued. The trial 
by jury is guaranteed by the constitution; but not 
an unnecessary and expensive multipiication of tri- 
als of the same facts. The court of common pleas, 
where most of the causes in the supreme courts 
originate, is by law acknowledged competent te 
the trial of these facts; its jury can there well ascer- 





tuin them, and when the verdicts shall not, in the 
opinion of the judges, render coinplete justice, a 


court of common pleas, more commensurase with 
their increased labours, and the enhanced cost of 
living, be not adviseable. 

ETHAN A. BROWN. 

Decemer 16th, 1818. 

GOVERNOR’S \IESSAGE. 
To the senate and house of representatives. 

It is admitted almost without contradiction, 2s 
a general and abstract proposition, that education 1s 
of primary utility to individuals; and its general 
extension among the citizens, in the utmost degree, 
beneficial to the republic. It therefore follows, 
that we ought, carefully, to examine the means that 
yet remain for the dispensation of instruction; and 
investigate, and bring into view the more latent and 
untried resources, applicable to this purpose. 

The general dissemination of the rudiments of 
instruction; in order to place the means of obtaining 
knowledge, 2s much as_ possibile, within the reach 
of every one, demands first to be regarded. Happily 
for our state, there are a few neighborhoods so poor, 
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as to be unable to support common schools; and , necessity, as iron; nor witness its importation from 
those too through the increasing ability of the in- the north of Europe, and sale on the Ohio, for less 
habitants, on a more liberal plan than is usual, more | than our own manufacture; our glass supplied from 
particularly, should the legislature continue to! England or Bohemia, while the furnaces of our glass 
them the assistance heretofore granted; the means| works are cold, nor be subjected at the rate we 


whereof seem susceptible of much improvement. 
The cultivation of the higher grades of the arts 
and sciences requires a greater concentration of the 
disposible funds; as it must be admitted that com- 
petent instruction, in these, cannot be extended to 
every school. 

As one step towards a system of amelioration, I 
would advise to arrest the further disposal upon 
perpetual leases of the school and college lands. 
It is oniy necessary to compare the present value of 
that funi, with the rate at which it has been so 
lately disposed of, to fill the mind with painful re- 
gret; at tae precipitancy of the measures, its in- 
creased and increasing value seems never likely to 
be made available, to the objects of the donations: 
and the institutions, founded on that base, now 
languish, for want of that pecuniary aid, which 
might be extended to them, were these lands, now 


have been, for that indispensible article, salt, to the 
arbitrary exactions of monopolists. 


benefits thence to be expected by the public, are 
equally evident, when we take into view the difficul- 
ties and losses experienced by individuals and the 





delay of improvements in mills, machinerv, bridges 
| &c. occasioned by sad examples of failure, from 
ithe mere deficiency of scientific skill; and when 
we reflect how much ardour could be excited by 
that assurance which might be inspired from the 
opinion of an accomplished engineer. The forego- 
ing circumstances, though they be items that deserve 
to enter into the calculations of the political econo- 
mist, are trifling compared to the grand object of 
internal navigation. You will bear in mind, that 


our productions, which form our only great resource, 


are generally of that bulky and ponderous descrip- 


at our disposal, and wholly uncultivated. The mea-| tion, as to need every easement in conveyance, that 


si: e above proposed, is the onlyone, Icannow dvise,; We can afford. 


Without injustice, tor present assistance to the en- 
dowment of the Athenian and Miami universities: 
believing it improper to withdraw any of the funds, 
appropriated to the support of other schools which 
are principally maintained by the contribution of the 
inhabitants. 

Asa farther step, in this commencement, permit 
me to direct your enquiries, whether an efficient 
find may not be formed, to establish and endow 


schools, from a reasonable tax on sales at auction ?| 


if this idea be approved, [ would venture to pro- 
pose, that the present tax be increased; and directed 
to be paid into the treasury of the corporation cr 
township, within which the auction may be held: to 
be paid over to the trustees or managers of the uni- 
versity, college, or whatever may be the highest 
incorporated seminary, within such corporation or 
township; if none such exist, within that jurisdic- 
tion, then that the proceeds of this tax be applied 
to the oject intended, in such way as the corpora- 
tion, or trustees of the township may direct. 

It is understood, that a resolution is now before 
the legislature for appointing two persons, one a 


Experience is a faithful monitor; 
and the millions expended for transportation during 








the late war, may teach an useful lesson: another 
'may be learnt from the present difference between 
the price of salt on the lake shore, and on the Ohio. 
I have already evinced an anxiety on this subject, 
excited by a strong sense of its vital importance. 
Roads and canals are veins and arteries to the body 
politic, that diffuse supplies, health, vigor and 
animution to the whole system: Nor is this idea of 
t elv extensive and beneficial influence, new. The 
evidence, in the old world in ample in the Unit- 
ed Siates sufficient. Massachusetts, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, have proved the uesefulness of 
artificial navigation. New-York is making progress, 
in a work, in grandeur not surpassed by the achieve- 
| ments of art, that connect, by water, the north sea 
With the English channel; the Caspian with the 
Baltic; or the Mediterranean with the bay of Biscay. 

Nature strongly invites us to similar enterprize; 
the aspect of the face of this state announces 
capabilities for the grand object in question, exceed- 
ed, I presume, by few regions of the same extent: 
Yet with what exertions practicable, or how far 








mineralogist and chemist, and the other a civil] within our means, cannot be ascertained without 
engineer, to be employed upon state establishment.) the assistance of an engineer. I appeal to each in- 
I hope it may not be thought improper, because | dividual member who has considered the bill in- 


the subject is under consideration, that I should 
intimate some of my own ideas of the matter. This 
shall be done, principally, by a reference to circum- 
stances, within the knowledge of every member ot 
the assembly: it need scarcely be premised, that 
much of our growing prosperity depends on bring- 
ing into light and activity, the latent and dormant 
rescources of the country. 

With regard to the utility of employing a person 
of the first description, it need only be mentioned 
to be acknowledged, that a large shure of our 
mineral wealth such as earths, ores, &c. remains 
undetected or unwrought, from a deficiency of 
elementary knowledge, in those sciences; and that 
the useless, and sometimes ruinous expense, incur- 
red by unskiiful adventurers, seems almost prohi- 
bitory to the enterprize of all, who are equally 
ignorant of an expense that might be saved; and an 
enterprize that would be encourayed, by resorts to 
a test and essay, to be made by one, theoretically 
and pratically, skilled. We shoul?’ not then be op- 
pressed with the ‘ribute we now pay to our neigh. 

ors and foreigners, for an article of such prime 


troduced into the senate for incorporating a com- 
}pany to cut acanal from lake Erie to the Ohio, whe- 
ther he have not felt a diffisuity, in deciding, from 
want of that information which a skilful survey could 
have furnished;—Unwilling to act in the dark, yet 
fearful of discouraging a project so grand and 
magnificent; fraught with an influence upon our 
relations, commercial and fiscal, almost incalcul- 
able. Unconscious on the one hand what privileges 
the company might be justly entitled to, as their 
reward—what other encouragement they might 
deserve—and what sacrifices public and private, 
justifiable, for completing a work so immense; yet 
sensible, on the other hand, that the resources, at 





‘present within your control, may be inadequate to 


the construction and formation of great commercial 
roads, and extensive canals; and for the latter pur- 
pose dependent in a great degree, upon individual 
enterprize and private capital, Your acquaintance 
with mankind, and with the condition of the coun- 
try, forbidding the expectation that individuals will 
embark an immense capital, in an arduous under- 





taking and incur the risk, and incident delay before 


_In regard to the services of the engineer, the | 
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their stock shall become productive; unless inuuced 
by the ultimate prospect of great advantages: The 
your engineer would relieve you from much 


report of 
hesitation. 


Some of these observations may be thought 


digressive from the main purpose of this communi- 
cation, namely, education: but they are connected in 
this—that it appears practicable, should the legisla- 
ture think proper to employ these two characters, 
to render them doubly useful, by making them pro- 
fessors, and principal instructors in a polytechnic 


school; under the immediate patronage and care of 


the state; for instruction in the theoretical, and 
scientific principles of the most useful arts. 
Without wishing to derogate from the pleasure 
and real utility of classical and polite literature; or 
prevent the study of the works of the ancients, in 
their own language, which the taste of the s‘udent 
shall prompt, or nis means enable him to pursue; 
permit me to observe that there is a description of 
science, constantly required, by persons in the in- 
dustrious walks of life, who cannot afford the time 
and expense of, what is usually called a liberal educa- 
tion. 
The proposed institution may be viewed, as a 


fountain, where the young artist may imbibe a’ 


higher relish for his trade, and an energy in practice, 
resulting from a conscious safety in his experiments, 
tested, by » familiar acquaintance with the natural 
laws an! principles that govern the object of his 
pursuits) This idea is suggested, not only for the 
asistance of the aspiring workman, Ll. soring under 
a lamentable ignorance of this part of his profession, 
but with a further view to the discovery and use, 
of many sources of individual and public advantage. 


There is some reason to hope that such an estab-|q 


lishment would be influential in causing agriculture, 
and the most necessary arts to be followed, with 
more skill and assiduity, by rendering them more 
safe and lucrative: and you would, manifestly, in- 
crease the disposition of our inhabitants, to embrace 
those beneficial occupstions, by giving them the 
consideration, justly their due in a republic, where 
the most useful ought to be considered the most ho- 
norable employments. This I presume would be ef. 
fected, in no small degree, by causing them to be 
considered the objects of scientific as well as labo- 
rious pursuit. 

To add incentives to the virtue of industry, by 
giving dignity to its exertion, and yielding safety 
to meritorious and useful enterprize, would be a 
work worthy of your labors. 

Tf the public revenue, after defraying other neces. 
sary expenses, shall be deemed insufficient to cover 
the additional charge of the professorships, it is 
thought that a light tax, specifically applicable to 
these objects, and fairly graduated, on iron works, 
mills, canals and locks, without being burdensome, 
would produce an immediate income of several 
thousand dollars and with the continual addition 


to those works won]d be of increasing productive-| lature. 


ness. It is also presumed, that, as the e{i-ct is 


likely to operate to the most immediate benefit of; 
| committee believe requires the prompt interposition 


of the arm of government. But, while they consider 


those now, or hereafter, engaged in those establish 
ments; it would be paid with cheerfulness. 


It would be a reasonable hope that congress, in. 


consideration of procuring an enhanced price for 
the public lands, by reason of the formatign of 
canals; may be induced to yield assistance in fur- 
thering the design. 

I must intreat your patience, if my remarks con- 
cerning education, and internal improvements shall 


appear ioo diffuse, or tediously circuinstantial.— | efficacious. 


My excuse must be, that having these subjects 


much at heart, 1 wish to impress on you, my own 
convictions of their momentous importance. The 
eyes of the people of the United States, and of 
foreigners, are upon Ohio; and it may require our 
best efforts to justify the expectations, entertained 
of the young state, risen into importance with a 
rapidity beyond precedent. 

I cannot, nor do I wish to conceal my desire, of 
participating with the legislature, in the glory of 
laying the foundation of permanent establishments, 
that shall give additional prosperity to our state and 
lustre to its name: and could they now be under- 
taken as I hope, I should reflect with pride that 
they were commenced during my «dministration. 

ETHAN A. BROWN. 


—— 


January 8th, 1818. 





State banks.—New- York. 


ALBANY, JAN. 27. 
IN SENATE—JAN. 26. 

Mr. Allen, from the joint committee of the senate 
and assembly, to whom was referred so much of his 
excellency the goveinor’s speech as relates to the 
banks and currency of this state, reported as follows, 
to wit: 

That the present embarrassed state of our cur- 
rency is a subject of deep interest to the people of 
this state, and calls loudly upon the united wisdom 
of the legislaiure to ascertain the causes of that 
embarrassment, and, as far as possible, to arrest the 
evils attending it, by promptly applying the remedies 
within their power. The causes of the embarrassed 
state of our country are four fold. 

I. “The decrease or the precious metals, in conse- 
uence of the agitation in Spanish America.” 

It “The conversion of our metallic money into 
articles of luxury and accommodation.” 

lil. The “‘vast exportation of specie to Asia;” and 

IV. The improvident increase of banking institu- 
Lions. 

The first of these causes is beyond our control; 
‘and, if it may be considered an evil, it is one to 
| which we cannot apply a remedy, unless, indeed, 
‘it may be proper to prevent the conversion of 
/metallic money into articles of luxury and accom. 
modation. Qn this branch of the subject, the com- 
mittee have not sufficient evidence before them to 
enable themto form : correct opinion. It would seem 
to bea natural right, which every individual has, of 
managing and disposing of hisown property, whether 
it be silver or gold, or any other goods and chattels, 
according to his own pleasure; still, it may become 
a matter of policy, and even of expediency, under 
certain circumstances, to restrict the individual in 
such use of the precious metals as shall tend to the 
manifest injury of a whole community. The com- 
mittee, however, no not perceive that this cause of 
embarrassment to our currency is, at present, so 
alarming as to require the interposition of the legis- 
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The vast exportation of specie to Asia is a cause 
of more serious embarrassment, and one which the 


this an evil of progressive augmentation, they do not 
believe it is within the power of a state legislature 
‘to correct it, or toapply any efficient remedy This 
‘is a subject properly belonging to the general go- 
ivernment; and that alone possesses the requisite 
‘power, under the constitution of the United States, 
of applying a remedy which may be prompt and 
It is believed that the luxuries of the 
eastmay as well be dispensed with, when the acquisi¢ 
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tion of them drains our country of its metallic moncy, 
and thereby produces an evil upon the community 
far overbalancing any positive good to be derived 
from them. This subject, it is hoped, will soor 
engross the attention of congress; and that honor- 
able body, perceiving the extensive evil, will adopt 
some efficacious measures to check, if not wholly 
to eradicate it. 


The immoderate extension of banking institu. 
tions has produced evils, in the state of our currency, 
which must be obvious to the understanding, and 
within the experience of every member of this le- 
gislature. Banks are the creatures only of com- 
mercial business and enterprize; and, so long as 
they, were confined te commercial:cities and towns, 
whose business alone was sufficient to support them, 
they were atiended with beneficial effects to the 
whole community—while the business of the mer- 
chent gave to them activity and support, they, in 
turn, aided, invigorated and extenJed the busy con 
cerns and laudable enterprize of the merchant—the 
surplus produce of the country met with a ready 
market—the industry of the farmer was richly re- 
warded, in the migh price and ready pay for the 
fruits of his toil, without the risk of transportation 
or the fluctuations of a foreign market. 
mechanic and the day-laborer, partaking of this new 
spring of industry, were alike benefited by the 
benign operations of these institutions. The con- 
sequence of these operations was, to increase the 
value of bank stock, which met with a ready sale 
above its nominal value, while the dividends arising 
from loans were also above the rate of seven per 
centum per annum An anxiety was thus created 
in the country towns and villages to participate in 
the privileges of binking, believing that they had 
only to procure a charter, and the same results would 
flow to the stockholder, in whatever quarter the 
bink might be located; not reflecting that the mer- 
chant, whose business gave health and vigor te the 
bank, (in many instances a siockholder,) paid the 
greatest portion of the discounts upon which those 
dividends were made. The legislature were there- 
fure pressed, from every direction, for an extension 
of banking privileges, by the grant of new chariers. 
Combinations of different sections of country were 
formed, and, by their uniied influence, charters have 
been obtained far beyond the real necessity of the 
people; and banks hive been located in parts of the 
country having no business adequate to that legiti- 
mate aid and support which their existence requires. 
This multiplication of banks has necessarily pro. 
duced excessive issues of bank notes, without means 
of redeeming them; and from these excessive issues 
have flown great and increasing evils to the com- 
munity. Every new bank must discount to a certain 
extent, to enable it to pay the expenses of the institu- 
tion, and yield a profit to the stockholder; resort 
has therefore been had to every artifice in the wit 
of min to devise, to put these notes into circulation, 
and to circumscribe the circulation of the notes of 
other banks. The consequence has been, that, with 
very few exceptions, the notes of the country banks 
ave depreciated in their nominal value, and are 
bought up by speculators and brokers, as articles 

of merchandize; the facilities of exchange, at first 
Created by the banks, have been greatly lessened, 
and, the balance of trade being against the country, 
the merchant is compelled to make his remittances 
in depreciate! paper, and either to pocket tbe loss 
himself or saddle it upon the departments of produc- 
fve labor. The committee forbear to enter minutely 
into the practices made use of by many of the banks, 


The! 


prevent an immediate return of them, by which it 
118 believed that the farmer and the mechanic have, 
in many instances, been alike invited and allured 
to make loans, and alike have fallen a sacrifice to 
the avarice of the banker. The committee would 
close this part of the report in the language of his 
excellency the governor, in his speech at the opening 
of the legislature, in 1818, that the immoderate 
extension of banks has produced a banishment of 
“ metallic money, losses of commercial confidence, 
* the exhibition of fictitious capital, the increase of 


‘* injurious enhancement of prices, and the danger- 
** ous extension of credit.” 

Now, it is obvious that every new bank enhances 
these evils; and unless the legislature stop short and 
withhold the chartered right, they will soon paralize, 
and, it is feared, ultimately destroy, the whole bank- 
ing system, and thereby produce incalculable evils 
to the community, and endless ruin to individuals. 

The committee have thought proper to give the 

following detailed view of the several banks, in this 
state, already in operation, stating the time when 
granted and the nominal capital of each, distinguish. 
ing the stock of the several corporations, and that 
owned by the state as a general state fund, and the 
common school fund, and also the stock which the 
different colleges in this state have been permitted 
to subscribe. This statement, it is believed, is 
nearly, if not altogether correct; at any rate, it is 
sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes: 
[ H>re follows a list of the names, amount of stock, 
date of institution, &c. of the several banks in the 
state of New-York, not needful to be inserted here, 
as all the particulars belonging to them will appear 
in our general table of the banks of the United 
States, to be inserted ‘in the subsequent volume of 
the Weekty Regisrer. Ep. Res. } 


From the foregoing statement, it appears that the 
whole amount of the capital stock of the several 
banks of this state, exclusive of the branch bank of 
the United States in the city of New-York, exclusive 
also of the Exchange b.nk, and of the Utica Insur- 
ance company, is $ 4,922,800. What amount of 
this enormous bank capit«l has actually been paid 
in, the committee are unable to ascertain. But it 
is believed, that all the banks in the citv of New- 
York, with the exception of the Franklin bank, have 
called in the whole amount of their capital, amount- 
ing to $15,030,000; that the banks of Albany, Co- 
lumbia, Farmers,’ Hudsoa, Farmers and Mechanics,’ 
Mohawk, Middle Distric:, Newburgh, and New- 
York state bank, have done the same, amounting to 
$2,3 2,000; that it may be safely calculated, that’ 
one third of the capital stock of all the banKs has 
also been called in, amounting to $2,366,933; mak 
ing in the whole of moniés actualy paid in, either 
in gold and silver, or what is deemed by the banks 
an equivalent, $20,488,933! By the several acts 
of incorporation, these banks may issue paper to 
three t:mes the amount of monies actually paid in, 
whieh would amount to $69,000,000 But it is 
believed, that the banks in the city of New-York do 
their business principally upon deposits, and by 
checks; their issues of paper are, therefore, less 
than the monies paid in, and are estimated at 
$5,000,000; and if we admit that the other banks 
have issues to double the amount only of monies 
paid in, which, it is believed, is a very moderate 
ind safe estimate, the issues of paper may be cal- 
culated at $12,500,000. It is also believed by the 
committee, that the specie capital of the state to 
redeem this paper, does not exceed $2,000.60! 








Rot only to put their notes into circulation, but. to 
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Hence it results, that the community 4s flooded witha 
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“civil prosecutions, multiplication of crimes, the | 
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paper medium, which has no solid basis to rest upon; 
which has already depreciated in value, and wich, 
by a further grant of new charters, must augment 
the embarrassment to our eurrency, already so 
severely felt, and produce further and greater evils. 
It will be seen also froin the foregoing statement, 
that the slate and common schoo! funds, are em- 
barked in this system, toa large smount. The state 
has paid in*upon its bunk capital, on account of the 
general state fund, $487,800; and on account of the 
school fund, $231,000, making in all, $718,800. 

~ That the coutiience of the public in this system 


of banking, thus extended, has been greatly dimiish- | 


ed, is evident from the circumstance, that the state 
has refrained from embarking any portion of its 
firmds in ii, since 1813; and aiso from the circum- 
stance of two of the banks having already reduced 
them capital stuck, under an act of the legislature, 
passed at iheie imstance, the one $2,000,000, ana 
the otter $§198,G00; end notice is also given of an 


pear that, instead of the capital being, as it has 
been usually estimated, viz. $300,000, it is only 
$256,630 39, so that the actual gain is the differ- 
ence between $236,630 39 and 303,536 37; in other 
words $71,905 98. 

There are several views of the subject which may 
go to shew why this gain has not been greater: 4 
gain, it will be borne in mind, which has but a partiak 
reference to the profits on the supplies with which the 
Indians ave furnished, but an almost exclusive ap- 
plication to the profits made onthe sales of furs and 
peltries taken in exchange for these supplies. It 
is to this source the trade fund is indebted for its 
increase; and it is at this end of the intercourse on- 
ly, that profits can be expected, as the law regula- 
ting the trade requires that the advance onthe sup- 
| plies furnished the Indies, shall have reference only 
to a maintenance of the capital. But to proceed. 
/One ofthe reasons why the profits are not greater 
than they are, may be found in the necessarily tardy 











apphication still further to reduce the capiial of one | movements which attended the re-organization of 
of those very banks, $2,000,000 more. The com-j some of the factories that had suspended their ope- 
mittee would, therefore, put the question seriously | rations during the war, and in the breaking up and 
to the conscience of every memer of the legisla- | removai of others. ‘The business ofa principal fac- 
ture, whether it be necessury, politic or expedient, ' tory, that at Fort Clark, on the Missouri, which had 
stilt further to increase the banking capital of this; ceased to operate during the war, was not resumed 
state by the grant of new charters, asd thus jeo-| until late in the spring of 1815; neither did another 
pardize, not only the fortunes of individuals already principal factory, that at Prarie du Chien, get fully 
embarked to a vast amount, but also the amount of under way tillthe spring of 1816. When the loss 
the general state and school funds. lof time, and the slow progress of re-organizinz 
The committee, with a view to try the sense of! distant posts, and the difficulty of gathering toge- 
this Iegislatuce on this mom: atous subject, have! ther the. materials for trade, are considered, and 
instructed Ure chairman to report the following | added to the loss of time, and the consequences at- 
résorution to wet tendant upon such astate of things as is implied in 
fesalvel, (st the honorable the assembly concur } a removal of the factory from Fort Hawkins to Fort: 
herein,) “Phat it is impolitic and mexped:rent for | Mitchill, in Georgia; of the factory formerly at Nat- 
this legislature to grant any new charter for bank-j chitoches, to Sulphur Fork, which is not at this 
ing privileges, during its present session. | time in full operation; of that formerly at Fort St. Ste- 
st _ | phens, to Fort Confederation; and of that formerly 
Indian Trade | at the Chicksaw Bluffs, to Belle Point, on the Ar- 
; ° 'kansas—I say, when these removals, and the conse- 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. | quent suspension of trade and profits (all of which 
Orrice INDIAN Trane, 28¢i December, 1818. | has happened subsequent to April, 1815,) are taken 
Sirn—lI have had the honor of receiving vour letter) into view, it willbe no difficult matter to estimate 
of the 23d inst. in which you request to be “fur-| what the result of the table of loss and gain would 
nished with all the information in my possession re-| have been, under other circumstances. 
specting the loss or gain arising from our trading; But when, to this state of things, is superadded 
establishments amongst the Indian tribes, for one | the uniformly opposing influence of private adven- 
or two years past:” in compliance with which, 1/ turers, whose indefatigable efforts no dangers can 
have the honor to enclose an abstract, containing an} appal, and no difficultures tire; and who, whilst 
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estimate made up from the Ist day of April, 1815, to 
the 3Uth June, 1818, a period of three years and 
three months. I have selected this period, be- 
cause it takes in the business from the last estimate 
down to the last quarterly returns which have been 
received at this office from all the factories. 

it will be seen, on reference to this abstract, that 
on the first day of April, 1815, the funds were worth 
$273,989 3; and on the 30th June, 1818, %308,536 
37; from which it appears a gain has been realized, 
in that period, of $54,547 31. 

‘he capital on which this office has been doing 


business since the war, is less by $43,369 61, than| 


it was before that period, this amount having been 
lost by its ravages. And when the $10,000 which 
yct remain in the treasury, or which have been ab- 
sorbed by the sinking fund, and which is a part of 
the appropriation which went tomake the capital 


een drawn, ) is added to the aforesaid loss; and 


| they oppress the Indians by exorbitant charges, de- 
moralize and excite them by their modes of inter- 
course, and by their own contending interests; I say, 
when these are superadded, it may rather be cause 
of surprise that the profits have been as great as 
they are, than that they are not greater. 

I cannot allow this occasion to pass, without glan- 
cing at the nature of the existing government poli- 
‘cy, so far as it relates to commercial intercourse 
| with our Indians. It appears to me, from all the 
viewslIam able to take of it, and from a superin- 
'tendence of its concerns for nearly four years, that 
for our home Indians, by which I mean the Indians 
within our military posts, no better system than the 
present can be devised. ' 

This will appear at once, if an enquiry be made 
into the object of the government in its commer- 
‘cial interference, and by a contrast of that object 








300,u00 (no more than $290,000 of which having i with that of private and avaricious adventurers. 
| The government has no object, nor can it have 


ie 


40,000 for debts cue the factory formerly at Fort 
; y | 


ny, except that which relates to the welfare of 


ot 


Wilkinson, which amount was secured to the gov-!this people. Its motive for prosecuting the trade 
ernment by the treaty of Fort Wilkinson, but which! is nota motive of pecuniary interest—therefore 


has »ver been paidover to this office, it will ap- 


‘its agents have no feelings of this sort to gratify; 
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and of course the Indians are dealt by, and coun-| 
selled, in reference to the government design.— 
But what counsel best sorts with the government 
object? Is it not that which tends to civilization? 
But what promotes civilation? Do agriculture and 
the arts, or the chase promote it most? Then, does 
the government policy direct this teaching? It does. 
But is it the interest of private traders, who live by 
the successful hunting expeditions of the Indians, 
to encourage them to abandon the chase, to culti- 
vate the ground, and to exchange their savage cus- 
toms for the more gratifying and useful advantages 
of the agricultural state? Certainly not. Then, is 
it not seen that the swarms of private traders that} 
have been admitted into the Indian country, with 
whiskey in one hand and gewgaws in the other, are 
more hostile to Indian improvement than at first 
sight they would appear to be? Whe can doubt but 
that private enterprize would give liberal rewards 
even tothe more improved parts of our Indian neigh- 
bors, to burn their ploughs, and destroy their im- 
plements of husbandry, and again enter upon the 
hunter state? Are these suitable advisers, therefore, 
for men whose state it is so desirable to change, 
and for whose civilization the government has been| 
so solicitous forso many years; and whose unfortu- 
nate destiny has at last awakened the regards and 
the anxiety of theusands of our humane fellow-citi- 
zens’ It appears to me, that they are not. And 





that this is the correct view of the subject, seems 
reasonable, unless, indeed, it be admitted that the. 
hunter state is more conducive to civilization than) 
the agricultural; or unless it be deemed best for the | 
Indians to remain savages. | 

I cannot, therefore, forego the obligation I feel, 
to urge the necessity of giving to the existing gov- 
ernment intercourse that support and protection 
which the generosity of its design, and the noble-, 
ness of its object, appear to me to merit; and this 
implies a better regulated, licensed system, so as to 
restrict such individuals as may hereafter go amongst; 


our home Indians—to cancel the licenses of such as : : , : 
. cancel te } ‘ing further to offer on the particular points con- 


are now acting under such authority, and this may, 
be done by a law forbidding their renewal except 
through particular channels, and under other res- 
trictions, and an augmentation of the trade fund—a| 
close investigation of the state of which warrants me! 
msaying that, rid of the private traders, except! 
such as would be really useful, the trade could be 
made to embrace our home Indians, if, to its present 
capital, which is shewn to be only $236,630 39, 
"vere added as much as would bring it up to the 
$300,000. 

These two things being done, results alike favora- 
ble to the Indians and to the peace and security of 
eur borders, would no doubt be realized; and these 
would be no less gratifying to the government than 
to those humane and benevolent men who are com 
ing in with so much ardor in aid of the government 
design. But, unless these two things can be realiz- 
ed, I feel it tobe noless my duty to assure you that, 
‘1 My opinion, no future period could so well an- 
swer to wind up the business of the government 
trade, as the present. 

Iam, &c. &c. 
THO. L. McKENNRY, S. L. A. 
Chairman of the committee on Indian affairs. 








Statement exhibiting the amount of property en hand, 
belonging to the United: States’ Indian Trading| 


. | 
house establishment, on the 1st of April, 1815, and 
on the 30th June, 1818. 








April 1, 1815. June 30,1818. 

Amount of property, 
of various kinds, on 
hand at the several 
trading houses, 

Amount of merchan- 
dize, cash, and oth- 
er balances on the 
books of the Super- 


$104,871 55 $221,535 72 


intendent, 103,715 16 55,188 19 
Amount of furs, pel- | 

tries, &c. in the 

stores of the Super- 

intendent, 14,416 46 34,947 64 


Amount of property 
in the hands of a- 
gents in New-Or- 
leaus, St. Louis, 
Pittsourg, and New- 
York, 50,933 86 16,864 8&3 

$273,989 03 $08,536 37 

Gain, arising from the 

- prosecution of the 
trade with the In- 
dians, from Ist A- 
pril, 1815, to S0th 
June, 1818. 





$34,547 34 





Militia System. 

Report of the conmittee on the improvement and or- 

ganization of the mil tia. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JanvAny 22, 1819, 

Read, and ordered to lie upon the table. 

Mr. Harrison, from the comi tee upon the im- 
provement in the organizttion and discipline of 
the militia, made the following reEeorr:— 

Tat having had the su'ject under their con- 
sideration, and finding that a bill containing a sys- 
term of orgacization and discipline, reported at the 
last session, Was before the house, they have noth- 


tained in the bill. But as it is their oepiion that, 
if the bil! should be adopted, it will be advancing 
buta single siep towards the attainment of the im- 
vortant object of rendering the militia, in all cases, 


|. substitute for a standing «army, they have directed 


their attention towards some ulterior measure, by 
which it might be «ffected. They have been enabled 
to devise nune better than that which 1s contained 


‘in the renort made to this house on ihe 17th Janu- 


ary, 1817; and they beg" that the following extract 
therefrom, msy form a part of their report. 

The great difficulty to be encouniered is the 
application of a system of discipline, or miitary in. 
siruction, to a great population scatiered over an 
unmense territory. 

The accomplishment of this object at once, is 

vidently not within the power of the government, 
To instruct the present militia of the country to 
any useful extent, would require a larger portion 
of their time than they can possibly spare from the 
duty of providing for their families, uniess thev 
are liberally paid: to pay them, would absorb al! 
the resources of the nation. The alternative ap- 
pears to be, to direct the effor's of the goverment 
to instruct such a portion of the militia, as their 
means will allow, and which wonld produce the 
nost beneficial resu!t upon the whole mass; leaving 
to the effecis of another system, the gradual intre- 
Auetion of those military acquirements which, ina 


republican government, it 1s so essential for every 


citizen to possess. Acting upon this prmeipie, anc 
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believing that the instruction which it is in the 
power of the government to give, would be more 
usefully betowed upon the whole of the officers 
and sérgeants of the militia, than upon any p:rticu- 
lar class, the sections of the bill which relate to 
this part of the subject, have been adopted by the 
committee. They have also considered it to be 
proper, to annex some estimates of ihe annual ex- 
pense of the system they recommend. 

Although it may be considered that by present. 
ing a bill for the “organization and classific tio :” 
of the militia, and the exposition of their mouives 
which accompany it, the committee have performe! 
the task assigned them by the resolution under 
which they acted; they have nevertheless believed 
jt to be their duty to submit some further views, 
the result of their deliberations upon this importan, 
subject. | 

This course may be more excusable, as the com- 
mittee have no hesitation in acknowledging tha: the 
plan embraced by tiie bill is a mere expedient; a 
choice of difficulties; a system which, although it 
will place the militia upon a much better footing 
than they have before stood on, yet is nox likely to 
produce that great desideratum—that indispens 
able requisite in a government constitutec like 
ours—the diffusion of a military spirit and military 
information thoughout the'great mass of the peo- 

le. 
‘ The part of the subject which still remains to be 
discussed will be best understood by dividing it 
into two distinct propositions: 


Ist. Is it desirable that the whole male population 
of the United States, of the proper age, should 
be trained to the use of arms, so as to super- 
sede, under any circumstances, the necessily 
of a standing army? 


91. Is it practicable ? 


The solicitude which has been manifested by the 
great men who have successively fiiied the office 
of chief magistrate of the United States, for the 
adoption of a system of military discipline for the 
militia, which would produce the effect contem- 
plated by the first proposition, sufficiently mani- 
fests their sense of its importance. The subject 
was ofien and warmly recommended by the futher 
of his country, and at an early period of his ad- 
ministration a plan for the purpose was proposed 
by the secretary of war, and being corrected 
agreeably to his suggestions, was submitted to the 
national legislature. It is believed that o»jections 
to the expense and supposed difficulty of executing 
this plan, and to its object, was the cause of its 
Is the opinion which prevailed at 
that period—that an energetic, national militia was 
to be regarded as the capital security of a free 
republic—less apparent at the present? Has any 
thing since occurred, either in the history of our 
own or of any other country, to show that a stand. 
ing “army, foriaiog a distinct class in the com 
munity” 1s the proper defence of a government 
constructed like ours? Do the events of the late 
war show that discipline is not necessary for the 
ynilitia? or does the present aspect of the political 
world afford so much security as to justify the 
indifference which prevails in providing an effectual 
national defence. . 

It is impossible that any American can recur to 
many of the events, and pariiculariy to the con- 
cluding scenes of the late war, witheut feeling 
that elevation of mind, which a recollection of his 
eenntry’s glory, iscalculated to produce. Thereare 


he vever others, and not a few, that are eminently : 





ca'culated to show that an immense s:crifice of 
b.ood and treasure can be distinctly tr-ced to the 
want of disc'pline in the militia. The zlorious 
success, which in several instances crewne. their 
efforts, was the resuli of uncommon valour, or of 
valour united with the advantage of a position 
suited to their peculiar character. ‘The greater 
part of the American militias, «accustomed from their 
early youth to the use of fire arms, are coub'less 
more formidable than any other troops in the world, 
in the defence of a line or ramp-tt. Victories in 
the field are gained by other qvatities, by those 
disciplined evolutions which ,ive harmony «nd 
concert ‘o numerous bodies of men, and enable 
whole armies to move with the activity and ad- 
dress of single combatants. Let our militia be 
instructed and America would be cqnal to a con- 
test, with the rest of the world united. The im- 
provemen's which have been made inthe art of 
war since the commencement of the French revo- 
lution, give greater advantages to invading and 
disciplined armies, acting against those of a con- 
trary character, than they before possessed. This 
arises from their increased activity, produced by 
the great multiplication of their light troops; the 
celeriiy of movement given to the arullery; and 
ab>ve all, to the improvements in the staff placing 
the subsistence of large armies upon a fooiing of 
security, beyond what was formerly supposed to 
be possible. An improvement in tactics which 
fives advantages to the professed soldier who 
fights for conquest, over tie citizen who bears 
arms only in the defence of his couniry, is perhaps 
to be regretted, and no alternative is teft to the 
latter but to perfect himself in the same arts and 
discipline. It is believed that, there is no insiance 
on record of a republic whose citizens had been 
trained to the use of arms, having been conquered 
by a nation possessing a different form of govern- 
ment. Small republics bave been overthrown by 
those which were more powerful; as Sagentum 
destroved by Carthage, and Numantia by Rome: 
but it has been observed of those governments, 
that “their walls and towers became their funeral 
piles—leaving nothing to their conquerors but their 
ashes ” 

The committee cannot conceive that any aspect, 
however pacific it may be, which the governments 
of Europe may for the present have assumed to- 
wards this country, shouid be used as an argument 
to procrastinate, even for a day, any measure cal- 
culated to render their fuiure hostility abortive. 
It cannot be beiieved that any real friendship can 
exist in the breasts of the sovereigns of that con- 
tinent for a government which has been founded 
upon principles so opposite to theirs, and which, 
by the happiness it diffuses, affords an eternal 
satire and reproach upon their condnct. What- 
ever security then may derived from their policy, 
none can certainly be expected from their forbear- 
ance whenever, from a change of circumstances, 
they may think it proper to change their policy. 
The liberties of America must then be preserved 
ag they were won—by the arms, the discipline, and 
the valour of her free born sons, 

But the defence of our country against a foreign 
enemy does not constitute the only, (perhaps not 
the chief,) motive of military improvements to the 
extent contemplated by the proposition we are 
considering. The safety of a republic depends as 
much upon the equality in the use of arms amongst 
its citizens as upun the equality of rights; nothing 





can be more danyerous in such a government than 
to hayea knowledge of the military art confined to 
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a part of the people—for sooner or later that part 
will govern. 3 

The effects of discipline possessed by a few, to 
control numbers without 11, is to be see» in all the 
despotic governtnents of modern, as well as ancient 
times. 

In general, however, the subjects of those des 
potic governments, which preserve their authority 
by standing armies, are not allowed the use of arms; 
but the use of arms is not alone sufficient. A strik- 
ing example of this is to be found in one of the 
Grecian republics: The Spartans were enabled, 
by the force of discipline alone, to keep in sub- 
jection for ages, the Helots and other ancient in- 
habitants of Laconia. These men were not onlv 
allowed the use of arms, but upon almost every 
occasion, formed the greater part of the Lacedemo- 
nian army; nor were they deficient in bravery; but 
they were not permitted to learn that admirable 
discipline which distinguished the Oplites, or heavy 
armed infantry of Sparta. 

Ancther important consideration urging the dif 
fusion of a military spirit »mongst our citizens, 1° 
the counterpoise it will a{iord to that inor tinate 
desire of wealth, which seems to have pervaded 
the whole nation, bringing with it habits of luxury, 
manners and principles highly unfavourable to our 
republican institutions 

The first effect of this state of society, is the 
substitution of a standing arny for a national 
mili‘ia. Upon this subject, the committee beg 
leave to make a quotation from the renort of gene- 
ral Knox, corrected by president Washington. “It 
is,” says the patriotic secretary, “the introduction 
of vice and corruntion of manners, into the 19s 
of the people, that renders a standing army neces 
sary—It is when public spirit is despised and 
avarice, indolence and effeminacy ef manners nre 
dominate, and prevent the establishment of ins‘itu- 
tions which would elevate the minds of the youth 
in the paths of virtue and honor, that a standing 
army is formed and riveted for ever” So ‘rue is 
the principle here contended for, that it is believed, 
there is no instance in history, of a nation losing its 
liberties, where the military spirit of the people did 
not decline in the same proportion that the corrup- 
tion of manners advanced. Nor was any free gro- 
vernment ever overturned by an internal convul- 
sion, until the destruction of that spirit had been 
first produced in the Jody of the people. It was not 
until the amusements of the theatre, the baths, and 


the public gardens had superseded the exercises | 


of the Campus Martius, that a Roman army dared 
to revolt against its country, and with the power 
of the sword, to substitute for its free institutions, 
the arbitrary will of a dictator, eighty years before 
the successfil usurpation of Cesar—the revolt of 
an army could have produced no such conseq'tence. 
But the habits of the people had been changed; 
no longer in everv Roman citizen was to be found, 
a trained and practised soldier; the higher tactics 
were cultivated indeed with zeal and success by a 
martial nobility. No period had been more prolific 
of great generals. At none, had the discipline of 
the legions been so perfect; but they were no 
jonger filled by citizens taking their routine of 
service. The militery had become a distinct pro- 
fession; composed of men, who in the habits of war 
and pillage, had forgotten the sacred obligations 
attached to their character as citizens, and who 
were ever as ready upon the suggestion of their 
leader, to turn their arms against their country, 
as the enemy whom they were raised to oppose. 


As in every age, then, and in every country, the: 


—_ 
same cause vill projec. !,e¢ sam effects, the 
| pailadium of American liberty, must be the d'ffusion 
i military discipline and 4 military spirit through 
the whole boly of the people. 

But secondly—Is the object attainable ? 

That it is not attainable by any of the svstems 
which have heretofore been in use in the United 
States, is very evident from the little success which 
has attended them. The late war repeatedly 
exhibited the melancholy fact. of large corps of 
militia going to the field of battle, without under- 
standing a single elementary principle, and wath. 
out being able ‘o perform asingle evolution. Yet 
militia laws exist, and jiave existed in all the states 
since the war of the revolution, which set apart 
with great precision, a number cf days in each year 
for the purposes of training and discipline. But 
from this plan, no good fruit has ever been pro- 
duced, It was an error indeed, common to all the 
militia systems in use in the U..ited States, that the 
period for training were too short and too distant 
from each other, to produce muc!s benefit. 

To remedy this defect, camps of discipline have 
been recommended. One of the reasons, which go- 
verned the committee in rejecting that part of the 
secretary of war’s recommendation, has been ex- 
plained above; but if that objection could be over- 
come, the committee are far from thinking that the 
object could at ll be accomplished in that way. 
There is another more formidable obstacle to suc- 
cess; more formidable, because it arises from the 
nature of our government, and the constitution of 
the human character. The sentiments and habits 
of a free country, necessarily produces amongst the 
citizens, a superior restlessness under restraint, 
than is to be met with in the subjects of a monar- 
'chy. This spirit frequently manifests itself even in 
a career of military services, where the high inte- 
rests involved, (and in which they largely partake,) 
and the evident necessity of discipiine, might be 
supposed able io correctit. There can scarcely be 
a restraint more vexatious and disgusting to a 
grewn man than the initiatory lessons of the milita- 
ry art. Military discipline consists in the obser- 
vance of a number of minute particulars which 
to the novitiate in arms, have no apparent object; 
but which form the links of a beautiful and connec- 
tedsystem. It is believed, that to this cause is te 
|be attributed the little progress which has beeu 
| made in training the militia of the United States; 
, nor is there much prospect that any change of sys- 
item could, with regard to the present militiu, pro- 











| duce the result at which we aim. 
| In searching for landmarks to guide us to our ob. 
ject, it will be in vain that we direct our atiention 
to the modern nations of Europe; from them we can 
borrow nothing to aid our purpose: governments 
formed upon artificial distinctions in society— which 
estimate their security, by the inability of their sub- 
jects to resist oppression, can furnish a free people 
with no guides in organizing a system of defence 
which shall be purely national. We are, however, 
not without resource. 


The ancient republics from which we have drawra 
many of the choicest maxims upon which to found 
our civil institutions, will furnish also a most per- 
fect model for our system of national defence. The 
whole secret of ancient military glory—the founda- 
tion of that wonderful combination of military skill 
and exalted valor which enabled the petty republic 
of Athens to resist the mignty torrent of Persian 
‘invasion; which formed the wolls of Sparta, and 
| conducted the Roman legions (induenced indeed by 
‘umhallowed motives) to the conquest of the world, 
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will be found in the military education~of their 
youth. The victories of Marathon and Platea, of 
Cynocephele and Pydna, were the practical results 
of the exercises of the Campus M«rtius and Gym. 
nasia. It ison a foundation of this kind, and of 
this kind only, that an energetic national militia 
can be established. 

“An examinajion into the employments and obli- 


gations of individuals comprising the society,” says, 


genetal Knox, “will evince the impossibility of dif- 
fusing an adequate knowledge of the art of war by 
any other means than a course of discipline during 
the period of non-age; the time necessary to acquire 
this important knowledge cannot be afforded at any 
other period of life with so little injury to the pub- 
lic or private interests.” Nothing is more true than 
what is here advanced, and yet it is most singular 
that the amiable and patriotic secretary should 
have founded his plan upon a course of instruction 
to commence within the limits of non-age, indeed, 
but at so advanced a period of it, that all the objec- 
tions which coud be made to disciplining the mili- 
tia at a more advanced age will apply equally to it, 
with the addition of others which are more cogent, 
and which are supposed to be inherent in the sys- 
tem itself. Of his advanced corps, composed of the 


~ 


That a corps of the military institutions should 
be formed to attend to the gymnastic and. elementa- 
ry part of education in every school in the United. 
States, whilst the more scientific part of the art of 
war shall be communicated by professors of tactics 
to be established in all the higher seminaries. 

The committee are fully aware that the estab- 
lishment of an institution which from its nature is 
calculated to produce an important change in the 
manners and habits of the nation, will be received 
with caution and distrust, by a people jealous of 
their liberties, and who boast of a government which 
executes its powers with the least possible sacrifice 
of individual rights. An encroachment upon indi- 
vidual rights forms no part of their system. It is 
not a conscription which withdraws from an anx- 
ious parent, a son for whose morals he fears more 
than for his life. It is not a Persian or Turkish 
mandate to educate the youth within the purlieus of 
a corrupt court, but a system as purely republican 
in practice as in principle. 

The means are furnished by the government, and 
the American youth are. called upon to qualify 
themselves under the immediate inspection of their 
parents, or of tutors chosen by their parents, for the 





youth of 18, 19, and 20 years of age, those of 18 and 
19 are to be drawn out for thirty days in each year, | 
and those of 20 for ten days, to be instructed in| 
camps of discipline. 

It has been strongly urged against this plan, that! 


sicred task of defending the liberties of their coun- 
try. 

Although the system of general Knox widely dif- 
fers from that which has been recommended by the 


|committee, his opinion of the effects to be produced 


by it is conceived to be more particularly applica- 





the separation of the youth, at that critical age, |ble to the latter. “If the United States,” says he, 
from the superintending vigilance of their parents |“‘possess the vigor of mind to establish the first in- 
and guardians would be a very dangerous step, and stitution, for the military instruction of the youth, 
that the loss of time from the pursuit of their pro-|it may reasonably be expected to produce tle most 
fessions and occupations would prove to them a ‘unequivocal advantages. A glorious national spi- 
most serious evil. sap rit will be introduced with its extensive train of 

Whatever force there may be in these objections, | political consequences. The youth will imbibe a 
the committee are fully persuaded that the im-'love of their country, reverence and obedience to 
provement to be derived from the execution of this! its laws, courage and elevation of mind, openness 
plan, would not compensate for the expense and | and liberality of character, accompanied by a just 
loss of time it would occasion. The perfection of spirit of honor. In addition to which, their bodies 
discipline, as it regards the soldier, is the grace,} will acquire a robustness, greatly conducive to their 
the precision, and address with which he performs personal happiness: while habit, with its silent, but 
certain evolutions. To arrive at this perfection efficacious operations, will durably cement the sys- 


long continued practice is essential. 

And since it must be evident, that the time ne-| 
cessary for this purpose cannot be taken from the) 
avocations of our citizens, after they have arrived | 
at the age of manhood, the only alternative is to de- 
vise a system of military instruction, which shall 
be engrafted on and form a part of the ordinary edu- 
cation of our youth. 

The organization of a system, thus extensive in| 
its operations, must necessarily be a work of some 
time and difficulty. The want of statistical infor- 
mation will prevent the committee from submitting’ 
to the house, at this time, more than the outline of 
their plan. It is embraced in the following propo- 
sitions: 

As the important advantages of the military part 
of the education of the youth, will accrue to the 
community and not to the individuals who acquire 
it, it is proper that the whole expense of the estab- 








lishment should be borne by the public treasury. | 
That to comport with the equaliiy, which is the’ 
basis of our constitution, the organization of the es-; 
tablishment should be such as to extend, without}! 
exception, to every individual of the proper age. 
That to secure this, the contemplated military in- 
struction should not be given in distinct schools, 
established for that purpose, but that it should form 
a branch of education in cvery school within the} 


United States. . 








tem” 

That the house may possess all the information 
necessary to act upon this important subject, the 
committee respectfully recommeid the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be required 
to prepare and lay before this House, at the next 
session of congress, a plan for the military instruc- 
tion of all the youth of the United States in the way 
which is best calculated for the purpose, with as 
little injury as possible to the ordinary course of ed- 
ucation. 

ESTIN ATES 
Of the expenses of training the oficers and sergeants 
of the militia of the United States’ hese estimates 
are made ona supposed number of one hundred 
thousand men, divided equally, as nearly as may be, 
into twenly five brigades. 


Ist. Estimate upon the supposition that the of- 
ficers and sergeants receive full pay, without ra- 
tions, or an allowance for rations or forage, except 
to the sergeants, for whom rations might be ne- 
cessary. 


Each brigade containing, according to estimate, 
4,000 men, will be composed of four regiments or 
forty companies. 

There would then be the following field and staff 
officers, who should attend the training. 
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1 Brigadier full pay, $lv4 
1 Brigade inspector, with the pay 
of major, 50 00 
4 Colonels, at $75 300 00 
4 Lieutenant colonels, at $60 240 00 
4 Majors, at $50 200 00 
40 Captains, at $40 1,600 CO 
4) Lieutenants, at $30 1,200 00 


104 00 


40 Second lieutenants, at $25 1,000 00 
160 Sergeants, at $8 pay, and $6 for 

rations 2,240 00 
Amount of expenses of one brigade, $6,994 00 





The adjutant to be taken from the line. 
Brigades 25. 
Expense of training officers for one 

month at full pay, of twenty-five 

brigades, or one hundred thousand 

men, $173,850 00 

And estimating the United States’ militia at a mill- 
ion, then the total expense of training the officers of 
the whole militia, would be some tiundred thous- 
anc dollars less than two millions. 

‘The following estimate is made, on the supposi- 
tion of the officers receiving only halt pay; tie esti- 
mate proceeds, however, upon a supposition that no 
oficer is to receive less than thirty dollars per 
month; and the sergeants full pay and rations. 

Second estimate for 10U,U00 men. 


1 Brigadier, half pay, 52 00 
i Brigade inspector, SU 00 
4 Colonels, half-pay, 150 00 
4 Lieutenant colonels, do. 120 00 
4M TOPS, $30 each, 120 OU 

120 Captams and lieutenants, at $30, 3,600 OU 

100 Sergeants, pay and rations, 2,240 00 





Mor officers of ove brigade, $6,312 VO 





Yor twenty-five brigades, $157,800 00 





And for 1,900,000, $1,578,U0U U0 
At thirty doilars per month, except sergeants, 
and leaving them on stuil pay and rations, then the 
amount would be varied, as will appear by the third 
eslimate, Viz: 
j54 Officers ina brigade of 4,009, at $30, 4,020 00 
16J Sergeants on full pay and rations, 2,240 00 





One brigade, 6,260 00 





For 100,000, making twenty-five bri- 


g.udes, 156,500 Ov 





And for one million, $1,565,000 00 





Copy of General Knox’s report on the arrangement 
und classification of the militia, made to the House 
of Representatives, on the 18th January, 1790. 

War Office, January 18th, 1790. 

SIR—Having submitted to your consideration a 
plan tor the arrangement of the militia of the Uni- 
ted States, which I had presented to the late con- 
gress, and you naving approved the general prin- 
ciples thereof, with certain exceptions, I now re- 
spectfully lay the same before you, modified ac. 
cording to the alterations you were pleased to sug- 
fest. 

_It has been my anxious desire to devise ana 

tional system of defence, adequate to the probable 

exigencies of the United States, whether arising 

‘vrom internal or external causes; and at the same | 





—- 


time to erect a standard of republican magnanimity, 
independent of, aud superior to, the powerful influ- 
ence of wealth. : 

The convulsive events, generated by the inordi- 
nate pursuit of riches or ambition, require that the 
government should possess a strong corrective arm. 

The idea is therefore submitted, whether an ef- 
ficient military branch of government, can be in- 
vented with safety to the great principles of liberty, 
unless the same shall be formed of the people 
themselves, and supported by their habits and man- 
ners. 

Ihave the honor to be, Sir, 
With the most perfect respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) H KNOX, 
Sec. for the War Department. 
The President of the United States. 
THE INTRODUCTION. 

That a w2ll constituted republic is more favora- 
ble to the lijerties of society, and that its princi- 
ples give an higher elevation to the human mind 
than any other form of government, has generally 
been acknowledged by the unprejud:ced and en- 
lightened part of mankind. : 

But it is at the same time acknowledged, that 
unless a republic prepares itself by proper ar- 
rangements to meet those exigencies to which all 
states are ina degree liable, that its peace and 
existence are more precarious than the forms of 
government in which the will of one directs the 
con:iuct of the whole, for the defence of the nation. 

A government whose measures must be the re- 
sult of multiplied deliberations, is seldom in a situ- 
ation to produce instantly those exertions which 
the occasion may demand; therefore it ought to 
possess such energetic establishments as should 


trol events as they arise, instead of being convulsed 
or subverted by them. 

It is the misfortune of modern ages, that gov- 
ernments have been formed by chance and events 
instead of system; that wiihout fixed principles, 
they are braced or relaxed, from time to time, ac- 
corling to the predominating power of the rulers 
or theruled. The rulers possessing separate inter- 
ests from the people, excepting in some of the high 
toned monarchies, in which all opposition to the 
will of the princes seems annihilated. 

Hence we look round Europe in vain for an ex- 
tensive government, rising on the power inherent 
in the people, and performing its operations entire- 
ly for their benefit. But we find artificial force 
governing every where, and the people generally 
made subservient to the elevation and caprice of 
the few: almost every nation appearing to be busily 
employed in conducting some external war; grap- 
pling with internal commotion; or endeavoring to 
extricate itself from impending debts which threa- 
ten to overwhelm it with ruin. Princes and min- 
isters seem neither to have leisure nor inclination 
to bring forward institutions for diffusing general 
strength, knowledge, and happiness; but they seem 
to understand well the Michiavelian maxim of po- 
litics—civide and govern. 

May the United States avoid the errors and crimes 
of other governments, and possess the wisdom to 
embrace the present invaluable opportunity of es- 
tablishing such institutions as shall invigorate, ex- 
alt, and perpetuate the great principles of freedom; 
an opportunity pregnant with the fate of millions, 
but rapidly borne on the wings of time, and may 





never again return, 


enrble it, by the vigor of its own citizens to con- 
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The public mind, unbiased , by superstition or)are formed; a principle ever ready to execute the 
prejudice, seems happily prepared to receive the} l»ws, and defend the state, must constantly exist. 
impressions of wisdom. The latent springs of hu-| Without this vital principle, the government would 
man action, ascertained by the standard of experi-|be invaded or overturned, and trampled upon by 
ence, may be regulated and made subservient to/the bold, and ambitious. No community can be 
the noble purpose of forming a dignified national | long held together, unless its arrangements are ade- 
char cter. . quate to its probable exigencies. 

The causes by which nations have ascended and} _ If it should de decided to reject a standing army 
declined, through the various ages of the world,|for the military branch of the government of the 
mar be calmly and accurately determined; .nd the| United States, as possessing too fierce an aspect, 
United States may be placed in the singularly for-}and being hostile to the principles of liberty, it 
tunate condition of commencing their career of em.-/ will follow, that a well constituted militia ought to 
pire, with the accumulated knowledge of all the| be established. 
known societies and governments of ‘he globe. A consideration of the subject will show the im- 

The strength of the government, like the strength, practicability of disciplining at once the mass of the 
of any other vast and complicated machine, will| people. All discussions on the subject of a pow- 
depend on a due adjustment of its several parts.} erful militia, will result in one or other of the fol- 
Its agriculture, its commerce, its laws, its finance, ; lowing principles. 
its system of defence, and its manners. and habits,{ Ist. Either efficient institutions must be estab. 
all require consideration, and the highest exercise) lished for the military education of the youth, and 
of political wisdom. that the knowledge acquired therein shall be dif- 

It is the intention of the present attempt to sug | fused throughout the community, by the mean of 
sest the most efficient system of defence which may | ro‘ation: Or, 
be compatible with the interests ofa free people: a} 2dly. That the militia must be formed of substi- 
system which shall not only produce the expected, tutes, after the manner of the militia of Great Brit- 
effect, but which in its operations, shall also pro-) ain. 
duce those habits and manners which willimpart| Ifthe United States possess the vigor of mind to 
strength and durability to the whole government. | establish the first institution, it may reasonably be 

The modern practice of Europe, with respect to; expected to produce the most unequivocal advanta- 
the employment of standing armies, has created|ges. A glorious national spirit will be introduced, 





- such @ mass of opinion in their favor, that even phi-| with its extensive train of political consequences. 


losophers, and the advocates for liberty, have fre-; The youth will imbibe a love of their country; rev- 
quently confessed their use, and necessity, ia cer-| erence and obedience to its laws; courage and ele- 
tain cases. | vation of mind; openness and liberality of character, 
But whoever seriously and candidly estimates the! accompanied by a just spirit of honor; in addition 
power of discipline, and the tendency of military! to which, their bodies will require a robustness, 
habits, will be constrained to confess, that whatev-; greatly conducive to their personal happiness, as 
er may be the efficacy of a standing army in war, well as the defence of their country; winle habit, 
it cannot in peace be considered as frien ily to the | with its silent, but efficacious operations, will dura- 
rights of human nature. The recent instance in| bly cement the system. 
France cannot with propriety be brought to over-! Habit, that powerful and universal law, incessant- 
turn the general principle, built upon the unitorm| ly acting on the human race, well deserves the at- 
experience of mankind. It may be found on exam-! tention of legislators. Formed at first in individu- 
ining the causes that appear to have influenced the} als, by separate and almost imperceptible impulses 
military of France, that while the springs cf power; until at length it acquires a force which controls 
were wound up in the nation to the highest pitch,; with irresistible sway. The effects of sulutary or 
that the discipline of the army was proportionably | pernicious habits, operating on a whole nation are 
relaxed. But any argument on this head, may be immense, and decides its rank and character in the 
considered as unnecessary to the enlightened citi-| worll. 
zens of the United States. | Hence the science of legislation teaches to scru- 
A small corps of well disciplined and well in-/tinize every national institution, as it may introduce 
formed artillerists and engineers, and a legion for | proper or improper habits, to adopt with religious 
the protection of the frontiers, and the magazines | zeal the former, and reject with horror the latter. 
and arsenals, are all the military establisiment) A republic, constructed on the principles herein 
which may be required for the present use of the! stated, would be uninjured by events, sufficient te 
United Stutes. /overturn a government supported solely by the 
The privates of the corps to be enlisted for « uncertain power of a standing army. 
certain period, and after the expirationof which, ‘The well informed members of the community, 
to return to the mass of the citizens. actuated by the highest motives of self-love, would 




















An energetic national militiais to be regarded as 
the capital security of a free republic; and not a 
standing army, forming a distinct class in the com-, 
mtinity. 

It is the introduction and diffusion of vice and) 
corruption of manners into the mass of the people, 
that renders a standing army necessary. It is when} 
pitblic spirit is despised, and avarice, indolence, 
and effeminacy of manners predominate, and pre-| 
vent the establishment of institutions which would 
elevate the minds of the )ouths in the paths of vir- 
tue ant honor, that a standing army is formed and_ 
rivetted forever. 

While the human character remains unchanged, | 
and society and governments of considerable extent) 





form the real defence of the country. Rebellions 
would be prevented, or suppressed with ease. Inva- 
sions of such a government would be wnderi:ken 


only by madmen; and the virtues and knowledge of 


the people, would effeciually oppose the introduc- 
tion of tyranny. 

But the second principle—a militia of substitutes, 
is pregnant in a degree, with tie mischicfs of a 
standing army, as itis highly probabie the substi- 
tutes from time to time, will be nearly the same 
men, and the most idle and worthless part of the 
community. Wealthy families, proud of distinc- 


‘tions, which riches may confer, will prevent their 


sons from serving in the militia of substitutes; the 
plan will degenerate into habitual contemp!; 4 
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standing army will be introduced, and the liberties 
of the people subjected to all the contingencies of 
events. 

The expense attending an energetic establish- 
ment of militia may be trongly urged as an objec. 
tion to the institution. But it is to be remember 
ed, that this objection is levelled at both systems, 
whether by rotation or by substitutes; for if the 
numbers are equal, ‘he expense will also be equal. 
The estimate of the expense will show its unimpor. 
tance when compared with the ‘magnitude and be- 
neficial effects of the institution. 

But the people of the United States will cheer- 
fuliy consent to the expenses of a measure calcula- 
ted to serve as a perpetual barrier to their liber- 
ties. Especially as they well know that ‘he dis- 
bursements will be made among the members of 
the same community, and therefore cannot be in- 
jurious. Belts 

Every intelligent mind would rejoice in the es- 
tablishment of an institution, under whose auspices 
the youth and vigor of the constitution would be 
renewed with each successive generation, and which 
would appear to secure the great principles of 
freedom and happiness against the injuries of time 
and even's. 

‘he following plan is formed on these general 
principles: 

Ist. That it is the indispensable duty of every 
nation, to establish all necessary institutions for its 
own perfection and defence. 

2dly. That it is a capital security to a free state, 
forthe great body of the people to possess a com- 
petent knowledge of the military art. 

3dly. That this knowiedge cannot be attained in 
the present state of society, but by establishing 
adequate institutions for tbe military education of 
youth; and that the Knowledge acquired therein 
should be daffused throughout the community, by 
the principles of rotation. 

4thly. That every man of the proper age and 
ability of body, is firmly bound by the social com- 
pact, to perform, personally, his proportion of mil. 
tary duty for the defence of the state. 

Sthly. That all men of the legal military age, 
should be armed, enrolled, and held responsible for 
ditterent degrees of military service. 

And, 6thly That, agreeably to the constitution, 
the United States are to provide for organizing 
arming, and disciplining the militia; and for gover- 
ning such part of them as may be employed in 
the service of the United States; reserving to the 
states, respectively, the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by congress. 

THE PLAN. 

The period of life on which military service shall 
be required of the citizens of the Umted States, to 
commence at eighteen, and terminate at the age of 
Sixty years. 

The men comprehended by this description, ex- 
clusive of such exceptions as the legislatures of the 
respective states may think proper to make, and 
allactual mariners, shall be enrolled for different 
degrees of military duty, and divided into three dis- 
tinct classes. . 

The first class shal] comprehend the youth of 
eighteen, nineteen, and twenty years of age, to be 
denominated the advanced corps. 

The second class shall include the men from twen- 
ty one to forty-five years of age, to be denominated 
the main corps. 

The third class shall comprehend, inclusively, 
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the men from forty-six to sixty years of age, to be 
denominated the reserved corps. 

Allthe militia of the United S:ates shall assume 
the form of the legion, which shall be the perma- 
nent establishment thereof. | 

A legion shall consist of one hundred and fifty- 

hree commissioned officers, and two thousand 

eight hundred and eighty non-commissioned offi- 

cers and privites, formed in the following manner: 
irst = The Legionary Staff. 

One legionary, or major-general, two aids-de- 
camp of the rank of major, one of whom to be the 
legionary quarter-master, one inspector and deputy 
adjutant general, of the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
one Chaplain. 

Second The Brigade Staf. 

One brigadier-gener.1, one brigade-inspector, to 
serve as an aid de-c.mp. 

Third. The Regimental Staff. 

One lieutenant-colonel-commandant, two majors, 
one adjutant, one pay-master, or agent, one quarter- 
master. 

Fourth. Two brigades of infuntry. 

Each brigade of two regiments, each regiment 
of eight companies, forming two battalions, eacl 
company of a captain, lieutenant, ensign, six ser- 
geants, one drum, one fife, and sixty-four rank and 
file. 

Fifth. Two companies of riflemen. 

Exch company to have a captain, lieutenant, en- 
Sign, six sergeants, a bugle-horn, one drum, and 
sixty-four rank and file. we 

Sixth. A baitalion of artillery. 

Consisting of four companies, each to have a cap- 
tain, Captain-lieutenant, one lieutenant, six ser- 
geants, twelve artificers, and fifty-two rank and 
file. 

Seventh. A squadron of cavalry. 

Consisting of two troops, each troop to have a 
Captain, two lieutenants, a cornet, six sergeants, 
one farrier, one saddler, one trumpeter, and sixty- 
four dragoons. 

In cise the whole number of the advanced corps 
in any state, should be insufficient to form a legion 
of this extent, yet the component parts must be 
preserved, and the reduction proportioned, as near- 
ly as may be, to each part. 

The companies of all the corps shall be divided 
into sections of twelve each. It is proposed by this 
division, to establish one uniform vital principle, 
which in peace and war, shall pervade the militia 
of the United States. 

All requisitions for men to form an army, either 
for state or federal purposes, shall be furnished by 
the advanced and main corps, by means of the sec- 
tions. 

The executive government, or commander in 
chief of the mnulitia of each siate, will assess the 
numbers required, on the respective legions of these 
corps. 

The legionary general will direct the proportions 
to be furnished by each part of his command. Should 
the demand be se great as to require one man from 
each section, then the operation hereby directed 
shall be performed hy single sections. But if a iess 
number should be required, they will be furnished 
by an association of sections or companies, ac 
cording to the demand. In any case, itis probable 
that mutual convenience may dictate an agreement 
with an in‘ividual to perform the service required. 
lf, however, no agresment can be made, one must 
be detached by an indiscriminate draught, and tie 
others shall pay him a sum of money, equ«l to the 
average sum which shall be paid in tie same ie 
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gion for the voluntary performance of the service Jare to be instructed in the art of war, bul they are, 


required. in all cases of exigence, to serve as an actual de. 
li Case any sections, or companies of a legion, af- | fence to the community. 
ter having turnished its own quota, should have! Fhe whole of the armed corps shall be clothed 


more men, willing te engage tor the service re-|accotding to the manner hereafter divecied, armed 
quired, other companies of the same legion shall | xnd subsisted at the expense of the Uniteu States; 
have permission to engage them. ‘Fhe same rulejand all the youth of the suid corps, in each state, 
toextend to the different legions in the state. shall be encamped together, if practicable, or by 
The legionary general must be responsible to the | legions; which encampments, shall be denominated, 
commander in cief of the militia of the state, that} the annual camps of discipline. 
the men furnished are according to the dddeceiption, | The youth of eighteen and nineteen years, shall 
and that they are equipped’ in the manner, an.! | be disciplined for thirty days successively in each 
marched to the rendezvous, contormably to the or-|vear, and those of twenty years, shall be disciplin- 








ders tor that purpose. 'ed only for ten days in each year, which shall be 
The men who may be drafted, shall not serve | the last ten days of the annual encampments. 

more th three years at one time. } The noncommissioned officers and privates are 
The reserved corps being destined for the do. net to receive any pay, during the said time; but 


mestic defence of the state, shali not be obliged te/ the commissioned officers wili receive the pay of 
furnish men, excepting in cases of actual invasion,! their relative ranks, agreeably to the federal estab- 
or rebellion; and then the men required shall be | lishment, for the time being. 
furnished by means of the sections. | In order that the plan shall effectually answer the 
The actual commissioned officers of the respec. end proposed, the first day of January siball be the 
tive corps, shall not be included in the sections, fixea period, for all who atta'n the age of eighteen 
nor in any of the operations thereof. ‘years in any part, or Guring the course of each year, 
The respective states shall be divided into por- | to be enroiled in the advanced corps, anu to take 
tions or cistricts, each of which to contain, as near- the necessary oaths to perform personaily, such le- 
ly as may be, some complete part of a legion. ‘gal military service as may be direcied, for the full 
Every citizen of the United Staies, who shall and complete term of three years, to be estimated 
serve his country inthe field, for the space of one from the time of entrance into the said corps, and 
year, ev her as an officer or soldier, shall, if under) also, to t.ke an oath of allegiance to the state, and 
the ge of twenty-one years, be exempted from the | to the United States. 
service required in the advanced corps. If he shailli The commanding officer, or general of the ad- 
be above the aye of twenty-one years, then every) vanced legions of the district, shall regulate the 
year he shall so serve in the Reid, shall be estima- manner of the service of the youth respectively, 
ted xs equal to six years service in the main or re- whether it shall be the infantry, artillery, or caval- 
served corps, and shall accoraingly exempt him ry, but after having entered into either of them, no 
from every service therein for the said term of six. change should be uilowed. 
years, except in cases of actual invasion of, or re-| Each individual, at his first joming the annual 
bellion within the state in which he resides. And comps of discipline, will receive complete arms and 
it shall also be a permanent establishmen’, that six} accoutrements, all of which, previously to his be- 
years actual service in the fielu, shall entirely free|ing discharged from the s.id camps, he must re- 
every citizen from any further demands of service,;turn to the regimental quartermaster, on the pen- 
either in the militia, or in the fieid, unless in cases! alty of dollars, or months imprisonment. 
of invasion or rebellion. The said arms and accoutrements, shall be mark- 
Allactual mariners or seamen, in the respective ed in some conspicuous plaice, with the letters M. 
states, shall be registered in disiricts, ani divided! U. S. And all sales or purchases of any of said 
into iwo classes; the first class, to consist of all the | arms or accoutrements, shall be severely punished, 
seamen, from the age of sixteen to thirty years, in-| according to law. 
clusively; the second cless, to consist of ali those of} Andeach indiv cual shall ilse, on his first en- 
the aye of thirty-one to forty-five, inclusively. trance into the advanced corps, receive the soliow~- 
The first class shall be responsible to serve three | ing clothing: one hat, one uniform short coat, one 
years on board of some public armed vessel or ship, waistcoat, and one pair of overalls; which he shall 
of war, as a commissioned oflicer, warrant officer, | retain in his own possession, and for which he shall 
or private mariner, for which service, they shali re- | be held accountable, and be compelled to replace all 
ceive the customary Wages and emoluments. deficiencies during his service in the annual camps 
But should ‘the state not demand the said three] of ciscipline. 
years’ service durmg the above period, trom the, Those who shali serve in the cavalry, shall be at 
age of sixteen to thirty years, then the party to be: the expense of theirown horses and uniform hel- 
exempted entirely therciren. imets, and horse furniture; but they shall receive 
The person so seiving, siiall receive a certificate | toiage for their horses, swoids, pistols, and cloth- 


~ 


of his service, on parchment, aceurding to the torm! ing, equal in value to the infantry, 
which shall be direcied, which shall exempt him) At ine age of twenty-one years, every individual 
from any other than voluntary service, unless on | having servedin the manner and for the time pre- 
sucii exisencies as may require the services of all | scribed, shall receive an honorary certificate there- 
the memvers of the community. lof on parcliment, and signed by the legionary gene- 
The second class shall be responsible for a propo-| ral and inspector. 
sition of service, in those Cases, to which the first! The names ofall persons to whom such certifi- 
class shall be unequal cates shall be given, shall be fairly registered, in 
The numbers | quired, shall be furnished by sec. | books to be provided for that purpose. 
tions, in the same munner as is prescribed for the} And the said certificate, or an attested copy of 
sections of the militia. the register aforesaid, shall be required as an indis- 
Of the Advanced Corps. |pensubie qualification for exercising any of the 
The advanced corps are designed, not only as|rights of a free citizen, until atter the age of 
Gol, in Which the youth of tiie United Siates years. 
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The advanced legions, in all cases of invasion, or 
rebeilion, s: ii on requisition of lawful authority, 
be v>liged to march to any place within ‘he Unit- 
ed S.ates, to remain embodied for such time as 
shall be directed, not lo exceed one year, to be 
computed from the time of marching from the reg 
iment parades, during the period of their being 
on such service, to be placed on the continentai 
es idlisiment, of pay, subsistence, clothing, forage, 
t-nts, camp equipage, aad all guch other allowan 
ces, 1s are Mae to the federal troops at the same 
tine, and under the same. circumstances. 

If tus miliary service so required, should be 
fur such a short period, as to render an actual issue 
of cloining unnecessary, then an allowance should 
be nad? i proportion to the annual cost of cloth- 
ing for the tederal soldier, according to estimates 
to be turnished for that purpose, from the war 
otfice of uae United States. 

la case the legions of the advanced corps should 
march to any piace, in consequence of a requisi 
tion of the general government, all legal and proper 
expenses of such march, shall be paid by che Onit- 
ei Siates. But shouli they be emoodied, and 
march in coasequence of un order, derived from 
tic autnority of the state to which they belong; anu 
for state purposes, then the expenses wiil be borne 
by the state. 

“Tae advanced corps s!iall be constituted on such 
principl s, that when completed, it will receive 
gue-taird part, and discharge one third part of its 
numbers an ually. By this arrangement, two-thirds 
of the corps will at all umes be cousi erably dt 
sciplined; oul as it wil! only receive those of eiga- 
teen yes, ic Will not be cumple:ed until toe third 
year after us imstituuon, ‘Vhose who have already 
attuined the ages of nineteen and twenty years, 
will, in the first imstance oe enrolled in the main 
CO's. 

But one half of the legionary officers to be ap- 


.tades; and those, whose duties require them to be 
on horseback, will receive forage in the same pro- 
portion. 

Every legion must have a chaplain, of respecta- 
ble talents and character, who besides his religious 
functions, should impress on the minds ot the 
youth, at stated periods, in concise aciscourses, the 
eminent advantages of free governments, to the hap- 
piness of society, and that such governments can 
only be supported by the knowledge, spirit and vir- 
tuous conduct of the youth; to be illustrated by the 
most conspicuous examples of history . 

No amusements should be admitted in camp, but 
those which correspond with war; the swimming of 
men and horses, running, wrestling, and such other 
exercises, as should render the body flexible and 
vigorous. 

The camps shouid if possible, be formed near a 
river, and remote trom large cities. The first is ne- 
cessary for the practice of the maneuvres, the se- 
cond io avoid the vices of populous places. 

The time of the annual encampments, shall be 
divided into six parts or periods, of five d.ys each. 
Vie first of which shall be occupied in acquiring 
the air, attitudes, and first principles of a soldier; 
the second, in learning the manual exercise, and to 
march individually, and in small squads; the third 
and fourth, in exercising and maneeuvring in detail, 
and by battasions and regiments. In the fifth, the 
youth of twenty having been disciplined during 
the two preceding »«nnual encampments, are to 
be included. Tais period is to be employed in 
the exercise and tactic of the legion, or, if more 
than one, in executing the grand maneuvres of the 
whole body, marching, attacking, and defending, in 
various forms, different grounds, and positions; in 
fine, in re presenting all the real images of war, ex- 
‘cepting the effusion of blood. 

Tie guards, and every ot‘uer circumstance of the 
camp, to be perfectly regulated. 








pointed the first, and the other, the second year of Each state will determine on the season, in which 


the establisiiment. 

The officers of each grade in the states respect- 
ively, oi tl be divided into three classes, which 
shali vy lot be numbered, one, two, and three, and 
one of the said classes, according to their num 
bers, shali be deranged every third year. In 





its respective annual encampments shall be formed, 
'so as best to suit the health of the men, and the 
general interest of the society. 

The United States to m.ke an adequate provis- 
ion, to supply the arms, clothing, rations, artillery, 
ammunition, forage, straw, tents, camp equipages, 


the fiist period of nine years, one-third part will | including every requisite for the annual camps of 


have to serve three, one-third purt six, and one 
third part nine years. But afier the said first 
period, the several classes will serve nine years, 
wich shall be the limitation of service by virtue of 
the same appointment; and in such cases, where 
there may not be three officers of the same grade, 
the limitation of nine years service shall be observ- 


discipline; and also for the pay and subsistence of 
the legionary officers, and for the following general 
staff one inspector general, one adjutant general, 
one quarlermaster general, with a depuly for each 
state, 

These officers will be essential to the uniformity, 
economy and efficacy of the system, to be appoint- 


. 


ed. All vacancies cccasioned by the aforesaid de-|ed in the manner prescribed by the constitution of 


rangements, or any casualties, shall be immediately 
filicd by new appointments. 

The captains ani subalterns of the advanced 
corps shall not be less than twenty-one, nor more 
than thirty-five; and the field officers shall not ex- 
ceed forty-five years of age. 

Eich company, battalion and regiment, shall 
have a fixed parade, or place at which to assemble. 
The companies shall assemble at their own parade, 
and march to the parade of the battalion, and the 
battalions to the regimental parade; and when thus 
embodied, the regiment will march to the rendez 


the United Suates. 

The quartermaster general shall be responsible 
to the United States for the public property of eve- 
ity species, delivered to him for the annual camps 
of discipline; and his deputy in each state shall be 
responsible to him. 

At the commencement of the annual camps of 
discipline, the deputy quartermaster will make reg- 
ular issues to the legionary or regimental quarter- 
masters, as the case may be, ofall the articles of 
every species, provided by the United States. 

The return forthe said articles, to be examined 


vous of the legion. Every commanding officer of aj and cerufied by the highest legionary or regiment- 


company, battalion, and regiment, will be accounts 


aljoflicer, as the case may be, whio shall be responsi- 


ble to his superior officer, that his command is in| ble for the accuracy thereof. 


the most perfect order. 


At the expiration of the annual camps of disci- 





The officers to receive subsistence money in lieu | pine, all public property, (clothing excepted) shall 


of provisions, in proportion to their respective 


be returned to the deputy quartermasier of the 
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state, who shall hold the legionary quartermaster } 
accountable for all deficiencies. All the apparatus 
and property so re.urned shall be carefully exami 
ned, repaired, and deposited ina migazine, to be 
provided in each state for that purpose, under the 
charge of the said deputy quartermaster, until the 
ensuing annual encampment, or on any occasion 
which may render a new issue necessary. 





sixteen, and terminated at the age of sixty years; 
but the youth of six.een do not commonly attain 
such a degree of robust strength, as to enable them 
to sustain, without injury, the hardships incident to 
the field; therefore the commencement of military 
service is herein fixed at eighteen, and the termina. 
tion, as usual, at sixty years of age. 

As the plan proposes, that the militia shall be di- 





Corporal punishments shall never be inflicted in 
the annual camps of disc:pline; but a system of 
fines and imprisonment shall be formed, for the 
regular government of said camps. 

Of the Main Corps. 

As the main and reserved corps are to be replen- 
ished by the principle of rotation, from the advanc. 
ed corps, and ultimately to consist of men who 
have received their military education therein, it 1s 
proper that one unifo m arrangement should per- 
vade the several classes. : 

It is for this reason the legion is established, as 
the common form of «ll the corps of the militia. 

The main legions, consisting of the great majori- 
ty of the menof the military age, will form the 
principal defence of the country. 

They are to be responsible for their proportion of 
men, to form an army whenever necessity shall dic- 
tate the measure; and on every sudden occasion, to 
which the advanced corps shail be incompetent, an 
adequate number of non-commissioned officers and 
privates, shall be added thereto from the main 
corps, by means of the sections. 

The main corps will be perfectly armed in the 
first instance, and will practice the exercise and mi- 
nauvres four days in each year; and will assemble 
in their respective aistricts, by companies, buttal- 
ions, regiments, or legions, as siall be directed by 
the legionary general; but it must be a fixed rul-, 
that in the popul us parts of the states, the regi 
ments must assemble once annually, and the legions 
@nce in three years. 

Although the main corps cannot acquire a great 
degree of military knowledge, in the few days pre- 
scribed for its annual exercise, yet by the constant 
accession of the youth from the advanced corps, it 
will soon command respect for its discipline, as 
well as its numbers. 

When the youth are transferred from the advan- 
ced corps, they shall invariably join the flank com. 
panies, the cavalry, or artillery of the main corps, 
according to the nature of their former services. 

Of the Reserved Corps. 

The reserved corps will assemble only twice an- 
nually, for the inspection of arms, by companies, 
battalions, or regiments, as shall be directed by 
each state. It will assemble by legions, whenever 
the defence of the state may render the measure 
necessary. 

Such are the propositions of the plan: to which 
it may be necessary to add some explanations. 


vided into three capital classes, and that each class 
shall be formed into legions, the reasons for which 
suall be given in succession. 

The advanced corps, and annual camps of disci- 
pline are instituted in order to introduce an opera- 
live military se:rit in the community; to establish 
a course of honorable military service, which will at 
the same time mould the minds of the young men, 
to a due obedience of the laws; instruct them in the 
art of war, and by the manly exercises of the field, 
form a race of hardy citizens, equal to the dignified 
task of defendiny their country. 

An examination into the employments and obli- 
gations of the individuals composing the socicty, 
will evince the impossibility of diffusing an ade- 
quate knowledge of the art of war, by «any other 
mean than a course of discipline, during the period 
of non-age. The time necessary to acquire this im- 
portant knowledge, cannot be afforded at any other 
period of life, with so little injury to the public or 
private interests. 

Without descending to minute distinctions, the 
body of the people of the United States may be di- 
vided into two parts; the yeomanry of the country, 
and the men of various employments, resident in 
towns and cities. In both parts it is usual for the 
male children, from the age of fourteen to twenty- 
one years, to learn some trade or employment, un- 
der the direction of a parent or master. In gene- 
ral, the labor or service of the youth during this pe- 
riod, besides amply repaying the trouble of tuition, 
leaves a large profit to the tutor. The circumstance 
is stated to show, that no great hardships will arise 
in the first operations of the proposed plan; a little 
practice will render the measure perfectly equal, 
and remove every difficulty. 

Youth is the time for the state to avail itself of 
those services which it has a right to demand, and 
by which it is to be invigorated and preserved; in 
this season, the passions and affections are strongly 
influenced by the splendor of military parade The 
impressions tie mind receives, will be retained 
through life. The young man will repair with 
pride and pleasure to the field of exercise; while 
the head of a family, anxious for its general wel- 
tare, and perhaps its immediate subsistence, will 
reluctantly quit his domestic duties fur any length 
of time. 

The habits of industry will be rather strengthen- 
ed than relaxed, by the establishment of the annu- 
al camps of discipline, as all the time will be ac- 








Although the substantial political maxim, which 
requires personal service of ali the members of the| 
community, for the defence of the state, is obliga- 
tory under all forms of society, and is the main 
pillar of a free government; yet the degrees there- 
of may vary at the different periods of life, consist-| 
ently wiih the general welfare, The public con.| 
venience may also dictate a relaxation of the gene 
ral obligation, as it respects the principal magi. 
strates and the ministers of justice and of religion, | 
and perhaps some religious sects. But it ought to} 
be remembered, that the measures of national im-! 
portance never should be frustrated by the accom | 
modation of individuals. 


The military age has generally commenced at} 








companied by the various military duties. Idleness 
anu dissipation will be regarded as disgraceful, and 
punished accordingly. As soon as the youth attain 
the age of manhood, a natural solicituce to establish 
themselves in the society, will occur in its full 
force. The public claims for military service, will 
be too inconsiderable to injure their industry. It 
will be sufficiently stimulated to proper exertions, 
by the prospects of opulence attending on the culti- 
vation of a fertile soil, or the pursuits of a produc- 
live commerce. 

It is presumed that thirty days annually during 
the eighteenth andi nineteenth, and ten days during 
the 20th year, is the least time that ought to be ap- 
propriated by the youth to the acquisition of the 
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miliary art. Tac same number of days migit be 
added during the 20th, as during the two precediny 
yeurs, were noi the expense an objection. 

Every means will be provided by the public to fa- 
cilitate the military education of the youth, which 
it is proposed shall be an indispensable qualification 
of a tree citizen, therefore they will not be entitled 
to any pay. But the officers being of the main 
corps, are in 4 different predicament; they are sup- 
posed to have passea through the course of disci- 
pline required by the laws, and to be competent to 
instruct others in the military art. As the public 
will have but small claims for personal services on 
them, and as they must incur considerable expenses 
to prepare themselves, to execute properly their 
respective offices, they ought to be paid while on 
actial duty. 

As soon as the service of the youth expires in the 
advanced corps, they are to be enrolled in the main 


portion of the several classes of which, would be 

nearly as follows: 

Firstly. The advanced corps, one-tenth 
composed of the youth, of the ages of 
eighteen, nineteen, and twenty years 

Secondly. The main corps, six-tenths and 
one-twentieth 

Thirdly. The reserved corps, two-tenths 
and one twentieth 


32,500 
211,250 
81,250 


I 


$25,(100 








The following estimate is formed, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the annual expense of the insti- 
tution, of the advanced corps, stating the same at 
thirty thousand men. 

Estimate of the expense of the annual camps of 
discipline, as proposed in the foregoing plan, aris- 
ing oneach of the first three years, and after that 














corps. On this occasion, the republic receives dis-|period, of the annual expense of the institution. 


ciplined and free citizens, who understand their | The first year. 
public rights, :nd are prepared to defendthem. —_ 10,009 suits of uniform cloathing stated 

The main corps is instituted, to preserve and cir-| at eight dollars, each suit of which shall 
culate throughout the community, the military dis- 
cipline, acquired in the advanceu corps; to arm the/10,000 rations per day for 30 days, each 
people, and fix firmly, by practice and habit, those! 
forms and maxims, which are essential to the life) The expense of four complete corps of 
and energy ofa free government. 

The reserved corps 1s instituted to prevent men 
being sent to the field whose strength is unequal to 
sustain the severities of an active campaign. 
by organizing and rendering them eligible for do- Straw, camp-kettles, bowls, axes, canteens, 
mestic service, a greater proportion of the younger 





and robust part of the community may be enabled, Annual proportion of the expense of tents 
in cases of necessity, to encounter the more urgent | 
duties of war. | 
It would be difficult, previously to the actual for. Four legionary standards 
mation of the annual camps of discipline, to ascer- Regimental colors 
tain the number in euch state, ef which it would be Consumption of pewder and ball, shot and 
composed. Tie trontier counties of several states | 
gre thinly inhabited, and require all their in ernal | 
jorce for their itamediate defence. There are other 
infant settlements, from which it might be injuri- Hospital department 
ous to draw away their youth annually, tor the pur- Contingencies of the quartermaster’s and 
pose of discipline. | 
No evil would result, if the establishment of the General staff, aijutant general, quarter- 
advanced corps should be omitted in such districts master general, inspector general, and 
for afew years. Besides, the forbearance in this 
respect would lessen the expense, and render the in- 
stitution more compatible with the public finances. | 
The several state legislatures, therefore, as best| 
understanding their local interests, might be invest-| 
ed with a discretionary power, to omit the enrol- 10,000 rations per day for thirty days, are 
ments for the aavanced corps, in such of their 
frontier and thinly inhabited counties as they may The expense of four complete corps of 
judge proper. | 
li the number of three millions, may be assumed | 
as the total number of inhabitants within the United 
States, half a million may be deducted therefrom | Four legionary standards 
for blacks; and pursuant to the foregoing ideas,| Regimental colors 
another half million may be deducted, on acsount| Forage for the cavalry 
of the thinly settled parts of the country. 
a he Proportion of menof the military age, from 
eignteen to sixty years, inclusively, of two millions | Hospital department 
of people, of all ayes and sexes, may be estimated | Con'ingencies in quartermaster’s and oth- 
at four hundred thousand. There may be deduci- 
ed trom this number, as actual mariners, about fifty| Ammunicion, damage to arms and accou- 
thousand, and a further number of twenty-five 
thous nd, to include exempts of religious sects, 
and of every other sort which the respective states 
may think proper to make. 
_ Phree nandred and twenty-five thousand, there- 
fore, indy be assumed as the number of operative, | Combined expenses of the frst and second 
‘cusible men, to compose the militia. The pro-| year 





Expense on the first year 








serve for three years discipline ¥ 80.000 
ration stated at 10 cents 30,000 
legionary officers of all descriptions for 
thirty days, including pay, subsistence, 
and forage 27,870 
But Forage for the cavalry 4,800 
and fuel <0,000 
for officers and soldiers, which may 
serve for eight annual encampments 3,000 
2,000 
1,009 
shells, damaye to arms and accoutre- 
ments, and artillery, and transportation 
of the same, stated at 25 000 
5,000 
other departments 15,000 


| their deputies 12,000 
| _— 
| Entire expenses of the first year 225,670 





Additional expenses on the second year. 





300,000 rations, at 10 cents 30,000 
legionary officers of all descriptions for 
thirty days, including pay, subsitence 
and forage 27,870 
2,000 
1,000 
4,80 
Tents, straw, camp-kettles, bowls, axes, 
canteens, and fuel 20,000 
5,000 
er departments 15,000 
trements 15,000 
| 2\),670 


He ee 
£429,0¢ 0 


%346,340 
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Additional expenses on the third year. | medeties the legion for the use of fire-arms, and 
The expense of 10,vuu rations for ten days, strenuously urges its adoption, in preference to any 
is 1V0,UU0 rations, at 10 cents %10,00 jother form. And the respectable and intelligent 


Forage 1,6UU | veteran, late inspector-general of the armies of the 

For the camp equipage 1¥,06 |United States, recommends the adoption of the 

Tents | 1,500 | legion.* 

Hospital stores 1,000] Upon a review,” says he, “of all the mibtary of 

Ammunition, damage to arms and aecou- Enrope, there does not appear to be « single form 
trements 10,000 | which could be safely adopiei by the United States. 

Contingencies in the quartermasters’s and They are unexceptionably different from each other; 
other departments 10,008 |and like sllother human institutions, seem to have 








Started as much out of accident as design. The 
44,100 local situation of the country, the spirit of the gov- 

Combined expenses of the first and second ‘ernment, the character of the nation, and in many 
year 346 34) instances the character of the prince, have all had 
~——~——— their influence in settling the foundation and dis- 

The total expense of the first three years 590,44U \cipline of their respective troops, and render it im- 
possible that we should take either as a model. 

It is to be observed, that the officers for four le-/ The legion, alone, has not been adopted by any, 
gions will be adequate to command the youth of/and yet [am confident in asserting, that whether 
eighteen, who commence their discipline the first /it be examined as applicable to all couniries, or as 
year, and that the same number ot’officers will be/it may immediately apply to the existing, or pro- 
required for the second year. Tne youth of the!bable necessity of this, it will be tound strikingly 
third year may be incorporated by sections, in the! superior to any other. 
existing corps, so that no additional officers will be Ist. Being a complete, and little army of itself, 
required on their account. it is ready to begin its operations on the shortest 
Hence it appears, that the, expense of notice, or slightest alarm. 

10,000 men for une year, amounts to 225.670; 2d, Having all the component parts of the largest 
20,000, for the second yeer, to 946,34) larmy of any possible desc: iption, it is prepared to 
30,600, for the third year, to 390,440 | meet every species of war that may present itself; 
If the youth of the three ages, of eighteen, And, ; 

nineteen, and twenty, be disciplined at 3d. As in every case of detachment, the first 

once, the last mentioned sum will be constitutional principle will be preserved, and the 

about the fixed annual expense of the embarrassments of draughting, and detail, which 
camps of discipline, from which, how- in armis differently framed, too often distract the 
ever, 1s to be deducted 6,000 dollars, commanding officer, will be avoided.” 

being the expense of the standards and It may easily suggest itself trom this sketch, that 

colors, the former of which will be of a in forming a legion, the most difficult’ task is to 

durable nature, and the* latter will not determine the necessary proportion of each species 
require to be replaced oftener than once of soldiers which is to compose it. 

in twenty years. 6,900' This must obviously depend upon what will be 

———-——_ the theatre, and what the style of the war. On the 

The annual expense of the advance plains of Poland, whole brigades of cavslry would 
corps, $384,440 be necessary against every enemy; but in the forests, 
and among the hills of America,‘a single regiment 

Thus, for a sum less than four hundred thousand would be more than sufficient against any. And 
dollars annually, which, apportioned on three mil- as there are but two kinds of war to which we are 
hons of people, would be little more than one eighth much exposed, viz: an attack from the sea side, by 
of a dollw each, an energetic republican militia an European vower, aided by our sworn enemies, 
may be durably established; the invaluable princi- settled on our extreme left, and an invasion of our 
ples of liberty secured, and perpetuated; and a dig: back settlements by an Indian enemy, it follows of 
nified national tabric erected on the solid foundation icourse, that musketeers and light infantry sliould 
of public virtue. ‘make the greatest part of your army. 

The main and reserved corps, must be perfectly The institution of the section, is intended to in- 
organized in the first instance, but the advanced terest the patriotism and pride of every individual 
corps wilnot be completed until the third year of jn the militia; to support tie legal measures of a 
its institution. free government; to render every man active in the 

Tie combination of troops of various descriptions public cause; by introducing the spirit of emula- 
inio one body, so as to invest it with the higiest and tion, anda degree of personal responsibility. 
greatest number of powers, in every possible situa-| Tne common mode of recruiting is attended with 
tion, has long been a subject of discussion, and a too great destruction of morals to be tolerated; 
difference of opinion. But no other form appears and is too uncertain, to be the principal resource 
so well to have sustained the criterion of time and ofa wise nation in time of danger. The public 
severe examination, as the Roman Legion. Tits | faith is frequently wounded by anworthy individu- 
formidable organization, accommodated to the pur- fals, who hold out delusive promises which can ne- 
poses of modern war still retains ils original en-'ver be realized. By such means, an unprincipled 
ergy and superiority. Of ihe ancients, Polybious | banditti are often collected, for the purpose of cle- 
and Weyetius have descrived and given the highest fending every thing that should be dear to freemen. 
encomiums of the legion. ‘fhe former, particularly |The consequences are natural: such men either 
in his comparative view of the advaniuges and dis- |desert in time of danger, or sre ever ready, on the 
advanteges ef the Macedonian ana Roman arms, 
and their respective orders of battles, has left to] * Vide letter addressed to the inhabitants of the 
mankind an insiructive and important legacy. Of/United States on the subject of an established m- 
the moderns the ifiustricus Mareschal Saxe has ‘litia. 
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slightest disgust, to turn their arms against their 
country. 

By the establishment of the sections, an ample 
and peimanent source is opened, whence the state, 
in every exigence, may be supplied with men, whose 
all depends upon the prosperity of their country. 

In cases of necessity, an army may be formed of 


citizens, whose previous knowledge of discipline, /§ 


wili enable it to proceed to an immediate accom- 
plishment of the designs of the state, instead of ex- 
hausting the public resources by wasting whole 
years in preparing to face the enemy. 

The previous arrangements necessary to form 
and maintain the annual encampments, as well as 
the discipline acquired therein, will be an excellent 
preparation for war. 

Tie artillery and its numerous appendages, arms, 
and accoutrements of every kind, and all species 
of ammunition ought to be manufactured within 
the United States. It 1s of Ingh importance that 
the present period should be embraced to establish 
adequate institutions to produce the necessary ap- 
paratus of war. 

I. is uaworthy the dignity of a rising and free 
empire, to depend on toreign and fortuitous sup- 

lies of the essential means of defence. 

The cloathing for the troops could with ease be 
manufactured within the United Siates, and the 
establishment in that respect would tend to the en- 
couragement of important manu factories. 

The disbursements made in each state for the 
rations, forage, and other necessary articles for the 
annual camps of discipline, would most beneficial- 
ly circulate the money arising from the public re- 
yente. 

The local circumstances of the United States, 
their numerous seaports, and the protection of 
their commerce, require a naval arrangement.— 
Hence the necessity of the proposed plan, em- 





bracing the idea of the states obtaining men on re- 
pudlican principles, for the marine as well as the 
Jand service. But one may be accomplished with 
much greater facility than the other, as the prepa- 
tion of a soldier for the field, requiresa degree of 
discipline, which cannot be learned without much 
time and labor; whereas the common course of sea 
service on board of merchant vessels, differs but 
little from the service required on board of armed 
ships, therefore the education for war, in this res 
pect, will be obtained without any expense to the 
State. All that seems to be requisite on the head 
of marine service is, that an efficient regulation 
should be established in the respective states, to 
register all the seamen, and to render those of a 
certain age amenable to the public for personal 
Service, if demanded withina given period. 

The constitution of the respective states, and of 
the United States, having directed the modes in 
which the officers of the militia shall be appointed, 
no alteration can be made therein. Although it 
may be supposed that some modes of appointment 
are better calculated than others to inspire the high- 
est propriety of conduct, yet there are none so de- 
fective to serve as a sufficient reason for rejecting 
an efficient system for the militia. It is certain that 
the choice of officers is the point on which the re- 





putation and importance of a corps must depend. 
Therefore every person who may be concerned In | 
the appointment, should consider himself as respon: | 
sible to his country for a proper choice. 

_ The wisdom of the states will be manifested by 
inducing those citizens of whom the late Amer- 
‘can army Was composed, to accept of appoint- 
ments in the militia, The high degree of military, 





knowledge which they possess, was acquired at too 
great a price, and is too precious te be buried in 
oblivion; it ought to be cherished, and rendered 
permanently beneficial to the community. 

The vigor and importance of the proposed plan, 
will entirely depend on the laws relative thereto, 
unless the laws shall be equal to the object, and ri- 
idly enforced, no energetic national militia can be 
established. 

If wealth be admitted as a principal exemption, 
the plan cinnot be executed. It is the wisdom of 
political establishments to make the wealth of indi- 
viduals subservient to the general good, and not to 
suffer it to corrupt or attain undue indulgence. 

It is conceded, that people, solicitous to be ex- 
onerated from their proportion of public duty, may 
exclaim against the proposed arrangement as an in- 
tolerabie hardship. But it ought to be strongly im- 
pressed, that while society has its charms, it also 
has its indispensable obligations. That to attempt 
such a degree of refinement as to exonerate the 
members of the community from all personal ser- 
vice, istorender them incapable of the exercise, 
and unworthy of the characters of freemen. 

Every state possesses, not only the right of per- 
sonal service from its members, but the right to re- 
gulate the service or principles of equality for the 
general defence. Ail being bound, none can com- 
plain of injustice, on being obliged to perform his 
equal proportion. Theretore, it ought to be a per- 
manent rule, that those who in youth decline or re- 
fuse to subject themselves to the course of military 
education, established by the laws, should be con- 
sidered as unworthy of public trust, or public hon- 
ors, and be excluded therefrom accordingly. 

Ifthe majesty of the laws should be preserved in- 
violate in this respect, the operations of the propo- 
sed plan would foster a glorious public spirit, in- 
fuse the principles of energy, and stability in the 
body politic, and give an high degree of political 
splendor to the national character. 








Debate on the Seminole War. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, Jan. 8. 

In committee of the whole on the state of the 
Union, the following resolution, reported by the 
committee on military affairs, was under considera- 
tion, viz: 

Resolved, That the house of representatives of 
the United States disapproves the proceedings in 
the trial and execution of Alexander Arbuthnot and 
Robert C. Ambrister. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, commenced the debate, 
by observing, that although he concurred in opinion 
with the military committee, as expressed in their 
report under consideration, yet he thought they 
had not gone far enough. There were other mat- 
ters, arising out of the Jate Seminole war, which he 
thought of infinitely greater importance, and, in 
comparison with whic}, indeed, the trials of Arbuth- 
noi and Ambrister were objects of but secondary 
consideration. As highly, therefore, as he disap- 
proved the proceedings in the trial of these men, 
yet as, by the report, the matters to which he had 
allusion were not presented for consideration, he 
held in his.hand certain resolutions which it was 
his intention to propose, by way of amendment to 
the report of the military committee. [Mr, Cobb 
here read the amendment which he subsequently 
moved.}] From these resolutions, the commi'tee 
of the whole would observe that it was his inten- 
tion to openthe whole field of debate, and to pre. 
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sent for discussion, not only the tria/s of these men, 
but the capture of the Spanish posts of St’ Marks, 
Pensacola, and Berancas, in which, he believed, 


there had heen » most flagrant ‘reach of the con- . 


stitu'ion of the United Stites. But as, notwith- 
standing the amendment he was about to propose, 
the resolution of the military committee would 
stand first in order, he would proceed to make a 
few remarks as to the subject ma ter of that resolu 
tion. Hethought he could promise that the com. 
mittee should not be long detained by the observa. 
tions which he might have the honor to make either 
upon this resolution or those which he would lay 
upon the table, as, at that early period of the 
discussion, it was not necessary to present to the 
committee any thing more than what he consider- 
ed the leading points, reserving to himself the right 
of speaking, as to particulars, at some future period, 
if he should find it necessary. 


In attending to the trials by court martial of 


those two Enzlishmen, the first objects for cor. 

sideration wich presented themselves, were the 
charges ex)ibited against them. Reasoning upon 
the supposition that they were true, he was per | 


fecily at a loss to know wat lw, martial, municipsl.' men, were convicted. 
Against what lew had! upon it, for he did not intend to analize it. 
He was not certain that he per- | had understood, and no doubt correctly, that the 


or national was violated. 
they offended ? 


prese‘, simpl. :odeny that they were, until -hosé 
who differed from him in opinion attempted to 
prove the ffirnative of the question. 

_ Mr. C thought it would be an attempt equally 
fruitless to prove that the matters charged ag: inst 
these individuals constituted sn offence against 
national law, for which they were answerable be. 
fore a court martial. He did not profess to be 
deeply read in the law of nations. He had, how. 
ever, séurched, in the hope that he could find some 
justification for this most nove! proceeding, all the 
/wri'ers on that subject, upon whose works he had 
been able to lay his hands. He had commenced 
and prosecuted this search under the most anxious 
| wish for success. It had been an object of great 
'solicitude with him to rescue both the court and 
the general who ordered it, from the imputation of 
|injustice. Hz had been compelled to desist, 
|chagrined and disappointed. If any other gentle. 
man had been fortunate, he should rejoice to learn 
it. Hecertainly could have no wish to remain in 
error. 

The next point occupied by Mr. Cobb was as to 
the evidence under which both, or one of these 
He siiould not say much 
He 


fect}: understood what was martis] law in this coun-| rules of evidence, in courts martial, differed very 


try. 
been explained und enforced by some, he must be 
compelled to consider it as paramount authority 
indeed; so high in its nature as that it could be 
made to suspend the constitution itself. He had not 
yet obtained his consent to give it this omnipotent 
effect, and he honed he never should He had 
thought, and vet believed, until he could have 
some proofs to the contrary, that it was contained 
in that body of laws established by the congress 


of the United States for the governmen of the ar-! 
my, commonly called the § Rules and Articles of 


war.” If he was correct in this opinion, (and he 


presumed no gentleman would controvert it,) he! 


Were he to view it in the light that it had| 


little, in principle, from those established in the 
‘couris of common law. It was so declared, he be. 
lieved, by the only American authority, (Macomb 
on martial law,) that he Knew any thing of, on that 
‘subject. He presumed it would not be denied. 
But, sir, said he, if.we test the evidence pro‘uced 
_in those trials by these rules, we shall blush at the 
shameful perversion of justice therein displayed. 
The evidence of papers, not produced or accounted 
for, the belief of persons whose testimony of fucts 
ought to have been coubted, Acavsay, and that of 
| Indians, negrves, or sthere who, had they been pre. 
'sent, could no have been sworn, were all indiscri- 
/minately admitted and acted upon Miserxhle 


had searched in vain, (ind he had used no little | indeed, will be the precedents established by thie 
industry to discover) for that cliuse against which | court martial for others which may hereafter be 


Arbuthnot and Ambrister had offen4ed, in the com- | 


mission of the acts charged against them, and for 
which they were convicted It was true, there was | 
a clause su'jecting to death those who should be 
convicted of being “spies.” But, although these) 


men, or one of them, was charged with this, yet | 


he was acquitied of that charge, and for that rea- 
son it would be unnecessary to take further n tice 
of it. The offence for which they were convicted 
and suffered death, was that of “exciting and 
stirring up the Creek Indians to war against the 
United States and her citizens, they being subjecis 
of Great Britain, with whom the United S ates are 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


furmed! More need not bes id on this subject. 

Mr. C next called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the sentence under which Ambrister was 
executed. He had strong doubis whether, upon 
giving a fair construction to the rules and articles 
of war, the proceedings of the court martial ought 
not to have been laid before the president of the 
United -itates before the sentence was carried into 
effect. But he waived the examination of this 
qitestion. It seems that the court first sentenced 
Ambrister to be shot: but one of the members hav- 
iny «sked a reconsideration of the sentence, before 
the proceedings were committed to the command- 


at peace;” “of aiding, abetting, and comforting the; ing general, 1t was allowed, and another punish- 


enemy, and supplying them with ihe means of var;”’ | 
‘and leading and commanding the Lower Cre k: | 
in carrying on war agaiast the United States.”’— | 
Admit the truth of the facts contained in tiese 
charges, are they declared penal in any pari of the | 
rules and articles of war? Or are they therein | 
declared to be proper subject matters for trial be. 


fore a court martial? If they were not, it follo ved, | 


; Mag *Miper 
ment awarded, as ignominious in its nature as 


imegination could weli conceive, but which yet 
soarec life. Now, will it be contended that this 
-econsideration and change of sentence did not, 
to all intents and purpose, render null and void the 
firs' sentence? C.nit be said, wit!. any trutl, that 
tere was any other sentence than the one last 


passed, inthe csse? Bat, urfortunately, the first 


as a consequence, that the commanding goneral| se viene» was not erase! from the proceedings of 


had transcended his powers in ordering te c:urt,/thecour . 


and that the court itself liad stretched is powers | 
to an unwarrantable length, in acting upon matters | 
not cognizable before then. It would be arguing 
to little purpose to prove, that the crimes contained 
in these charges were not embraced in he rules 
and articles of war. It would be sufficieut, at 


It is (here found by the general, when 
they were subinitie’ to him, and, by a high stretch 
of power, he avails himself of it—“approves the 
fi. jing avd first sentence—disapproves of the re- 
consideration und last sentence,” and directs the 
ma o be execu'ed! To me, sir, ssid Mr. C. this 
proceeding has upon its face a cruelty that excites 
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my greatest disapprobation. The last thing to 
which Mr. C. would call the attention of the com. 
mittee was the principle by which the command 
ing general professes to have been governed in 
ordering the execution of Ambrister, and which, 
in its extent, as contended by the repert of the 
committee under consideration, applied with equal 
force to the case of Arbuthnot. It is in these words: 
“It is an established principle of the law of na- 
tions, that any individual ofa nation making war 
against the citizens of another nation, they being 
at peace, forfeits his allegiance, and becomes an 
outlaw and a pirate.’ .The military committee, 
in their report, have very properly denied the 


—: === <= 


authority by which they were to be established» 
was that in whose hands was vested the right of 
declaring war. In their establishment, the character 
of the nation for justice, for humanity, &c. was 
deeply involved. Who, he asked, were the legiti- 
mate guardians of the character of this nation, but. 
congress—the war-declaring power ?——Mr. C. 
thought he was not singular in this opinion, He be- 
lieved that the late president of the U. States. the 
virtuous James Madison, was of the same opinion. 
For when, during the late war, it was thought neces- 
sary to apply the retaliatory principle, did he be- 
lieve himself clothed with power to do it, although 
commander in chief? No—he believed it was in 





establishment of any such principle in the law of\congress alotie. To congress he applied for the 


nations. Sir, said Mr. C. I boldly challenge any 


power, and, by a special act, they conferred it on 


man of common sense to prove the existence of|him: Mr. U. thought this case should be considered 


such a principle, to the extent it is here laid down. 
Reason, propriety, justice, and humanity, all cry 
aloud against such a principle! So far as my 
researches have gone, it is absolutely denied by 
the writers on national law; and, I sincerely hope, 
will be absolutely denied by every member of this 
committee. If this principle was true, then La 
Fayette, De Kalb, Pulaski, and a large host of 
foreigners, who joined the standard of our fathers 
in the revolution, and, by their blood, and at the: 


as conclusive authority, 

But he would enquire how long this. retaliating 
principle, even wpon savages, had been in opera- 
tion in this country? So far as his memory served 
him, the Seminole war afforded the first instance 
in which it had been exercised, from the time of 
the establishment of the provincial governments, 


up tothis day. In the Indian wars in the south, 
and in the north west, in the years 1793-4—5, he 
recollected to have heard of no instance of it. Dur- 





expense of their lives, aided in the establishment | ing the late war with England, white men were 
of the independence of this nation, were ‘“‘foutlaws|captured after the massacre at the river Raisin, 
and pirates;” and, had they been captured, were/|while fighting by the side of the savage, and were 
subj-ct to have been tried and senteaced to an not put to death. Nay gen. Jackson himself had 
ignominious death by a court martial. For, when!in bis hands the very leaders of the merciless band, 
they entered our service, (hey were “individuals of} who butchered the hundreds of his countrymen, 
a nation at peace” with England, and they, after|whose bones are now mouldering under the ruins 
they joined our arms, “made war upon England 'of fort Mims, and did not put them to death !— 
and her cijizens, and thereby forfeited their allegi-} Where then was his avenging arm? Why did he 
ance.” Sir, is this committee prepared to brand not then brandish the sword of retaliating justice? 
these men with the titles of “outlaws and pirates,”,No! He had not then clothed himself with such 
by their sanction to this principle? I will not yet |mighty powers. But now, when the United States 
believe it. ibhve no other enemies to contend with than the 

But, it may be said, that these Englishmen, hav-|small tribes of the Seminole Indians, aided by a 
ing “joined a savage nation, who observe no rules, |few negroes and Upper Creeks, it has become, ail 
and give no quarter,” we have a right to treat/at once, necessary, afier they have been defeated 
them precisely as we might treat the savages whom and dispersed, and their towns destroyed, to exer- 
they have joined, and that we would have a right| cise retaliation! In one day has the fair character 
to put the savages to death, upon a principle of|of this nation been blasted! That character for 
retaliation, Let this position for a moment be! justice and mercy in which we thought ourselves 
admitted, and yet it will be evident that the prin | pre-eminent, and of which we had so proudly boast- 
eiple under which we should proceed would be a|ed to the other nations of the earth, is now prostrat- 
very different one—to wit, that of retaliation. For,| ed as low as theirs. They can now say to us, boast 
even savages cannot regularly be put to death,|no more—you are not less crue! than other nations. 
until they refuse “to observe rules or give quarter.’’; But, sir, said Mr. C. I have done with this disagree- 








in order that the principle established by general 
Jackson may be applied, it must undergo a material 
amendment. Instead of the words in which it is 
couched, it should read thus—“It is an established 
principle of the law of nations, that any individual 
ofa nation, joining savages and barbarians who ob- 
serve no rules and give no quarter, and mzking war 
against the cit zens of another nation, they being 
at peace, becomes himself a savage and barbarian, 
and may be treated as such.” Under such a princi- 
ple, there would have been more justice, (humanity 





able subject. I turn with disgust from this nause- 
ous scene. 

Mr. Cubb then submitied the resolutions he had 
before read in his place, relative to:the capture of 
the Spanish posts in East Florida, as an amendment 
to the report of the military committee. Upon 
these resuiutions he presumed the door for a dis- 
cussion, as wide as could be, was opened. The 
first resolution pointed to an act of legislation, 
growing out of tne adoption of the resolution. sub- 
mitted by the military committee. The second 
disapproved the capture of the Spanish posts, as 
unconstitutional, and contrary to orders, and the 


Mr. C. then proceeded to enquire, whether the! third pointed to a legislative act arising out of such 
commanding general of the American army pos-| disapproval. 


sessed the power to exercise the right of retalia- 
lion? Ifin its exercise there is any responsibility, 
he contended it was placed upon the nation. They 
were acoountable to all.other nations for the man- 
ner in which they conducted their wars. ‘To the 
nation, therefore, it belonged, to establish the rules 


of war, by which it would be governed; and the 
Str. ro Vou. X¥. P 








A subject involving a breach of the constitution, 
said Mr. C. must at all times be an interesting one, 
to the nation and tocongress. Such he considered 
the one now presented to the committee of the 
whole. Tt ought to be discussed with calm deli- 
beration, but with firmness. He hoped he had not 
yet travelled out of this rule. If, contrary to bis 
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intention, he had done so, and thereby done mjury 

to the feelings of any, he regretted it, and would 
repair the injury by any means in his power To 

wards general Jackson, Mr. Cobb said, I hope I 
have not used language unnecessarily severe, or 
unsuited to the dignity of tis house. Such was 
not my intention. If I have betrayed a want of 
caution or calmness, I hope the committee will 
believe it proceeded more from the unr-flecims 
warmth of hurried debate, than from a wanton 
Cesire unnecessarily to assail feelings. To me ge 

neral J.ckson is porsonally a stranger. It is im- 
possible, therefore, that I can. entertain for him 
any personal enmiy. T kaow him only as a public 
man—and it is only in his public character that I 
have censvred his conduct. In doing so I have no 
personal wishes to gratify, no disappointed hopes 
io revenge, and no interests to promote, but those 
of the people. Sir, love my country—I love her 
charac.er-—I love her constitution. As the re 

presentative of the people of Georgis upon this 
floor, I should fecl myself criminal were L to pero. t 
to pass unnoticed the exercise of a power, which, 
in iis operation, has a tendency to sap the fair fabric 
of this sacred ins‘rument, establ’siied at the ex- 
pense of somuctr blood and treasure. 
usurpation of such apower, by any individual, I feel 
it my duty to rsise both my hand and my voice. 
t4. man can more highly appreciate the distinguish 
ed services of gen. Jackson than Ido. So far as 
those services have been virtuous and legal, [ have 
joined iny counirymen in crying ‘well done, good 
and fait. fl servant; and in bestowing upon him 
my plaudits and wanuest thanks. For sucii ser- 
vices Lamm still willing to join in crowding iatrels 
upon his head, until it bends under the weight af 


tuem. But, if they are to be acquired by his| 


trempling upon the constitution, and the best in- 
terests of this country, then shall [I wish to see 
e.c': teaf of these laurels fade, and fall in ruin to 
the ground. Nay, the very brow which they 
encircle, smk 
“Vo the vile dust from whence it sprung, 
“Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” — 


Against the, 
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the loss of this great nrerogative of peace and war, 
as from the military. If it should ever be usurped, 
Gepend upon it it will be bya military man. I! is 
natural to the public mind to admire warlike deeds. 
In the splendor of military achievements, our eves 
are blinded, and our reas*nis obscured. We hecome 
8” infatuated with the man that we lose sight of 
principle, and we are offering him our worship, be- 
fore we are aware that we have m delim a God. 
Sir, I much fear that this spirit of adulation has 
already pervaded the minds of the people of this 
country to a most injurious extent. 

But to the proof ofa violation of the constitu. 
tion: —This question might at once be put to rest, 
by shewing that a war has been commenced and 
prosecuted to,a concission, and calling upon those 
who conducted it for their authority in doing so. 
Sir, no such authority can be found in yonr statute 
book. Will it be denied that war has been pro. 
secuted against the Spanish authorities in Florida ? 
What is war,* but the exercise “of force, of vio- 
lence between nations, in the prosecution of their 
rights,” whether real or imaginary? Such gentie. 
men will find to be its definition, whether their 
own reason or the best writers upon this subject 
be consulied. Such it is defined to bein ‘he work 
which I holdin my hand (V«ttel.) Tht the Sparish 





posts were captured by the exercise of this force 
by the army of the United States, is most evident, 
from the communications of gen. J ckson with the 
|} war department. In his letter o 5th May, 1818, 
speaking of the cap'ure of St. Marks, he says, he 
entered it by “violence.” In his letter of 2' June 
following, detailing his operations against Pensa- 
cola, he says, “he demanded the surrender of that 
place, and entered it only with a sow of resistance” 
B rrancas he regularly invested; “mounted bat- 
teries against M;’? “commenced offensive opera- 
tions;” forced the Sn nish g-rrison to “capitulate,” 
_and granted them “more favorable terms than a 
‘conquered enemy would have merite!.” Here.then, 
vis furnished most abundant evidence of that very 
, circumsiance, of force, neces*ary to constitute war, 
|Of the capture of the Spanish posts by war, then, 
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Sir, upon the preservation of this instrument in its!there is no doubt. But this is not all. It was an 
purity, depends the freedom and the happiiess of |g f2nsive war. To give it the character of a defen- 
not oniy tbe present generation, but, as I would? size war, it must appear that our country had been 
fondly believe, of myriads of our posterity, yet! invaded, or was in imminent danger of invasion by 
unb ri! ‘the Spanish forces in East Florida, or elsewhere 

Bui to the point. That part of the constitution; Q-, if this was not the case, it ought, at least, te 
which believe to have been violated by the capture | be made to appear, thet our army, which had been 
of the Spanish posis, is the one vesting in congress | marched in'o East Florida, in pursuit of our Indian 
solely the power of cecluring war. Is it necessary enemv, had been attacked by the Spaniards; or that 
to enter upon « course of reasoning io prove the | they had arraye! themse!ves aguinst us, for the pur- 
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policy of vesting this power in congress, or in other 
words, in tlre people? I would fondly hope that 
there is ro man upon this floor, who wis es tosee 
it changed; and I feel thai I should be doing them 
an jujustice did 1 evea suspect them of such a wish. 
S, ciear, so self-evidem, is the policy of placing it 
where ure constitution has left it, that, if I am not 
mist.ken, the immortal authors of the letters of 
Publius, wovtd not condescend to consume one 
moment of time, or waste one solitary argumeéni 
in the proof of it. But such a discussion is now 
too late. it would be fruitless;—the point is ser- 
tied. Jt is vested in congress—in the people; and 
the true question is, will you preserve it io then. 
invio ate? Sir, so long as it is preserved to th: 
people, we bave the best security against the am 
biion of indiviiuals—we need fear no tyrants. I) 
iiss once los’, ruin is the consequence. 

And permit me Lere to observe, that from no 
nortienof he people bave we so much Cause to fear 


| pose of preventing that pursuit of our enemy.— 
| None of these cases appear to have happened. 
|The Spanish authorities spoke the language ot 
peice. Ihe minister of Spain was here. We had 
'a minister at Madrid; peace prevailed between the 
two nations, and negociations of a friendly kind 
were going on, Not a Spanish soldier had raised 
his hand, or pointed his musket against us, until 
the American army sat down b-fure St. M irks and 
Pensacola, for the purpose of capturing them. To 
cali it a defensive war, therefore, is idle. It is an 
outrege ttpon common sense. 

It «san offensive war to all intents and pur- 
poses. We had no territory in Eust Florida to 
claim from Spain. It must, therefore, have been 
oraseciicd to punish some wrong or prevent some 
threatened danger. ‘These are the legitimste ob- 
jects of offensive wars. They are so teclared to 
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be by the writers on the subject of war. That 
such precisely were our objects in the attack upon 
the Span:sh posts, is evident from the documents 
on our table, Noi that we had much threatened 
dancer to fear from them, for they threatened none 
_-what could we4ear from such a handful of soldiers 
gs Srain ‘here had—but because they had done us 
creat wrongs, Which 1t was our intention to punis?). 








the letter from the secretary at war to gov. Bibb. 
In that the secretary says, that “Gen. Jackson is 
vested with full powers to conduct the war in the 
manner he may judge best” This letter is dated 
more than a month after the cupture of St. Morks. 
Certainly no ‘full powers” as against the Spanish 
authorities are laid before us; and yet no intimation 
is given that gen. Jackson had exceeded his an- 


The presideat’s message, and, general Jackson’s | thority until orders were given to gen. Gaines to 
jeiters are filled wich the details of these wrongs. |restore Pensacola and Barrancas in the August 
Such of themas are urged as affording reasons for |following—and then it is not noticed, otherwise 
the attacls of St. Marks and Pensacola, are as fol. |than by directing restoration. 
lows. “That Spain had broken her treaty, by which} The last circumstance which I shall notice as 
sie was bound to restrain the Indians within her |inexplicable to me, is the fact that gen. Jackson 
territory from attacking us,” that, so far from do. ‘has never been called to account for his transcend- 
ing this she departed from a neutral conduct” ing his orders. Ail those circumstances do stagger 
and supplied the savages with arms, ainmrunition,;me. But shall be glad if they can be explained 
&ec. “encouraged them to m ke war on us,” “ave ;by gentlemen differing from mein opinion, and 
them refuge and pro‘ection,” “orotested against | who have taken a better view of the documents. I 
the invasion of East Florifa, and threatened to|have no wish to believe that there is any mystery 
resist force by fore,” sent “menacing letters to|in these proceedings. | 
en. J-ckso ,” and finally, because it was fared} Reasoning upon the presumption that all the 
«the Sp.wish posts might fall into he hands oF In.jorders ever issused in relaiion.to this war have 
dians.”? These reasons are song of them ridiculous | bees communicated to us, there is abundant cause 
jn thense:ve , and suc: as, to say the most of them, |'0 sav not only that gener:i Jackson was not 0 dered 
but causes of wir. They contain wrongs which \to attack the Spanish posis, but. was expressly 
cema d puorishment, forbidden to do so. It is fairly to be inferred from 
But who, Mr. ch-irman, authorized or directed /the message, that he acted without. orders. And, 
this war? Thai congress, the constitu:ional power,'if we can be permitted to refer to the unofficial 
declared it, wiil not be pretended. ‘th. executive | expose issued last summer, which every body knows 
had no power, had he been disposed. Whe presi-!contsined the views of the aciministration on this 
deat in his message disclaims any such power—*it subject, and therefore ought to be viewed almost 
belongs to congress alone,” says he, to ciange the as an official paper, he is there expressiy said to 
relations exis ing be: ween Spsin and the United |have acted “on his own responsibility.” The orders 
Sates Buc this is notall. If all the orders issued themseives afford ample proof that he did. I pre- 
to the general commanding ure laid before us, it is/sume no one will attempt to argue that the orders 
evident to me that the executive did not authorise laid before congress were not obligatory upon ge- 
this war upon the Spanish authorities expressly, or neral Jackson, because they were directed to gene- 
by impiication Far be it from me to entertain|ral Gaines. The president, in his messages of 25th 
the slight'est wish to charge the executive with |March, and at the opening of the session, has 
duplicity. I will not say that all the orders and | settled that question, and I see from the intima- 
correspondence between the executive and gene-/ tions given me by some gentiemen, who I know 
tal Jackson have not been laid before us. But, differ in opinion with me upon this interesting sub- 
candor compels me to say, that there is something ject, that they will not deny it. It vould be useless 
ali ‘ie mysterious to se upon the face of the docu- 1o do so. Let us see what those orders were. There 
ments before us. will proceed to state the|were several of them. But the most efficient one 
gr unds of this mysiery. In the first place I can-; was that of 16th December, 1817. In this, he is 
not account for the perfect confidence which gene-|authorized to “cross the Florida line, and attack 
ral Jackson shews, throughout his corresponde’ ce, the Indians within its limits, unless they shoud 
in the correctness of his proceedings, in which be shelter themselves under a Spenicsh fort. In the 
had clearly violated his orders, as T will hereafter | last event, you will immediately notifu this depuriment.” 
shew. He never expresses a doubt that his con-| Now, so far from this order’s giving authority to 
duct will be approved. Acting as he did, mani- 'attack the Spanish forts, it must be considered as 
fes\ly contrary to orders, he never even attempis te | containing an express prohibition. And why was 
excuse himself. He does not seem to think that he\this prohibition laid upon him?. For the best 











has overleaped his orders. He has no apprehensions, 
no fears, as to the opinion the executive migi:t 
form of his proceedings. And yet, if the orders 


possible reasons—lIst. because the president knew 
he could not give such an order, leading directly 
‘to war, without the authority of congress—and, 


on our table are ail that he r-ceived, it appears to|2dly, to put Spain in the wrong. Had the Indians 
me he must have known tht he had violated them. | been protected by a Spanish fort, there would have 
But I am somewhat staggered at another fact, if 1!been immediate cause afforded; and upon which, 
have made no mistake. In his letter of the 5:h of when added to the long list of other wrongs, con- 
May, 1818, which is the only one in which he’ gress might, if they chose, declare war. 
condescends to notice his instructions, hesays that’ Sir, let us next examine the grounds on which 
his measures have been adopied in pursuance of general Jackson excuses or justifies himself, and 
instructions from the war departme*t, and under\on which the executive have refused “io censure 
a firm conviction that they alone were calculated!bim,’ and may therefore be said to justify him 
to insure “peace and security to the southern frontier; They have been already enumerated. ‘They are, 
of Georgia.” These last words are given Lo us as ‘that Spain did not observe her ireaty, aided and 
a quotation, and, one would believe, from the ge-|abetted the Indians in war, excited them to war, 
neral’s orders. i have-not seen any order either to| furnished them with the means of war, gave some 
gen. Gaines or gen. Jackson containing these ex- }of them protection in their forts, bought the fruits 
pressions, But, yet I may be mistaken. of their depredations, and a general depariure from 
4+gain, taken in conneciiva witu these may be ‘a strict “neural course of their coaduct,” or, in 
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the words of the paper of the ‘ninority of the miii-; Where is the evitence of he allissce or «-socia- 
tary committee, “Ist. That Spain neglected to keep | tion ? 


J 
— Seo 


Where did the Spanish troops attack or 


her treaty, and thereby became a party in the war; /array themselves against us, until we attacked 


or 
Qdly. Was too weak to do so, and, theref re for 


them? And even then, cid they act in conjunction 
with the Indians? I anpeal to the candor of those 


Jeited her right of sovereignty.” How this forfeiture} who defend general Jackso.’s conduct, upon this 


shouid accrue to the United States, in preference | this subject ? 


to any other nation, remains yet to be explained, 


I ask them to lay their finger upon 
t::e dosument which is to establish the existence of 


I examine first the dreach of treaty by Spain. Ij such a warlike association between the Snaniards 


heg leave first to premise, that we are not now 


and Indians as will ideatify them as equally our 


consi‘lering what is cause of war with Spain, The| enemies, according te the definition given of this 


question is not between the United States and | compact by the law of nations. 


Spain. | 
shall be realy to deliver my sentiments. 


If, then, no such 


Whenever that question is presented, I | association is proven, the conduct of the Spanish 
Were it | authorities in East Florida furnisiied no more than 


necessary to decide upon tha! ques:ion, I should | ground of complaint, or, inother words, cause of war, 


say that there was ample cause of war. 


apologist of Spanish wrongs. 
Many and grievous wrongs. 


Spain has done us| wise nations could use no discretion. 


Even when [I have) person knows that it is the duty of nations to 
satisfied myself upon this point, it is still, however, 


I hope, |upon which this nation might have proceeded to 
therefore, no gentleman will suppose me to be the | deliberate. 


Every cause of war is not war, other- 
Yet, every 


deliberate when a wrong is done them. Ir is their 


a question of great moment to determine whether | duty to complain of the injury, and, if redress is 
the United States shall make war for those wrongs. | refused, then to calculate the chances of a war; to 


Upan that point also [I shall be ready to deliver 


my Opinion. 


examine her own means, the strength and resources 


But the true question before us, is | of her enemy, the probability of success in the con- 


between the United States and its own officer. Has | test, and finally to determine upon declaring war 


he exceeded his authority ? 


Has he, by an exercise | or not, as their honor aad their interest may <lictate. 


of usurped powers, involved, or attempted to involve|In the case under consideration, we might have 


the people of this nation in a war without their | chosen to overlook the injury done us. 


I do not 


consent, declared’ through their representatives ?, say that we would have done it, although I have 
Sir, it is my painful duty to say that general Jack-| some doubt whether this house, or the executive, 
son has, in the cases under consideration, snatched | entertain any serious ideas of going to war with 


from the people this most important right of mak- | Spain. 


But the circumstances of the nation, ina 


ing war only by their own consent, and that I can-| similar situation with another enemy, might have 


not approye of the conduct of the executive, whose} rendered it necessary to count the cost. 
duty it was to have called him toasevere account, | it had been Great Britain instead of Spain. 


in tolerating this high-handed act. 


I have yet to learn, that the breach of treaty | headlong manner? 


Suppose 
Think 
you that we should have proceeded in the same 


I venture to say not. What 


simply, and not followed by the immediate com-j| opportunity has the nation had to express its 
mencement of open hostilities, is itself war I‘ is| willingness to encounter a war with Spain? Are 
only cause of war 2 Suppose Spain to have wilfully | the wrongs which were done us such as that we 


broken her treaty, can the general of the United | mus: fight ? 
States’ army proceed to commence hostilities ? | everlooked ? 


Can the president himself do it? 


Are they such as that they cannot be 
T contend that they are such asa 


No, sir, it is} prudent nation may overlook, if she chooses. It 


only cause of war, upon which the war declaring | cannot be contended that they are stronger grounds 


power, which is congress, may proceed to dell- 


of complaint than “furnishing a determined succor, 


berate, and then declare war, as the interests of} allowing treops to be raised or advancing money.” 


the nation may dictate. 


A nation may excuse a 
breach of treaty, especially when it proceeds from] similar character. 


Although not precisely the same, yet they are of 
They are the evidences of a 


wesxkness—(Vattel, 230, 328) This exercise of| hostile disposition; they are evidences of a greater 


judgment, and discretion in exercising it, belongs,| regard for our enemy than ourselves. 


Now, the 


of course, to the war making power, in each go-| cases I have quoted, Vattel expressly declares to 


vernment. 


Unless, therefore, general Jackson| be such “as may be overlooked,” if in other respects 


possesses this power, he cannot be justified or ex-| the accustomed relations of peace are preserved— 


cused. 


Of the same character are “almost all the other! count for it. 


(Vattel, p. 328.) True, we may call them to ac- 
We may demand redress.. It was 


grounds upon which the capture of the Spanish | “new ground of quarrel” of which we had a right 


posts is excused, such as exciting the Indians to|to complain. 


war, supplying them with arms, giving information 


“We might expostulate with them, 
and, not receiving satisfaction, we might prosecute 


and advice, aud, in general, a depariure from neutral|our right and make war on them. But, in this 
conduct, by which, as is contended, Spain became | case, there must be a declaration”—(Vattel, 351.) 
a purty in the war with the Indians. Sir, they were} But, sir, this nation have had no opportunity to 


none of them direct and open acts of war. 
were only causes of war. 


They 


complain of Spain, and in case redress were refused, 


. I will not deny that if} to consult their interest in declaring war or not. 
there had been what the writers on national law} Whether willin 


or not, it has been declared to 


call a warlike association—(Vattel, 324, 328,) and| their hand, and those who bave done it are not 


resulting in the formation of common cause; for! even to be censured 


instance, if the Spanish authorities in Eas: Florida 
had, by agreement, united their interests and 
forces together, and either attacked us, or, thus 
uniied, repelied our attack upon the Indians, in 
that event, we should be compelled to make war 
upon them, by a regard to our own safety. No 
Gcclaration of war would be necessary. But, will 
it be contendcd any such association was formed? 





That we are not now at war 
is attributable only to the imbecility of our enemy. 
Sir, I thiak that even those who differ with me in 
opinion upon this subject, will admit, that had it 
been England, ard not Spain, whose forts were 
captured, we liad now been at blows in a war com- 
menced without consulting the people. I go far- 


ther. I venture to ask them, had it been England 
from whom we had seized these posts, and genera: 
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M:-comb (I mention his name only because I know 
he commands on the northern frontier) the officer 
who had made the war, would he not have been 
calle} to a severe account ? 

But, sir, the policy of the nation is changed; the 
law is changed; the eonstitution is changed; the 
right of deliberation upon this great exercise of 
power, in deciaring war, and with which the inter- 
est, honor, ani prosperity of thé people are more in- 
timately connected than with any other act of sove- 
reignty, is taken from them: it belongs to gen. Jack- 
son; he has involved us in war, as far as his act 
could do it, and we must support him in it. 

Some other reasons for the seizure of these posts 
deserve to be noticed. One is, because “St. Marks 
Was necessary as a depot for the success of his fu- 
ture operations.” And will it be said that this af- 
fords a justification of his conduct? So Gibraltar 
may be necessary in our future operations against 
the Barbary powers, and why not take that, or some 
other place in the Mediterranean? But, again: it 
seems that the governor of Pensacola sent a very 
insulting letter to the general, threatening to repel 


ble I have already taken up tod much of their time. 
For the patience and attention with which they have 
listened to me, I return them my thanks; they have 
been greater, perhzps, than I deserved. But I cane 
not take my seat without calling their attention to 
the precedent which will be made in this case. 
This body is the child almost of precedents. Not 
a case presents itself but what precedents are sought 
—even every little claim is governed by precedent. 
I hope they will be aware of the important one to 
be afforded by the decision of ibis question, and 
that it shall not be such as that, at some future pe- 
riod, if some ambitious general should spring up, 
rand, panting to acquire the same glory, without 
possessing the talents of gen. Jackson, should, by 
some mad act, hurry this nation into war, he shall 
not have it :n his power to point to this case, and 
shield himself from responsibility. 

Mr. Holmes, of Massachusetts, said, the gentle- 
man from Georgia (mr..Cobb) having appealed to 
the common sense of the committee, he felt himself 
obliged, having some claim to that very common 
and vulgar commodity, to attempt to answer the 





force by force. It was this letter, he declares, that 


finally determined his mind to capture the place. | 


From his letter, it would seem that all the other rea- 
sons would not have been sufficient. Upon the re- 
ceipt of this letter “he hesitated no longer.” And 
so, sir, because his feelings and his dignity were in- 
sulted, this nation must run the risk of war to re- 
venge it. Sir, in my opinion, it was the duty of 
the Spanish officer to protest when he discovered 
that general Jackson was on his march to Pensa- 
cola: he was near to it—for he received the protest 
on the 23d of May, and on the next day entered the 
town The duty of the Spanish officer to his own 
government required that he should protest. In 
saying this, I again repeat, that I do not intend to 
palliate Spanish wrongs; they are sufficiently great. 
But it belongs to the people, and nat the officers of 
the army, to determine on pumshing them. 

There is one other circumstance which the ge. 
neral gives as a cause for his movements, to which 
I beg leave to advert. It is this—that he ‘‘had un- 
derstood the Indians were collecting, to the amount 
of four or five thousand,* in the neighborhood of 
Pensacola. This is really too laughable to be se- 
riously noticed. At no time during this war, Was 


gentleman’s call. 

This is not, said mr. H. the only inducement. The 
‘very handsome, able and gentlemanly manner in 
which that gentleman has supported his resolutions, 
entitles him to the particular consideration of every 
member who differs from him, and demands our 
utmost efforts to combat his arguments and resist 
the force of his eloquence. 

It is not, sir, because gen. Jackson has acquired 
so much glory, indefence of his country’s rights, 
ithat I defend him. It is not for the splendor of his 
achievements or the brilliancy of his character. I 
would not compromit the rights and liberties of my 
country, to screen any man, however respectable. If 
gen. Jackson has been ambitious, I would restrain 
him; if cruel, I would correct him; if he is proud, I 
would humble him; if he is tyrannical, I would dis- 
arm him. And yet, I confess, it would require pret- 
ty strong proof to produce convic'ion that he has 
/intentionally done wrong. At his age of life, crown- 
cd with the honors, and loaded with the gratitude 
of his country, what adequate motive could induce 
jnim to tarnish his glory by acts of cruelly and re- 
'venge? 

Nor am I disposed to become the advocate of ex- 











there ever as many as ave thousand seen together. \ecutive usurpation. If the president of the United 
The Indians had been beaten and dispersed, and | States has encroachcd upon the rights of the people, 
driven to the east, into the peninsula of Florida. \or usurped a power not granted by the constitution, 
From whence, then, were these four or five thou-|it is our duty, as the guardians of those rights, to 
sand to come? Sir, all the Seminoles, Red Sticks, ;correct the mischief and preserve the republic. 
and Negroes together, did not amount to that num-| And yet, it would be difficult to imagine an ad- 
ber; and I have too good an opinion of his judgment equate motive to induce the president to trample 
to think he believed the information, though I have|upon the constitutional liberties of the people. 
no dyubt he received it. His life has been constantly devoted to the iberties, 
I had, sir, various other circumstances to which; prosperity and honor of his country. He receives 
I wished to call the attention of the committee./his reward in the gratitude and confidence of the 
But I feel myself nearly exhausted, and I am sensi-'people. The chief of the only free people on earth, 
‘I could scarcely imagine that he has an inducement 
*Mr. Cobb feels it but justice to state, that, since|to do wrong, much less to prostrate the fabric of 
the delivery of his argument, he hes been informed |freedom which his own hands have contributed te 
by a gentleman that this is a typographical error, | erect. 
and that it should be four or five hundred. Mr.C.| I assure the gentleman from Georgia that, in en- 
has not eximined the document from which the tet-|deavoring to anticipate the urguments of the friends 
ter laid on his table was printed. He, however, of general Jackson and the president, he has not 
takes it for granted, there was a mistake, and had {anticipated me. I admit, in the outset, that the 
he known it before he rose to speak, he should not | president has no right to commence a war, even 
have adverted to the circumstance in the terms he against Indians. And T further admit, tha, if a 
did. Thecircumstance to which he alluded, may! treaty between this and another nation be violated 
be found in the letter of general Jackson to the war by the other party, and Uhe violation is not itse/y 
department, of the date of 5th May, 1818, at page (an act of war, but such as would justify hostiliues 
38 of the printed aecuments. on owe Part, the president has he mght to commence 
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these hostilities, without the consent of congress. 
It, with these admissions, the president and g-n- 
eral Jackson cannot be defended, they cannot, in 
my opinion, be defended at all. 

It is then incumbent on me to shew that the In- 
dians ccmmenced the war. I shall not detain the 
committee long on this point, at present, as I shall 
be obliged to examine it more particularly in dis- 
cussing another part of the subject It cannot, 
however, sir, have escaped the recollection of the 


authorize him to employ the standing army for 
these purposes, yet it is manifest that our regular 
troops would never have been placed on our fron- 
tiers in time of peace, if they could not be employ- 
ed by the president to ‘repel invasion, without an 
actofcongress. If the army of the United States, 
during invasion, Were to remain inactive, until con- 
gress could be convened to authorize them to act, 
they would be worse than useless. Though I am 
[not in the habit. of placing much reliance on the 








members of this house, that the aggressions of!admission, of my opponents, I trust it will not be 
those Seminoles were loudly complained of by the! insisted that the president has not the power toem- 
people of Georgia. Scarcely a newspaper from thej ploy the army for the same purposes as the militia. 
south, but was filled with dismal accounts of Indian} The war having been commenced b:* the Semi- 
massacres. Scarcely a breeze, but wafted to our|noles and their associates, and the President of the 
ears the dangers, distresses gnd murders of the| United States having the power, by the constitution 
people on the frontiers of Georgia. Were these|and laws of the United States, to meet and repel 
all groundless rumors and false alarms? Were the|the enemy, the enquiry is important, on what 
Georgians in fact the aggressors? Tue gentleman! ground he may meet them. I differ from many 
from Georgia can answer tbe question. ‘gentlemen, in regard to the political rights of the 
On the 9th of August, 1814, a treaty was signed Indians. Whatsoever may be their rights in peace, 
at Fort Jackson, between the United States and either by natural or conventional law, in war I deem 
most of the chiefs and warriors of the Creek nation. them as sovereign. Their residence within the 
By this treaty, certain lands were ceded to the Uni- limits of the Uniied States, limits, to which they 
ted Siates, and the inhabitants of the frontiers un- have never assented, neither brings them within our 
derstood that the war was ended. But it was soon) protection nor entitles us to their allegiance. The 
found that several of the hostile Creeks, and the laws of the United Statés have no operation upon 
Seminoles, had, within the limits of Florida, asso- them, and if they levy war, they are not punishable 
ciated, for the purpose of commencing hostilities as traitors. A tribe of Indians whose territory is 
against tlre United Siates. By the instigation and,exclusively within our limits, may wage war and 
aid of acertain Col. Nicholls, a fort was erected on make peace with us, pursue, capture and destroy 
the Appalachicola, aad within the province of East us, send and receive flags, grant and receive capit- 
Florida, to facilitate their hostile designs. At this) ulations, and are entitled to a reciprocation of every 
place were assembled a motivy banditti of negroes, act of civilized warfare, and subject to the same 
Indians and fugitives from all nations, and trained rules of severity and retaliation 4s other nations. 
and instructed in the arts of robbery and murder.,To invade their territory and cross their line is, as 
The people of the United States soon felt the ef-)to them, passing out of the limits of the United 
fects of their vengeance. Several families, includ-'States. And if General Jackson had no right, in 
ing ‘women and children, were barbarously murder-!this war, to cross the Florida line, neither had he a 
ed. In 1816,a boat’s crew were cruelly butchered, right to cross the Indian line within our limits. If 
one of whom was tarred, set on- fire and burnt to; there is any force in the argument so often urged on 
death. On the 30th of November last, Lieutenant! other occasions, thatevery war of invasion is an of- 
Scoit, and his party, consisting of about fifty men, fensive war, and one, consequently, which the Pres- 
women and children, were murdered ina manner jident coula not wage without the authority of Con- 
too shocking to describe. In this exigency, what gress; then, it follows, that Congress must declare 
was to be done? \war, before the President can march the milii'a 
The constitution of the United States makes the across the Indian line, even within the limits of the 
president the commander in chief of the army, and| United Sates. But stich a construction of the con- 
of the militia, when called into the service of :be|sUtution is totally inadmissible. When war is com- 
United States. It vests in Congress the power to |menced by savages, it becomes the duty of the Pres- 
provide for calling out the militia to suppress in- id nt to repel xnd punish them. ‘To follow them 
surrections and repel invasions. The act of con-/ to the line affords us no security—the invasion can- 
gress of the 28th of February, 1795, provides that! not be effectually repelled, but by pursuing them in- 
whenever the United States shall be invaded, or in| to their own territory, and retaliating on them there. 
imminent danger of invasion, the president may {Such has been the usiform construction of the pow- 
call out any portion of the militia to repel the me-jer of the president, ever since the adoption of the 
ditated attack, and, to this end, may direct his ar-| Gonstitution: In no instance, that 1 recollect, has 
ders to any officer of the militia, without a requi- Congress declared war against an Indian tribe. The 
sition upon the governors of the states. The fra- defeat of St Clair, and subsequent victory of 
mers of the constitution, sy authorizing the Pre- Wayne, were on Indian territory. The battle at 
sident to repel invasion, did not intend that he, Tippecanoe, fought by my friend from Ohio, with 
should wait until it should have taken place.!so much honor to himself and satisfaction to his 


Should invasion impend, it was essential that the 
president sould have the power to prevent it. The 
preposterous doctrine that the invasion must take 
place before the militia can be called for, is, I trust, 
long since exploded. This act is an exposition of 
this clause in the constituiion, acquiesced in ever 
since the year 1795. ‘The president, then, muy em- 
ploy the militia without a speciai authority from 
congress, when there is invasion or danger of it. 


And he can use the army as wellas the militia.—,_ 
He is their commander in chief, and though the act| 


country, was within the limits of the Indian nation. 
In neither of these instances was a declaration of 
war deemed necessary by Congress. 

If, then, it be true that this war was commenced 
by these savages, we have brought General Jackson 
and his army up to the Fiorida line, and, i trust, 
without any material violation of the constitution or 
laws of the United States. Let us now stop and 
examine the ground on the other side before we at- 
tempt to puss it. 

The territory of Florida, which the general and 


to which ! have just referred does not specially his trveops are about to enter, from St. Marks to 
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Pensacola, in length, and from the United States | 
to the Gulf in breadth, comprehends, probaoly, not 
less than 10,000 squire miles. Spain claims a ju- 
risdiction over this tract, as comprehended within 
the two provinces; and it includes, I am told, about 
3000 Spaniards in all—2500 of whom are in and a- 
bout Pensacola, and the residue scattered on the 


Appalachicola, The number of Indians there can- 
not be well ascertained, but far exceeds the white 
population. The possessions of the Spaniards are 
exceedingly limited, and their jurisdiction is mere- 
ly nominal. The Indians have, in fact, the posses- 
sion and the control. 

But, suppose we admit that the Spaniards and 
Indians have a concurrent jurisdiction. ‘This is the 
most that can be pretended. And upon this hypo- 
thesis, what are the rights of the United States? 
The territory of these Indians is on both sides the 
Florida line. Their possessions and residence are 
transient and ambulatory, without regard to this 


capture all those ofa suspicious character. Should 
you mistake, it is not your fault, but the m -fortune 
or folly of the neutral in being found in company 
with your enemy, ina situation to excite suspicion. 
A discretion, therefore, must rest with a commande 
er to discriminate. [a the ordinary case of invad- 
ing the country ofa civilized nation, the command. 
ing general is obliged to distinguish between the 
public and private property, and between combat. 
ants and non-combants. There are situations in 
which it is extremely difficult to determine, and it 
not unusually happens that this power of discrimi- 
Nation-necessarily devolves on the subordinate offi- 
cer, and even soldiers, whereby many of the inno- 
cent and unoffending are made to suffer. 

When General Jackson marched his army into a 
country where he must necessarily find neutrals, ag 
wellas enemies, the right of discrimination devol- 
ved onhim. If a Spaniard was found in the ranks 
of the enemy, aiding and assisting in hostilities, he 
was bound to consider him as an enemy. If the 





line. The nation, if such they may be ®alled, is at! 
war with us, and in this war they can occupy their} 
territory in Florida in spite of Spain. Simguiar, in- | 
deed, would it be, if we should be engaged in war) 
with an enemy who had a perfect right to be, where | 
we had no right to meet him. Spain claims a ju- | 
risdiction to a territory occupied by our enemy; she | 
has no power nor inclination toexpel him, and yet | 
itis gravely said that this enemy cannot be pursu- | 
ed to this territory, without an act of hostility a-| 
gainst Spain. Unfortunate, indeed, would be the| 
condition of the United States, if a horde of unprin- | 
cipled banditti, holding a residence on our borders, | 
could prosecute a cruel and exterminating war up- | 
on our citizens, and then take refuge across an ideal | 
line, where the laws of nations forbid us to approach | 
them. Sir, let gentlemen tell me of another in-} 
stance where your enemy has a right to perfect se- | 
curity against your approach. It would be a war) 
ofa peculiar character, where one side only gives 
the blows. 

Wiy, then, should not gen. Jackson and his army 


cross? Will any gentleman point to me the clause | 


in thé constitution or laws of the United States that 
forbids liim? Nay, more, can any one offer a reason 
why he should not pass into Florida, which would 
not equally forbid his crossing the Indian line with- 
inthe limits of the United States? It would be pre- 


‘postevous and absurd to pretend that you could not 


pursue your enemy to any refuge to which he is 
entitled. ‘The Seminoles then, being your enemies, 
and having a right in Florida beyond the control of 
Spain, the inference is irresistible that you have a 
right to pursue and fight him there in your own de- 
fence, 

Gen. Jackson having crossed into Florida, for the 
purpose of meeting and fighting the Seminoles, 
what ave his duties towards those who profess an al- 
legiance to Spain? The case is peculiar, and, per- 
haps, stands on its own foundation. It is difficult 
to illustrate it by analogy. While we are on 
enemy’s, we are, in some sense, on neutral ground. 
The ocean being the high way of nations, and all 


‘having concurrent jurisdiction, it is possible a 


case may there be found affording an illustra- 
tion. You discover your enemy’s fleet at a dis- 
trace. On approaching it, you perceive neutrals 
intermixed. Some are of a doubtful character 
wearing the neutral flag, but exhibiting other 
Symptoms of a belligerent character. Some seem 
engaged in affording facilities to the enemy to de- 
fend themselves or to escape. In such a case, 
you are bound to exercise your discretion, and to 


guns of a fort were turned against him, or the fort 
used by the Indians as a post of annoyance, he had a 
right to consider the soldier there as associated ind 
identified with the enemy, and to wrest from their 
hands the means of hostility. Even should he mistake, 
he is not subject to censure; but it is the misfortune 
of the neutral in being associated with our enemy, 
and placed in a situation where suspicion might at- 
tach. But, sir, I by no means admit that gen: Jack- 
son needs such an apology in this case. I will prove 
that the Spaniards in Florida were identified - with 
the Indians, and the posts taken by Jackson were 
under Indian control. Iwill prove that the Spanish 
officers and inhabitants in Florida have conducted 
most treacherously, pretending to a neutrality, 
which they have constantly violated. Iwill shew to 
the committee, by proofs incontestible, that the local 
authorities were the excilers, promoters and prose. 
eutors of the war, and furnished the means of car- 
rying it on. 

I tay Spain out of the question. Poor, miserable, 
degraded Spain, too wexk and palsied to act or 
think. She has but the shadow of authority there, 
and, so far from being able to control the Indians, or 
even her own subjects, the country, as to her, is a 
perfect dereiict. I will ask this committee to go 
back with me to the year 1813, and from that period 
to the capture of Pensacola, to witness the Spanisa 
officers exciting the Indians to vengeance, furnish- 
ing them with the arms and munitions of war, tame- 
ly acquiescing in the most flagrant violations of their 
pretended neutrality, and suffering the territory to 
be prostituted to every banditti who might be dis- 
posed to annoy or cistiess the people of the United 
States. 

Sir, before 1 proceed to an account of these tran- 
sactions, allow me to subjoin a few remarks, in 
reply to what has been said relative to the conduct 
of the executive, in engaging in this war. The 
gentleman from Georgia apprehends that the pre- 
sident has violated the constitution. During the 
last session of congress, it was known that this war 
could not be terminated without marching the 
troops into Florida. The president of the United 
States, in his message of 25th March, and four 
weeks before the session closed, informed this 
house that he had issued orders to general Gaines 
to cross into Florida, to pursue and chastise the 
‘enemy, but to respect the Spanish authority, where 
it was maintained. We acquiesced; we appropria- 
ted the money to pay the militia, and without a 
whisper of disapprobation. 

\ Connected with this part of the subject, I regret 
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to be obliged to notice an intimation trom the gen-|pheus landed arms, ammunition, and officers, on the 
tleman from Georgia, that gen. Jackson might pas-| App lachicola, in East Florida, and engaged the In- 
sibly have orders from the president different from}dians against the United States. These acts were 
those communicated to this house. Sir, though the! public and notorious, and, being in the vicinity of 
gentleman did not state that he believed this, yet, St. M4rks, must have been known to the Spanish go- 
when a member of this house will intimate that it; vernor. About the same time, the fact was notori- 
is even possible that the president of the United | ous at Pensacola, that about two hundred Indians 
States has practised such duplicity, and will endea- received provisions and ammunition out of the pub- 
vor to show evidence of the grounds of such inti-' lic stores. On the 4th of August, of the same year, 
mation, it becomes our imperious du'y to enguire.,a certain col. Nicholls, an Irish adventurer, arrived 
If the president has given to gen. JucKson one set at the Havana, with an expedition, for the avowed 
of orders, and imposed upon us a different set, he purpose of proceeding to Florida and taking posses- 
has practised a hypocrisy utterly unparsonxble, and sion of Pensacola. The governor-general, to be sure 
he ought to be exposed to the indignation of the fordad him and warned him not to violate the neu- 
American people. What, then, I repeat, can be trality of Spain, withas much gravity as if he ex- 
the ground of this suggestion? The gentleman pected to be obeyed. Notwithstanding this, how- 
quotes the letter of the secretary of war to gover- ever, Nicholls obtained refreshments, and proceed- 
nor Bibb, of the 13th May, stating that gen. Jack- ed to his destination, publicly and notoriously, with- 
son had fudl powers to prosecute the war at his dis-' owt being in tlie least hindered or molested by the 
cretion, and, as we have seen no such full power to governor-general. He arrived at Pensacola, cap- 
gen. Jackson, he leaves us to infer that thedocu- tured the Barrancas and the city, without resist- 
ment is withheld. A brief statement of the facts ance or complaint. This scandalous surrender of 
will, I trust, explain this mystery, ever to the satis-; the capital of West Florida to the British, with 
faction of the gentleman from Georgia. The se-' whom we were at war, for the well known purpose 
eretary’s letter of 16t!, December iast authorizes of organizing a desperate, unprincipled, and fero- 
Gaines to cross into Florida, under the restriction cious banditti against the people of these states, 
as to Spanish fortresses. His letter to Jackson, of was conclusive evidence of the treachery and hosti-« 
the 26th of the same month, directs him to whom lity of the governor. On the 29th August, Nicholls 
the command was now transf:rred, to concentrate issues his proclamation, at his head-quariers, Pensa- 
his forces and adopi tie necessary measures to cola, stating that he has Indians commanded by Bri- 
bring the war to a speedy conclusion. Gov. Bibb, tsh officers; that he is aided by a numerous British 
not knowing of the orders to Gaines, on the 15th and Spanish fleet, and calling upon all fugitives and 
April, 1818, writes to the secretary, that he has ho, Vagr ints to join his standard to inflict vengeance on 
authority to pass the Florida line, and wishing for our frontiers. 
orders. The secretary, on the 13th May, replied, Hesends a minister to the choice spirits of Bar- 
that the ord -rs to Gaines to cross were sufficient ratari«, invites and receives the aid of the Indians, 
for him, and then adds, that gen. Jackson had full! promises to let loose the slaves for the humane pur- 
powers to conduct the war, “Tuking all these let- pose of cutting the throuts of their masters, and 
ters together, can there be a doubt of their mean. | compliments the Louisianians and Kentuckians with 
ing? The authority to cross was that given to Gaines) an invitation to join this Aonoradle coalition, 
and transferred to Jackson on his assuming the| It begins thus;—“Natives of Louisiana! on you 
command; and the full power, mentioned in the let- | the first call is made to assist in liberating, from a 
ter to Bibb, was that vested in Jackson by the let. | faithless, imbecile government, your paternal soil: 
ter of the 26th December, and meant and intended Spsniards, Frenchmen, Italians, and British, whe- 
nothing more than that Jackson was commander in ther settled or residing fora time in Louisiana, on 
chief in that quarter, and that his powers were suf-| you also I cxll to aid me in this just cause: the 
ficiently extensive to accomplish the object of his .dmerican usurpation in this country must be abol- 
appointment. Can gentlemen find, in all this suf ‘ished and the lawtul owners of the soil put in pos- 
ficient ground to suspect the president of fraudu- | session!” 
iently suppressing a documen:? Were the gentle-) Again.—“Men of Kentucky! Ict me call to your 
man ajudge or juror, could he find, in this, suffi- view, (and, I trust to your abhoirence,) the conduct 
cient to convict, or evento cast a well grounded ‘of those factions which hurried you into this civil, 
suspicion upon the meanest wretch who crawls in unjust, and unnatural war, at a time when Great 
the filth of society? And yet this is offered as ground | Britain was straining every nerve in defence of her 
of enquiry against your president! Sir, is it liberal, own ana the liberties of the world.” 
is it candid, is it charitable, isit magn.nimous? | Capt. Lockyer, of the Sophia, and the honorable 
Sir, who are we? Are we the peopie. or, like the capt. Percy, of the Hermes, used all their exer- 
president, the servants of the people? And, should |tions to induce Lafittee, the chief of the pirates of 
we surgest such suspicions, on such evidence, may | Barrateria, to unite with these British and Span- 
not these same people cli us to an account for a'tards, and Indians and negroes, in this work of in- 
malicious prosecution without probable cause, | discriminate massacre. 
against their president and friend? I uo not pro-| From this capital of his Mos: Catholic Majesty’s 
fess to predict what would be their decision, but ]| province oi West Florida, at the residence, under 
confess I should be unwilling to submit to them the eye and with the consent and aid of this Spanish 
such « question on such evidence. |governor, boasting of his impartiality and jealous 
I will now proceed to the detail of the acts of|of his neutrai rights, an expedition was fiited out 
hostility of the Spanish officers. Lest I should be}against Fort Bowyer, an American post at Mobile 
tiresome to the committee, I shill only state the! point. On the memorable 15th of September, 1814, 
facts, and, if gentlemen wish, will, from my minutes, | the fort was attacked, but was so well defended, by 
refer them to the book and page. ithe brave Lewrence and his companions, that the 
[t is in proof that, in 1813, Wm. Hambly saw a/assailants were defeated, and returned with loss 
letter from the governor of Pensacol.:, advising the ;and disgrace. All this was done in the name of 
Lidians to take up arms agamst the United States. | neutrality; but it was a neutrality not to be endured. 
Evrly in the spring of 1814, the British frigate Ox- | General Jackson, with that energy and promptitude 
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which mark his character, marched to Pensacolz,| 
and captured the place. Nicholls and his banditti 
ingloriously fled after blowing up the fort of Bar- 
rancas, which he had received from the hands of his 
friend, the Spanish Governor. Nicholls’s confedera- 
cy now began to decline. The Louisianians were 
true to the core. The Kentuckians could not be 
seduced from their allegiance. Even the pirates of 
Barrataria hesitated, suspecting that their reputa- 
tion might suffer, and at last declined the Aonor of 
such a confederacy—and united in defence of the 
United States. The glorious and unparalleled vic- 
tory of the 8th of January, and the peace which im- 
mediately ensued broke up this confederation of the 
Mississippi. Nicholls with his ruffians, retired to 
the Appalachicola. There let us leave him a while, 
breathing revenge and meditating murder, and 
glance at the conduct of the Spanish officers in the 
east of the peninsula. Here we find the same style 
of affected neutrality, connected with the most ab- 
ject and scandalous submission to the mandates of 
the British and the most wanton and unjustifiable 
excitement of the Indians against the people of 
these states. 

In December, 1814, the notorious Woodbine was 
recruiting negroes and others at St. Augustine, 
The people became alarmed, not that their neutrali- 
ty would be violated, but lest their slaves should be 
seduced from their masters. Gov. Kinderlain issu- 
ed his order to Woodbine, affecting to caution him 
against violating the neutrality of Spain, but intend- 
ing. in reality, to prevent his seducing the negroes 
from their masters. Woodbine understood him, 
promised to relieve the alarm of the inhabitants, and 
to remove his negro and Indian escort so far off as 
the inhabitants should be in no danger. The Gov- 
ernor was pacified, and nothing further was heard of 
neutral rights, and the recruiting, probably, pro- 
ceeded as before. 

In the same winter, several American vessels were 


answer to a letter from an Indian chief, I think by. 
the name of Bowlegs, enquiring what he should do 
to the Americans, who he pre‘ends are stealing his 
cattle, the Govertior advises the Indian to “resolute- 
ly drive them off” Bowlegs well knew that this ad- 
vice meant cutting throats and scalping, and, with 
much prudence, replied, “my people did drive off 
some. Americans settled at Luchua, and I fear ‘he 
United States, will consider this an act of war 2* 
These cases principally occurred during our war 
with Great Britain; and [ should suppose that these, 
of themselves, furnish strong, if not irresistible, 
proof of the fact, that the Spaniards in Flovida 
were engaged in active warfare against the United 
States. But this is not all: the peace with Great 
Britain did not even suspend these hostilities. 

Nicholls, after this peace, remained at and forti- 
fied his post at Prospect Bluff, within the limits of 
East Florida, and in the vicinity of St. Marks. It 
was made an asylum for the base and desperate of 
every people and nation; all vagrant Indians, fugi- 
tive negroes, Spanish renegadoes, British malefac- 
tors, outlaws, and pirates, were associated here, to 
ferment and breed plots of blood, and torture, and 
murder, and treason. 

Under a grand bandit, like Nicholls, what might 
not such an assemblage achieve? This blood-thirs- 
ty, ferocious miscreant, endeavored to tempt the 
cupidity as well as the ferocity of the savages, by 
pretending that, by the 9th article of the British 
treaty, they were to be restored to the condition 
they enjoyed in 1811. He encouraged them to dis- 
claim the treaty of Fort Jackson, and to drive the 
Americans from the lands acquired by that treaty. 

Nicholls, thus countenanced and encouraged by 
the Spaniards, becomes more daring and insolent. 
In his letter of the 12th May, 1815, to col. Haw- 
kins—a letter that would disgrace a vandal—he ex- 
ults in the security of his position—prescribes li- 
mits to the people of the United States—and threat- 








taken by the British in the St. Marys, and within 
the territories of Spain. Complaint was made, in 
behalf of the owners, and admiral Cockburn, with 
characteristic impudence, told the Spanish governor, 
that these vessels were taken for breach of blockade 
ina small river fer in the interior, and that they were 
only transferred to the British admiralty courts, in 
the West-Indies, where the most speedy and impar- 
tial justice might always be expected. But, says 
this modest and consistent admiral, why do you in- 
sist upon neutrality in favor of a people who do not 
respect it towards you? Gen. Jackson has, in a hos- 
tile manner, entered Pensacola, and captured and 
blown up the Barancas. When, in fact, this Pensa- 
cola had been a British rendezvous, was taken from 
the Spaniards by a British force, and Nicholls him- 
self blew up the fort! All this tantalizing, all this 
debasement, was endured by this hypocrite with 


ens with instant death, every one who shall venture 
to transgress them, 

I will read to you, sit, a few paragraphs from this 
letter:—“I have ordered them, (the Indians) how- 
ever, to stand on the defensive, and have sent them 
a large supply of arms and ammunition; and told 
them to put to death, without mercy, any one molest- 
ing them. They have consented to wait your ans- 
wer before they take revenge. But, sir, they are 
impatient for it, and well armed, as the whole na- 
tion now is, and stored with ammunition, and pro- 
visions, having a strong hold to retire to, in case 
of a superior force appearing, 

“J am also desired to say to you, by the chiefs, 
that they do not find that your citizens are evacua- 
ting their lands, according to the 9th article of the 
treaty of peace; but that they were fresh provision- 
ing the forts. They also request me so inform you, 
that they have signed a treaty of offensive and de- 











great philosophy. 
The documents from whence these facts are de- 


fensive alliance with Great-Britain, as well as one 


rived, were presented by the Spanish minister, as jof commerce and navigation, which, ag soon as rati- 
evidence of the fairness and correctness of his ma_ ‘fied at home, you shali be made more fully acquain- 


jesty’s officers in Florida—evidence furnished and 
prepared for the occasien, by the party accused.— 
When it was ascertained that the president of the 
United States well understood the course the Spa- 
niards in Florida had pursued, the Spanish minister 
here set about procuring from them the evidence 
of their innocence, and he triumphantly communi- 
cated to the S-cretary of State the p:pers to which 
I have alluded, and others of a similar character, 
selected or created, for the special purpose, by the 
culprits themse!ves. In one of these, however, the 
Spanish minister seems to have defeated himself. In 


ted with.” 

Nicholls, having established his government, be- 
gins to think of foreign alliances. He assumes the 
diplomatist—is converted into a minister plenipo- 
tentiary of boih parties—mekes, in behalf of hia 
subjects, a treaty offensive and defensive, and # 
treaty of navigation aad commerce with Great Bri- 
tain, and proceeds to England to obtain thei ratifi- 
cation. His “bluff people” were lett to themselves; 
who commanded or governed them, is nat distinct. 
ly known, until the wnfortunate Ambrister and A+ 
buthnot succeeded tothe government, : 
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“It is, however; sir; well known, that these despe- 
radoes ‘were mot inactive; that’ the unfortunate in- 
havitants of ourtroniiers felt the full weight of the 
vengeance: threatened by Nicholls, and that the 
Spanisa officers looked with perfect composure, at | 


diction. Nay, more: the governor of Pensacola en- 
‘deavors to preserve the establishment. Ina letter 
of ihe 26th May, 1816, in answer to one from gen- 
eral Jackson, compiaiiig of this nuisance, the gov: 
ernor pretends to deprecate the existence of it, and 
to regret his want of authority and means to break 
it up; promises to write fur orders, but hopes that 
the Uniteu States w.ll not violate the neutrality 
of Spain, by attempting .o suppress it themselves. 
Afier wauing two months, and no system of a dis- 
position to suppress the establishment, on the part 
of the Spanish authorities, a vessel of the United 
‘Siates ascended the river, to break up this nest of 
out-laws. Afier a boat’s crew of this vessel had 
heen murdered, except one who was made prisoner, 
carried into the fort, tortured and burnt to death, 


the war was, to all intents and purposes, at an end; 
and they very appropriately distinguish this sen- 
tence with three notes of admiration. And, sir, 
it is to mé matter of the profotindest astonish- 
ment, bow those gentlemen discovered that the 
War was atan end. Do they find it in gen J:ck- 
gon’s letter of the 20th and 26th of April? In these, 
although he expresses. his inteftion of return- 
ing to Nashville, he expressly states’ the necessity 
of scouring the country on the west of the Ap- 
palachicoia. He had not yet crossed that river, 
and, between this and Pensacola, there was a dis- 
tance of near two hundred m‘les, with scarcely an 
inhabitant except Indians. Do the committee in- 
fer it from his discharging the Georgia militia? 
Sir, there isa better reason why they were dischar- 
ged—the best reason in the world—they were not 
wanted. It would be marching them near two lun- 
dred miles further from their homes, making an ad- 
ditional march of near four hundred miles, while 
the Tennessee troops. would be about as near home 
at Pensacola as at St. Marks. His force was strong 











Ahe magazine was set on firé by a shot from the 
vessel, and two huntred and seventy men, the 
chace oops of Niciwolis’ commund, and Britain’s 
allies, were blown into the skies. 


Sir, if there could remain a doubt whether the 











enough without them; they would have been an ac- 
|tual incumbrance, and could have afforded him no 
;manner of aid, but that of. eating up his provisions 
|—an aid, by the bye, which at that time gen. Jack- 
‘son did not need. Sir, if the war was, to all im- 








commandant of St. Marks was in league with these|tents and purposes, at an end, the committee had 
people, this deubt must be removed by a mass of ;Hot gone far enough. Gen. Jackson should have 
testimony contsined in the documenis on your table, been charged with high crimes and misdemeanors 
The moment the Negro Indian fort was destroyed, indeed. Every step which he afterwards took, was 
St. Marks vecame-the deposit and siore house of |in violation of his express orders, and every death 
the savages. Lere their councils were held; here;'e occasioned was an act of deliberate and mali- 
they sold their bloody trophies, torn from our mur-|cious murder. He has wantonly wasted the troops 
dered ciuzens, and here they received the instra- 4nd treasure of the nation, and stained his hands 
ments and means of future murders. Luengo was {With innocent blood. — 

the adviser, aider, und protector of the savages,! But bow, sir, was this war to all intents and pur- 
and the friend and co-adjator of Arbuthnot. Wit- Poses at an end? Had the enemy been conquered? 
ness the depravity of this double-tongued hypocrite, Had he submitted? Had he offered terms ot peace? 
Policy induced ‘his acquiescence! When Jackson Does not every one know, that, to disperse Indians, 
arrives, from ah associate of the Indians, he be-/is Not to conquer them? Was it not extremely pro- 
comes our friend, and discovers a baseness.which bable that the enemy had retired to his covert and 
a brave man would despise. “May God preserve fortresses, there to wait for a favorable opportunity 
your excellency, is‘my prayer. I Kiss your excel-|to issue forth to retrieve his disasters, and take am- 
lency’s hand, and am your most faithful and obedi- Ple revenge? And is it not a fact, that, near a month 


ent servant.” | 
If St. Marks was used for purposes of Indian hos- | 


' 


tility, much more so was Pensacola. Suffice it to 


after this war was to ai/ intents and purposes at an 
end, major Young engaged, fought and defeated a 
large body of the enemy, on the Escambia, in the 
neighborhood of Pensacola? How, then, is it, that 


say, that there 1s a mass ofevidence, which proves, | ha al ; 
most positively, that from the spring of 1817 to the jib i ayes ties helped cr Back enc a 
teint a Ps peas ” LS engenagen Py sag ct Tam willing to admit, for argument, sir, that if 
P : Ps sans aris) Ambrister and Arbuthnot were acting und 
and munitions of war, and purchased their plunder; | sehen autherite t the British ee at. ae 
that the Ssanish governor privately furnished them |; pea ni re ES ee ere ee and 
oP Fag De ese ; | Jackson knew it, he should have retained and treat- 
with arms and provisions from the public stores, 8 thes ‘an Britiah uelkonete af w, ed 
and that Indians were commanded by Spanish of- . rine "this : fwah Gs. tk wk B aye fair 
ficers, and were actually protected and.aided in|” oor ae a) a wy; . r yei'cs omy pe be agh- 
their escape by the Spanish governor. Bees See OE iERatS BOS SAS BARRE, OF 
ale eae! fensive and defensive, with his Britannic majesty, 
Sir, is it not demonstrated, then, that the Span-/ there is no evidence that it ever was ratified. When 
ish officers and inhabitants of Florida were identi-| Nicholls went to England, with his prophet and his 
fied with our enemy; and that the posts of St.|treaty, the American minister there protested to 
Marks and Pensacola were converted to the use of /earl Bathurst against the proceedings of this incen- 
the savages? Even then, upon the strongest hy-jdiary. Earl Bathurst discovered the whole trans: 
pothesis in favor of these people of Florida, upon | action, and stated that the treaty would not be rati- 
tiie supposition that the jurisdiction of Spain was} fied, nor Nicholls admitted to an audience. The 
concurrent with that of the Indians, and that the|same disavowal was repeated by Jord Castlereagh, 
Indians are independent in war, we had a right to|on his return from the continent. I regret, however, 








enter this territory, to meet and conquer our ene-|that circumstances exist, to authorize a suspicion 


my, and to take the posts thus become hostile. ofthe insincerity of the British government. A\l- 
“dn-speaking of the case of Ambrister and Ar-|tkough our minister in London pressed both of the 


buihwot, i becomes necessary to notice a remark|above gentlemen repeatedly, by several official 


in the report of the military committee. They |notes, yet he never was able to extort a disavowal 
state that, at the time of the capture of these men,/in writing, The same caution, it is understood, 
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has been manifested by the agents of his majesty’s 
government here. 
There are other circumstances, which go to. 
throw a mystery over the conduct of the British 
court in regard to these Indians. Papers were 


found with Arbuthnot, which might tend to. in-| 


crease the suspicion, His letter to Nicholls of the 
96th August, 1817, informing him’ that governot. 
Cameron of New Providence had shewn him « letter 
from B-thurst, stating that the British minister at 
Washington had orders to watch over the interests | 
of these Indians—the conduct of Cameren in the. 
affair—his unsigned answer, referred to at the close 
of this letter—and the respectful notice taken of 
the: prophet Francis while in England; all go to 
create a suspicion, that the hand of the government 
is in this thing. But, as the British government 
have verbally disavowed all concern in the affair, 
surely gen. Jackson could not presume any thing 
in favor of these men, by suspecting the integrity 
of their government. 

The justice of their execution cannot, in my 
mind, admit ofa doubt. They were volunteers in 
the service of a lawless tribe of savages, whose 
mode of warfare is indiscriminate massacre of all 
ages and sexes It is right, itis merciful to inflict 
onthese savages those cruelties which they prac- 
tice and inculcate. In this, however, it is proper 
to select the most atrocious.and vindictive. To 
spare the ffusion of the blood even of savages, and 
to effect that security which arises from eminent 
example, it is prudent and wise to select ihose men 
as objects of retaliation and punishment, who are 
the most active and successful in practising and | 
inflicting cruelties. Who, then, couid have been 
selected as examples, with more justice and policy, 
than these two foreigners, who iiad been taught in 
the schooi of humanity, and understood the distres- 
ses which their conduct would inflict? The general 
had a right to execute them witnout trial. The 
right is an executive right, and rests in the com. 
mansding general. A trial by court martial, striciiy 
speaking, inmy mind, was illegal. As.the general 
had power to execute them without trial, there 
could be no goad reason to iry these men, which 
would not apply to the chiefs who were hung with- | 


cle of the British treaty. : Heois the suecessor of 
Nicholls. He calls for succors from the Britisl 
government.” .He is the «associate and confidant of 
the commandant of St..Marks. We furnishes the 
Indians with the weapons of destruction. © 


Sir, an awful responsibility rests upon this house. 


I hope and trust that the period has arrived, when 
the United States shall have adopted a rule of poli- 
cy, to punish every foreigner who. shall instigate 
the. savages to war. Let it from henceforth be 
promulgated, that no citizen of a civilized nation, 
who excites the savages to war is ‘o be spared: 
That, wherever he may be found he is to be deem- 
ed the enemy of mankind, and tosuffer instant death. 
Had this rule been adopted forty years ago, and 
rigidly observed, how manydisconsolate muthers 
would now be happy in the embraces of their chil- 
dren!—How many bereaved parents and children, 
and husbands, and wives, would now be surrounded 
by their respective friends, and enjoying the en- 
dearing charities of domestic life? 

Sir, it is nota matter of trifling importance for a 
man to.quit the sweets of society, and ‘to become an. 
inhabitant of the wilderness, surrounded by savage 
beasts and savage men. The privations and dangers 
he is to endure, demand the protection and solici- 
tude of the nation. Gentlemen in this house can 
well describe the dangers and hardships through 
which the frontier settler has: to pass; and I appeal 
to the gentlemen from the west, particularly, if it 
is not well understood, and fully believed, that most 
of the Indian wars. were instigated by foreigners?” 
I ask gentlemen. to look back awhile, and examine 
facts. Let them recollect the letter of Mr. Jefferson 
to Mr. Hammond, on this subject, in 1792. «Let them 
examine. the facts in proof of foreign instigation, 
which occurred before and after the defeat of St. 
Clair, and the -vistory of Wayne. J could call to 
vour recollection the address of Lord Dorchester, 
advising the Indians to take up the hatchet. The 
numerous cases of British traders: urgingvand prow 
voking hostilities, and of; Britieh subjects found 
figditing with, and painted lke Indians: But these 
are. famUiar to gentlemen who visited the events of 
those times. A mass of evidence on this subject 





out trial, except the necessity of ascertaining whe 
ther they were in fact concerned in provoking and | 


was collected by a committee, who made -to this 
house, on the 13th of June, 1812, a very able report, 


prosecuting hostilities. All that Jackson could!on the subject of Indian hostilities, and. their cau- 


have legally done, would have been to appoint a 
bvard of officers to ascertain this fact. All the «u- 
thority which he delegated to them, therefore, be- 
yond that, was illegal: and it was his duty to an- 
nul it, and pass the judgment and sentence which 
these facts justify. The most then, that can be con. 
tended, is, that this was awrong mode of doing a 
rightact. And though I am not an advocate tor 
the principle, that the end justifies the means, yet, 
in this case, I see nothing so erroneous in the 
means, as to impeach the character of the end. 
The truth was found by the court martial, and up- 
on this it was his duty to decide. He did decide, 
and i trust correctly. I will not tire the patience 
of this committee by a particular statement of the 


SOs. . 

I will, however, read you a paragraph from-s late 
document of a very high ev’hority, and which pre- 
sents the facts in a very forcible and emphatic man- 
ner. It is thus expressed; “The undersigned very 
sincerely regret to be obliged to say, that an irre- 
sistible mass of evidence, consisting principslly of 
the correspondence of British officers and agents, 
part only of which has already been published. in 
America, establishes, beyond all rational doubt, the 
fact, that a constant system of excitement to those 
hostilities, was pursued by the British traders and 
agents, who hed access to the Indians: not only 
without being discountenanced, but with frequent 
encouragement by the British authorifies. | And if 





evidence against these men. Ambrister was taken 
in arms, and the proofs against him are abundant, 
that he was actively engaged in provoking and pro- 
secuting this war; and that he enforced the precept 
ofhis master. Nicholls to regard the affection and 
antipathies of the Indians. Arbuthnot was not only 
the exciier, but supporter of the war. Throwing 
off the treaty of Fort Jackson, of 9th August, 1814, 
he keeps up the pretence, that these Indians were 


rot Doynd by it, but were relieved by the 9th arti-! 


they ever dissnaded the Indicns from commencing 
hostilities, it was only by urging them, as m y,U- 
dence, to suspend their attacks, until Gre t-Pritain 
could recognize them as her allics in the war.” 

Sir, do you ask me for the authority which t resd? 
I answer it is acommunicatioOn mace tothe British 
commissioners at Ghent; and it is signed by Jolin Q. 
Adams, J A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Jon. Russell, and 
Albert Gallatin; names which this couniry, T teust, 








Upon their decision.rests the safety of thousands. © 
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will lung défight to honor. Sir, is further prvot” 
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‘proach of the fatal messenger, in most excrutiating 


‘come the protectors of the unfortunate, and the de- | 
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needed? Let the disconsolats widow, and helpless) 
orphan, whose cause Iam advocating, be my wit- 
ness. : 
I confess, sir, that Iam excited, and my sensibi- 
lity is awakened. My imagination transports me 
inio some distant wilderness, in some sequestered 
spot. A female form stands before me, and seems 
to say, “Once I enjoyed the conveniencies and plea- 
sures of life, Excluded, in some measure, from 
the enjoyment and allurements of the world, I was 
happy in the society of my husband, and the embra- 
ces of my children. The bounty of Providence was 
“ssi in, in copious effusion; the sun of prosperity 
ad risen, was shedding its beams upon us, and 
hastening ‘o its meridian. But, it was at once ob- 
scured hy a cloud. Some foreign incendiary, promp- 
ted by avarice or revenge, excited the savage, 
ani provoked him to vengeance.. The midnight 
yell was heard—our habitation was assailed—the 
doors were forced—the horrors of despair thicken- 
ed around us. My husband met and fell under their 
Yatal stroke; my children clung to my neck, and 
Jastened on my bosom;—they were torn from my em- 
brace, and mangled and murdered in my presence! 
I wis doomed to a more lingering fate—to endure 
the torch and the faggot, and wait the tardy ap- 


torment. Our spirits have taken their flight—our 
mangled bodies are cast out a prey to the vuliures 
and wolves of the deserts—our bones are scattered | 
and bleached on the mountains. Go tell the advo- 
cates of false humanity—go tell your countrymen, 
who revel and wanton in the luxuries of freedom, 
that there is an avenging Gop; that justice and mer- 
cy demand a prompt and severe retridution; that 
duty and policy demand that you should punish,| 
with instant death, every foreign instigator of In-' 
dian barbarity, wherever he may be, and whenever | 
he may be found. Then will your country be-/ 





fenders of the defenceless. Then will you have| 
tranquillity on vour borders—prosperity in your! 
dwellings. Then will your peace be indeed as a, 
river, and your righteousness as the waves of the! 
sea.”—There is a pause—and I seem to hear the! 
responsive .#men, descending from the throne of in-| 
Jfinite mercy. 


Mr. C:ay, (Speaker) rose.—In rising to ad.’ 
dress yuu, sir, said he, on the very interesting sub-) 
ject which now engages the attention of congress, 
I must be allowed to say, that all inferences, drawn 
from the course which it will be my painful duty 
to take in this discussion, of unfriendliness to ei 
ther the chief ma,istrate of the country, or to the, 
illus‘rious military chieflain, whose operations are 
under investigation, will be wholly unfounded.— 
Towards that distinguished captain, who has shed ' 





——— ee 
anv, in the conduct of iis affuirs. Mr. C. said, li'tle 
as had been his experience in public life, it had 
been sufficient to teach him, that the most humble 
Station is surrounded by difficulties and embarrass- 
ments. Rather than throw obstructions in the way 
of the president, he would precede him, and pick 
out those, if he could, which might jostle him in 
his progress—l would sympathise with bim in 
lis embarrassments, and commisserate with him in 
his misfortunes. It was true, that it had been his 
mortification to differ with that gentleman on 
several occasions. He might be again reluctantly 
sompelled to differ with him; but he would, with 
the utmost sincerity, assure the committee, that he 
had formed no resolution, come under no engage- 
ments, and that he never would form any resolu- 
tion, or contract any engagement, for systematic op- 
position to his administration, or to that of any other 
chief magistrate. 3 

Mr. C. begged leave further to premise, that 
the subject under consideration presented two 
distinct aspects, susceptible, in his judgment, of 
the most clear and precise discrimination. ‘The 
one he would eallits foreign, the other its domestic 
aspect. In regard to the first, he would say, that 
he approved entirely of the conduct of his govern- 
ment, and that Spain had no cause of complaint. 
Having violated an important stipulation of the 
treaty of 1795, that power had justly sabjected 
herself to ail the consequenees which ensued upon 
the entry into her dominions, and it belonged not 
to her to complain of those measures which resulted 
from her breach of contract; still less had she a right 
to examine into the considerations connected with 
the domestic aspect of the subject. 

What were the propositions before the com- 
mittee ? The first in order was that reported by 
the military committee, which asserts the disap- 
probation of this house of the proceedings in the 
trial and execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. 


_ The second, being the first contained in the pro- 


posed amendment, was the consequence of that 
disapprobation, and contemplates the passage of a 
law to prohibit the execution hereafter of any 
Cuptive, taken by the army, without the approbation 
of the president. The third proposition was, tat 
this house disapproves of the forcible seizure of 
the Spanish posts, as contrary to orders, and in 
violation of the cons:itution. The fourth proposi- 
tion, as the result of the last, is, thata law should 
pass to prohibit the march of the army of the Unit- 
ed States, or any corps of it, into any foreign ter- 
ritory, without the previous authorization of con- 
gress, except it be in fresh pursuit of a defeated 
enemy. The first and third were general proposi- 
tions, declaring the sense of the house in regard 
to the evils pointed out; and the second and fourth 


| - . . . 
so much glory on our country, Whose renown con-| proposed the legislative remedies against the recur- 


stitutes So great a portion of its moral property, I 
never had, F never can have, any other feelings! 
than those of the most profound respect, and of: 
the utmost kindness. With him my acquaintance 
is very limited, but, so far as it has extended, it 
has been of the most amicable kind. 1 know, said 
Mr. C. the meatives which have been, and whici: 
will again be, sttributed to me, in regard to the 
oer exalted personage alluded to. They have 
been, and will be, unfounded. Ihave no interest, 
other thaa that of secing the concerns of my coun 
try well and happily administered. It is infinitely 
more gratifying to behold the prosperity of my, 
country advaacing, by the wisdom of the measures 
adopted to promote it, than it would be to expose} 
the ersors whi¢h may be committed, if there be 





= 


rence of those evils. 

It would be at once perceived, Mr. C. said, by 
this simple statement of the propositions, that no 
other censure was proposed against general Jack- 
son himself, than what was merely consequential. 
His name even did not appear in any one of ihe 
resolutions. The legislature of the country, in 
reviewing the state of the Union, and considering 
the everts which have transpired since its last 
meeting, finds that particular occurrences, of the 
greatest moment, in many respects, had taken place 
near our southern border. He would add, that 
the house had not sought, by any officious inter- 
ference with the duties of the executive, to gain 
jurisdiction over this matter. The president, in 
bis message at the opcning of the session, com- 
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municated the v=ry informa‘ion on which it is pro. 

sed to act. He worl! ask, for what purpose? 
That we should fold our arms, and yield 4 tacit 
acquiescence, even if we supposed that informa- 
tion disclosed alarming evenis, not mercly «s it 
regards the peace of the country, but in respect 
to its constitution and chsracter? I-::possible. 
In communicating these papersy and voluntarily 
calling the attention of congress to the subject, 
the president must himself have intended that we 
should apply any remedy that we might be able to 
devise. Having the subject thus regularly and 
fairly before us, and proposing merely to collect 
the sense of the house upon certain important 
transactions which it discloses, with the view to 
the passage of such laws as may be demanded by 
the public interest, he repeated, that there was no 
censure any where, except such as was strictly 
consequential upon our legislative action. The 
supposition of every new law, having for its objec' 
to prevent the recurrence of evil, is, that something 
has happened which ougbt not to have taken place, | 
and no other than this indirect sort of censure 
would flow from the resvlutions before the com- 
mittee. 


Having thus given his view of the nature and 
character of the propositions under consideration, 
Mr. C. said he was far from in:imating, that it was | 
not his purpose to go into a full, a free, and a! 
thorough investigation of the facts and of the prin 
ciples of law, public, municipal and constitutional, 





involved inthem. And, whilst he trusted he sho | : ; 
ee nish post, garrison or town; and that they shall not 


officers of the government, whose proceedings | 


were to be examined, he shouid exercise the inde |! oe: 
intercourse with them, by license from the presi- 


speak with the decorum due to the distinguished 


pendence which belonged to him as a representa- 


tive of the people, in freely and fully submitting 
his sentiments. 


never seen displayed in’ any instrument. 


; 





ee ~~ 
— 


thix instrument uni within a few days past, and 
he had read it with the: deepest int he had 


and regret. A more dictatorial spirit he had 
He 
wouid challenge am exymination of ‘all the re- 


cor:!s of diplomacy, not excepting even those in 


the most haughty period of imperious Rome,when 


she was carrying fer arms into the barbariin na- 


tions that surrounded her; and he did not bdiev 
a solitary insiznce could be found of such jn in- 
exorable spirit of domination pervading a compact 
purporting to be atreaty of PEACE. It congsted 


of the most severe and humiliating demands—of 





the surrender of large territory—of the prifilegé 





f the Creek nation, disregarding the gfnuine 
spirit of exisiing treaties, suffered themselres to 
be instigated to violations of their national hionor, 
and the respect due to a part of their own fiation, 
faithful to the United States, and the principles 
of humanity, by impostors denominat ing thempslves 
prophets, and by the duplicity and misreprésenta- 
tion of foreign emissaries, whose governma@nts are 
at war, Open or understood, with the United S:ates, 

Art. 2. The United States will guarantee to the 
Creek nation the integrity of all their territory 
eastwardly, and northwardly of the said line, [de- 
scribed in the first article] to be run and described 
aS mentioned im the first article. a 

Art. 3. The Uniced States demand that the 
Creek nation abandon all communication, and cease 
to hold any intercourse, with any British or Spa- 


admit among them any agent or trader, who shalt 
not derive authority to hold commercial, or other, 


dent, or authorized agent of the United States. 
Art. 4. The United States demand an acknowledg¢- 
ment of the right to establish military posts and 


In noticing the painful incidents of this war, it! trading houses, and to open roads within the ter- 


was impossible not to enquire into its origin. 


he asked the indulgence of the chairman that ‘he 
clerk might resd certain parts of that treaty. [The 
clerk of the house having accordingiy read as r<- 
ques‘ed, Mr. C. proceeded.*] Hehad never persued 





He | ritory guaranteed to the Creck nation by the second 
feared that would be found to be the famous treaty | 


of fort Jackson, concluded in August, 1814; and | waiers. 


article, and a right to the free navigation of all its 


Art. 5. The United States demand that a sur- 
render be immedietely made, of all the persons 
and property taken from the citizens of the United 
‘States, the friendly part of the Creek nation, the 
Cherokee, Chickasaw and Choctaw nations, to the 


*The passages read by the clerk were as foilow: | respective owners; and the United States will cause 


**Whereas an unprovoked, inbuman and sangui 
nary war, waged by the bostile Creeks against the 
United States, hath been repelled, prosecuted and 
determined, successfully oa the part of the said 
States, in conformity with principles of national 


to be immediately restored to the formerly hostile 





Creeks all the property taken from them since 
their submission, either by the United States, or 
iby any Indian nations in amity with the United 
States, together with all the prisoners taken from 


justice and honorable warfare: and whereas con-|them duriag the war. 


sideration is due to the rectitude of proceeding 
dictated by instructions relating to the re-establish. 
ment of peace: be it remembered, that, prior to the 
conquest of that p«rt of the Creek nation, hostile 
to the United States, numberless aggressions had 
been committed against the peace, the property, 
and the lives, of citizens of the United States, and 
those of the Creek nation in amity with her, at the 
mouth of Duck river, fort Mimms, and elsewhere, 
contrary to national faith, and the regard due to an 
article of the treaty concluded at New. York in the 
year 1790, between the two nations: that the Unit- 
ed States, previous to the perpetration of such 
outrages, did, in order to ensure- future amity and 
concord between the Creek nation and the said 
States, in conformity with the stipulations of former 
treaties, fulfil, with punctuality and good faith, her 
engagements to the said nation: that more than two 
thirds of the whole number of chiefs and warriors 


Art. 6. The United States demand the eaption 
and surrender of all the prophets and instigators 
of the war, whether foreigners or natives, who have 
not submitted to the arms of the United States, 
and become parties to these articles of capitula- 
tion, iftever they shall be found within the territory 
guaranteed to the Creek nation by the second ar- 
ticle. 

Art. 7. The Creek nation, being reduced to extreme 
want, and not at present having the means of sub- 
sistance, the United States, from motives of hu- 
manity, will continue to furnish, gratuitously, the 
necessaries of life, until the crops of corn can be 
considered competent to yield the nation asuppty, 
and will establish trading houses in the nation, at 
the discretion of the president of the United States, 
and at such places as he shall direct, to enable the 
ona by industry and economy, to procure cloil- 


ing. 
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of making roads through even what was retained 
—-of re right .of establishing trading houses—of 
the Obligation af delivering mto eur hands their 
proptrets. And all this, of.a wretched people, 
yeduced to the last extremity of. cistress, whose 


— 


for their lands. That.treaty, Mr. C. said, he feared: 
had been the main cause of the recent war. And 
if it had been, it only added another. melencholy 
proof to these with which bistory already abounds, 
that hard and unconscionabie terms, extorted by 


misetable existeitce we had to preserve by a vo-4 the power of the sword and the right of conquest,. 


luntaty ‘stipulation to furnish them with bread! 
When even did conquering and desolating Rome 
fail to reepect the altars and the gods of those 


whom she subjugated! Let me not be told that. 


thesd prophets were impostors, who deceived the 
Indijns:,. They were their prophets—the Indians 
believed and venerated them, and it is not for us 
to distate a religious belief to them. It does not 
belong to the holy character of the religion which 

e profess, to carry its precepts, by force of the 

ayonef, into the bosoms of other people. Md 
and gentle persuasion was the great instrument 
employéd by the meek founder of our religion. 
We leave to the liumane and benevolent effor;s of 
the reverend professors of Christianity to convert 
from berbarism those unhappy nations yet immers. 
ed in its gloom. But, sir, spare them their pro- 
phets. Spare their delusions! Spare their pre- 
jitdices and superstitions! Spare them even their 
religion, such as it is, from open and cruel vinlence. 
When, sir, was that treaty concluded? On the 
very day, after the protocol was signed, of the 


first conference betweenthe American and British | 


commissioners, treating of peace, at Ghent. In 
the course of that negociation, pretensions so enor. 
mous were set up, by the other party, that when 
they were promulgated in this country, there was 
one general burst of indignation throughout the 
continent. Faction itself was silescéd, and the 
firm and. unanimous determination of all parties 
was, to fight until the last man fell in the ditch 
rather than submit to such ignominious terms.— 
What a contrast is exhibited between the cotem- 
poraneouws scenes of Ghent and of fort. Jackson: 
What a powerful voucher would the British com- 
missioners have been furnished with, if they could 
have got hold ofthat treaty! The United States 
demand! The United Siates demand, is repeated 
five or six times. And what did the preamble 
itself disclose? ‘Phat two thirds of the Creek na- 
tion had been hostile, and one third only friendly 
tous. Now, he had heard (hecould not vouch for 
the truth of the statement) that not one hostile 
ehief signed the treaty. He had also heard thot 
perhaps one or two of them had. If the treaty 
really were made by a minority of the nation, it 
was not obligatory upon the whole nation, Lt was 
void, considered in the light of a national compact. 
And, if void, the Indians were entitled to the bene- 
fit of the provision of the ninth article of the treaty 
of Ghent, by which we bound ourselves to make 
peace with any tribes with whom we might be at 
war, on the ratification of the treaty, and to restore 
to them their lands as they held them in 1811, 
Mr. C. said he did not know how the honorable 
senate, that. body for which he held so high a re- 
spect, could have given their sanction to the treaty. 
of fort Jackbon, so utterly irreconcileable as it is 
with those noble priaciples of generosity and 
magnanimity which he hoped to see his country 
always exhibit, and particularly towards the miser- 
able remnant of the aborigines. It would have 
comported better with those principies, to have 
imitated the benevolent policy of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, and to have given to the Creeks, 
conquered as they were, even if they bad made an 


served but to whet and stimulate revenge, and to 
give to. old hostilities, smothered, not extinguished, 
by the preiended. peace, greater exasperation and 
maore ferocity. A truce thus patched up with an 
unfortunate people, without the means of existence, 
without bread, is no real peace. The instant there 
is the slightest prospect of relief, from such harsh: 
and . severe conditions, the conquered party. will 


| fly to arms, and spend the last drop of blood rather 


than live in such degraded hondage. Even if you 
again reduce him to submission, the expensés 
incurred by this second war, to say nothing of the 
ewe lives that are sacrificed, wili be greater than. 
what it would have cost you to have granted him 
liberal conditions in the first instance, his treaty, 
he repeated it, was, he appreliended, tire cause of 
the war. It led to those excesses on our southern 
borders which began it. Who first commenced 
them, it was perh«ps diflicult to ascertain There 
was, however, a paper on this subject, communieat- 
ed at the last session, by the president, that told,. 
| in language so pathetic and feeling, an artless tale 
—a pzper that carried such internal evidence at 
‘east, of the. belief of the authors of it that they 
were writing the truth, that he would ask.the favor 
of the committee to al!ow him to read it.* 1 should 





*The following is the letter from ten of the 

Seminole towns, that Mr C. read. 
Lo the commanding officer at Fert Hiwkins. 

Dear S:r:—Since the last wer, af'er vou sent 
word that we must quit the war, we, the Red peo- 
ple, have come over on this side. The white peo- 
ple have cartied all the red people's cattle aff. Afver 
the war, I sent to all my peonle to let white peo- 
ple alone, and stay on this side of the river; and 
they did so: but the white neople s/i/l continue to 
carry off their cattle. Barnard’s son was here, and 
Tt enquired of him what was to be done—and he said 
we must go to the head man of the white people, 
and complain. 1 did so, and there was no white 
head man, aod there was no law in this case. The 
}whites first begun, and there is nothing said about 
that; but great complaint made abont what the In- 
dians do This is now three years since the white 
peaple killed three Tndians; since that they have 
killed three other Indians, and taken their jhorses, 
and what they had; and this.sunimer {hey killed 
three more; and very lately they killed one more. 
We sent word to the white people that these 
murders were done, and the answer was,. that they. 
were people that were out laws, and we ought to 
go and kill them. The whiie people killed our 
peopie first; the Indians then took satisfaction. 
There are yet three men that the red people have 
never taken satisfaction for. ,You have wrote that: 
there were houses burnt; but_we know of no such 
thing being done; the truth in sich cases ought to. 
be told, but this appears otherwise. On, that side 
of the river the wiute people have killed five In- 
dians; but there is nothing said about that; andall 
that the Indians have done is brought up. .4il the 
mischief the white people have done, ought to be told to 
their head man. When there is any thing done, you 
write tous; but never write to your head man what. 
the white people do. When the red people send 














unjust war upon us, the trifling consideration, to} 
them an adequate compensation, which: Le paid 


talks, or write, they always send the truth. Yor 
have sent to us for horses, and we sent you all that, 
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be very unwilling, Mr..C. said, to assert, in regard 
to this war, that the fauit was on our side; but he 
feared it was. ‘He had heard that that very respect-| 
able man; how 106 more, who once filled the execu-: 
tive chair of Georgia, and who, having been agent 
of Indian affairs in that quarter, had the best op. 
portunity of judging of the origin of this war, 
deliberately pronounced it as his opinion, that the 
{ndians were not in fault. My.-U. said that he was 
far from! attributing to gen. Jacktson‘any other than 
the very slight degree of blame which attached to 
him as the negociator of ihe treaty of fort Jackson, 
and which would be shared by those who subse. 
quently ratified and sanctioned that treaty. But 
if there were even a doubt as to the origin of the 
war, whether we were censurable or the Indians, 
that doubt would serve to increase our regret at 
any distressing incidents which may have occurred, 
and to mitigate, in some degree, the crimes which 
we impute to the other side. He knew, he said, 
that, when gen. Jackson was summoned to the field, 
it was too late to hesitate—the fatal blow had been 
struck in the destruction of Fowl town, and the; 
dreadful massicre of Lieut. Scott and’ his detach-| 
ment; and the only duty which remained to him | 
was to terminate this unhappy contest. 
Lhe first circumstance’ which, in the course of 
his performing that duty, fixed our attention, had, 
Mr. G. said, filled him with regret. It was the execu- 
tion of the Indian chiefs. How, he asked, did they: 
come into our possession? Was it in the course 
of fair, and open, and honorable war? No; bui by 
ineans of deception—by hoisting foreign colors on 
the staff from which the stars and stripes should 
alone have floated. Tus ensnared, the Indians 
were taken on shore, and without ceremony, and 
without delay, were hung. Hang an Tocian ! We,| 
sir, who are civilized, and can comprehend and 

















we could fiid; but there were some dead. It ap- 
pears that all the mischief is laid on this town, but} 
all the mischief that has been done by this town is 
two horses; one of them is dead, and tke other was 

sent back. ‘The cattle that we are accused of talk. | 
ing, were cattle that the white people took from us. | 
Our young men weni and brought them back, with 
the same marks and brands. There were some of 
our young men out hunting and they were killed: 
others went to take satisfaction, and tl:e kettle of 
one of the men that was killed was fuuad in’the 
louse where the woman and two children were 
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feel the effect of moral causes and considerations, 
attach ignominy to that mode of death. Andithe 
gallant, and refined, and highminded man, seeks 
by all possible means to avoid it. But, what cares 
an Indian whether you hang or shoot him? The 
moment he is captured, he is considered by his 
tribe as disgraced, if not lost. .They, too, are 
indifferent about the manner in which he is de- 
Spatched. But, Mr. C. said, he regarded the dc- 
currence with grief for other and higher considera- 
tiofs. It was the first instance that he knew of, 
in the ann:!s of our country, in which retaliation, 
by executing Indian captives, had even been delibe- 
rately practised. There may have been exceptions, 
but if there were, they met with contemporanrous 
condemnation, and have been reprehended by the 
just pen of impartial history. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts may tell me, if he pleases, what he 
pleases about the tomahawk and scalping knife— 
about Indian enormities, and foreign miscreants 
and incendiaries. I, too, hate them; ‘from my very 
soul I abominate them. But, I love my coyntry, 
and its constitution; I love liberty and safety, an@ 
fear military despotism more even than I hate these 
monsters. The pentleman, in the course of his ré- 
marks, alluded to the state from which I have the 
honor to come. Little, sir, does he know of the 
high and magnanimous sentiments of the people df 
that state, if he supposes they will approve of the 
transaction to which he referred. Brave and jrene- 
rous, humanity and clemency towards a fallea foe 
consiitute one of their noblest characteristics.— 
A:nidst all the struggles for that fair land between 
the natives and the present inhabitants, Mr. €. said 
he defied the gentleman to poini out ene instance 
in which a Kentuckian haa stained his hand by— 

nothing but his high sense of the distinguistied ser- 
vices and exalted meris of general Jackson pre- 
venied his using a different term—the exécution of 
an unarmed and prostrate captive. Yes, said Mr. 
C. there was one solitary exception, in which a 





| man, enraged at beholding an Indian prisoner, who 


had been celebrated for his enor® ities, and who 
had destroyed some of his kindred, plunged his 
-word into his bosom. The wicked deed was con- 
sidered as an abominable outrage when it occurred, 
and the nrme of the man has been handed down 
to the execration of posterity. I deny your right 
thus to retaliate on the aboriginal proprietors of 
the country; and, unless I am utterly deceived, it 
may be shewn that it does not exist. But, before 





killed; and they supposed it had been her husband 
who had killed the Indians, and took their s,tis- 
faction there.’ We are accused of kiiling up Ame- 
ritans, and so on; but since the word was seat to us 
that peace was made, we stay steady at home, and 
meddle with no person. You have sent to us respect 
ing the black’ people on the Suwany river; we have | 
nothing to do with them. They were pui there) 
by the English; and to them you ought to apply 
for any thing about them. We de not wish our 
country desolated by an army passing through ni, 
ior the concern of other people. ‘Tne Isdians have 
slaves there also; a great many of them. When 
we bave an opportunity we shall apply to the Eag- 
lish for them; ‘but we cannot ye: them now. 

This is what we have to say at preseat. 
Sir, E coaciude by subscribing myself your hum- 
ble servant, &e: 

September, the 11th day, 1817. 

N. 3.—Tiere are ten towas have read this letter 
and this isthe answer. 

A irue copy from the origiaal. 

WM. BELL, aid de camp. 











1 attempt this, said Mr. C. allow me to make the 
genticman from Massachusetts a little better ac- 
quainted with those people, to whose feelings and 
sympathies he has appealed through their represen- 
tative. During the late war with Great Britain, 
col. Campbell, under the command of my honor- 
able friend from Ohio, (Gen. Harrison) was piaced 
at the head of a detachment, consisting chiefly, 
he believed, of Kentucky volunteers, in order to 
destroy the Missi«sinaway towns. They proceeded 
and performe: the duty, and took some prisoners. 
And bere is evidence of the manner in which they 
treated them. (Here Mr. C read the general or- 
ders issued on tive return of the detachment.*) I 





*f ¢ tetioWiug WS tle extract which Mr. C, read: 

“But the character of this gallant detachment, 
exhibiting, as it did, perseverance, fortitude and 
bravery, would, however, be incomplete, éf, in the 
midst, of victory, they had forgotien the feelings of hu- 
manity. It is with the cn.cerest pleasure that the 
generai has heard, that the most punctual obedience 
‘was paid to his orders, in not only saving all the 
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Rise | ; . 
hope, sir, the honorable gentleman will be now 
‘able better to appreciate the character and con- 
duct of my gallant countrymen than he appear: 
hitherto to have done. 
ut, sir, I have said that you have no right to 
‘pretice, under color of retaliation, enormities on the 
: { will advance, in support of this posi 
‘tion, as applicable to the origin of all law, the prin. 
Cinle, that whatever has been the custom, from 
tha commencement of a subject, whatever has been 
tha uniform usage, co-eval and co-existent with the 
ssulfiect to which it relates, becomes its fixed law. 
was the foundation of all common law; and 
he believed, was the princypal foundation of 
all public or international law. If, then, it could 
be ghewn that from the first settlement of the colo- 
nies on this part of the American continent, to the 
‘present time, we have constantly abstained from reta- 
liating upon the Indians the excesses practised by 
-them towards us, we were morally bound by this 
‘invatiable usage, and could not lawfully change it 
Without the most cogent reasons. So far as his 
‘knowledge extended, he said, that, from the first 
settlement at Plymouth or at Jamestown, it had not 
.. been) our practice to destroy Indian captives, com- 
batagts or non-combatants. He knew of but one 
deviation from the code which regulated the war- 
fare between civilized communities, and that was 
the destruction of Indian towns, which was suppo- 
sed to be authorized upon the ground that we could 
not bring the war to a termination but by destroy- 
ing the means which nourished it. With this sin- 
gle exception, the other principles of the laws of 
civiljzed* nations are extended to them, and are 
thus made law in regard to them. When did this 
humane custom, by which, in consideration of their 
ignorance, and of our enlightened condition, the ri- 
gors of war were mitigated, begin? At a time when 
we were weak, and they were comparatively strong 
—when they were the lords of the soik and we were 
seeking from the vices, from the corruptions, from 
the religious intolerance, and from the oppressions 
-of Europe, to xin an asylum among them. And, 
when it is proposed to change this custom, to sub- 
stitute for it the bloody maxims of barbarous agey, 
and to interpolate the Indian public law with re- 
volting cruelties? At atime when the situation of 
the two parties is totally changed—when we are 
powerful and they are weak—at a time when, to 
use a figure drawn from their own sublime elo- 
quence, the poor children of the forest have been 
driven by the great wave which has flowed in from 
the Atlantic ocean to almost the base of the Rocky 
~Mountains, and overwhelming them in its terrible 
progress, has left no other remains’ of hundreds of 
tribes, now extinct, than those which indicate the 
emote existence of their former companion, the 
Mammoth of the new world! Yes, sir, it is at this 
auspicious period of our country, when we holda 
proud and lof:y station, among the first nations of 
the world, that we are called upon to sanction a de- 








=| 


-women and children, but in sparing all the warriors 
wo ceased to resist; and that, even when vigorously 
attacked by the enemy, the claims of mercy pre- 
vailed over every sense of their own danger, and 
this heroic band respected the lives of their prisoners. 
Let an account of murdered innocence be opened 
in the records of heaven against our enemies alone, 

- The American soldier will follow the example of 
his government, and the sword of the one will not 
be raised against the fallen and the helpless, nor 
the gold of the other se paid for the scalps of a 
massacred enemy.” | 


—nes 


]parture from the established laws and usages which 


have regulated our Indian hostilities. And does 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts ex- 
pect, in this august body, this enlightened assem. 
bly of christians and Americans, by glowing appeals 
to our passions, to make us forget our principles, 
our religion, our clemency, and our humanity? 


Why was it, Mr. C. asked, that we had not prac. 
tised towards the Indian tribes the right of retalia- 
tion, now for the first time asserted in regard to 
them? It was because it is a principle, proclaimed 
by reason, and enforced by every respectable writer 
on the law of nations, that retaliation is only justi- 
fiable as calculated to produce effect in the war. 
Vengeance was a new motive for resorting toit.. If 
retaliation will produce no effect on the enemy, we 
are bound to «bstain from it, by every consideration 
of humanity and of justice. Will it, then, produce 
effect on the Indian tribes? No; they care not about 
the execution of those of their warriors who are 
taken captive. They are considered as di-graced 
by the very circumstance of their captivity, and it 
is often mercy to the unhappy captive, to deprive 
him of his existence. The poet evinced a profound 
knowledge of the Indian character, when he put in- 
to the mouth of the son of a distinguished chief, 
about to be led to the stake and tortured by his vic- 
torious enemy, the words— 


Begin ye tormentors! your threats are in vain! 
The son of Alknomok will never complain. 


Retaliation of Indian excesses, not producing 
then any effect in preventing their repetition, was 
condemned by both reason and the principles upon 
which alone, in any case, it can be justified. On 
this branch of the subject much more might be 
said; but, as he should possibly again allude to it, 
he would pass from it, for the presert, to another 
topic. 


Tt was not necessary, Mr.C. said, for the purpose 
ofhis argument in regard to the trial and execution 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, to insist on the inno- 
cency of either of them. He would yield, for the 
sake of that argument, without inquiry, that both of 
them were guilty; that both had instigated the war; 
and that one of them had led the enemy to battle. 
It was possible, indeed, that a critical examination 
of the evidence would shew, particularly in the case 
of Arbuthnot, that the whole amount of his crime 
consisted in lis trading, without the limits of the 
United States, with the Seminole Indians, in the 
accustomed commodities which form the subject 
of Indian trade; and that he sought to ingratiate 
himself with his customers, by espousing their in- 
terests, in regard to the provision of the treaty of 
Ghent, which he may have honestly believed en- 
titled them to the restoration of their lands. And 
if, indeed, the treaty of Fort Jackson, for the rea- 
sons already assigned, were not binding upon the 
Creeks, there would be but too much cause to la- 
ment his unhappy, if not unjust fate.. The first im- 
pression made on the examination of the proceed- 
ings in the trial and execution of those two men, is, 
that, on the part of Ambrister, there was the most 
guilt, but at the same time the most irregularity. 
Conceding the point of the guilt of both, with the 
qualification which he had stated, he weuld proceed 
to enquire, first, if their execution could be justi- 
fied upon the principles assumed by general Jackson 
himself. If they did not afford a justification, he 
would next enqvire if there were any other prin- 
ciples »u horizing their execution; and he would in 
the thi d place, make some obseivations upon the 





mode of proceeding. 
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The principle assumed by general Jackson,|which he was sentenced. The Judge has nothing 
which may be found in his general orders com-|to do, to ensure his own acquittal, but to urge the 
manding the execution of these men, is, “that it is} gentleman’s plea, that be had donea right thing in 
an established principle of the law of nations, that|a wrong way! 


any individual of a nation, making war against the; The principleg which attached to the cases of Ars 
citizens of any other nation, they being at peace, /buthnot and Ambrister, constituting them merely 
forfeits his allegiance, and becomes an outlaw and |participes in the war, supposing them to have been 
a pirate.” Whatever may be the character of in-|combatants, which the former was not, he having 
dividuals waging private war, the principle assum-| been taken in a Spanish fortress, without arms in 
ed is totally erroneous, when applied to such indi-| his hands, all that we could possibly have a right 
viduals associated with a power, whether Indian or to do, was to apply to them the rules which we had 
civilized, capable of maintaining the relations of}a right to enforce against the Indians. Their En- 
peace and war. Suppose, however, the principle glish character was‘only merged in their Indian cha- 
were true, as asserted, what disposition should he racter. Now, if the law regulating Indian hostili« 
have made of these men? What jurisdiction, and ties, be established by long and immemorial usage, 
how acquired, has the military over pirates, rob-| that we have no moral right to retaliate upon them, 
bers, and outlaws? If they were in the character we consequently had no right to retaliate upon Ar- 
imputed, they were alone amenable, and should|buthnot and Ambrister. Even if it were admitted 
have been turned over to the civil authority. But) that, in regard to future wars, and to other foreign- 
the principle, he repeated, was totally incorrect, |ers, their execution may havea good effect, it would 
when applied to men in their situation. A foreign-/not thence follow that you had a right to execute 
er, connecting himself with a belligerent, becomes|/them. It is not always just to d» what may be ad- 
an enemy of the party to whom that belligerent is; Vantageous. Ard retaliation, during a war, must 
opposed, subject to whatever he may be subject, | have relation to the events of that war, and must, 
entitled to whatever he is entitled. Arbuthnot) to be just, have an operation upon that war, and 
and Ambrister, by associating themselves, be-|upon the individuals only who compose the bellige- 
came identified with the Indians: they became our’ rent party. It became gentlemen, then, on the other 
eriemies, and we had a right to treat them as we/side, to shew, by some known, certain, and recog 
could lawfully treat the Indians. These positions! nized rule of public or municipal law, that the ex- 
were so obviously correct, that he should consider|ecution of these men was justified. Where is it? 
it an abuse of the patience of the committee to|He should be glad to see it. We are told ina pa- 
consume time in their proof. They were supported; per, emanating from the department of state, re- 
by the practice of all nations, and ofourown. Ev-: cently laid before this house, distinguished for the 
ery page.of history, in all times, and the collection | fervor of its eloquence, and of which the honorable 
of every member, furnish evidence of their truth.| gentleman from Massachusetts has supplied us in 
Let us look for a moment into some of the conse-| part with a second edition, in one respect agreeing 
quences of this principle, if it were to go to Europe, with the prototype, that they both ought to be in- 
sanctioned by the approbation, express or implied, scribed to the American public—we are justly told 
of this house. We have now. ip our armies proba-:in that paper, that this is the first instance of the 
bly the subjects of almostevery European power./execution of persons for the crime of instigating 
Some of the nations of Europe maintain the doctrine | Indians to war. Sir, there are two topics which, in 
of perpetual allegiance. Suppose Britain and Ame- |Europe, are constantly employed by the friends and 
rica in peace, and America and France at war.!minions of legitimacy against our country. The 
The former subjects of England, naturalized orjone is an inordinate spirit of aggrandizement—of 
unnaturalized, are captured by the navy or the ar-/coveting other people’s goods. The other is the 
my of France. What is their condition? Accor-|treatment which we extend to the Indians. Against 
ding to the principle of general Jackson, they; both these charges, the public servants, who con- 
would be outlaws and pirates, end liable to imme- | ducted at Ghent the negotiations with the British 
diate execution. Were gentlemen prepared to re-|commissioners, endeavored to vindicate our coun- 
turn to their respective districts, with this doctrine'try, and he hoped with some degree of success. 





in their mouths, and to say to their Irish, English, 
Scotch, and other foreign constituents, that you are 
liable, on the contingency supposed, to be treated 
as outlaws and pirates? 

Was there any other principle which justified the 
proceeding? On this subject, he suid, if he admired| 
the wonderful ingenuity with which gentlemen| 
sought a colorable pretext for those executions, he| 


wus at the same time shocked at some of the pribs) 
ciples advanced. What said the honorable gentle. 





What will be the condition of future American ne- 
gotiators, when pressed upon this head, he knew 
not, after the unhappy executions on our southern 
border. The gentleman from Massachusetts seem- 
ed on yesterday to read, with a sort of triumph, the 
names of the commissioners employed in the nego- 
tiation at Ghent. Will he exeuse me for saying, 
that I thought he pronounced, even with more com- 
placency and with a more gracious smile, the first 
name in the commission, than he emphasized that 


man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Holmes) in a cold|of the humble individual who addresses you. [Mr. 


address to the committee? Why, that these execu-) 
tions were only a wrong mode of doing a right thing. | 
A wrong mode of domg a right thing! In what code 
of public law; in what system of ethics; nay, in what 
respectable novel; where, if the gentleman were to 
take the range of the whole literature of the world, 
will he find any sanction for a principle so mon- 
Strous? He would illustrate its enormity by a single 
case. Suppose a man, being guilty of robbery, is 
tried, condemned, and executed for murder, upon 
an indictment for that robbery merely. The Judge 
is arraigned for having executed, contrary to law, a 





buman being, innocent at heart of the crime for 
Sup. ro Vor. XV. : R 


Holmes desired to explain.] Mr. ©. said there was 
no occasion for explanation; he was perfectly sa- 
tisfied. [Mr. H. however proceeded to sav that his 
intention was, in pronouncing the gentleman’s name, 
to add to the respect due to the negotiator that 
which was due to the speaker of this house.] Will 
the principle of these men having been instigators 
of the war, justify their execution? It was a new 
one; there were no land-marks to guide us in its 
adoption, or to prescribe limits in its application. If 
Wiliam Pitt had been taken by the French army, 
during the late European war, could France have 
justifiably executed him, on the ground of his having 
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noturiously instigated the continental powers to 
war, against France. Would France, if she had 
stained her character by executing him, have ob- 
tained the sanction of the world to the act, by ap- 
peals to the passions and prejudices, by pointing to 
the cities sacked, the countries laid waste, the hu- 
man lives sacrificed in the wars which he had kin- 
died, and by exclaiming to the unfortunate cap- 
tive, you miscreant, you monster, have occasioned 
all these scenes of devastation and blood? What 
had been the conduct even of England towards the 
greatest instigator of all the wars of the present age? 
The condemnation of that illustrious man to the 
the rock of S:. Helena, was a great blot on the En- 
glish name. And mr. C. repeated, what he had once 
before said, that if Chatham or Fox, or even Wil- 
liam Pitt himself, had been prime minister, in En- 
gland, Bonaparte never had been so condemned. On 
that transaction history will one day pass its se- 
vere but just censure. Yes, although Napoleon had 
desoiated half Europe: although there were scarce- 
ly a power, however humble, that escaped the migh- 
ty grasp of his ambition; although in the course of 


ng: 


— 


shewn: Ist. That the law condemns him to death; 
and 2dly. That his death is pronounced by that 
tribunal which is authorized by the law to try him, 
These principles would reach every man’s case, na- 
tive or foreigner, eitizen or alien. The instant 
quarters are granted to a prisoner, the majesty of 
the law surrounds and sustains him, and he cannot 
lawfuily be punished with death, without the con- 
currence of the two circumstances just insisted 
upon. He denied that any commander in chief, in 
‘this country, had this absolute power of life and 
death, at his sole discretion. It was contrary to the 
‘genius of all our laws and institutions.—To concen- 
‘trate in the person of one individual the powers to 
make the rule, to judge, and to execute the rule, 
or to judge and execute the rule only, was utterly 
irreconcilable with every principle of free govern- 
;ment, and was the very definition of tyranny itself; 
and he trusted that this House would never give 
even a tacit assent to sucha principle. Suppose 








the commander had made reprisals on property, 
would that property have belonged to the nation, 
or could he have disposed of it as he pleased? Had 





his splendid career he is charged with having com- 


mitted the greatest atrocities, disgraceful to him- | 
self and to human nature, yet even ints life has been, 
spared. The alties would not, England would not, | 
‘execute him, upon the ground oj ius being an insti-| 


ga'or of wars. ; 


he more power, would gentlemen tell him, over the 
lives of human beurgs, than over property? The as- 
sertion of such a power to the commander in chief, 
was contrary to the practice of the government. By 
an act of Congress which passed in 1799, “vesting 
the power of retaliation, in certain cases, in the 


‘The mode of the trial and sentencing these men, | President of the United States’—an act which pas- 


Mr. C. said, was equally objectionable with the, 


principles on which it had been attempted to shew 


sed during the quasi war with France, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to retaliate upon any citizens of 


a forfeiture of their lives. He knew, he said, the|the French republic, the enormities which may be 


lau iable spirit which prompted the ingenuity dis- 
played in finding out a justification for these pro. 
ceedings. He wished most sincerely that he gould 
reconcile them to his conscience. It had been at- 
tempted to vindicate the General upon grounds 
which he was persuaded he would himself disown. 
It had been asserted, that he was guilty of a mistake 
in calling upon the court to try them, and that he 
might have at once ordered their execution, without 
that formality. He denied that there was any such 
absolute rigit in the commander of any portion of 
our army. The right of retaliation is an attribute 
of sovereignty. It is comprehended in the war-mak- 
ing power that Congress possesses. It belongs to 
this body not only to declare war, but to raise ar- 
mies, and to make rules and regulations for their 
yoverament. It was in vain for gentlemen to look 
to the law of nations for instances in which retalia 
tion is lawful. The laws of nations merely laid 
down the principle or rule, and it belongs to the go- 
vernment to constitute the tribunal for applying 
that principle or rule. There was, for example, no 
instance in which the death of a captive was more 
certainly declared by the law of nations to be justi- 
fixable, than in the case of spies. Congress has ac- 
cordingly provided the rules and articles of war, a 
tribunal for the trial of spies, and consequently for 
the application of the principle of the national law. 
The legisia ure had not left the power over spies 
undefined, to the mere discretion of the commander 
in chief, or of any subaltern officer in the army. For, 
if tle doctrines now contended for were true, they 
*would appiy to the comm:nder of any corps, how- 
ever smail, acting as a detachment. Suppose Con- 
gress had not legislated in the case of spies, what 
would have been their condition? It would have 
been a cusus omissus, and although the public law 
pronounced tueir doom, it could not be executed 
because Congress had assigned no tribunal for en. 
forcing that public law. No man could be executed 


practised, in certain cases, upon our citizens —Un- 
der what administration was this act passed? It was 
under that which has been justly charged with 
stretching the constitution to enlarge the Executive 
powers. Even during the mad career of Mr. Ad« 
ams, when every means was resorted to for the pur. 
pose of infusing vigor into the Executive arm, no 
one thought of claiming for him the inherent right 
of retaliation. He would not trouble the House 
with reading another law, which passed thirteen or 
fourteen years after, during the late war with Great 
Britain, under the administration of that great con- 
stitutional President, the father of the instrument 
itself, by which Mr. Madison was empowered to re- 
taliate on the British in certain instances. It was 
not only contrary to the genius of our instructions 
and to the uniform practice of the government, but 
it was contrary to the obvieus principles on which 
the general himself had proceeded; for, in forming 
the court, he had evidently intended to proceed 
under the rules and articies of war. The exe 
treme number which they provide for is thirteen, 
precisely that which is detailed in the present in- 
stance.—The court proceeded, not by a bare plu- 
rality, but by a majority of two-thirds. In the gen- 
eral orders :ssued from the adjutant general’s of- 
fice, at head-quarters, it is described as a court 
martiad. The prisoners are said in those orders to 
have been tried, ‘on the following charges and speci- 
fications” The court understood itself to be acting 
as acourt martial. It was so organized—it so pro- 
ceeded, having a judge advocate, hearing witnesses, 
ihe written defence of the miserable trembling pri- 
soners, who seemed to have a presentiment of their 
doom. And the court was finally dissolved. . The 
whole proceeding manifestly shows that all par- 
ties considered it as a court martial, convened and 
acting under therules and articles of war. In his 
letter to the secretary of war, noticing the transac- 
tion, the general says: These individuals were tri- 





jn this free country without two things being\ed under my orders, deval/y convicted as exciters 
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of this savage and negro war, legally condemned, | 
and most justly punished for their iniquities.” 
The Lord deliver us from such legal convictions 
and such legal condemnations! The general himself 
considered the laws of his country te have justified 


his proceedings. 


It was in vain then to talk ofajfor the American example. 


by acourt martial, condemned and shot. There, 
as here, was a violation of neutral territory; there 
the neutral ground was not stained with the 
Dlood of him whom it should have protected. And 
there was another most unfortunate difference, 
The Duc D’Enghein, 


ower in him beyond the law, and above the law,|was executed according to his sentence. It is 


when he himself does not assert it. ] 
ceded, that he was clothed with, absolute authority 
over the lives of these individuals, and that, upon 


Let it be con. |said by the defenders of Napoleon, that the duke 


iad been machinating not merely to overturn the 
French government, but against the life of its 


his own fiat, without trial, without defence, hejchief. If that were true, he might, if taken in 


might have commanded their execution. Now if 
an absolute sovereign, in any particular respect, 
promulgates a rule which he pledges himself to 
observe, if he subseq:ently deviates from that rule, 
he subjects himself to the imputation of odious 
tyranny. Ifgen. Jackson had the power, without 
acourt, to condemn these men, he had also the 
power to appoint a tribunal. He did appoint a 
tribunal, and he became, therefore, morally bound 
to observe and execute the sentence of that tribu- 
nal. In regard to Ambrister, it was with grief 
and pain he was compelled to say, that he was ex- 
ecuted in defiance of all law; in defiance of the 


France, have been legally execute!. Such was the 
odium brought npon the instruments of this trans- 
action, that those persons who have been even 
suspected of participation in it have sought to vin- 
dicate themselves, from what they appear to have 
considered as an aspersion, before foreign courts. 
In conclusion of this part of the subject, Mr. C. 
said, that he most cheerfully and entirely scquit- 
ted general Jackson of any intention to violate the 
laws of the country, or the oblig.‘ions of humanity. 
He was persuaded, from all that he had heard that 
he thought himself equally respecting and observ- 
ing both. With respect to the purity of his in- 


law to which general Jackson had voluntarily, if{tentions, therefore, Ire was disposed to allow it in 


you please, submitted himself, and given, by his 


the most. extensive degree. Of his acts, said Mr. 


appeal to the court, his implied pledge to observe./C. itis my duty to speak with the freedom which 


He knew but little of military law, and he had not|belongs to my station. 


And I shall now proceed 


a taste, by what had happened, created in him for/to consider some of them, of the most momentous 
acquiring a knowledge of more; but he believed |character, as it regards the distribution of the pow- 
there was no example on record, where the sen- ers of government. 


tence of the court has been erased, and a sentence 


Of all the powers conferred by the constitution of 


not pronounced by it carried into execution. li |the United States, not one is more expressly and 
had been suggested that the court had pronounced {exclusively grsnted than that is to congress of de- 
two sentences, and that the general hed a right|claring war. The immortal convention who framed 


to select either. 
It was not so. 


Two sentences! Two verdicis!|that instrument had abundant reason for confiding 
The first, by being revoked, was as/this tremendous power to the deliberate judgment 


though it had never been pronounced. And therejof the representatives of the people, drawn from 


remained only one sentence, which was put aside every page of history. 


It was there seen that na- 


upon the sole authority of the commander, andjtions are often precipitated into ruinous war from 


the execution of the prisoner ordered. 


had or had not a right to decide upon the fate of|sire of military fame. 


He either | folly, from pride, from ambition, and from the de- 


It was believed, no doubt, in 


that man, without the intervention of a court. I{|/committing this great subject to the legislature of 
he had the right, he waved it, and, having violated | the union, we should be safe from the mad wars that 
the sentence of the court, there was brought upon |have afflicted and desolated and ruined other coun- 


the judicial administration of the army a reproach, |tries. 


It was supposed that before any war was de- 


which must occasion the most lasting regret. 
However guilty these men were, they should not 


have been condemned or executed, without the au- 
He would not dwell, at this 


thority of the law. 
time, on the effect of these precedents in foreign 


countries, but he would not pass unnoticed their 


dangerous influence in our own country. Bad ex- 


amples are generally set in the cases of bad men, 


and often remote from thecentral government. It 
Was inthe provinces were laid the abuses and the 
seeds of the ambitious projects which overturned 
the liberties of Rome. He beseeched the commit- 
tee not to be taken captive by the charms of elo- 
quence, and the appeals made to our passions and 
our sympathies, so as to forget the fundamental 
Principles of our governments. The influence of a 
bad example would often be felt when its authors 
and all the circumstances connected with it were 
no longer remembered. He knew of but one analo- 
Sous instance of the execution of a prisoner, and 
that had brought more odium, than almost any oth- 
er incident, on the unhappy emperor of France. 


He alluded to the instance of the execution of the! 


unfortunate member of the Bourbon house. He had 


sought an asylum in the territories of Baden. Bo- 
naparte dispatched a corps of gen d’armes to the 
place of his retreat, seized him and brought him 
to the dungeons of Vincennes. He was there tried 


clared the nature of the injury complained of would 
be carefully examined, the power and resources of 
the enemy estimated, and the power and the resour- 
ces of our own country, as well as the probable is- 
sue and consequences of the war. It was to guard 
our Country against precisely that species of rash- 
ness, Which has been manifested in Florida, that the 
constitution was so framed. If then this power, 
thus cautiously and clearly bestowed upon Congress, 
has been assumed and exercised by anv other func- 
tionary of the government, it is cause of serious 
alarm, and it became that body to vindicate and 
maintain its authority by all the means in its power, 
and yet there are some gentlemen, who would have 
us not merely to yield a tame and silent acquies- 
‘cence in the encroachment, but to pass even a vote 
of thanks to the author. 

| On the 25th of March, 1878, Mr. C. continue?, 
ithe President of the United States communicated a 
'message to Congress in relation to the Seminole 
‘war, in which he declared that, although, in the 
| pfosecution of it, orders had been given to pass 
into the Spanish territory, ‘they were so guarded 
as that the local authorities of Spain should be 
respected. How respected ? The President, by the 
documents accompanying the message, the orders 
themselves which issued from the department of 














\war to the commanding general; had assured the 
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legislature that, even ifthe enemy should take shel- 
ter under a Spanish fortress, the fortress was not to 
be attacked, but the fact te be reported to that de- 
partment for further orders. Congress saw, there- 
fore, that there was no danger of violating the ex- 
isting peace. “And yet, on the same 25th day of 
March, (a most singular occurrence of dates ) 
when the representatives of the people receive this 
salemn message, announced in the presence of the 
nation and in the face of the world, and in the midst 
of a friendly negotiation with Spain, does general 
Jackson write from his head quarters, that he shall 
take St. Marks as a necessary depot for his military 
operations! The general states, in his letter, what 
he had heard about the threat on the part of the 
Indians and negroes, to occupy the fort and declares 
his purpose to possess himself of it in either of the 
two contingencies of its being in their hands or in 
the hands of the Spaniards. He assumed a right 
to judge what Spain was bound to do by her trea- 
ty, and judged ver- correctly; but then he also as- 
siimed the power, belonging to congress alone, of 
deiermining what should be the effect and conse- 
quence of her breach of engagement. Gen. Jack- 
son generally performs what he intimates his in- 
tention to do. Accordingly, finding Si. Marks yet 
in the hands of the Spaniards, he seized and occu- 
pied it. 


] preserve the command of the seas. If the fleet of 
Denmark fell into the enemies hands, combined 
with his other fleets, that command might be 
rendered doubtful. Denmark had only a nomi- 
nal independence. . She was, in truth, subject 
to his sway. We said to her, give us your 





Was ever, he asked, the just confidence of! 


fleet; it will otherwise be taken possession of 
by your secret and our open enemy. We will pre- 
serve it, and restore to you whenever the danger 
shall be over. Denmark refused. Copenhagen was 
bombarded, gallantly defended, but the fleet was 
seized.’ Every where the conduct of England was 
censured; and the name even of the negotiator who 
was employed by her, and who was subsequently 
the minister near this government, was scarcely ever 
pronounced here without coupling with it an epi- 
thet indicating his participation in the disgraceful 
transaction. And yet we are going to sanction acts 
of violence, committed by ourselves, which but too 
much resemble it! What an important difference, 
too, between the relative condition of England and 
of this country! She perhaps was struggling for her 
existence. She was combating, single-handed, the 
most enormous military power that the world has 
ever known. Who were we contending with? With 
a few half-starved, half-clothed, wretched Indians 
and fugitive slaves. And, whilst carrying on this 
inglorious war—inglorious as it regards the laurels 





the legislative body, in the assurances of the chief/or renown won in it—we violate neutral rights, 
magistrate, more abused? Tie Spanish commander which the government had solemuly pledged itself 
intimated his willingness that the American army |to respect; upon the principle of convenience, or 
should teke post near him, until he could have in-| upon the light presumption that, by possibility, a 
structions from his superior officer, and promised | post might be taken by this miserable combination 
to maintain, in the mean time, the most friendly | of Indians and slaves. 

relations. No! St. Marks was a convenient post; On the 8th of April, the general writes from St. 
for the American army, and delay was inadmissible.) Marks, that he shall march for the Suwaney river; 
Hie had always understood that the Indians but’ the destroying of the establishments on which will, 
rarely take or defend fortresses, because they are! in his opinion, bring the war to a close. Accord- 
unskilled in the modes of attack and defence. Tae! ingly, having effected that object, he writes, on the 
threat, therefore, on their part, to seize on St.) 20th of April, that he believes he may say the war 
Marks must have been empty, and would probably is at an end for the present, He repeats the same 
have been impracticable. At all events, when Gen. opinion in his letter to the secretary of war, written 
Jackson arrived there, no danger any longer threat-| six days after. The war being thus ended, it might 
ened the Spaniard from the miserable fugitive In-, have been hoped that no further hostilities would 
dians, who fled on all sides upon his approach.;| have been committed. But, on the 23d of May, on 
And, sir, upon what plea is this violation of orders, | his way home, he receives a letter from the com- 
and this act of war upon a foreign power, attempt-| mandant of Pensacola, intimating his surprise at 
ed to be justifiei? Upon the grounds of the con-! the invasion of the Spanish territory, and the acts 
veniency of the depot and the Indian threa!, The! of hostility performed by the American army, and 


first he would not seriously examine and expose. If 
the Spanish character of the fort had been totally 
merged in the Indian character, it mght have been 
justifiable to seize it. But that was not the facet, 
and the bare possibility of its being forcibly taken 
by the Indians could not justify our anticipating 


their blow. Of all the odious transactions which | 
of St. Marks; and that gen. Jackson, at the head of 


occurred during the late war between France and 


his determination, if persisted in, to employ force 
torepel them. Let us pause and examine this pro- 


| ceeding of the governor, so very hostile and affron- 


itive in the view of gen. Jackson. Recollect that he 
was governor of Florida; that he had received no 
orders from his superiors, to allow a passage to the 
American army; that he had heard of the reduction 








England, none was more condemned in Europe and ‘his army, was approaching in the direction of Pen- 
in this conntry than her seizure of the fleet of Den-|sacola. He had seen the president’s message of the 
mark at Copenhagen. And he lamented to be oblig-| 25th March, and reminded gen. Jackson of it, to sa- 
ed to notice the analogy which existed in the de-|tisfy him that the American government could not 
fences made of the two causes. If his recollection! have guthorized all those measures. Mr.C. said he 
did not deceive him, Bonaparte had passed the| could not read the allusion made by the governor 
Rhine and the Alps, had conquered Italy, the Ne-) to that message, without feeling that the charge of 
therlands, Holland, Hanover, Lubec, and Hamburg,' insincerity, which it implied, h d at least but too 
and extunded bis empire as far as Altona on the much the appearance of truth init. Could the Bo. 
side of Denmark. A few days march would have vernor have done less than write some such letter! 
carried him through Holstein, over the two Belts, We have only to reverse situations, and to suppose 
through Funen and into the island of Zealand-—{him to have been an American governor. Gen. 
What then was the conduct of England? It was Jackson says, that when he received that letter, he 
my lot, Mr. C. said, to fall into conversation with ‘no longer hesitated. No, sir, he did no longer he: 
an intelligent Englishman on this subject. ‘ We |sitate! He received it on the 23d; he was in erteh 
knew (said ie) that we were fighting for our exist-| cola on the 24th, and immediately after set yoewie 

ence. it was absolutely necessary that we should beforg the fortress San Carlos de Barancas, Wulcn 
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he shortly reduced. Veni, vidi, vici. Wonderful 
energy! Admirable promptitude. Alas! that it had 
not been an energy and a promptitude within the 
pale of the constitution, and according to the or 
ders of the chief magistrate! It was impossible to 
give any definition of war, that would not compre- 
hend these acts. It was’ open, undisguised, and 
unauthorized hostility. 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
had endeavored to derive some authority to gen. 
Jackson from the message of the president, and the 
letter of the secretary of war to gov. Bibb, The 
message declares that the Spanish authorities are 
to be respected wherever maintained. What the 
president means by their being maintained, is ex- 
plained in the orders themselves, by the extreme 
case being put of the enemy seeking shelter under 
a Spanish fort. If even in that case he was not to 
attack, certainly he was not to attack in any case of 
less strength. The letter to gov. Bibb admits of a 
similar explanation. When the secretary says, in 
that letter, that gen. Jackson is fully empowered to 
bring the Seminole war to a conclusion, he means 
that he is soempowered by his orders, which being 
now before us, must speak for themselves. Ii does 
not appear that gen. JacKson ever saw that letter, 
which was dated at this place after the capture of| 
St. Marks. He would take a momentary glance at 
the orders. On the 2d of December, 1817, general 
Gaines was forbidden to cross the Florida line Se- 
ven days after, the secretary of war having arrived 
here, and infused a little more energy into our coun- 


in giving up the posts. [Mr. Holmes explained. 
We took these posts, he said, to keep them from 
the hands of the enemy, and, in restoring thems, 
made it a condition that Spain should not let our 
enemy have them. We said to her, here is your 
dagger; we found it in the hands of our enemy, and 
having wrested it from him, we restore it to you 
in the hope that you will take better care of it fer 
the future.] Mr. C. proceeded. The gentleman 
from Mass»chusetts wss truly unfortunate; fict or 
principle was always against him. The Spanish 
posts were not in the possession of the enemy. One 
old Indian only was found in the Barancas, none in 
Pensacola, none in St. Marks. There was not even 
the color of a threat of Indian occupation as it re- 
gards Pensacola and the Baraneas. Pensacola was 
to de restored unconditionally, and might, therefore 
immediately have come into the possession of the 
Indiens, if they had the power and the will to take 
it. The gentleman was in a dilemma, from which 
there was no escape. He gave up general Jackson 
when he supported the president; and gave up the 
president when he supported, general Jackson. 
Mr. C. said he rejoiced to have seen the president 
manifesting, by the restoration of Pensacola, his 
devotedness to the constitution. When the whole 
country was ringing with plaudits for its capture, 
he said, andhe said alone, inthe limited circle in 
which he moved, that the president must surrender 
it; that he could not hold it’) It was not his inten- 
tion, he said, to enquire whether the army was or 
was not constitutionally marched into Florida. It 





cils, he was authorized to use a sound discretion in 
crossing it ornot. On the 16th, he was instructed 


was not a clear question, and he was inclined 
to think that the express authority of congress 


again to consider himself at liberty to cross the line,| ought to have been asked. The gentleman from 
and pursue the enemy; but, if he took refuge under| Massachusetts would allow him to refer to a part 
a Spanish fortress, the fact was ty be reported to the|of the correspondence at Ghent different from that 
depuriment of war. These orders were transmitted|which he had quoted. He would find the condi- 
to gen. Jackson, and constituted, or ought to have!tion of the Indians there accurately defined. And 
constituted, his guide. There was then no justifi.|it was widely variant from the gentleman’s ideas 
cation for the occupation of Pensacola, and the at-jon this subject. The Indians, according to the 
tack on the Barancas, in the message of the presi-|statement of the American commissioners at Ghent, 
dent, the letter to gov. Bibb, or in the orders them-) inhabiting the United States, havea qualified sove- 
selves. The gentleman from Massachusetts would | reignty only, the supreme sovereignty residing in 
pardon him for saying that he had undertaken what|the government of the United States. They live 
even his talents were not competent to—the main-|under their own laws and customs, may inhabit 
tenance of directly contradictory propositions, that)and hunt their lands; but acknowledge the protec- 
it was right in gen. Jacksoa to take Pensacola, and tion of the United States, and have no right to seil 
wrong in the president to keep it. Vhe gentleman|their lands but to the government of the United 
has made a greater mistyke than he supposes gen.'States. Foreign powers or foreign subjects have 
Jackson to have done in attacking Pensacola for anino right to maintain any intercourse with them, 
Indian town, by attempting the defence both of|;without our permission. They are not, therefore, 
the president and general Jackson. If it were right!independent nations, as the gentleman supposed. 
in him to seize the place, it is impossible that it| Maintaining the relation described with them, we 
should have been right in the president immediate-| must allow a similar relation to exist between Spain 
ly tosurrender it. We, sir, are the supporters of!and the Indians residing within her dominions. 
the president. We regret that we cannot support|She must be, therefore, regarded as the sovereign 
gen. Jackson also. ‘the gentleman’s liberality is|of Florida, and we are accordingly treating with 
more comprehensive than ours. 1] approved, with|her for the purchase of it. In strictness, then, we 
all my heart, of the restoration of Pensacola. ljought first to have demanded of her to restrain the 
think St, Marks ought, perhaps, to have been also/Indians, and, that failing, we should have demand- 
restored; but I say this with doubt and diffidence.jed a right of passage for our army. But, if the 





That the president thought the seizure of the Span- 
ish posts was an act of war, is manifest from his’ 
opening message, in which he says that, to have 
retained them, would have changed our relations 
With Spain, todo which the power of the Execu- 
tive was incompetent, congress alone possessing it. 
The president has, in this instance, deserved well 
of his country. He has taken tke only course 
Which he could have pursued, consistent with the 
constitution of the land. And he defied the gen 
Uemanto make good both his positions, that the 


president had the power to march an’ army into 
Florida without consulting Spain, and without the 
authority of Congress, he had no power to anthorize 
any act of hostility against her. If the gentleman 
had even succeeded in shewing that an authority 
was conveyed by the executive to gen. Jackson to 
take the Spanish posts, he would only have establish 
ed that unconstitutional orders had been given, and 
thereby transferred the disapprobation from the 
military officer tothe executive. But no, such or- 
ders were, in truth, given. The president had 





general was right in taking, and the president right 





Jacted in conformity to the constitution, when he 
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forbade the attack of a Spanish fort, and when in 
the same spirit, he surrendered the posts them- 
selves. 

He would not trespass much longer upon the 
time of the committee; but he trusted he should be 
indulged with some few reflections upon the danger 
of permitting the conduct, on which it had been his 
painful duty to animadvert, to pass, without a‘so- 
lemn expression of the disapprobation of this House. 
Recal to your recollection, said he, the free nations 
which have gone before us. Where are they now, 
and how have they lost their liberties? If we could 
transport ourselves back to the ages when Greece 
and Rome flourished in their greatest prosperity, 
and mingling in the throng, ask a Grecian if he did 
not fear some daring military chieftain, covered with 
glory, some Philip or Alexander, would one day 
overthrow his liberties? No! No! the confident and 
indignant Grecian would exclaim, we have nothing 
to fear from our heroes; our liberties will be eternal. 
Ifa Roman citizen had been asked, if he did not 
fear the conqueror of Gaul might establish a throne 
upon the ruins of the public liberty, he would have 
instantly repelled the unjust insinuation. Ye 
Gfeece had fallen, Cesar had passed the Rubicon, 
and the patriotic arm even of Brutus could not pre- 
serve the liberties of his country! The celebrated 
Madam de Stael, in her last and perhaps best work, 
has said, that in the very yer, almost the very 
month, when the President of the Directory declar- 
ed that monar*hy would never more show its fright- 
ful head in France, Bonaparte, with his grenadiers, 
entered the palace of St. Cloud, and, dispersing, 
with the bayonet, the deputies of the people, delib- 
erating on the affairs of the state, laid the founda. 
tions of that vast fabric of despotism which over- 
shidowed all Europe. He hoped not to be misun- 
derstood; he was far from intimating that General 
Jackson cherished any designs inimical to the liber- 
tiesof thecountry. He believed his intentions pure 
and patriotic. He thanked God that he would not, 
but he thanked him still more that he could not, if 
he would, overturn the liberties of the Republic. 
But precedents, if bad, were fraught with the most 
dangerous consequences. Man has been described, 
by some of those who have treated of his nature, as 
a bundle of habits. The definition was much truer 
when applied to governments. Precedents were 
their habits. There was one important difference 
between the formation of habits by an individual 
and by governments. He contracts it only after 
frequent repetition. A single instance fixes the 
habit and determines the direction of governments. 
Against the alarming doctrine of unlimited discre- 
tion in our military commanders, when applied even 
to prisoners of war, he must enter his protest. It 


began upon them; it would end onus. He hoped | 


that our happy form of government was destined to 
be perpetual. But if it were to be preserved, it 
must be by the practice of virtue, by justice, by mo- 
deration, by magnanimity, by greatness of soul, by 
keeping a watchful and steady eye on the execu- 
tive; and, above all, by holding to a strict accounta- 
bility the military branch of the public force. 

We are fighting, said mr. C. a great moral battle 
for the benefit, not only of our country, but of all 
mankind. The eyes of the whole world are in fix- 
ed attention upon us. One, and the largest, portion 
of it is gazing with contempt, with jealousy, and 
with envy; the other portion, with hope, with confi- 
dence, and with affection. Every where the black 
cloud of legitimacy is suspended over the world, 
save only one bright spot, which breaks cut from 
the political hemisphere of the west, to brighten, 


and animate, and gladden the human heart. Ob- 
scure that, by the downfal of liberty here, and all 
mankind are enshrouded in one universal darkness. 
To you, mr. chairman, belongs the high privilege 
of transmitting, unimpaired, to posterity, the fair 
character and the liberty of our country. Do you 
expect to execute this high trust by trampling, or 
suffering to be trampled, down, law, justice, the 
constitution, and the rights ofother people? By ex- 
hibiting examples of inhumanity, and cruelty, and 
ambition? When the minions of despotism heard, in 
Europe, of the seizure of Pensacola, how did they 
chuckle, and chide the admirers of our institutions, 
tauntingly pointing to the demonstrations of a spi- 
rilof injustice and aggrandizement made by our 
country, in the midst of amicable negotiation. Be- 
hold, said they, the conduct of these who are con- 
stantly reproaching kings. You saw how those ad- 
mirers were astounded and hung their heads. You 
saw,too, when that illustrious man, who presides over 
us, adopted his pacific, moderate and just course, 
how they once more lifted up their heads, with ex- 
ultation and delight beaming in their countenan- 
ces. And you saw how those minions themselves 
were finally compelled to unite in the general prai- 
ses bestowed upon our government. Beware how 
you forfeit this exalted character. Beware how you 
give a fatal sanction, in this infant period of our 
republic, scarcely yet two score years old, to mili- 
-tary insubordination. Remember that Greece had 
her Alexander, Rome her Casar, England her Crom- 
well, France her Bonaparie, and, that if we would 
escape the rock on which they split, we must avoid 
their errors. 

How different has been the treatment of general 
Jackson, and that modest but heroic young man, a 
native of one of the smallest states in the union; 
who achieved for his country, on l, ke Erie, one of 
the most glorious victories of the late war. In a 
moment of passion he forgot himself, and offered 
an act of violence, which was repented as soon as 
perpetrated. He was tried, and suffered the judg- 
ment prenounced by his peers. Public justice was 
thought not even then to be satisfied. The press 
and congress took up the subject. My honorable 
friend from Virginia, (mr. Johnson) the faithful and 
consistent centinel of the law and of the constitu. 
tion, disapproved, in that instance, as he does in 
this, and moved an inquiry. The public mind re- 
mained agitated and unapy eased until the recent a- 
tonement, so honorably made by the gallant com- 
modore. Aid was there to be a distinction between 
the officers of the two branches of the public ser- 
vice? Are former services, however eminent, to pro- 
tect from even inquiring into recent misconduct? 
Is there to be no limit, no prudential bounds to the 
national gratitude? He was not disposed to censure 
the president for not ordering a court of inquiry ora 
general court martial. Perhaps, impelled by asense 
of that gratitude, he determined, by anticipation, to 
extend to the general that pardon which he had 
the undoubied right to grant after sentenee. Let 
us, said mr. C. not shrink from our duty. Let us 
assert our constitutional powers, and vindicate the 
instrument from military violation. 

He hoped gentlemen would deliberately survey 
the awful position on which we stand. ‘They may 
bear down all opposition; they muy even vote the 
general the public thanks; they may carry bim tri- 
umphantly through this house. But, if they do, in 
my humble judgment, it will be a triumph of the 
orinciple of insubordination—a triumph of the mili- 
tary over the civil authority a triumph over the 
powers of this house a triumph over the consti- 
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tution of the land. And he prayed most devoutly 

to heaven, that it might not prove, in its ultimate 

effects and consequences, a triumph over the liber- 
ies of the people. 

= oo January 20, 1819. 

Mi. Jounson, of Kentucky, rose immediately af- 
ter Mr Clay. He f:.t himself cailed on, having 
been a member of the committee which had had 
this subject under consideration, and as one of 
the minority on the report made by it, to express 
his views of the questions involved in the report, 
and in the propositions moved by way of amend. 
ment to it. Without further preface, he proceeded 
to state that the conduct of gen. Jackson, in regard 
to the trial and execution of Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister, had been the subject of censure, from a 
misconception of the law and of the facts connected 
with it; and, particularly, by confounding two prin- 
ciples of the laws of nations, which were in them 
selves separate and distinct. The general order 
directing the execution of these men asserted, 
that the subject of any nation, making war upon 
a nation at peace with that to which he belongs, 
is an outlaw and a pirate; and Mr. J. said, it was 
correctly asserted. And the very same page of 
Vattel, on which genilemen relied for the support 
of their doctrine, would bear bim out in that for 
which he contended, and with which gentlemen 
had confounded one entirely different. That, where 
persons have joined the standard of a belligerent, 
they may claim the character and privileges of the 
belligerent party, was a principle of public law, 
was not to be denied; but, if an individual takes 
upon himself to create and earry on a war, without 
authority from any government, it was a principle 
equally undeniable, that he is an outlaw and a 
pirate—not that he is either technically, but that, 
in fact and by analogy, he is soto be regarded. It 
is an established principle of public law, that the 
crew of any vessel, engagirg in war without the 
authority of any commission, may be treated as 
pira'es, and put to the sword. If, on the land, the 
like course be pursued, he who is guilty.of it is an 
outlaw and a bandit, and may be put to the sword. 
This was one principie of public law, and that 
which gentlemen had triumphantly ass‘ried, (and 
which nobody deniec,) was a wholly different one, 
both not only clearly supported by the authority of 
Vattel, but in the same page of that respected and 
excellent writer. 

Mr. J. said he would venture to say, that every 
ground taken by that man, whose valour and con- 
duct on the memorable eighth of January, in the 
darkest peried of the late war, had caused joy to 
Leam from every face, would be found tenable on 
principles which have prevailed from the com- 
mencement of civilization to the present day. He 
pledged himseif to produce chapter and verse to 
Support his conduct in every incident of that war. 
He considered the essential inierests of justice and 
of mercy to have been served in the execution of 
the foreign incendiaries who stirnulated the Indians 
to barbarities on our frontier settlers; and that the 
Military occupation of Florida by general Jackson 
Was justifiable on the broad basis of national law, 
and of sacred duty to his country. When genile 
men undertook to say, that general Jackson had 
not the right of retaliation, let them recollect the 
case of proposed retaliation, during the revolu- 
onary war, for the barbarous murder of captain 
Huddie. And on whom cf the prisoners in our 
Power did the lot fall? Noton a miserable interlo. 
per, but on capt. Asgill, an amiable and accomplish- 


_ United States—thai venerable und enlightened body. 
j Which carried us through the revolutionary con- 
flict? What did they say? Why, sir, not only 
that the commander in chief, but that every officer 
on separate command, possessed the right of re- 
taliation, and that they would support him in the 


for reasons of policy; but the right of retaliation 
was fully sustained. 

Four months, Mr. J. said, after the first blood 
was spilt in the revolution, at the battle of Lexing. 
ton, and two months after the memorable battle of 
Bunker Hill, which shed such a lustre upon our 
arms, and nearly a year before the declaration of 
independence, this question of the right of retalia- 
tion was solemnly discussed and settled in the cor- 
respondence between general Washington and ge- 
neral Gage; in which the former had broadly assert- 
ed the right of retaliation, and declared that he 
should be governed by ii. In order to take from 
our commanding general this right at the present 
day, Mr. J. said, gentlemen had sgain blended and 
confounded principles of t!;e laws of nations, which 
in themselves were entirely distinct. In case of 
individuals in an army violating the laws of nations, 
and the known rules of war, it is a clear principle 
that they may be punished with death; and it was 
a principle equally clear, that in contending with 
a savage foe, you are at liberty to retaliate on them 
their own usages. But gentlemen had blended 
these powers and rights with the right of reprisals, 
and had confounded the power of punishment for 
military offences by a court martis}, with the pow- 
e: of putting to instant deeth a captive—a right 
inherent in the military power with which we have 
clothed the commander, and the exercise of which 
‘is a question between himself and his God. 

I rejoice, said Mr. J. that the honorable gentle- 
man, who last addressed you, has expressed his 
opinion that the intentions of general Jackson, in 

'what he has done, were good. I rejoice in it, sir, 
from my respect for that gentleman, whose opinion 
has with me more weight than that of any other 
individual; but this is a case in which the obstinacy 
of my nature will not permit me to surrender my 
Opinion to any individual whatever. 

It had been denied, that any example could be 
produced of military execution, at the fiat of the 
‘commanding general, in our country. Mr. J said 
he would give an instance, in which two individuals 
were put to death by general Washington. Being 
given up by the revolted state line of Pennsylvania, 
as emissaries, sent by general Carlton, these men 
were instantly executed. For this fact, Mr. J. re- 
ferred gentlemen to the Annual Register, which 
now lay before him. 

It had been stated, that the crimes for which 
these men were executed, were offences not re- 
cognized by the laws of the United Siates. Mr. J. 
denied the fact, and in doing so meant offence to 
no one. These miscreants, who had imbrued their 
hands in the blood of our countrymen—the in- 
siigators of the murders, the fruits of which were 
three hundred scalps in one place, and fifty in ano- 
ther, although, according to the documents read 
by the speaker, it would appear that the Indians 
were three murders in arrear of us—these in- 
dividuals had been condemned and executed in 
coufurmity to the letter, if not to the spiri‘, of the 
laws of the United States. According to our rules 
and articles of war, whoever should relieve the 
enemy with money, victuals, or ammunition, or 
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death. So far the rule as to our army, which by 
subsequent articles, was made so broad as to apply 
to the whole human family. But, if there was, in 
this point, any defect of power, here came in the 
law of nations to supply the deficiency, for that 
which subjects to death one of our own citizens,| 
shal] much more subject to death the foreign in- 
cendiary. Examples, in illusiration of this doctrine, 
were plentifully scattered on the page of history. 
What was the fact, said he, as to the trial of the 
distinguished officer who was adjutant general of 
the British forces, during the revolution? He was 
convicted on his own confession, and by a court com- 
posed of six major generals and eight brigadier ge- 
nerals. General Jackson, Mr. J. said, was only fol- 
lowing in the steps of those who had gone before. 
He was not here, he said, about to maintain that ge- 
neral Jackson was faultiess—if fie had not faults, 
he would not be human—but he stood here to main- 
tain his devotion to his country; and that, in the 
course he had pursued in the trial and execution of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, he had only trodden in 
the footsteps of the immortal Washington. 

As to the execution of the two Indian warriors, 
by the exercise of a summary jurisdiction over 
them, and the distinction made between their case 
and that of the white men, the reason was obvious 
to every man who had ears and would hear, or who 
had eyes and would see. In relation to the Indian 
chiefs, their color was sufficient evidence of their 
subjection to his right of disposing of them as 
justice required. The iaw of nations clothed him 
with the power to put an end te their existence. 
As to the stratagem, of whieb gentlemen had com- 
plained, no one was less disposed than himself to 
look with a faverable eye on such stratagems as 
were contrary to morality. But there was no 
immorality in hoisting the flag of a foreign power, 
nor in capturing the person of your enemy when 
be unwarily puts himself in your power. Nor, in 
what had been done in relation to these Indians, 
was there any violation of humanity or of public 
law. Do they meet ws in honorable combat? said 
Mr. J. In the case of the unfortunate Mrs. Garret, 
did they meet us in honorable conflict there ?— 
When they burnt the seaman alive, whom they had 
previously tarred and feathered, did they meet us 
in open combat? Was the war one in which Greek 
met Greek, or an American met the citizen or sub- 
ject of any civilized nation? If it were, the course 
of general Jackson, so far from receiving approba- 
tion, would deserve execration. But, considering 
the treacherous enemy he had to cope with, and 


| 





(head should the blood fall, if you cannot co::trol 
the Indians with the bible? I wish to God you 
could, said Mr. J. and towards that object I will 
do, an.’ have done, as much in ®y sphere as any 
one. There is at this moment, in the heart of my 
country, a school for the education of tiie Indians 
in the ar‘s of cfvil life. But, when you come into 
contact with them, when they flourish their toma- 
hawk over your head, are you to meet them with 
the bible in your hands, and invoke their obedience 
of tha’ holy religion, of which the speaker tells 
us? IT should be the last toraise the sword against 
them, if the employment of such means would ap- 
pease their fury. Experience had shewn it would 
not; and it became necessary to meet and chastise 
them. And would any man say, that, having put 
down their hostility by force, we had not a right 
to dictate to them the terms of peace? We had 
the right; and we made the treaty. That treaty 
received the sanction of every part of the govern- 
ment, this house among them, (by the appropriation 
to carry it into effect) and it was too late now to 
disturb it. 

But, in regard to the Indian tribes, an extraor- 
dinary doctrine had been advanced—that they are 











to be considered, in every respect, in negociating 


with them, as independent nations. What, then, 
Mr. J. asked, should we say of the treaty of Green- 
ville, depriving those tribes with whom it was made 
of all the superior rights of sovereignty? What 
was to become of the declarations of our com- 
missioners at Ghent, where the British government 
demanded, as a sine gua non, that we should not 
only acknowledge the independence of the In- 
dians, but should establish certain boundaries with- 
in which the lands belonging to the Indians should 
never be so'd tous? With what indignation had 
that proposition been met! The Indians, Mr. J. 
said, were, in fact, mere tenants at sufferance: not 
that he would treat them with harshness—for he 
never would. That the principle that we have a 
right to occupy the country, independently of the 
qualified right of the Indians, was recognized, not 
only by the treaty of Greenville, but by the treaty 
with Spain herself, who, in the treaty of 1795, 
stipulated to keep the Indians within her boundaries 
from disturbing our frontiers. And yet, after alt 
this, it was contended, that we had been fighting 
with a sovereign and independent power. 

As to the war, the constitutionality of which had 
been doubted, Mr. J. said, the president of the 
United States was not only authorized, but it was 
his bounden duty, to make war on the Seminole 








the object of his measures, which was to give 
security to the frontier, and to save the wasteful 


Indians. Admit, for the sake of argument, that, 
beyond our boundary, they were to be considered 





expenditure of the blood, and even of the treasure 
of the nation; when I think on this, said Mr. J.I do 
not censure gen. Jackson; but, as before my God, 
I give him my thanks. But for his energy, what 
would have been the consequence? The frontier 
of Georgia would have been deluged with blood, 
as it has been once before, and the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Cobb) would again have calied upon 
us, with avoice of patriotism, anda voice of thun 

der, too, to pay the gallant Georgians for going 
against the Seminoles. 

With regard to the treaty of fort Jackson, Mr. 
JF. said, he should enter into no lorg argument, but 
he differed exceedingly from his honorable col- 
league. Have we not aright, said he, to dictate 
terms to a conquered enemy? Wa5as not the war 
which was terminated by that treaty an unprovoked 
war? Was it not instigated against us, and with. 
out cause on the part of the Indians? On whose! 








as exercising a sovereign and independent authori- 
ty. What would gentlemen gain by that admission ? 
If it were true, had we not aright to trace them 
to their strong holds, even in a neutral country ? 
On that point, the expositors of the laws of na- 
tions were not silent. It was there laid down, that 
you may pursue a retreating enemy into a neutral 
country, if the government of that country, either 
from partiality to him, or from inability to prevent 
it, shall not stop the progress of the retreating ar- 
my. 

aie, as to another point, which, perhaps, con- 


| sidering it as too delicate, the military committee 


had not thought proper to approach. Mr. J. said 
he should be deterred by no such motive, from 
examining the question of the power of the presi- 
dent to prosecute this Indian war, and from censur- 
ing him, if, in doing so, he usurped power, or €X-. 
ceeded his duty. As early as the year 1787, the 
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congress had authorized the stationing of troops 
on the frontier, to protect it from the Indians, and 
the calling out of the militia for the same purpose. 
And this power had been acted on from year to 
year, until the law of 1795 settled the point con- 
clusively, that, without a declaration of war_by 
congress, the president had the right to make war 
upon the savages; or, in the words of the law; on 
the Indian tribes. Let us, said Mr. J. look at our 
own powers—and how we have discharged them— 
instead of attempting to divest other branches of 
the government of their powers. What was our 
duty? To provide for calling out the militia—for 
what? To execute the laws, to suppress insurrec- 
tion, and to repel invasion. It was on that princi- 
ple that the power was granted to the executive of 
this country to chastise the ruthless savages for 
individual murders, or for murders committed with 
their combined force. Has the president, then, 
said Mr. J. violated his authority ? Certainly not. 
And if you take from him this authority, which he 
has so rightfully exercised, what is to be become 
of our citizens on the frontiers? The heart of our 
country might be penetrated, and the savages 
besiege our very doors, whilst we are making long 
speeches about the policy and humanity of repres- 
sing their hostilities. Had such been the case in 
the recent instance, either from a defect in the law, 
or in the execution of the law, the people would 
have said, our government is a rope of sand, and 
the blood and treasure spent in its establishment 
has been lavished in vain. According to the first 
word of military command, a liitle varied, it is 
made the duty of the executive to take care that 
the laws of the Union are executed, and that inva 
sion is repelled; and for this purpose he may use 
the regular or militia force of the country. Would 
it not be an invasion, to have our helpless women, 
and the infant descendants of those who have 
fought our battles, butchered by the indiscriminate 
tomahawk and scalping knife? And would it not 
be a violation of the laws of the country, to permit 
the hands of the Indian to be embrued in the blood 
of our citizens ? 

It had been represented, in palliation of Indian 
hostility, and in derogation from the justice of the 
war, that individuals of the whites had stolen cattle 
belonging to the Indians. If such were the fact, 
Mr. J. said, was it not known that these offenders 
might be individually punished? But was it not 
known that the character of Indian war, unless 
where the Indians had in some degree received the 
light of civilization, was indiscriminate murder? 
Did not president Washington make war on them 
for eleven years, from 1783 io 1794, without an 
express authority by law for doing so? When 
the gallant Scott, of Kentucky, led his Kentucky 
brethren against the Indian enemy, was it in con- 
sequence of a formal authority to make war, or 
under an appropriation for the exnense, merely, 








from him but by treason or the imputation of im- 
proper motives. Do we not, said Mr. J. stand in 
need of military fame’? Lo we not want it to 
secure us respéct in Europe? Do we not want it 
at home ? : 
Mr. J. then proceeded to touch upon the opinion 
of his honorable friend and colleague—for whom 
he felt not only friendship, but affection—that these 
incendiaries were put to death without necessity. 
He argued, that though, after destroying Mic- 
kasuky and burning the Suwany towns, general 
Jackson thought the war was at an end, he was 
afterwards convinced he had been mistaken; so 
much so that he had found it necessary afterwards 
to go to Pensacola, and to leave two companies 
to scour the country around it, who were now 
fighting gallantly against the savages, who would 
have deluged the country in blood but for these 
measures. It was kind, if not just, to gen. Jack- 
gon, to take the reasons which he himse!f assigned 
as the grouad of his measures; He stood before 
this house not only as a great captain, bitt as a 
man of sound sense and discretion. Gentlemen 
had said the war was atan end. But how many 
of the enemy had been killed? Look to the fact, 
in relation to the power of the enemy. They yet 
existed, when the senience of death was carried 
into effect against Arbutbrot and Ambrister, in a 
force of greater amount than that which general 
Jackson had with him. Look at the communica 
tion of Arbuthnot, stating their force to be 3,500 
men: suppose these instigators of the war had been 
suffered to remain and go at large—suppose the 
benign influence of mercy, in the breast of this 
honorable and respectable court martial, had 
weighed down the scale of jrsiice, and these men 
had been dwcharged, what would have been the 
situation of ihe frontier of Georgia? Would it not 
have been the same as during the British war? 
These ignorant savages were deluded by their 
abettors into a belief that they were competent 
to cope with the forces of the United States. Of 
the twelve chiefs who signed the power of at- 
torney to Arbuthnot, though two had been hung, 
there yet remained 10, and 3,000 men who formed 
\heir command, to make battle against our forces 
under the instigation of the miscreants who had 
before stimulated them to war against us, and to 
their ownultimate ruin, Mr. J. was procee-ling to 
shew that these men deserved the name of mis- 
creants, when, on suggestion of a gentleman near 
him, he gave way for « moment— 

And the committee rose. 

Thursday, Jan. 21.—Mr. Joansox resumed the 
speech which was interrupted by yesterday’s ad- 
journment, He congratulated himself, he said, 
that the difference of opinion on this occasion was 
not a fa tious difference. When he glanced at the 
characters of those who had already spoken on 
opposiie sides of the question, he saw with plea 





of the expedition? And if we were not at tiberiy 


to pursue this course, in what condition would be| 


placed the unfortunate settler on the frontier of 
Georgia, in Alabama, in Mississippi, and in Michi. 
gan i 

If he was justified in right and in the strictest 
interpretation of law in what he had done, as Mr. 
J. contended gen. J, was, he could not see on what 
principle so great a hostility was raised against 
one of the most distinguished officers of the coun- 
try; who had borne the helmet in the front of bat- 
tle in fighting its cause; whose every object Was 


sure that this was no mere pariy squabble, He 
took this opportunity to disclaim, in the most 
direct and positive manner, any intention to wound 
the feelings of any of his valued friends who were 
opposed to him on this question; and, though the 
mterest and welfare of the community required a 
free and unreserved discussion, he deciared he 
should feel the same warmih °f friendship to-day 
towards gentleme , as friends and politicians, which 
he “id before the commencement of ims debuic, - 
He had already state, ve said, that gen. Jackson 





the good of his country—and who enjoyed the af- 
fection of the country ina de 
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on this subject, than any member who had takeA 


gree not to be taken part in this discussion; and that gentlemen had 


dispiayed more knowledge in the wilds of Florida, 
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blended two principles in the laws of nations toge- | 
ther, the distinciion between which gen. Jackson 
had seen and observed. The one was the Case of 
volunteers eniering a foreign service, for the pur- 
pose of.improving themselves in the use of arms 
and the knowledge of the art of war—which case 
is thus stated in Vattel, p. 401, sec. 230: “The 
‘noble view of gaining instruction in the art of war, 
‘and thus acquiring a greater degree of ability to 
‘render useful services to their country, has ir- 
‘troduced the custom of serving as volunteers 
‘even in foreign armies; and the practice is un- 
‘doubtedly justified by the subliinity of the mo- 
‘tive. At presen’, volunteers, when tsken by the 
‘enemy, ave treated as if they belonged to the ar- 
‘my in which they fight. Nothing can be more 
‘ reasonab} ‘: they, in fact, join that army, and 
“unite with it in supporiing the same cause; and 
‘it makes iitthe difference in the case whether they 
‘do this in compliance with any obligation or at 
* the spontaneous impulse of their own free choice.” 
Such was the case of Kosciusko, of Fayette, and 
the other illustrious foreigners who entered our 
armies during the revolution, who were vclunteers 
in the best of causes, but whose rights would not 
have been lessened had the cause been that of 
despotism and tyranny, instead of that of freedom 
and independence. But this case was widely dif- 
ferent from that of interlopers, exciters of wars, 
and enemies of the human race, who might be 
hung up, and oughi to be, by military law, as so 
many robbers and pirates. In the course pursued 
by gen. Jackson, then, and in his doctrine to which 
exception has been iaken, he is even more than 
borse out by writers on the laws of nations, as Mr. 
J. shewed by the following references: Vattel, p. 
400, sec. 226 “‘Evenufter a declaration of war be- 
‘tween two nations, if the peasants of themselves 
‘commit any hostilities, the enemy shows them 
‘no mercy, but hangs them up as he would so many 
‘robbers or bandiiti. The crews of private ships 
‘of war stand in the same predicament: a commis- 
‘sion from the sovereign or admiral can alone, in 
‘case they are captured, ensure them such treat- 
‘ment as is given to prisoners taken in regular 
‘warfare.”? Mertens, p. 272, b. 8. ““The violences 
‘committed by the subjects of one nation against 
‘these of another, without authority from their 
*sovereig:, are now lookec upon as robberies, and 
‘the perpetrators are excluded from the rights of 
‘lawfs! enemies.” Page 280. “Those, not authoriz- 
‘ed from their sovereign, who take upon them- 
‘selves to aitack the enemy, are treated by him as 
*bandiiti.” Page 284. Those who unauthorized 
‘by the order of their sovereign, exercise vio- 
*jJences against an enemy, and fall into that ene- 
‘my’s hands, have no right to expect the treat- 
‘ment due to prisoners of wer: the enemy is justi- 
*fiable in putting them to deat! as banditti.” The 
evidence before the court sufficiently established 
the facts on which, under the above rassages of the, 
law of nations, gen. Jackson was authorized, if not 
bou .d, to proceed. 

Was it supposed by gentlemen, Mr. J. asked, 
that general Jackson was so ignorant of the lan- 
guage of his country that he did not understend 
the meaning of the words “pirate 7nd outlaw ’— 
An outlaw the convict ceriainly was, as «ut of the 
protection of the sov: reignty of Great Britain or 
of sae oTMes gaction. In rel-tion to the term *§p)- 
raie 3 it hed other Mcanmeyes tran its ect nical one: 
there were pirates on land as well as on the ocean. 
We are not here,-said Mr. J. to enquire whether 








a 


ther he did substantisllv and legally right. Whilst 
we are searching our law books and libraries for 
our definitions, I hope we shall not lose sight of 
the difference between our situation and that of 
the general while in the field: whilst our heads 
repose on downy pillows, and we can rise up and 
lie down when we please, he had an object to ac- 
complish, at every hazard, and at every cos!, which 
he could not have attained if he had not acted as 
he did. Would you rather, said Mr. J. that these 
men were living and the country deluged in blood, 
or that those men should have suffered according 
to their deserts? ‘These men had been guilty of 
that for which one of our own citizens would have 
been put to death;* and they were properly as well 


‘as legally put to death, in pursuance of gen. Jack- 


son’s object, which was, according to his instruc- 
tions, to put a speedy and effectual end to hostili- 
ties so unprovoked. ‘These men living, said Mr. J. 
the tomahawk and scalping knife, would have been 
sharpened anew, and other emissaries would have 
derived encouragement fiom theirimpunity. An- 
swer me this, Mr. Chairman—had you rather that 
the Mississippi and its various waters, the coun- 
try to the lakes and beyo:d them tothe North 
Pole shonid have been jeopardized, that New-Or- 
leans should have passed from your power, into 
the hands of the British during the late war, or 
that martial law should have been there established 
for a short time? For even that is now brought 
into view, which contmbuted so much to the glory 
as well as safety and honor of the country. Ifa 
man did not present himself in the attitude of 
suspicion, martial law cid not affect him: I pre- 
sume, sir, at least I hope, had I been there, I should 
have had no reason to dislike it. I have no par- 
ticular respect for that desire of locomotion which 
could not bear to be restrained within certain 
bounds when the veterans of Wellington were to be 
met by the raw men of Kentucky and of Tennessee: 
1 do not like that delicate fastidiousness of martial 
law, when the enemy is knccking atthe gate. All 
men worthy of the country would make the sacri- 
fice required of them on such cccasions. If, for 
want of proper energy on the part of the command- 
ing genersl, New Orleans had f«llen into the pos- 
session of our enemy, what would have befallen 
the inhabitants, independently of the sacrifice of 
property and life? Beauty and booty was the watch- 
word of the enemy. Had vou rather, sir, that the 
enemy had succeeded in his object, or that this 
pairiot should have put military lawin force? As 
to the general, whose conduct I am proud to vin- 
dicate, ssid M:. J. I consider him in the grave as 
to ambition, if he ever had any—which I never 
saw in him, except the ambition to serve his coun- 
try. I do not speak of him because he is living 
and tha‘ I ever expect to see again those eyes that 
never winked at danger when he was called upon 
to meet it.—#ic has added to the military glory of 
his Country more, perhaps, than any other living 
citizen; and, in the view of #if statesmen and all 
writers on national Jaw, the glory of a nation con- 
stitutes one of its greatest bulwarks of strength. 

[ now come, said he, to the consideration of the 


—_"* 





*Artictes of war—56. ‘Whosoever shall relieve 
the enemy with money, victuals, or ammunition, 
or shall knowingly harbor, or protect an enemy, 


shall suffer death,” &c. 

Do. 57. “Whosoever shall be convicted of hold- 
ing correspondence with, or giving im'elligence to 
the enemy, either directly or indirectly, shall suf- 





general Jackson used technical terms, but whe-! 


fer death,” &c. 
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right of the president to make war on the savayees) 
and on that point I contend, that we have on the 
statute book a perpetual declaration of war against 
them. I hope gentlemen will take down the ex- 
pression, and attend to my explanation—I say, we 
have a permanent and everlasting declaration of 
war—and why? The reason is very obvious. I 
shall rot differ from gentlemen as to the policy 
and justice of observing the duties of humanity to 
wards that unforiunate people. God forbid that a 
drop of Indian bloo” should be spilt except on 
the principles of civilize man. But the president 
would be wanting in is duty to his country and 
to his God if he did not use the strong arm of 
power in putting down the savages by the force 
he is authorized to employ, if they cannot be put 
down by the precepts of our holy religion; and 
congress, had they not passed such a statute, would 





dians ever declare war against their enemy? Do 
they embody themselves and engage in open con 
flict with their adversary, or do they come, lik» a 
thief in the night, and carry death to the unfor- 
tunate women, to the aged and infirm men, and 
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‘hat, both by tow ard th consid ori rv owas the 
right and bounden duty of the executive to carry 
on war against the savage tribes wh:n they took 
up arms against us, Mr. J. stid, he would pass on 


to the power of genera! Jackson, »s commanding 
general, to do what hé did in relation to these two 
incendiaries. 


And, first, he referred to the resolutions of the 


revolutionary congress, in the case of capt Huddie, 
which he read as follows: 


‘Be it declared, and it is hereby declared, That 


‘the commander in chief, or the commander of a 


‘separate army, is, in virtue of the power vested 


‘in them, respectively, fully authorized and em- 


‘powered, whenever the enemy shall commit an 
‘act of cruelty or violence contrary to the laws or 
‘usage of war, to demand adequate satisfaction for 
‘the same, and, in case such satisfaction shall not 
‘he given in a reasonable or limited time, or shall 
‘be refused or evaded under any pretence what- 
‘ever, to cause suitable retaliation forthwith to be 
‘made, and the United Siates, in congress as- 
‘sembled, will support them in such measures.’ 
Tius it eppears to have been solemnly estab- 


“Sie 


the children whom they meet in their incursions’? |lished, at that early date of our history, not only 
Is or is not that the universal practice? Let his [that the commanding general, but every com. 
tory answer the question. Should we, unter these!mander of a separate army, was vested with the 
circumstances, have acted rightly, to tke no pre-!power of retaliation. Mr. J. next quoted from 
caution, but fold our arms in listless apsthy, until; Lerdrum’s history of the revolution (p-ge 226) 


roused by the Indian yell? Our predecessors too 
well knew their duty todothat. As early as 1787, 
and farther back if it were neceseary to trace, 
provisions of the same rature as those now existing, 
were enacted by the venerable congress of the 


ithe corresnon‘tence, in the commencement of the 
jwar, between general Washington and the British 
general Gage, and read the following passage of 
general Washington’s letter to general Goge at 
|Cambridge:—-August 11, 1775. 





confederation. By various statutes the same pro-| ‘The obligations arising from the right of hu- 
visions had been continued to the present day. |‘ maniiy, are universally binding, except in the casy, 
The statute gave to the president a discretionary |* of retaliation 
power to employ the forces of the United States} ‘My dutynow makes it necessary to apprise you, 
and to call forth the militia to repress Indian |‘ that, for the future, I shall regulate my condyct 
hostility; and gave it to him properly, on the prin- |* towards those gentlemen of your army, Who are, 
ciples of the constitution. By the constitution, |‘ or may be in our possession, exactly by the rule 
the president is made commander in chief of the} you may observe towards those of ours, who may 
arm); and it is made his duty to take care that the |‘ bein your custody. 
laws are executed, to suppress insurrections and ‘If severity and hardship mark the line of your 
repel invasions: and, by the same instrument, it is |* conduct (painful as it may be to me) your prison-- 
made our duty. to provide for calling forth the/!*ers will feel its effects; but if kindness and hu. 
militia to be emploved in these objects. That |* manity are shewn to ours, I shall, with pleasure, 
power has been exercised in the manner which |* consider those in our hands only as unfortunate, 
will be shewn by the law of the United States. |* and they shallreceive from me that treatment to 
Mr. J. here requested the clerk to read the statute |* which the unfortunate are ever entitled, 
to which he alluded;} and it was read accordingly.]| Here, said Mr. J. the revolution wes commenced 
Now, Mr. J. said, he thought this was a ceclara-| with the assertion of the principle, and terminated 
tion of war of at least equal dignity to the manner | with its recognition. {t was solemnly cofirmed by 
in which the savages make war against us, and to; the illustrious revolutionary congress, who were 
the light in which we viewthem. We treat them, | afraid that the act of mercy in regard to capt-in 
it is true, and we ought to treat them, with hu | Asgill might be presumed to disarm their con- 
manity; we have given them privileges beyond all | manding generals of the power of retaliation. On 
other nations—but we reserve the right to repel |this subject, having shewn that the power had 
their invasions, and to put to death murderers and | never before been questioned, but from the earliest 
violators of our peace, whether Indians or white | date invariably asserted, it was scarcely necessary 
BES, to say more. 
‘ y mo 

a attempted to prove that gen. Jackson| Are you afraid, said Mr. J. of your military com- 

48 correct’in his principle of public law, and|;manders? Let us cease to appoint and maintain 

+The follow; | \hem—let us fold our arms, and see who will fight 
Feb, 28 1795 ahien the part of the act, passed our battles. But if we must continue to use our 

ey a zn ¢ ich was read: imuskets, rifles and cannon to defend ourselves from 
we ended fs ’ whenever the United States shall |violence, the power of directing their management 
from any fever e in imminent danger of invasion {must be trusted somewhere. If general Jackson 
lawful § 67 nation or Fadian ‘ribe, it shall be |be unworthy of his station, it is in our power to 

or the president of the United Stat lisp hi H: ot almost omnipotent 

call forth su ates to|displace him. ave we not a s ip 

















skates brings number of the militia of the state or|power? And if we were not men of honor and. 


scene of Ni er be to the place of danger or |integrity, loving wisdom, virtue and our country, 
. aS he may jude 24 , . , : > 
such invasion, es Y judge necessary to repel |might we not abuse power and prostrate liberty | 





' ‘Take from the general the power of immediately, 
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heading our army in the field, and it must be re- 
posed somewhere else. When at war, will you 
attempt in person to lead your armies to battle? 
Or, when armies are contending and blood is flow- 
ing, are our generals to send to congress to know 
whether they shall exercise the power of retalia. 
tion, or whether they shall give or refuse quarter ? 
The power must be committed to the commanders 
of your armies, and if you are afraid to confide it 
to them, you can have no army—for it is not ex- 
pected that we are to march to Mickasuky or to 
Suwany, to fight the battles of our country. Other 
duties are assigned to us; and if we assume those 
which belong to other depar:ments, the separation 
of powers in our government is a merenullity. 
Gentlemen dwelt on the danger of acting on the 
principle of necessity. Mr. J. admitted it, But 
Was necessity alone the tyrant’s plea—or was it | 
the plea of the gqod man as well as the tyrant ? 
And is the good man to fold his arms and say, 
necessity is the tyrants plea; and I will, therefore, 
surrender this right and this power which com- 
menced with ‘he foundation of the earth and is as 
old as time itself? Mr. J. said, he was the advocate | 
of mercy, not of cruelty; but it was of a mercy| 
comatible with justice, and not that mistaken 
elemency which is in itself cruelty. Jus'ice ongh: 
not to be lost sight of in the pursuit of mercy. If 
it is, the foundations of our government may be 
overturned, and our weakness avd imbecility will 
invite that fate which bas overtaken the nations 
that have passed away. I: it, said he, of the Caars, 
the Philips aad the Cromwells alone we have rea- 
son to be afraid? Let us rather avoid the treat- 
ment of an ungrateful country to Belisarius—let 
us avoid the example of the banishment of Aristid’s 
—let us rather fear to take from our aged warrior 
the only recompense he asks or can receive for his 














services—the gratitude of his country. Is there 
vio danger of this? Has not the time arrived, in| 
which we have reason ta apprehend it? Joab,, 
notwithstanding his fidelity to David, was slain at | 
the horns of the altar; and Saul could not bear to 
hear the praises of the gallant captain who had | 
glain Goliath. Tam equally afraid, with the spea- 
ker, of the ambition of a Cxsar, or a Napoleon, 
should such arise, but I am more afraid of that 





sickliness of feeling towards convicted incendiaries | 
which would shew itself in ingratitude towards| 
him who has risked bis all in the service of his} 


country, and has done for it so much. What 
reward does this gallant captain ask of his coun- 
try? Does he desire wealth ? No; he fought tor 

lory, for liberty, for his country: he expected at 
iad her gratitude—and now it was proposed to 
hold him up, as an example to all mankind, of the 
danver of incurring responsibility in the service 
of the nation. — 

‘Mr. J. then proceeded to remark on the case of 
major Andre, which was a strong example of mili- 
tary execution in the face of great difficulties: ma. 
jor A. having come in witha flag, &c. and the 








nd 


by statute. What was admitted public law, what 
was indeed the common law of the world, could 
gain no strength by being embodied in the 
technical phrases of statute law. The principle is 
universal, that, in figh:ing against savages, you 
may meet them with their own weapons, and put 
any individual of them to death. On the ground 
of reprisal the same right exists. On this point, 
Mr. J. quoted the following passages from Vattel, 
page 24, sec. 14. 

“There is, however, one case in which we may 
‘refuse to spare the life of an enemy who has sur- 
‘rendered: it is when the enemy has been guilty 
‘of some enormous breach of the laws of nations, 
‘and particularly when he has violated the laws of | 
‘ war.”’ 

“When we are at war with a savage nation, who 
‘ observe no rules, and never give quarter, we may 
‘punish them in the persons of any of their peo- 
‘ple whom we take, (these belonging tothe num. 
‘ber of the guilty) and, by this rigorous proceed- 
‘ing, endeavor to force them to respect the law of 
* humanity.” 

“If the hostile general has, without any just rea- 
‘son, caused some prisoners to be hanged, we 
‘lang an equal number of his people.” Id. sec. 
‘142. | 

‘In time of war, a prisoner of war may some- 
‘times be put to death, in order to punish a nation 
‘that has violated the laws of war.” Martens, page 
268, sec. 3. 

“It is lawful fer a general to put prisoners to 
‘death; Ist. when sparing their lives would be 
‘inconsistent with his own safety; 2d. in cases 
‘where he has the right to exercise the talio, or to 
‘make reprisals; 3d. when the crime committed 
‘by those who fell into his hands justifies the tak- 
‘ing of their lives.” Id. page 283, sec. 4. 

Notwithstanding the difference of opinion which 
was here entertained, Mr. J. said, it was fortunate 
for general Jackson, the evening of whose life 
would be cheered by the recollection of the plaudits 
of a grateful people, and a consciousness of his 
own services, that he did not violate, in this case, 
the rights of captives, nor inflict punishment on 
innocent men, but on the most guilty of the guilty. 
Werever severity is not absolutely necessary, 
clemency may becomeaduty. But here clemency 
had no claim to interpose. There could be no 
harshness or severity in putting to death two in- 
cendiaries, when the rest of their confederates and 
deluded followers were suffered to roam at large. 
Instead of bestowing our commiseration on the 
guilty, who suffered death for their crimes, said 
Mr. J. we should open our bosoms to the bleeding 
wounds of our own country, and thank Heaven they 
have been staunched by the vigorous arm of an 
energetic commander. 

As to the necessity of putting these men to death, 
mr. J. said he thought, when he said there was not 
a shew of necessity for it, we ought to hear what 
gen. Jackson himself had to say on that subject. It 
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yreason of Arnold only involving him in guilt — | would be seen, that he had connected the capture 


What was the fate of that gallant and distinguished | 
young man? And who was the individual who) 
praught him to the bar of justice, and rigorously | 
executed on him the sentence of a court martial ?| 
What was the foundation of the proceedings of the 
board of fourteen general officers, who condemned 

him ta death 2 It was upon the law of nations, and | 
upon the magnanimous, open and honorable con. | 
gession of the prisoner himself, that he was con-| 
gemned. It was no reason why we should divest ; 
gurselves of this right, that it wag oot recognized 


kas Bes? 





justly punished for their iniquities. 


of these two men with his ability to return home; 
that it was this {circumstance which he considered 
as putting a period to the war, they being the pro- 
moters of it, &c. Mr. J. then read the following pas- 

sages from gen. Jackson’s letters: : 
“These individuals, (Arbuthnot and Ambrister) 
were tried under my orders, by a special court of 
select officegs; legally convicted as exciters of this 
savage and negro war; legally condemned; and most 
| The proceed- 


ings of the court-martial in the case, with the vo- 
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lume of testimony, justifying their condemnation, 
present scenes of wickedness, corruption, and bar- 
barity, at which the heart sickens.” ua 
“fhope the execution of these two unprincipled 
villains will prove an awful example to the world, 
and convince the government of Great-Britain, as 
well asher subjects, that certain, if slow, retribu- 


tion aWaits those unchristian wretches, who, by | 


false promises, delude and incite an Indian tribe to 
all the horrid deeds of savage war.” : 

“So long as the Indians, within the territory of 
Spain, are exposed to the delusions of false pro- 
phets, and poison of foreign intrigue; so long as they 
can receive ammunition, munitions of war, &c from 
pretended traders and Spanish commandants, it 
will be impossibie to restrain their outrages.” 

Mr. J. asked, whether this reasoning was false or 
correct; whether it was founded on matter of fact, | 
oron what was not fact? Ifit was true, he should | 
like to hear gentlemen answer it. Nine tenths of | 
the Indians were left in the:r own country, and, if 
proper precaution was not taken, the same scenes 
as had already been exhibited would be acted over 
again. Gen. Jackson at one time thought the war 
was at anend, and thathe might go home. But he 
found he was mistaken, and that it was necessary 
to scour the country west of the Appalachicola; and, 
after he got into it, he was obliged to take Pensa- 
cola before he could conclude the war. 

In regard to the origin of the war, was it, indeed, 
as had been said, a contest for a hunting ground 
and a few cattle? It was for about ten or fifteen mil- 
lions of acres of land. [t was not a common In- 
dian war, in which we could have dispensed with 
rigorous proceedings. One of two alternatives 
we were obliged to take; either to admit that we 
had made a treaty with the savages which was a 
disgrace to the country, «nd cede back to the Creek 
nation of Indians from ten to fifteen millions of acres 
of land which the people of Georgia are now prepar- 
ing to occupy and cultivate; or to hold on to it, and 
put down the Indian war by force. This was not 
# common petty larceny war, in which a few indivi- 
aiuals were murdered; but it was a solemn decla- 
ration of war dn the part of the Indians, and mr. 
Arbuthnot was the author of it. Mr. J. here quo- 
tedArbuthnot’s letter to gen. Mitchell, Indian agent, 
in which he says: “Sir, King Hatchy, the head chief 
of the Lower Creek nation, has called on meto re- 
quest I would represent to you the cruel and op- 
pressive conduct of the American people living on 
the borders of the Indian nation, &c. But, far from 
any stop being put to their inroads and encroach- 
ments, they are pouring in by hundreds at a time. 

Thus the Indians have been compelled to take up 
arms to defend their homes from a set of lawless 
invaders, &c. In taking this liberty of addressing 
you, sir, in behalf of the unfortunate Indians, be- 
lieve me, I have no wish but to see an end put to 
a war, which, if persisted in, I foresee must eventu- 
ally be their ruin; and, as they were not the ag- 
gressors, if, in the height of their rage, they com- 
mitted any excesses, that you will overlook them, 
as the just ebullitions of an indignant spirit against 
an invading foe.” 

Sir, when this letter was written, lieut. Scott and 
his detachment had been destroyed, the women 
butchered, and the children’s brains dashed out a- 
gainst the side of the boat. These were what he 








calls the just ebullitions ofan indignant spirit! Who 


would pronounce innocent the man who made this 
declaration on the part of the enemy! Did Arbuthnot 
supply the Indians with intelligence? Was he at Fort 
St. Marks, identified with the Spanish commander! 


| Did not the commandant of St. Marks make con? 
tractswith the Indians to go and steal cattle from tlie 
Georgians? Let documents amswer these questions. 
Did the twelve chiefs say, in their letter to the go- 
vernor of the Bahamas, that they had consulted the 
comms«ndant ot St. Marks; and did not the comman- 
dant himself, approving that letter, sanction the 
call upon the British for aid to fight against the go- 
vernment of the United States’, Under the circum. 
stances of the case, were we prepared to recede fif- 
teen millions of acres of country conquered from 





a foe who had, without provocation, assailed our 
frontier and deluged our country with blood, at a 
moment when we were engaged with a powerful fo- 
reign enemy? Surely not. Mr. J. said he defied any 
gentleman to prove a single instance, except by the 
asseverations of the Indians themselves, in which 
our people had plundered or murdered any of the 
Indians without our having endeavored to detect 
and punish them. He defied them to prove any act 
of aggression on them, except those alleged to have 
been committed in our territory, which we conquer- 
ed, and which was ceded tothe United States; and 
over which, therefore, the Indians had no jurisdic- 
tion. If, by the treaty o* Ghent, we had been com- 
pelled to recede the land to them, there would have 
been some sort of apology for their murdering our 
citizens, as trespassers, &c. But, as it was, no such 
pl-a could be set up, and gentlemen knew it—and 
th- Indians Knew it too. 

With respect :o the taking of Pensacola, the last 
point inorder, Mr. J. said he had been gratified to 
find that, whilst general Jackson was said to have 
violatec his duty (though previous or subsequent 
orders sanctioned all he had done) there was a free 
admission, on all hands, that we owed nothing to 
Spain, notwithstanding this very violent aggression 
and hostility committed on her territory. Why 
this, Mr. J. said, was giving up the question; that 
being the ground on which he acted, ard on which 
justification was plead by the administration and 
by himself. Was there no possible case, mr. J. 
asked, in which a general ought to act for himself? 
Ifhe had returned home without having visited 
Pensacola, after what had passed, he would have 
made acowardly retreat; which is not his habit— 
for victory never failed to follow his arms. What 
had been the conduct of the governor of Pensacola? 
He had refused a passage up the Escambia of the 
vessels carrying. provisions for the support of our 
troops on the territory of Spain, where they were 
found, because Spain either had not the power or 
had not the will to maintain for her territory the 
character of neutrality—and where they were, fur- 
ther, under the positive orders to go. Was this 
all, said mr. J. that the governor of Pensacola did? 
No: he threatens to drive our forces at the point of 
the bayonet, from—where? Where the pursuit of 
the Seminole Indians, and the orders of the execu- 
tive, had carried them. Of the orders to go there, 
we were apprized at the last session, and no excep- 
tion was taken to them. What was the basis of 
the permission to our commander to enter the 
Spanish territory? Had he not demanded the mur- 
derers? Was an ideal line of the 31st degree of 
latitude to arrest our progress in pursuit of them? 
General Jackson was in the performance of his duty 
when the challenge was given to him by the com- 
mandant of Pensacola, and the enemy in free and 
constant ingress and egress-to and from the fort, as 
the documents establish. Some had called Hambiy 
a miscreant; but mr. J. said, the testimony con- 
tained in the papers before the house was favora- 





\ ble to him. It appeared that he had been for twa 
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years endeavoring to bring the Indians into friend- 
ship with the United States, as they themselves 
said; but they preferred to “stick close to their old 
friends, the British.” The Indians had undoubted- 
ly free intercourse with Pensacola. How often, 
said Mr. J. has it been proclaimed on this floor 
that Spsin has forfeited her neutral character and 
prostrated her sovereignty! The principle of self- 
defence, as a rule of conduct for nations, came from 
the tomb—it sprung from the ashes of those who 
had written on public law centuries ego. The sa- 
vages being constantly nursed and supplied at Pen- 
sacola, during their hostility with us, it would, af- 
ter the threat of the commandant, have been a dis- 

race for gen. Jackson to have waited for orders 
Front hie government. Hedid not wait: it was true, 
as my colleague says, he came, he saw, he conquer- 
ed. I thank mv God he did, and that the executive 
has not censured him for so doing. The nation 
will not, and I hope this committee will not, con- 
demn him forit. If wegoto war, we must exer- 
cise the rights of belligerents, and the powers of 
sovereignty. If we are never to go to war, but suf- 
fer inroads to be made on our borders; if we are to 
invite the Goths and Vandals to come and take our 
country by the weakness and imbecility with which 
our government is administered, then sir, and then, | 
only, let us pronounce censure on general Jackson 
and on the executive. 

What, mr. J. asked, would be the consequence 
of an admission, by this house, of the truth of the 
imputitions which had been cast on gen. Jack- 
son? There will be an obligation incurred to Spain, 
to indemnify her for injury sustained; on our re-: 
fusal to do which, she would be authorized, if 


ee 


pea ~ = > 


| halcyon days of peace could last, until the consum- 
mation of all things—but, when the bayonet is at 
our breast, and we are calied on to arrest the rava- 
ges of asavage foe, I will take up the hatchet, and 
wield itagainst them. I will meet the foe, and let 
no false feeling of mercy in my bosom extinguish 
the obligations of duty to my country. This is the 
situation of Gen. Jackson, and what punishment will 
you inflict on him? Do you think you will ever stand 
in need of the arm of such a man again?’—a man, 
sir, little understood—violent perhaps, in his enmi- 
ties, and equally ardent in his friendships—but who, 
asan officer, is vested with all the energies of a 
Cesar, or a Napoleon, m: king allowance for the dif- 
ference of his materials—who meets with equal 
courage and conduct the Indians, or the Invincibles 
of Wellington. Though he is thought a desperate 
character, said Mr. J. look at the deliberation with 
which he has acted, and see whether he has not, in 
the discharge of his military duties, maintained his 
character as a great man and as an officer? 

With regard to the case of Copenhagen, if the 
fact had been true, instead of being supposed, that 
the question had been presented. Shall France 
or England have the Danish navy? would infamy 
have attached, as it has done to that transaction? 
Certainly not. In the case of St. Marks, Mr J. said, 
that post was virtually in possession of the enemy. 
In regard to Pensacola, every evidence had been 
given of hostility to us, and co-operation with our 
enemy. There was ia both cases sufficient justifi- 
cation. 

As to the case of the Kentuckian, referred to by 
his colleague, as having been generally execrated 
for killing an Indian in cold blood, it had no refer- 





able, to take compensation from us. The post is ence whatever to the present question. It was the 


surrendered, it is true, by the executive, but it is. 


case of an unauthorized individual killing a captive. 


with the condition ofa force being put there, ade-| The act proved him a coward; and it would be a 


quate to maintain the authority of Spain. 


you must agree to punish him, and indemnify Spain. | 


ce | ° ; Ph 
If gen | monstrous doctrine that would make every indivi- 
J.ckson be pronounced an aggressor, said Mr J. dual an arbiter on the subject of retaliation. 


lf the 
commanding officer had done the same act which 


And what punishment will you inflict, to gratify | was done by the individual, although a proper policy 


the nice feelings of old Spain? Are you prepared, 
when you find the Spanish authorities identified 
with your savage enemy, and your general is order- 
ed by these authorities to march from where the or- 
ders of his government h:d placed him—will you, 
under such circumstances, bring censure and sor-| 
row for his punishing this couiempt, on the grey 
hairs of him, whose hand never faltered in the dis- 


might not have been pursued, public execration 
would not have followed the act. 

Mr. J. here concluded his observations, by return- 
ing his thanks to the committee for the attention 
which had been paid to his rem:rks, and expressing 
his regret at having been obiiged to trespass on their 
time so long. 





charge of duty to his country. You knew his cha-' 
racter, sir, when you sent him there, and knew he! 
would finish what he begun. Suppose he had dis-) 
banded his men at St. Marks, anda _ handful of| 
Spaniards had put him to flight—what then should | 
we have heard, in a voice of thunder, reverbrating | 
from all sides of the house? Sir, such denunciation | 
would have ensued from every part of the nation, 
that Jackson must have sunk under it. But victo- 
ry hehas achieved: he has put an end to an un-| 
provoked war. Did I say he had put an end to it? | 
Yes, asfar as any human could. But at this mo- 
ment I have received information from a friend at 
St. Murks, that, the moment the Indians under- 
stood that Florida was to return to the possession 
of Spain, they ceased to come in, and were rallying 
their forces again, king Haijo at their head. 

I am:not willing, said Mr. J. to give up the land 
ceded to us by the treaty of Fort Jackson, because 
it secures the settlement of our frontier. And if 
you offer me the alternative of war, I will take it in 
preference. I feel, sir, as little war-like, as any in- 
dividual on earth: I feel as if I never again wished 
\o tear tac drum or trumpet’s sound; I wish that the 














January 21—Mr. Alexander Smith, (of Virginia, ) 
addressed the chair. I promised, said he, when 
the House received the report of the military com- 
mitiee, that I would, when the time for discussing 
it arrived, attempt to shew, that all the proceedings 
of General Jackson, in prosecuting the Seminole 
war, Were justified by the law of nations. I will 
proceed to fulfil that promise. «+ 

In examining the proceedings of the armed force 
of the United States in Florida, I propose to make 
these enquiries: 1, Have the rights of the United 
States been transcended? 2. Have the constitutional 
powers of the President been exceeded? 3. Has Gen- 
eral Jackson transcended his powers, or violated 
the laws of nations? 

I proceed with the first inquiry: Have the rights 
of the United States been transcended? 

The law of nations, like the common law of the 
land, is founded on reason and usage. ‘To prove 
that itis reasonable that a nation should possess a 
certain right, is to prove that it does po.sess that 
right: unless it is shewn that the custom and usage 
of nations is otherwise. We find those customs 


and usages in treaties compiled by writers on the 
law of natiorts. , 
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The right of security, or of self preservation, 1s 
one of the most important, and most unquestiona- 
ble rights of nations. | 
suffer any other to obstruct its preservation. This 
is one of those rights called perfect rights. The 
definition of a perfect right is, that it may be assert- 
ed by force. It is therefore the duty of the gov- 
ernment to preserve the people. “The safety of 
the people is the first law. Afid we have a right 
to do whatever is necessary to the discharge of our 
duties. ¥e 

We have aright, by the law of nations, to destroy 
hostile savages residing within the territorial limits 
of a neighbouring power, ‘but not amenable to the 
civil laws. A neighbouring territory is not to be- 
come a safe asylum for banditti, Who carry on a- 
gainst us predatory and murderous hostilities. You 
may not pursue a fugitive from justice on the terri- 
tory of a neighbouring nation: there is no necessity 
to authorize you to doso. But, if you cannot oth. 


ing shaking off the authority of Spain, make war 
on the Brazilians, the latter would seem to have 


A nation has a right not to /an undoubted right to invade them without going 


to war with Spain. Should Mexico set at nought 
the Spanish government, and make war against the 
United States, the latter would have a right to in- 
vade Mexico, without declaring war agains: Spain. 
So, in the case under consideration, Spain being un- 
able to restrain the savages of Florida, has no right 
to complain that the United States have entered 
that country to restrain them. 

The law of nations may be illustrated by cases in 
municipal law. I may pursue and destroy on your 
land a noxious animal which I have started on my 
own. if your house adjacent to mine is on fire, I 
may enter on your premises, and pull it down, for 
the preservation of mine. Where the reason is the 
same the law is the same. 


Such being the right of the United States, by the 





erwise deliver yourself from an imminent danger, 
you may enter the territory of a neighbouring pow- 
er. (a) In short, the government, being bound to 
preserve the people, has a right to all the means ne- 
cessary to preserve the people, whatever they may 
be. Nothing cardispense with the obligation, and 
nothing can destroy the right to the means. 

The right of necessity, and the right of self-de- 
fence, are paramount to all other rights claimed un- 
der the law of nations. The inviolability of ambas- 


law of nations, it is proper to inquire, what effect 
on those rights has been produced by the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Spain. By that treaty 
both perties bind themselves “expressly to restrain 
by force all hostilities on the part of the Indian na- 
tions within their boundary; so that Spain will not 
suffer Aer Indians to attack the United States.” Cd) 
Spain, then, is bound to restrain her savage sub- 
jects, and is liable to pay all damages that may be 
sustained by her failure, and should she fail, from 





‘inability to suppress them, she is still bound to use 


sadors, and even the inviolability of crowned heads, |all the means in her power, and to furnish all the 


must yield to the security of nations. te 
Thus, a conspiracy having been formed in 1717, 


aid in her power, for that purpose. The engage- 
'menis of a treaty impose a perfect obligation, and 


in England, contrived by the Swedish ambassador, | give a perfect right; a right which may, if necessa- 
to invade the country and dethrone the king, the| ry, be asserted by force. (e_) Spain then agrees and 
ambassador was arrested and his papers seizeu; (4) | is bound that the Indians shall be suppressed, and 
the other foreign ministers expressed their satisfac- | the United States have aright that the Indians shall 
tion, except the ambassador from Spain, who ob | be suppressed. It is preposterous to contend that 
served he was sorry no other way could be fallen on! because Spain is unable to restrain the hostilities 
for preserving the peace of the Kingdom. He then) of her Indians, that therefore they are to remain 
assigned a satisfactory reason for adopting the mea- unrestrained, when Spain has agreed that they shall 
sure; there was no other way of preserving the! be restrained, and the United States have a right 
peace of the kingdom; therefore, the measure was that they shall berestrained. The consequence of 
necessary for seli-preservation, and consequently the inability of Spain is, that the United States may 
lawful. use force in restraining the Indians of Spain; and 
The Speaker (Mr. Clay) has questioned the right have a right to all the means of effecting that object 
of the United States to enter the country of the|that Spain can furnish. When the performance of 
Seminoles in Florida, to suppress them, and put an/the duties of Spain devolves on the United States, 
end io their hostile incu:sions. It isa strange doc- they have a right to the means of performing those 
trine, that there is no way to put an end to the hos-/duties. Therefore, if the possession of the forts in 
tilities of a subject savage community, whose coun- | Fiorida is necessary to the suppression and restraint 
try lies within the territorial limits of a power with | of those savages, the United States have a right to 
which we are at peace, but by declaring war against | the possession of them. , ; 
that power. The law of nations allows you to enter| The law of nations also recognizes the right, ari- 














the territory of a neutral power in quest of an en- 
emy.(c_) It is even still more reasonable that you 
Should possess the right, when the territory claim- 
ed by the neatral power is, in fact, the country, the 
residence, of your savage enemy, where alone ef- 
fectual hostilities can be carried on against him. 
The right of a sovereign power to exclusive ju- 
risdiction within a territory, is founded on the en- 
fagement to govern the inhabitants, and restrain 
them from injuring other nations. When the go- 
vernment is no longer able to restrain the inhabi- 
tants from injuring other nations, they have an un- 
doubted right to attack such inhabitants, and sup. 
press them, without going to war with that power 
which has become too feeble to restrain them — 
Should Buenos Ayres, or the Banda Oriental, hav 


sing from necessity, of seizing a place of strength 
belonging to a neutral power, and putting a garri- 
ison into it, either for defending itself against an 
enemy, or for the purpose of preventing him in his 
designs of seizing this place, when the neutral go- 
vernment is noi able to defend it.(f) The treaty 
with Spain certainly neither diminishes or weakens 
the rights of the United States. It increases and 
strengthens them. The object of the article under 
consideration is the suppression of the hostile sa- 
|vages. This object is to be, and must be, effected. 
The two nations have agreed and bound themselves 
that it shall be effected; and that agreement is as to 
them a written law of nations. 

Our right being established, and the incapacity 
‘of Spain to fulfil hersobligation notorious; the law 








(a) Vattel, p. 167 
(6) Ward’s Law of Nations, 2 vol. 303. 
(c_) Vattel, 318. | 
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(d) 2d vol. iaws, 266. 
(e) Vattel, 182. 
' (f) Vattel, 315. 
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of nations allowed the United States, wnen they 
could not obtain due satisfaction oy amicable means, 
or foresaw that it would be useless to try such 
means, to have recourse to forcible means in pur- 
suit of their rights.(¢¢) Indeed, the right claimed 
by the United Siates was of such a nature that a 
spec.fic performance o/ the agreement to suppress 
the hostilities of the savages was indispensable. 
that could not be performed by Spain, it must be 
performed by the United States, who would then 
be entitled to demand of Spain satisfaction for her 
failure to perform her engagements. 

It therefore seems to me that there can be no 
doubt that the United States had a right to enter 
Fiorida in pursuit of the Seminole savages; . to pos- 
sess the means necessary to restrain them; and to 
restrain them. | 

The next inguiry that I propose to make is, Have 
the constitutional powers of the president been exceed- 
ed? 

An honorable gentleman from Georgia was of 
opinion that there should have been a declaration 
ef war against the Seminoles. He says, “the war- 
declaring power has been snatched from congress.” 
Let me here remark, that f£ think this odjection 
would have come better from any other quarter 
than from the state of Georgia, for the satety of 
whose people this war has been commenced and 
prosecuted. I would also remark, that this objec- 
tion would have come better from any other gen- 
tleman than him who made it; yet no doubt he 
makes it in obedience to what he now deems his 
duty. ; 

On examining the journals of the last session, I 
find, on the third of April, this entry: “On motion 
of mr. Cobb, resolved, that the committee on mili- 
tary affairs be insiructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of increasing the pay of the militia now in 
service, or which may hereafter be called into the 
service of the United States, in the war now prose- 
cuting against the Seminole tribe of Indians.” 
This was ten days after the president had informed 
the house that the army was authorized to enter 
Florida—An acknowledgment that war exists, is 
a declaration of war.(h) It then appears, that at 
least the gentleman and this house have declared 
the war. Another proof that the war was author. 
ized by congress, is found in the appropriation for 
the pay of militia employed therein. A third piece 
of evidence, which will prove satisfactory to the 
gentleman, is an act passed in pursuance of his re- 
solution, which recognizes “the war against the 
Seminole tribe of Indians,” and is a complete de- 
claration of war by congress.(2) 

But all this was unnecessary to enable the presi- 
dent to make war against the Seminoles; for a de- 
fensive war need not be declared; the state of war 
being sufficiently determined by the open hostili 
ties of the enemy.(j_) Our war against the Indians 
is defensive, although carried on in their country, 
because we suffered the first act of violence. (k_) 
- Should Spain commence war against us after the 
rising of congress, no doubt the president, with his 
fleets and armies, would be authorized to fight, be- 
fore the meeting of congress, and to continue figit- 
ing, whether the war was ever declared or not. 
And we have given to the president a continuing 
authority to repel invasions by the Indian tribes.(¢) 

) Martens, 265, 268. 

(4; 4th vol. laws, 835. 

(i) Acts first session, fifteenth congress, p. 94. 

(j) Vattel, 293. 
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The acis of congress under which the president 
Washington ordered the generals St. Clair and 
Wayne to invade the Indian country, merely au. 
thorized him to‘call out the militia to aid in pro- 
tecting the frontiers from the hostile invasions of 
the Indians.(m_) The attack by the Indians of 
Florida being an invasion, the president was author- 
ized to repel it, and in repelling to pursue and ef- 
feciually to suppress the invaders. 

It by no means follows, as some seem to suppose, 
that because the president cannot declare war, that 
he can do nothing for the protection of the nation, 
and the assertion of its rights. The power to de- 
clare war, is a power to announce regular war, or 
war in form, against another power. But it never 
was intended, by reserving this power to congress, 
to take from the president the power te do any act 
necessary to preserve the nation’s rights, and which 
dves not put the nation into a siate of war with 
another power. _If congress, in addition to the pow- 
erof declaring war, assume to themselves the pow- 
er of directing every movement of the public force 
that may toucha neutral; or that may be made for 
preserving the national rights; or executing the laws 
and treaties; they will assume powers given to the 
president by the constitution. A declaration of 
War against savages is not only unnecessary, but 
would be highly impolitic. It would bean acknow- 
ledgment of their independence; an acknowledg- 
ment that they may engage in war in form; that 
the usages of such a war apply to hostilities with 
them; and that they are entitled to the treatment of 
lawful enemies. I contend that there can be no 
such thing as a war in form between this nation and 
a tribe of American savages. A war waged by Ind- 
ians against the United Siates can have no lawful 
object. The only object of such a war must be 
plunder, massacre, destruction, and revenge. And 
incursions committed without lawful authority, or 
apparent Cause, and only for havoc and pillage, can 
be productive of nolawtul effect. A nation attack- 
ed by such enemies is under no obligation to treat 
them as lawful enemies. They may be hanged as 
robbers (7_) or banditti. ; 

If the president has a right torepel an Indian in- 
vasion without a declaration of war, as I have con- 
tended, then he may lawfully enter evena neutral ter- 
ritory in pursuit of the enemy without making war 
agaist that neutral power; and consequently with- 
out war having been declared against such power: 
I” the United States have a right to enter the ter- 
ritory of Spain, there to suppress the Seminoles, as 
I have contended, then the president may assert 
that right: for the act being no act of war against 
Spain, a declaration of war is not necessary to pre- 
cede or authorize iis performance. The exercise of 
arightis neither war nor cause of war; nor does 
the violence which opposition may render necessa- 
ry, make it war. We may enter a neutral territory, 
to attack an enemy; we may seize a neutral place, 
to anticipate an enemy; we may pass by force, when 
necessary, through neutral territory; yet the place 
or territory is st:ll considered neutral; and therefore 
the act isnot war This right of the nation is to 
be exercised by those entrusted with its protection. 
The president is charged with the duty of assert- 
ing the rights of the nation, and he is furnished with 
the means. He is commander in chief of the army and 
fieet; and it is his duty to see that the laws (which 
include treaties) be faithfully executed. (0) He 


(m_) Same, 74, 102. 
(n) Vattel, 296, «97. 








(k) Martens, 273. 
CL) 2d vol. laws, 479. 


(0) Extract fioma speech of Mr. Gallatin, in 1800. 
“! will also admit that the president is bound to 
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may therefore possess, on behalf of the UnitedStates, , 


whatever another power by treaty authorizes the 
United States to possess. He may do beyond the 
jurisdiction of the United States whatever the law 
of nations or treaties authorize the United States 
there to do. He cannot seek satisfaction by war. 
He cannot make reprisals. But he may assert a spe- 
cific right; or take possession of a specific thing, 
claimed by the United States. Thus, the president 
‘Madison took possession of West Florida, claimed 
by the United States, and also by Spain. By his 
order, Wilkinson took the fort of Mobile from a 
Spanish officer. Force was to have been used, but 
the place was obtained by capitulation. I doubt 
nol those proceedings had the entire approbation of 
the speaker, (mr. Clay,) who very ably advocated 
the claim of the United States to that province.( p ) 

I therefore conclude that all the right which the 
United States had to do the acts which have been 
done in Florida, is vested in the president, the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government. 

The next inquiry which I propose to make, is, 


the laws of nations? 

In examining this question, it is necessary to see, 
in the first place, what were his orders. On exam- 
ining the orders under which gen. Jackson acted, I 
find them to be as follows: 

“26th Dec. 1817. To adopt the necessary mea- 
sures to terminate a conflict which it has ever been 
the desire of the president, from considerations of 
humanity, to avoid; but which is now made necessa- 
ry by their settled hostilities.” 





“16th Jan. 1818. To terminate speedily the war 


United States requires it.” 


cer. 
with the Seminoles; and with FXEMPLARY PUNISH-| 


meEyT for hostilities so unprovoked; the honor of the | 
itions; and it is not for us to condemn them. 


> | a" 


In an order issued previous to all those which 1 
have quoted, to wit, on che 16th December, 1817, 
and addressed to-yeneral Gaines, he is allowed-to 
march across the Florida line, and attack the Ind- 
ians within its limits, should it be found necessary, 
“‘ unless they should shelter themselves under a Span- 
ish fort. In the iastevent, you will immediately 
notify this department.” 
happen; the Indians did not shelter themselves 
under a Spanisi fort. And the event never hav- 
ing happened, the orders are to be understood as 
if no such clause was contained therein. This 
clause cannot be construed into a prohibition to pos- 
sess himself of the forts of Florida, if necessity, or 
hostilities, justified the commanding officer doing 
so, according to the law of nations. 

These orders communicated to general Jackson 
allthe authority to act in Florida that the Presi- 
dent of the United States could confer. And I 
have contended that the President possessed the 
whole authority of the United States to act in Flor- 


‘ida, in the suppression of the Seminoles, whether 
Has gen. Jackson transcended his orders, or violuted | 


derived fromthe law of nations or from treaties 
IT will consider the objeetions that have been 
made to the proceedings of general Jackson: 1. In 
occupying St. Marks. 2. Inoccupying Pensacola. 
3. In executing Arbuthnot and Ambrister. But 
here let me remark, that the President has refused 
to censure or punish general Jackson for his pro- 
ceedings in Florida; and thus takes upon himself 
the responsibility for them. Itis the President that 
is responsible to Congress; and we should not 
turn aside from him to censurea subordinate offi- 
1. is against the President that we should di- 
rect our measures, ifwetakeany. He has applaud- 
ed general Jackson’s motives, and excused “e ac- 
‘his 


«29th Jan. 1818. To put a speedy and successful! house may impeach, and the senate may try the 


ferm'nation to the Indian war.” 


“6. Fed. 1818. To terminate the rupture with the either. 


Indians as speedily as practicable: to restore peace | 
on such conditions as will make it honorable and 
permanent. The sonor of our army, and the inte-' 
rest of our country require it.” 





see te laws and treaues faititully executed; and- 
so far as his powers extend, to cause them to be ex- 
ecuted.” 

From a speech of Mr. E. Livingston, in 1800. 

_ “He (the president) possesses the whole execu- 
tive power. He holds and directs the force of the 
nation. Of consequence any act to be performed by 
the force of the nation, is to be performed through 
him. He is charged to execute the laws. A treaty 
is alaw. He must then execute a treaty, where he 
and he alone possesses the means of executing it.” 








(p) Extract from mr. Clay’s speech, on the oc- 

cupation of West Florida. 

“{ have no hesitation in saying, that if a parent 
country will not or cannot maintain its authority in 
the colony adjacent to us, and there exists in it a 
state of misrule and disorder menacing our peace; 
and, if, moreover, such colony, by passing into the 
hands of any other power, would become dangerous 
to the integrity of the Union, and manifestly tend 
to the subversion of our laws, we have a right, up 
on eternal principles of self-preservation, to lay 
hold of it.” ; 

Extract from gen. Jackson’s despatch, 2d June, 1818. 
_-‘The immutable principles of self-defence, jus- 
tified, therefore, the occupancy of the Floridas; and 
the same principles will warrant the American g0- 
vernment in holding it until such time as Spain cun 
guarantee, by an adequate military force, tue main 








taining her authority within the colony.” 
Sur. To Vox, XY, ait 


president; but general Jackson is not responsible to 

Let us see if General Jackson was not justifiable 
in occupying St. Marks. I have attempted to shew, 
that, as the United States had been compelled, by 
the delinquency of Spain, to do the duties of Spain, 
they were entitled to the possession of the means; 
and so entitled to the possession of the fort of St. 
Marks, as a means of restraining the Indians. [ 
have also shewn that, by the law of nations, necessi- 
ty authorizes the temporary seizure of a place, for 
preventing the enemy from seizing this place, when 
the neutral sovereign is unable to defend it.¢q_) To 
require that the exercise of this right should be pre- 
ceded by a declaration of war, is to deny the right 
altogether, which is to take possession of the for- 
tress of a neutral power. The Indians and negroes 
had threatened to occupy Si. Marks, (r_) and pre- 
meditated seizing that post(s) Five hundred of 
them had approached it, to the alarm of the com- 
mander.(¢) The casein which it is justifizble to 
seize a neutral post, existed. The General there- 
fore stands fully justified in the seizure of St. 
Marks. Thus, the great Frederick, having ascer- 
tained the intended invasion and partition of his 
dominions, by Russia and Austria, took Dresden 
in depot, that he might be before-hand with his en- 
emies. 

I will pass from St. Marks to the occupation of 
Pensacola. The orders of gen. Jackson were to 
“adopt the necessary measures” to procure a spee- 
dy and effectual termination of the war, and « peice 


(q) Vattel, Slo. 

(r_) Documents, 91. 

(s) Documents, 56, 68, 81, Luengo’s letter. 
(t) documents, 80, 





This event never did. 
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on such terns as would be permanent, and honora-|-not at war with Spain, although gen. Jackson has 


ble to the army and the United States. But the 
war could not be speedily terminated, if the Spa. 
nish governor of Pensacola abetted, encourages, 
and supplied the savages, and obstructed the arri- 
val of supplies for the American army. The pos- 
session of Pensecola was necessary to the execu- 
tion of his orders. 

P:-ovisions may be seized by force when necessa- 
ry.u_) Tuen a post may be occupied which ob- 
strucis their arrival. The Spanish commandant ef 
Pensacola having endangered the existence of the 
American army, by detaining their supplies of pro- 
Visions, it was necessary that he should be depri- 
ved of the power of doing the same again, during 
the continuance of the war. 


exerted some force against the governor of Pensaco- 
la, on the declaration of hostilities made by the 
latter. Public war exists. between nations. The 
right of making such a war belongs only to the so- 
vereign power. But it sometimes happens that 'the 
commander of a portion of the armed force finds, or 
supposes that he finds, the exercise of violence ne- 
Cessary against some portion of the public force of 
another power, although no war exists between the 
two nations.(.c_) Such acts of force may indeed 
have a tendency to produce public war between 
the nations; they become subjects of discussion; 
they may be justified or they may be disavowed. 
This, in 1754, major Washington, with 400 men, 





erected a fort on the Ohio, where he was attacked 


General Jeckson was reminded, in his orders, of by De Villier, a French commander, with 900 men, 


the honor of the United States, and the honor of the 
army. His duty to preserve both inviolate was thus 
particularly impressed upon him. While engaged 
in suppressing the Seminoles, and thus performing 
what it was the duty of Spain to have done, he was 
ordered by the governor of Pensacola to retire with 
his forces from West Fiorida, with a threat to use 
force to compel him, if he did not comply. (v) 
Will any member say, that, on receiving this order, 
Jackson should have tled? Ought he to have forgot 
the noxor of tne United States, the Honor of the 


American army, so lately and particularly recom. | 


mended to his safe-keeping, and fled from West 
Florida, before the Spanish cross, to avoid the arms 
of Don Jose Mazo‘? f presume no one would say he 
should have fled. Whatever doubt there might be 
as to the necessity or legality of taking possession 
of Pensacola betore the governer issued this me- 
nace, there was none afterwards. Gen. Jackson at 
once saw that if he retired, he retired in disgrace, 
the honor of the United States and of the army tar- 
nished, and his orders shamefully violated. It be- 
-ame necessary that he should deprive Mazot of the 
means of carrying his threat into execution. A 
threat which, if he should not attempt to execute 
azainst gen. Jackson himself, while his army re- 
mained in fuli force, it now became extremely pro- 
bable that he would carry into execution, with the 
aid of the savage and negro enemy, against the di- 
minished force which gen. Jackson might leave in 
Florida. The immediate occupation by gen. Jack- 
son of the fort of Barrancas, was the necessary afd 


and obliged to capitulate. Yet war, public war, 
idid not commence between the two nations until 
17535. In 1750, events took place between the for- 
ces of England and France, in Nova Scotia, bearing 
some resemblance to those which lately occurred in 
| Florida.—Major Lawrence, with a small force, ad- 
vanced to reduce some insurgents called French 
neutrals, who were in the habit of instigating the 
Indians to attack the English inhabitants; those in- 
surgents fled and took protection with the French 
commander, Monsieur La Corne, who commanded 
| 1500 men. Lawrence forbore to attack him because 
he was unable; but inquired on what principle he 
protected the insurgents. La Corne answered, that 
he was ordered to defend that post, and would obey 
his orders. The historian adds, that, “during the 
years 1751 and 1752, the Indians and their coadju- 
(tors continued to disturb, plunder and butcher the 
new codonists; in their expeditions they were coun- 
tenanced snd supported by the French command- 
ers, who always supplied them with boats, arms, 
and ammunition.” It no direct hostilities took place 
| there between the English and French commanders, 
| we are informed what the reason was. The hisio- 
‘rian tells us that the English commander knew 
“that he was unable to cope with such a force in 
the open field.”(y) 

| In 1794, Governor Simcoe built a fort at the rap- 
‘tis of the Maumee. This fort we know General 
| Wayne was allowed by President Washington to 
take, if it impeded his operations, although there 
| Was no war between the two-nations. Wayne, in 








proper result of the hostile declaration of gov. Ma-| his dispatches, said he would have stormed it had a 
zot. | gun been fired. He no doubt would have stormed 
Such a threat is a deciaration of hostilities. If it | it had Major Campbell threatened to drive him out 
is made by one sovereign to another, it is the com-! of the country, as M.zot threatened to drive Ge- 
mencement of war. Such a declaration, made by; neral Jackson. An action took place between the 
the king of Prussia to the emperor of France, com-| Leopard and the Chesapeake; but that did not pro- 
menced the war in which was fought the battle of! duce public war between the two countries. An- 
Jena, which brought the Prussian monarchy to the! other action took place between an American frigate 
brink of ruin. The French pattalions could not fly and the Little Belt; yet the nations remained at 
out of Germany before the Prussian eagle. Sir,! peace. These events shew that acts of violence oc 
such a threat is not merely a declaration of hostili-; curring between commanders of portions of the 
ties; it is even regarded as an aitack, and gives to armed force of different countries, each asserting the 
him who is threstened the defensive, although he} rights or maintaining the pretensions of their re- 
should strike the first blow. (w_) The possession! spective governments, are not such acts of war as 
cf Pensacola became indispensable, by the threat} must be preceded by a declaration of war. Such 
of gov. Mazot, to the execution of gen. Jackson’s| acts will happen, in whatsoever hands the war- 
or.lers, to the preservation of the honor of the ar-! declaring power may be vested. They are not ef- 
my, and to its security. | fects of war; they may be subjects for reparation.(z) 

But it is said that gen. Jackson made war against You are about to establish a post at the Yellow 
Spain: and it is said that all violence 1s war. This | 
is a mistake. We know that the United States are) 





(x_) President Madison ordered the naval com- 
manders to take no insult, either as regarded the 
' matter or the manner. 

(y) Bisset’s George 3d, vol. 1. p, 118. 
(z) Vattel, 293. 


Sie 








(u) Vattel, 166 
(v_) Documents, p. 116, 
(w_) Martens, 275. { 
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Stone river; perhaps another at Galveztown; and 
possibly at the mouth of the Columbia river. The 
commanders may be brought into collision with 
the commanders of the forces of other nations; 
they may fight long before you can hear of such col. 
lision, and yet the nations may remain at peace. 

But it has been said by the speaker, (mr, Clay,) 
on another occasion, that the right of levying taxes 
has been wrested from congress. I suppose that 
the allusion was to the establishment of a custom- 
house at Pensacola, and that that constitutes one 
of the objections to be urged against the proceed- 
ings of general Jackson. 
of the authority of the general to establish a cus- 
tom-house at Pensacola, the act is no usurpation on 
the power of congress, unless jt can be shewn that 
congress possessed the right to establish 4 cusiom- 
house at Pensacola. Ido not perceive that con- 
eress possess the right. The power of congress 
to legislate is confined to the American territories, 
and the objects enumerated in the constitution. 
i conceive that congress can exercise no power over 
a territory acknowledged by them to belong to a 
foreign power. If treaties or the law of nations 
give the United States a right to act within the 
territory of a foreign power, in peace or in war, it 
is the executive that must so act. The British 
commander at Castine established a custom-house 
there during the late war; it was not established 
by the British parliament. Where one nation by 
its arms occupies any part of the territory of qn- 
other, it is usual tocollect the duties, and let the 
magistrates administer the laws, The right results 
from the temporary possession. if that possession 
is wrong, all its consequences are so; but if the pous- 
session is right, its necessary consequences are also 
right. Whatever facts and arguments will main- 
tain the right to take possession of a place, will 
support the right of the possessors to maintain 
in operation the usual or necessary laws, And 
therefore, whether the American military force in 
possession of Pensacola might collect the usual 
cnstoms or not, depends on the former question, 
whether they had a right to take possession or not. 

I willnext consider the objections made to the 
conduct of general Jackson, in the execution of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister. 

Some of my arguments on this branch of the sub- 
ject, have been anticipated by the honorable mem- 
ber who has preceded me, the chairman of the mili- 
tary committee, (mr. Johnson, of Kentucky,) and it 
gives me satisfaction to find that my opinion agrees 
With that of a gentleman who is as much distin- 
guished by his humanity as by his valor. 


My observations will chiefly relate te the case of 


Ambrister, as the proceedings against him have 
been the most censured; and what is said of his case 
will in the general apply to that of Arbuthnot. 

I will attempt to maintain that Ambrister was an 
outlaw, making war without authority, instigating 
savages to an unlawful war, a leader of banditt:, 


and liable, by the law of nations and the usages of 


war, to suffer death. 
It was found by the special court martial, that 


Whatever muy be said: 





| 








wovernment, committed 


z Se 
the usages of war, or by way of retaliation. In the 
one case, they diefor their own crime, and their 
punishment is just; in the other they are put to 
death for the, crimes of their party, and their pun- 
ishment is justified by policy. 7 

Among the crimes against the laws of war, for 
which a prisoner may justly die, are 1. Making war 
without authority, the war being lawful. 2. Making 
war, if the war is unlawful. 3. Using means contra- 
ry tothe laws of war. 


That article of the laws of war that provides that 
he who fights without authority is liable to suffer 
death, seems not to have been righ*ly understood 
by either branch of the military committee: but it 
is a rule, well established, and very beneficial to hu- 
manity. Gen. Jackson seems to me to have enter- 
tained a correct ideaof ithe rule, but not to have 
taken time, when giving his order’for the execution 
of Ambrister, to express himself with sufficient 
clearness. I should interpolate the rule as laid 
down by him, and make it read thus: “It is an es- 
tablished principle of the law of nations, that any 
individual of a nation making war against the citi- 
zens (or soldiers) of another nation, the nations be- 
ing at peace (and having no authority by being in 
the service of a power making a lawful war) for- 
feits the protection of his government; and becomes 
an outlaw (or robber, if hz makes war by land) or a 
pirate, (if he makes war by sea.)” ‘The rule thus 
amended is equally applicable to the case of Am- 
brister, as in the form expressed by General Jack- 
son. And it is fully established by the writers on 
the law of nations. 

Amoprister, being the subject ofa power at peace 
with the United States, of his own free will, with- 
outany authority from any government, has dared 
to make war upon the Uniied States. Let us hear 
what the writers on the law of nations say on this 
case. National war is a conflict between -nation, 
and nation. It never can be undertaken or carried 
on but by the authority of the sovereign (a) Theére- 
fore subjects cannot act herein of themselves, and 
without the sovereign’s order they are not to com- 
mit any hostility.(6) The necessity of a particular 


‘order is so thoroughly established, that even after 


a declaration of war between the two nations, if the 
peasants of themselves commit any hostilities, the 
enemy, instead of sparing them, hangs them up, as 
so many robbers or banditti.(c) The violences 
committed by the subjects of one nation against 
those of another, without authority from their so- 
vereign, are now looked upon as robberies; and 


the perpetrators are excluded from the rights of 
lawful prisoners.(d) : 


It appears therefore that, had war actually exist- 
ed between the United States and Great Britain, 
and Ambrister had, without authority from his 
hostilities against the 
United States, he would have been justly consider- 
ed asa robber, and liable to be hanged by order 
cee commanding officer into whose bands he had 
allen. 


This rule of the law of way, that no: one is to 


Ambrister had led and commanded Indiins in car- | fight without authority, was asserted by the enemy 
rying on war against the United States, being a Bri-|!® the war of our revolution, in the case of col. 


tish subject. 


° be ‘ah 
j Peace exists between all the citizens | Ethan Allen. 


He advanced a~ainst Montreaipwith 


of the United States and all the subjects of Great-| a few volunteers; his party was routed, and he him- 
Britain; and the Englishman who counsels, aids, or|S¢!f made prisoner; and, under pretext of his hav- 


abets savages to massacre the people of ihe United 
States, is a naurderer. | 

ft is the laws of war, a branch of the law of na 
tions, that gives to the commanding geners! « rig! 
‘O put prisoners to death, either for av: 


e 
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(a) Martens, 272, 
(4) Vattel, 365. 
(ec) Vattel, 366, 


1) Mawtans. 979. 980 92 
\G, + aartens, 27 2, 239, 238-4. 
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ing* ucted without authority, he was thrown into 
irofs, and sent to England ’as a traitor.(e) 

Those who kill an enemy in war are excused in 
consideration of their acting in the performance of 
their duty. But those who fight contrary to their 
duty, or without its being their duty, the laws of 
war equally condemn as the deserter, him who has 
broke his parole, or him who fights without au- 
thority. ‘ 

War being a great calamity, they well deserve to 
die who violate those laws which have been agreed 
upon by civilized nations for the purpose of dimin- 
ishing its horrors. War is sufficiently destructive 
when its operations are confined to those who are 
vuthorized to prosecute it by. the government; but 
how horrible would it be, if every person belonging 
to one power, hada right to attack and kill any 
person belonging to the other.—And if that man 
wnay be lawfully and justly put to death, who, with- 
out authority, attacks the soldiers of the enemy, 
how much more does that man deserve to die, Whose 


Let us see why this custom has becomea part of the 
law of nations. *The noble view of acquiring in- 
struction in the art of war, and becoming more ca- 
pable of serving our country has introduced a me- 
thod of serving as volunteers even in foreign armies; 
and the custom is doubtless justified by the subli- 
mity of the motive.”(f/) But this sublime motive 
will not justify the civilized man in entering into 
the service of the ferocious and murdering savage, 
to learn the use of the hatchet and the scalping 
knife. 

Ambrister did not, by coming to Florida, owe al- 
legiance to Bowlegs or to Hillishajo. He continued 
the subject of Great Britain; and he owed temporary 
allegiance to the king of Spain. By aiding savages 
to carry on war against the United States, he viola- 
ted the British treaty, the Spanish treaty, the law of 
nature, the law of nations, and the laws of war, and 
justly suffered death. , 

It is only in lawful wars that those who are taken 
are entitled to the treatment of prisoners of war. 





country being at peace, instigates savages to the hor- 
rid acts of undistinguishing massacre. 
The iaw of nations is, that the subject of a neu- 


A war, to be lawful, must be undertaken by the so- 
'vereign power.(g) There must be lawful authority 
tfor making it, and apparent gust cause. It must 


tral power who wages war by land, is punishable /not be merely an incursion for havoc and pillage. 
with death, unless he is in the service of a power | An individual cannot wage lawful war against a 
carrying on aregular war. And nations have gone |nation; he isa robber. A family cannot; they will 


further as to war carried on by sea, and agreed, gen- 
erally, that not even a commission shall exempt 
from the punishment of death him who, being the 
subject of a neutral, exercises hostilities by sea. But 
the committee say, Arbuthnot and Ambrister were 
** acting with a power acknowledged independent by 
us.” | can by no means agree with the committee. 


‘be robbers. A tribe of savages cannot; they may 
be treated as enemies of the humaprace. “Nations 
which are always ready to take arms on any pros- 
ipect of advantage, are lawless robbers; but they 
‘who seem to delight in the ravages of war, who 
spread it on ail sides without any other motives 
than their ferocity, are monsters unworthy the name 





Look at the constitution; Indians are spoken of as alof men. All nations have a right to join in punish- 
part of our population. Look at our treaty withing, suppressing, and even exterminating such sa- 
Spain; each party engages to restrain the Indians }vages.”(h) This is the language of the law of na- 
within their territory; and those in Florida are spo-|tions. Then, as the Seminole savages could not 
ken of as the Indians of Spain. Look at our trea-| themselves make a lawful war against the United 
ties with the Indians; they acknowledge themselves | States, their chiefs, Bowlegs and Hillishajo, could 
to be under our protection; and consequently they!not communicate such aright to Ambrister. 

owe us allegi«nce; for protection and allegiance are| If Great-Britain had been at war with the United 
reciprocal. Refer to the notes of our commission-: States, and Ambrister, her subject, had exercised 
ers at Ghent, which are among the ablest state pa- | hostilities against them, without authority from his 
pers that have appeared; you will find the following | government, the laws of war condemn him to die, 
pass'ges: “If the United States had now asserted ‘as has been clearly shewn.(i) Surely the circum. 
that the Tadians within their boundaries, who have ‘stance of his nation being at peace with us, does 
acknowledged the United States as their only pro- | not increase his rights; it only increases his guilt. 
tectors, were their subjects, living only at suf. | I would go still farther, sir, but for this I have no 
Yerance on their lands, for from being the first in| express written authority in point; I would rely on 
making that assertion, they would only have fol-; reason and analogy. I say if Nicholls had been ta- 
Jowed the example of the principles uniformly |ken during the late war, with his Britannic majes- 
and invariably asserted in substance, and frequent-|ty’s commission in his pocket, when engaged in 
ly avowed, in express terms, by tke British go-\exciting savages to massacre the peaceful citi- 


vernment itself. The United States claim, of 
right, with respect to all European nations, and 
particularly with respect to Great Britain, the en- 
lire soverengnty over the whole territory, and all 


zens of our frontiers, he would have deserved to 
have been hanged for using mens contrary to the 
laws of war. The principle I contend for seems to 
have been acted on in the case of col. Hamilton, the 
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the persons embraced within the boundaries of their British commander of Vincennes, in the war of the 
dominions.” All this tends to prove that the Indians | revolution. That officer having excited the In- 
are subjects, or subject communities, owing alle-|dians to war against the frontier settlers, was at- 
giance to the United States. The proposition af- {tacked by col. Clark, and surrendered himself and 
firmed by the minority of the military committee,|his garrison prisoners of war. The historian tells 
that white men may enter into the serviee of Indians, !us, that “with a few of his immediate agents and 
and that they thereby become entitled to the same! counsellors, wlo had been instrumental in the sa- 
treatment in all respects as the Indians, 1 do not | vage barbarities he had encouraged, he was, by or- 
admit. icontend that a treaty of peace with In ‘der of the executive of Virginia, put in irons, and 
dians would not shield from a prosecution a white’ confined in gaol.”(7) ‘There are certain means, the 
tnan, the subject of a neutral power, who had as-. “r 
sociated himself with the Inians, and killed a citi.| (/) Vattel, 367. 
zen within the jurisdic‘ion of a state. (¢) Vattel, 296, Martens, 272. 

Volunteers are allowed to serve foreign powers. | (A) Vattel, 222, 151, 152. 
—— —..... | (é) Martens, 250. 
(7) Marshsii’s history, 3d yol. 316. 





(7) Maishali’s history, Sd vol. 22. 
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use of which is contrary to the laws of war; as poi-{ 
soning, assassination, entering the camp of an ene- 
my in disguise, as spies, or with intent to poison, 
assassinate, or corrupt; soldiers guilty of any of 
these offences are liable to suffer death; and I would 
add, to the list of unlawful means, exciting sava- 
ges to war. Our commissioners at Ghent declared 
that “the employment of savages, whose known rule 
uf warfare is the indiscriminate torture and butche- 
ry of women, children, and prisoners, is, itself, a 
departure from the prinaiples of humanity observ- 
ed between all civilized christian nations, even in 
war.” Then let this practice be terminated. That 
is to be effected by the exemplary punishment of 
every instigator of Indian hostilities. 





I cannot perceive any ground for the comparison | 


made between the cases of La Fayette, Kosciusko, 
Pulaski, and De Kalb, with those of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister. Do those who make this comparison find 
any likeness between the United States and the Se- 
minole tribe of savages? Tire war of the revolution 
was carried on as a civil war, in which the treat- 
ment of prisoners is the same as in a regular war 
between two nations(k) And as foreigners are 
allowed to enter into the service of either party in 
such a war, they were consequently entitled to treat- 
ment similar to that which othez prisoners of their 
party received. 

Having considered the liability of Ambrister to 
suffer death, for a violation of the laws of war, in 
exercising unlawful hostilities, I will next consider 
his liability to be put to death by way of retalia- 
tion, as a person incorporated with the enemy. 

I lay down, with regard to the savages, this rule 
of warfare. Whatever degree-of force, whatever 
destruction, whatever punishment for violating the 
usages of war or by way of retaliation, is found ne- 
cessary to deter them from robbing our citizens, 
and massacrejng our women and children; that 
force, destruction, and punishment, they should be 
made to feel—and no more. So much we have an 
undoubted right to inflict on the principle of self- 
preservation. Andifwe do not inflict so much, we 
fail inour sacred duty to preserve the people, 

I find this opinion fully supported by the autho- 

rity and example of the greatest man that this or 
any other country has produced. Gen. Washington, 
who knew when to silence pity, if its exercise was 
injurious to his country, did not consider the usa- 
ges of war, or the principles of humanity, as appli- 
cable to a war carried on for the punishment of the 
unprovoked and atracious hostilities of savages.(/) 
In his order to gen. Sullivan, directing his opera- 
tions in the Indian country, I find the following 
clauses: 
_ “The expedition you are appointed to command, 
1S to be directed against the hostile tribes of the 
Six Nations of Indians, with their associates and 
adherents. The immediate objects are the total de- 
struction and devastation of their settlements, and the 
capture of as many prisoners of every age and sex 
28 possible.” 

“I would recommend that some post in the cen- 
tre of the Indian country be occupied with all ex- 
péedition, with a sufficient quantity of provisian, 
whence parties should be detached to lay waste all 
the settlements around, with injunctions to do it in 
the most effectual manner, that the country may not 
merely be ovenrnon, but nesrRoYED,”’ 

“After you have very thorough'y completed the de- 
struction of their settlements, if the Indians should 





; —_——— 





(ke) Vattel, 388. 
(4) Vattel, 344, 


ama: 


shew a disposition for peace, I would have you to 
encourage it, on condition that they will give some 
decisive evidence of their sincerity, by delivering 
up some of the principal instigators of their pust hos- 
tilittes in'o our hands—Butler and Brandt, the most 
mischrevous of the tories that have joined them, or 
any other they may have in their power, that we 
are interested to get into ours.” 

“But you will not, by any means, listen to overe 
tures of peace, before the total ruin of their settle- 
pments is effected.” | 

“Our future security will be in their inability to 
injuré-us— ihe distance to which they are driven, and 
the terror with which the severity of the chastise- 
ment they receive, will inspire them—peace without 
this would be fallacious and temporary.” 

“When we have effectually chastised them, we 
may then listen to pexce; and endeavor to draw fur- 
ther advantage from their fears.” 

Such were the orders given by gen. Washipgton 
for inflicting exemplary punishment on the savages. 
Let us see how they were executed. “Every lake, 
river, and creek, in the country of the Six Nations, 
was traced for villages; and no vestige of human in- 
Custry was permitted to remain. Houses, corn-fields, 
gardens, and fruit trees, shared one common fate. 
Eighteen villages, a number of detached buildings, 
one hundred and sixty thousand bushels of corn, and 
all those fruits and vegetables which conduce to the 
comfort and subsistence of men, were utterly de- 
stroyed.(m) On receiving thé communications of 
General Sullivan, congress passed a vote of appro- 
bation of his conduct, and of that of the army.” 

Had Brandt and Butler fallen into the hands of 
general Washington, they would no doubt have met 
the fate of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. So resolved 
was general Washington that a severe example 
should be made, that he would not even listen to 
proposals of peace, until it had been done. In the 
present case also the punishment inflicted was for 
example; to preserve the peace of the frontier; to 
preserve from the hatchet and scalping knife women 
and children. Many will be saved by the example: 
But, should only one be saved, Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister have not died in vain, 

Retaliation may be exercised even on the innocent, 
where the enemy have been guilty of a violation of 
the usages of war.(n) A prisoner of war may some- 
times be put to death to punish a nation that has 
violated the laws of war.(o) Whenever the enemy 





sets us the example of departing from the laws of 
war, we are at liberty to follow it.(p) Gen. Wash- 
ington, in devasting the Indian country, and in the 
case of Sir Charles Asgil, who was marked for death 
by lot, asa retaliation for acrime committed by an 
English captain, acknowledged the force and expe- 
diency of the law of retaliation. The congress of 
the revolution, [g] the congress during the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Adams, [r] and the congress during 
the administration of Mr, Madison, [s] all acknow!- 
edged the expediency of retaliating, even on the in. 
nocent, the outrages and ill usage committed on 
prisoners by the enemy. 

It is denied that the right to retaliate is vested in 
the commanding general; and the acts of congress 
| authorizing retaliation by the president, are cited 


Qu. 








—_— 


(m) Marshall’s history, 100. 
(nm) Vattel, 321. Martens, 283. 
(co) Martens, 238. 

(p) Martens, 279. 

fq] Marshall’s hist. 31 vol. SSL. 
[r] 3d vol. laws, 224. 

(s}] 4th vol. laws, 526. 
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to prove that the right is not inthe general. But 
it is the commanding general that is declared by 
the law of nations to possess this right;(¢) and the 
proceedings of gen. Washington, with respect to 
sir Charles Asgill, prove that he considered himself 
as possessed of the right. In such a case as that, 
the writers on the law of nations recommend cle- 
mency.(z) Such clemency did save sir Charles 
Asgill—gen. Jackson had no occasion for its exer- 
cise. He never marked the innocent for retaliation. 
He made examples only of the guilty. 

The acts of congress passed during our two last 
Wars, were expedient to remove all doubts of the 
right of the president to retaliate on French and 
British prisoners; and it was necessary that the re-, 
taliation in those cases should be by his order, as 
there was no commander who could claim the au- 
thority in those cases. And in both those cases 
the cruelties intended to be retaliated were perpe- 
trated by the authority of the foreign governments. 
But usually this right to retaliate should be left to 
the commanding general: for it is inexpedient to in- 
troduce into the cabinet, which should be compo- 
sed of men of peace, the work of blood. 

The committee come to the conclusion that gen. 
Jackson acted unlawfully, by supposing that the 





special court or board of officers appointed to in- | 
vestigate the facts in the cases of Arbuthnot and 


[which he ought ta be considered, and the punish- 


ment that ought to be inflicted.” Gen. Jackson 
appointed the speciat court “for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the charges” against the prisoners, di- 
recting them “to record their opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoners, and what pun- 
ishment {if any) should be inflicted.” The sub- 
stantial agreement is very remarkable; nor is it easy 
to distinguish between the cases so as to censure 
the one of these generals without censuring the 
other. One of the criminals was a spy, and in man- 
ners a polished gentleman; the other was a brigand, 
carrying on hostilities at the head of Indians and 
Negroes. They were equally offenders against the 
usages of war, and with equal justice suffered death. 
Andre died by the sole authority of the command- 
ing general, according to the usages of war. No 
court martial had authority to try him, as appears 
frem the order which was given, not to try and de- 
termine, but to report a state of his case and an 
opmion. Now, indeed, the trial of spies by a court 
martial is expressly authorized by an act of con- 
gress. | 
Ambrister died by the sole authority of gen. Jack- 
son. No court martial had power to try him by any 
law of the United States. But the committee say, 
that, ‘‘wherever severity is not absolutely necessa- 


ry, mercy becomes a duty.” A similar expression is 


Ambrister, were a general court martial, appoint. used by the writers on the law of nations in regard 
ed to try and determine offences under the articles | to retaliating on the innocent for the guilt of others; 


of war. If that were so, the second sentence of 
the court in Ambrister’s case, that he should re- 
ceive fifty stripes, and be confined with a bail and 
chain to hard labor for twelve callender mouths, is 
contrary to law, und therefore void; for an act of 
congress has repealed so muchof the articlesjof war 
as authorizes the infliction of corporal punishment 


but that is not this case. What mean the commit- 
tee by “absolute necessity?” The nation indeed was 
not in danger; nor was it in danger when Andre 
died: and according to the reasoning of the com- 
mittee, gen. Washington should have pardoned An- 
dre; but Andre suffered, because the case required 
that the example should have its full effect; and so 





by stripes.[v} But the court was fot appointed un-/; it was required in the case of Ambrister. Where 
der the articles of war. It was neither a general! pardon will have a pernicious effect on the interests 
yor a regimental court martial. Its authority was| of society, mercy becomes weakness and folly. 

derived from the order of the commanding general; | As gen. Jack+on is censured for the execution of 
and was to investigate charges, and record their! Ambrister by some, so there were some who cen- 
opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the prisoners; | sured gen. Washington for the execution of Andre. 
and what punishment (if any) should be inflicted.' Let us hear the British historians mourn over the 
The law under which Ambrister was punished was} fate of their favorite. “Audre, finding his doom 
the laws of war. ‘“hose laws do not authorize the | unaveidable, wrote a most pathetic letter, praying 
infliction of torture. Therefore, the second sentence, | that he might not die the death of a common male- 
to inflict stripes and labor at a ball and chain, is il-| factor, but by a mode more befitting a soldier. Even 





legal and void. Whatever law the court was ap- 
pointed and acted under, the second sentence is un- 
lawful and void; consequently, the first sentence, 
that Ambrister should suffer death by being shot, 
was the only legal sentence, and properly carried | 
into execution. 

- But should you allow to the second sentence the 
effect of setting aside the first, then the facts will | 
have been found,’and there will be no sentence; and | 
the order of the general for the execution of Am- 

brister will reston und stand justified by the laws; 
and usages of war.[w] 

There is a very rcmarkable resemblance between 
the proceedings of gen. Washington in the case’ of 
Andre, and the proceedings of yen. Jackson in the 
cases of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. Gen. Washing- 
ton, in his order to the court, says to them, “af- 
ter a careful examination, you will be pleased, as 
speedily as possible, to report a precise state of his 
case, together with your opinion on the light in 


(t) Vattel, 321, Martens, 285. 
(uw) Vattel, 321, 522. 
fv} Acts of Muy, 1512. 
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this small boon was refused to a generous enemy, 
by the inexerable rigor of stern republicanism. On 
the 22d of October the iil-fated hero met his death, 


‘with a composure, serenity, and fortitude, worthy 


of conscious innocence, suffering unmerited punish- 
ment.” {uv | Who weuld suppose on reading this that 
Andre was carrying on a most infamous negotiation, 
disguised as a spy, under a false name, with the dis- 
closures of a traitor concealed in his boot? And who 
that should hear the regret expressed for the fate of 
Arbuthnot could suppose that he was the author 


‘and prime mover of the Seminole war, in which 


some hundreds of our men, women, and children, 
have been massacred in the most cruel manner? 

It is alleged that those incidents, the execution of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, are at variance with the 
principles of our constitution and laws. Our con- 
stitution and laws were formed for the people of the 
United States. They have no force in Florida. Am- 
brister and Hillishajo never came under the shade 
of the umbrellaof the constitution. ‘They should,” 
says the honorable Speaker, (mr. Clay) ‘“thave been 
turned over to the civil authority. So soon as the 
stranger treads the American soil, he is encircled 
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by the laws.” T answer, there was no civil authority | 
having jurisdiction of their cases, to which they 
could have been turned over. They never did tread 
on that portion of American ground where they 
could claim the benefit of our laws. Nor do those 
laws protect enemies in time of war. They did 
not protect Sir Charles Asgill; they did not pro- 
tect Andre, or the emissaries who sought to cor- 
rupt the soldiers of the Pennsylvania line. 

Our constitution and laws have not changed the 
laws of war. Let me advise you to make no at- 
tempts to change those laws. A single nation, how- 








I will now, sir, say a few words in reply to some 
of the observations of gentlemen who have preced- 
ed me on the opposite side of the question. 

My honorable colleague, who made the report, 
(mr. T. M. Nelson) protests against the power of 
retaliation being vested in a commanding general; 
and the honorable speaker (mr. Clay) says the pow- 
er of retaliation is in those who raise armies, and 
make rules for their government. Congress has 
repeatedly acknowledged the usages of war;[e] and 
the usages of war expressly vest the power in the 
commanding general.[f] The congress of the re- 


ever great, cannot change the law of nations. You volution declared the power to be in the command- 
may trammel your defenders, and prevent them ing general. The nature of the power, which is 
from using their rights for your protection, ac-|not to make a rule, but to apply it, requires that 


cording to the usages of war; but you will at the 
same time leave the enemy at full liberty to exer- 
cise their acknowledged rights. You cannot in- 
crease your rights under the law of nations; you can 
only diminish your rights by legislating respecting 


it should be vested in the commanding general, or 
in the president, as commander in chief. What is 
to be done? It is to be determined that retaliation 
is necessary; the object for retaliation is to be desig- 
nated, and executed. This requires no legislative 


them; and that would be improvident. If any | power; for the rule exists by the laws of war. It 
change is to be made in the laws of nations, let it | requires no judicial power; for the retaliation we 
be done by treaty. now speak of, is supposed not to fall on particular 

Sir, you must allow your army to act against the, guilt. The whole is properly an exercise of execu- 
enemy as other armies act, when engaged in war. tive power, especially belonging to the general, 
You put the same arms into their hanus; they must for the safety of whose army it is executed; and 
be allowed to use them in the same manner. Nor) who has the best means of knowing its necessity. 
do the principles of our laws require that the worst} There is no foundation for the claim which the 
of criminals, the instigators of a thousand incendi-| honorable speaker (mr. Clay) makes on the part of 
aries, robbers, and assassins, should go unpunished,' congress to the power of retaliation. It is true, 
merely because the lenient committee say, there is congress can make laws for the government of the 
no “absolute necessity” that the offenders should army in all places; but the laws thus made will be 
die. We might pardon all the murderers whom we, prospective; and should congress make a rule on 
hang, and the thieves whom we confine; yet the na-| the subject of retaliation, the application of that 
tion would exist. There is no absolute necessity | rule (in which consists the power of retaliation) 
for punishing them: But the principles of our laws | must still be left to others. But congress have 
require, that, for the good of society, and the safety | not legislated on the subject in the present case; 
of the people, no crime shall go unpunished; that | the laws of war furnish the rule, and leave its appli- 
punishment shall certainly follow crime. ‘cation to the commanding general. 

It has been said that there is no instance to be, It is urged by the speaker, that it has been the 
found in 6ur history, previous to the Seminole war, | uniform usage of the country not to retaliate on In- 
of retaliation upon Indians. The assertion is not! dians.—I answer, that if this were so, as it is not, 
correct in point of fact. I have lately seen pub-, and the government or people, from _beneficence, 
lished an account of the hanging, in one of the‘nor-! have refrained from retaliation on the savages, de- 
thern states, many years ago, of some Indians. The|siring to gain them by kindness, and that is now 
people have often discovered a disposition to reta-| found impracticable; it is the more necessary, as 
liate on the Indians; amd some examples of that! well as justifiable, now to use the means allowed 
kind have been set, unworthy of imitation; at the) by the law of nations. It is for the punishment of 
massacre of the Indians at Lancaster by a body of) an inhuman people, such as the Seminoles, that this 














men called the Paxton Boys.[6] Let me here again, 
remark, that the white’ men and Indians punished 
by gen. Jackson, were punished for their own crimes. 
So, in the war of the revolution, Walter Butler, a 
ieader of Indians, was denied quarter, and put to 


law is provided. The writers say, “‘As a prince or 
general has a right of sacrificing the life of his ene- 
mies to his safety, and that of his men; if he is en- 
gaged with an inhuman enemy, who frequently com- 
mit such enormities, he appears to have a right of 





death.{c}] At King’s Mountain, ten of the t*ries 


refusing life to some of the prisoners he may take, 


of war, were immediately hanged for their crimes. | law is obviously intended for the punishment of sav- 


taken in that battle, who had violated the usages | and of treating them as his were treated.”[¢] This 


There are other instances of very prompt punish-! ages; and the more incorrigible the Indians are, and 


ment having followed violations of the usages of 
war; as the immediate punishment of the emissa- 
ries sent by sir Henry Clinton to corrupt the sol- 
diers of the Pennsylvania line, and of the ringlead- 
ers of the mutiny of the Jersey troops, who were, 
by order of gen. Washington, shot without the for- 
mality of a trial.[d] 

(6) Lue massacre of the Shawanee Caict, Corn- 
stalk, on the Ohio; of the Cherokee Chief, Henging- 
maw, on the Tennessee; and of Logan’s relations, 
gn the Ohio. 


(c} Judge Marshall, in his history, says, ‘His en- 





treaties for quarter were disregarded, and he fell a| 


vietim of that vengeance his own savage temper 
had directed against himself.” 4h vol. Appendix 13. 
'd] This, so far as relates to the emissaries, is 


j the greater the forbearance of the United States, 
(he more necessary now is the exercise of the pow- 
er in question. 

| We ought not to confound the right of retaliation 

| with the right of punishing an enemy who has, in 

his own person, committed crimes against the law 


perhaps incorrect. Judge Marshall says they were 
‘tried, condemned, and immediately executed as 
'spies. Gen. Washington ordered gen. Howe, as 
/soon as the Jersey mutineers should surrender, to 
| seize a few of the most active leaders, and to ex- 
| ecute them on the spot. These.orders were prompt- 
ly and implicitly obeyed. 4th Marsball, 568. 

| _ [e] 4th vol. laws, 536. 

| [ff] Vattel, 321. 

} [g] Vattel, 321. 
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of nations, and the usages of war; and whose pun- 
ishment is, therefore, strictly just. All the persons 

unished by the order of Jackson, deserved to die 
for their own proper crimes, and were not put to 
death by way of retaliation, merely for the crimes 
of others. : , 

Let me again call the attention of the committee 
to the order given on the [6th of January, under 
which gen. Jackson acted: ‘‘The honor of the Uni- 
ted States requires that the war with the Seminoles 
should be terminated speedily, and with exemplary 
punishment for hostilities so unprovoked.” We 
have seen that gen. Jackson, when acting at his 
own discretion, has spared the vanquished savages; 
even those concerned in the atrocious massacre at 
Fort Mimms: But his orders now directed him to 
inflict “exemplary punishment.” He could not 
misundersiand them. Would you have the secreta- 
ry of war to be more explicit? Would you have him 
to use the language of Galienus, or to write his or- 
ders with blood? 

{tis said that the Indian chiefs who were hanged 
were not taken in battle, but by stratagem. ‘The 
gentleman (mr. Clay) who urges this circumstance 
against the propriety of their execution, would, 
doubtless, with more rexson, have urged the impro- 
priety of executing an enemy, who had laid down 
his arms, when vanquished in fair combat, ha,l that 
been the case. Was Andre taken in battle, or was 
he not taken by stratagem? Were the emissaries of 
Clinton to the mutineers of the Pennsylvania line 
taken in battle, or were they not delivered up by 
those to whom they came? Will the gentleman ap 
ply to Washington the epithet which he insinuates 


in what manner villains are taken, who are proper 
subjects for punishment? I think not. 
One of my honorable colleagues (mr. Johnson) 


Jackson and governor Rabun. On that correspon- 
dence I did not expect tosay any thing in this de. 
bate, as it is not before the committee; but I am 
desirous of removing every prejudice against the 
general, and will briefly notice it. 

The constitution provides that the president shall 
be commander in chief ofthe army—and of the mi- 
litia when called into the service of the United 
States; that no state shall engage in war unless ac- 
tually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay. Suppose a state to be invaded, 
in which case the state has a right to make war, 
and the president and governor both take the feld— 
will they be regarded as allies, or will the United 
States be regarded as the principal, and the state 
as an auxiliary? Allies act in common—concur in 
the appointment of a commander in chiel—and di- 
vide the conquests, The ayxiliary has no share in 
the conquests, and the principal has the sole right 
to make peace.[h] 1 think the state would clearly 
be regarded as an auxiliary only. Then the presi- 
dent being in the field by his lieutenant, to whom is 
committed power to command in the southern di- 
vision of the United States, will not alter the right 
of the principal and the auxiliary. Perhaps general 
Jackson was correct in his view of the authority of 
the governor. This is a question of a delicate na- 
ture, important, and not free from difficulty 1 
cannot say that I have made up my mind conclusive- 
ly upon it, and desire to be considered as not com. 
mitted. A divided command must prove most per- 
nicious to the public interests. 

A claim of right constitutes no ground of objec- 








fh} Martens, 306, 307. 


ene a 
tion to an officer. It is a military principle that 
no officercan waive the rights of his rank and com- 
mand. The chief objection to the correspondence 
between gen. Jackson and governor Rabun arises 
from its temper, which does not exactly comport 
with the high standing of the parties. An apolo- 
sy for the manner in which general Jackson wrote, 
willbe found in the feelings excited by hearing 
that, in consequence of (although not in obedience 
to)=an order, perhaps illegal, given by governor 
Rabun, the wives, fathers, and mothers, of the faith- 
ful warriors who were fighting by general Jackson’s 
side, had been massacred. 

My colleague (mr. Johnson) seemed disatisfied 
with the secretary of state, and asks if the secreta- 
ry of state has a right to threaten to take posts. I 
reply, that the secretary has not done so. He has 
only said, that, if the necessities of self-defence 
should again compel the United States to take pos- 
session of the Spanish forts, an unconditional restoe- 
ration of them will not be made. The secretary of 
state has a right to negotiate. It is through him 
that this nation holds conversation with other na- 
tions. He may point out the probable future con- 
sequences of certain proceedings. Thus, at Ghent, 
our commissioners pointed out to those of England 
the future consequences of concluding a treaty that 
should impose on the United States injurious and 
degrading conditions. ‘It is impossible,” say they, 
“that America should not, at the first favorable op- 
portunity, recur to arms fer the recovery of her ter- 
ritory, of her rights, of her honor.” 

The conduct of gen. Jackson at New-Orleans, 
during the invasion, when he declared martial law 
in force, has been mentioned as indicating an inclina- 
tion to exert unnecessarily arbitrary power. An 
excuse for the general will be found in the imminent 
danger of the loss of the country, whose inhabitants 
bad not then given any decisive evidence of attach- 
ment to the United States, and which was invaded 
by a powerful army. If martial law may be declar- 
ed in force on any occasion, a more fit occasion can 
seldom arise. 

Some youth who has been writing for the pub- 
lic prints, has said, that martial law never was 
declared in force in this country in the war of the 
revolution. The senior: members of this house 
know that, in some of the states, the courts of 


justice were shut; that every where the tories 


where whipped and hanged by martial law; that 
is, by the law of force: and even in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia, under the observation of the 
commander in chief, gen. Potter, as the historian 
tells us, (7) was in the habit of whipping severely 
th: «2 citizens who supplied the British with pro- 
visions. When the nation is is danger, whatever 
obsiructs its preservation must yield for a time. 
‘‘Amidst arms the laws are silent.” 

The honorable speaker (Mr. Clay) has caused 
to be read the treaty of fort Jackson; a treaty 
which, be says, has imposed hard conditions on 
the Creek indians; and to this he attributes the 
Seminole war. The war terminated by the treaty 
of fart Jackson was one of the most ungrateful, 
unprovoked, treacherous, and cruel wars that ever 
was waged by barbarians against their benefactors, 
who were genily leading them, by the hand of 
friendship, to civilization and happiness. Are we 
alone denied an indemnity for the expenses of un- 
provoked wars? Are we alone, of all the nations 
of the world, .forbidden to deprive a cruel and 
perfidious enemy of the means of injuring us in 


—/ 





(i_) Marshall, 3d vol. 406. 
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future? The gentleman would have no acquisitio. 
made from the Indians except by purchase. I 
would ask the gentleman, in what manner was that 
beautiful country acquired of which he is one of 
the representatives ? Look to the state of Ohio— 
see there a country equal in extent and fertility 
with that acquired by the treaty of fort Jackson, 
conquered from the Indians by gen. Wayne, ina 
victory in which he killed 20 men. But the gen- 
tleman asks, what would be gaid to onr unreason. 
able demands, were the treaty of fort Jackson to 
be seen by the powers of Europe? And, I ask, 
who would presume to find fault with them ?— 
Would it be France, who has so lately demanded 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Holland, and Germany ? 
Would it be Russia, who so lately demanded 
Poland and Finland, and, within a century past, has 
demanded forty provinces? Or would it be Great 
Britain, who so lately demanded Trinidad and 
Ceylon, and is now demanding the residue of the 
East Indies? No, sir, those powers are o'herwise 


land. You may applaud without a trial; for there 
is no rule that requires that trial shall precede ap- 
plause, and in applauding you do but swell the 
veice of fame. But, if you censure without a trial, 
as censure is a military punishment, you violate 
that most important and well established rule of 
justice, which requires that none shall be condemn- 
ed unheard. The law provides a mode in which 
officers may be censured and removed from office; 
but it is proposed to you to do, not what belongs to 
the power of legislation, but what belongs to the 
administration of the laws. : 

Will you, in the controversy between the Unit- 
ed States and Spain, throw your whole weight into 
the scale of Spain, and make that of your own coun- 
try kick the beam? It is my choice to take the 
side of this nation, to support her rights, and the 
acts of her officers; and, I find it equally as agree- 
able to my conscience as my inclination to do so on 
this occasion. It is the union of the various parts 
of the government that constitutes its strength. 








engaged than to notice our demands of a just 
indemnity, by which we s!:all change a wilderness, | 
through which barbarians roamed, to a cultivated | 
and populous region, the abode of civilization and 
happiness. 

But the gentleman exclaims, spare them their | 
prophets! spare them their religion! T hope the 
gentleman does not mean to bring religion into 
disgrace by prostituting her sacred and honored | 
name, in conferring it on the practices of those vile 
deceivers, who have brought their tribe to ruin 
by instigating their warriors to massacre our wo- 
men and children; those wretches whose frauds 
and faisehood had been sufficiently proved by the 
failure of their pretended prophecies. 

Another objection to the treaty of fort Jackson 
is, that it was signed by friendly chiefs, and only 
by a few of those who werehostile. Lans-ver, that 
the power of the hostile chiefs was broken; they 
were killed or dispersed. A treaty with any na.| 
tion or tribe must be entered into with the actual 
chiefs; and it can be no objection to a treaty of 
peace that those who signed it are friendly. I pre 
sume the treaty between France snd the combined 
powers is valid, although entered into with the 
reigning monarch, whose throne those powers re- 
established. 
| I will now offer some objections to the resolu. 
tions proposed, as being in spirit contrary to the 
principles of the constitution. One of the most 
important safeguards of liberty to be fourd in our 
Constitution, consists in the separation of powers. 
Nor, will any measure have a greater tendency to 
endanger the rights of the people, than uniting 
the ditf+rent powers in one of the branches of go 
vernment. You are called upon to pass something | 
in the nature of an ex-post ficte law, or bill of 
attainder; measures abhorred and prohibited by 
the constitution. You interfere with the constitu- 
tional power of the president to select his officers, | 
F:t.in those with whom he is satisfied and dismiss | 
those with whom he is dissatisfied. (j_) You thus 
take away his responsibility. You take upon you 
to act as military judges; to censure, and, conse- 
quently, to punish an officer who has had neither 

caring or trial. You violate he principles of 
magna charta, principles deemed sacred wherever 
rational liberty exists, and condemn a citizen with 
out the judgmen: of his peers, or the law of the 


a 

















(j) This is «mos: dangerous attempt to trans- 
fer the responsibi'ity of the military frem the pre 
Sident to the house of representatives. 
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‘end to such practices forever. 


Let us leave the executive to act wi‘h all its energy 
against foreign powers, while we strongly restrain 
that branch from acting against the people. Shall 
we at the very moment when a negociation is de- 
pending with 2 foreign power, take the part of that 
foreign power? Be such conduct far from us! (&) 

But what have been the motives of general Jack- 
son? Have they been laudable? Has he been 
actuated by a desire to serve his country, to de- 
fend her honor, to extend her glory, to preserve 
her peace, happiness, and safety? Yes. Even the 
speaker admits that he intended to suhserve the 
best interests of his country. I am deeply im- 
pressed with the justice of the rule that, “the act 
maketh not a man guilty, unless his mind is also 
guilty;” and I will not condemnhim. He deserves 
well of his country. 

Even these acts, the propriety of which is doubt- 
ed by some, have been, and will be, most bene- 
ficial to our country. Weshall have no more But- 
lers, or Brandts, or Girties, or Ambristers, to stir 
up the savages to cruel and venzeful hostilities 
against us. The decision of Jackson has put an 
His name will con- 
tribute more to preserve the peace of the country, 
and to defend it, than ten thousand men. 

Let me now ask, may not a man even commit 
some errors which it would be very inexpedient 
for those for whose welfare and safety he acts, to 
censure? This course of censuring officers, by 
the legislative body, is rather a novel proceeding. 
It was yuité otherwise in ancient times. The Ro- 
man general who, by his errors, lost the battle of 
Canna, and brought his country to the brink of 
ruin, was not censured by the senate: they knew 
his holy zeal for the interest and the honor of his 
country, and he received their thanks. 

Let us co:ine to a more recent case, and one more 
nearly in point. Was Berkley censured for his 
attack on the Chesapeake, and dishonoring the 
American flag’? No; the proud government whom 
he served, never censured him, and considered it 
an insult to demand that he should be censured. 
They knew that he acted for the honor of the British 
fleet and nation; and that was bis sure protection. 


(k) Extract fiom th: speech of Mr. Clay on the 

occupation of West Florida. 

‘Allow me, sir, to express my admiration at the 
more than Aristidean justice, which, in a question 
of territorial title between the U_ ited States and a 
foreign nation, induces certain gentlemen to espouse 
the’ pretensions of the foreign nation.” 
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Remembering, as Ido, Mr. C airma. , wit) fee 


ings common to us all, the triumph of the Ameri- 
can arms on the plains of New-Orleans, I nee! 
scarcely say, that I entertain no personal hostility 
I frankly 
acknowledge, too, sir, that I cannot, in this enquity, 
wholly separate the president of the United States 
from the military officer, whose conduct he has 
approved, And yet, it can hardly be required of 
me to say that I entertain no personal hostility ‘o 
Sir, I behold in him 
the friend of my early youth; a yet more sacred 
feeling swells my heart—he was, sir, my father’s 


to the commander of our southern army. 


our present chief magistrate. 


friend. 


Nor do I entertain any settled hostility to the 
I ex 
pressed, beyond these walls, a different sentiment, 
uta time, and under circumstances, which prevent- 
ed its public avowal from advancing either my per. 


administration over which he presides. 


sonal interest for my political consideration. 


Still less, sir, have I been an enemy of the army, 
I ap 
peal to the recollection of the house, if I did not 
zealously, though, indeed, most unsuccessfully, 
endeavor to preserve to those gallant men, who 
had merited and received the thanks of their coun. 
try, the pecuniary reward of their valor, which had 
been granted to them by the justice, and confirmed 
to them, as I vainly thought, by the faith of the 
I, too, Mr. Chairman, in ahumblie path, 
ardently sought to follow their bright example; 
and the party in Virginia, whose political denomina- 
tion I bear, never yielded to their more fortunate 


whose conduct EF am about to investigate. 


nation. 


opponents, in devotion to the commonwealth. 


Sir, the friends of these resolutions are the best 
Let the army gain an as- 
cendancy over the government, and it will become 
an object of jeolousy with the people. They will 
esteem it asmaller evil to disband the army, than 
The adoption of 
the resolution is, therefore, essential to the pre. 
servation of our present wilitary establishment. If 
the resolutions fail, the army ought to be, and will 


friends ofthe army. 


to surrender their constitution. 


be reduced. 


About to enter upon a wide field of debate, to 
consult numerous authorities and documents, I 
cannot hope, at this late hour, to command the at 
tention of the committee, and respect for their 
comfort, sir, induces me again to make way fora 


mrotion that the co:mmittee rise. 
The ensuing morning Mr. Mercer proceeded. 


Having sought, Mr. chairman, to remove some 
of the prejudices which obstructed my way, and 
established the constitutional power of the house 
to pass the resolutions on your table, I shall pro- 
ceed to enquire into the origin and conduct of the 
In the prosecution of this enquiry, 
I mean to establish the following propositions:— 

That the constitution of the United States has 
been violated, by an unauthorized war against the 


Seminole war. 


fadians of East Florida. 


That, it has been further violated by the unau- 


thorized capture of the Spanish fortresses of St 


Marks, of Pensacola, and the Barrancas, during a 
period of peace between Spain and the United 


States. age) ; 

That, the rules of judicial proceeding, estab 
lished by the laws and usa ‘es of the United States, 
in the trial of military offences by courts martial, 
have been disregarded, in the trial and execution 
of Arbuthnot and A:nbrister. 

That, the accustomed clemency of the United 


the unnecessary execution, in cold blood, of un- and in the same manner, as our other foreign 


ew 


resisting captives, bronght within the power of our 
arns, by the chance of war. 
And, lastly, that these accumalated abuses of 
power call so! only for the expression of the opi- 
nion of this house, but for the interposition of its 
‘uthority to preven: their repetition. 

I find mvself arrested, Mr Chairman, on the very 
‘ reshold of my first proposition, by the assertion 
of one of my colleagues, (Gen. Smyth) that the In- 
dians cannot wage wer; because, he added, they 
do not mike prisovers of war, while another honor- 
able member (Col. Johnson) who preceded him, on 
the same side of :he question, maintained, that our 
statute bonk contains a declaration of perpetual 
wr against all the Indian tribes within our limits. 
Let the statute book answer these extraordinary 
doctrines. ‘The aborigines of this country have 
been our associates, or our neighbors, for more 
than two centuries: and we have maintained to- 
wards them, during that period, relations of com- 
merce and amity as well as of war, by the same 
means by which we have regulated our intercourse 
with other states. Instead of recurring to the 
treaty and correspondence of Ghe:t, allow me to 
consult the volume which I hold in my hand, and 
to -scertain, from our own intercourse with this 
unfortunate race of men, in what light we have 
hitherto regarded them. To as end no further 
back than to the formation of our union, the first 
volume of t' e laws of the United States wil: afford 
‘us Indian treaties, embracing every variety of stipula- 
‘tion known in the diplomatic intercourse of the 
most polished nation; from the articles of agreement 
and confederation with the Delaware nation, a treaty 
of alliance and commerce, concluded at fort Pitt in 
1798, down to the articles of agr-ement and capitu- 
lation, a treaty of co.quest, but of peace, also, con- 
cluded at fort Jackson in 1814. In direct contradic- 
‘ion of the assertion of my colleague, we tind, among 
‘he intermediate conventions, stipulations for the 
mutual exchange of prisoners of war; and, in hostili- 
ty, with the doctrine contended for by honorable 
member from Keutucky, the far greater number 
of them are treaties of peace, promising the oblivion 
of past injuries, and the establishment of perpetual 
friendsiiip. Nor will a recurrence to the histo 
of the United States authorize an unfavorable com- 
parison of the good fait) of these untutored savages 
with that of our more polished European aliies. 
With the Chickasaw and Choctaw nations, we have 
made several treaties of boundary, but have had 
occasion to make no treaty of peace, since that of 
Hopewell, concluded two and thirty years ago, 
under the old confederation. Te treaty of Green- 


ville, with the North Western Indians, endured 


from 1795 till the battle of Tippecanoe, in 1813. 
The first treaty with the Creeks and Seminoies, 
concluded with the white chief McGilvray, in New- 
York, in 1790, was, with the exception of some 
border hostilities with Georgia, of questionable 
origin, and terminated by the treaty of Colerain, 
in June, 1796, preserved inviolate till 1815. Com- 
pare these dates, sir, with those of our treaties 
vith Ev gland, France and Spain. Call to mind the 
repeated violations of these treaties, and then ask 


your conscience if it will permit you to cast an 
imputation of bad faith on your savage neighbors ? 


In all these treaties, Mr, Chairman, the Indians 
are denominated tribes or nations; they are all ne- 
gociated and signed wath the usual solemnity of 
national compacis, and were ratified under the old 
confeeration, as they have been under our present 


~ States, in ail former wars, has b-en outraged, by [constitution .f government, by the same authority, 
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alliances In none of the» wi'! the least found, 
tion be discovered for the claim now set up, to 
regard the Indians as the awful sudjects of our go- 
vernment. No, sir, the God who gave them beiny. 
gave them freedom too, and, while we have volun. 
tarily promised them protection, they have never 
sworn to us allegiance. 

The treaty of New-York, with tie Creeks and 
Seminoles, like that of Greenville, and almost 
every other criginal treaty with the Indian nations 
in our territory, carries the recognition of their 
independence so far as ‘‘to declare that every Ame 
‘rican citizen who shall attempt to settle within 
‘their territory, shall forfeit the protection of the 
‘ United States, and may be pun:shed at their 
‘ pleasure.” The guarantees of their reserved ter- 
ritory, which distinguish their numerous treaties 
of peaceful cession, are not more inconsistent with 
their independence, than the celebrated guarantee 
of our liberty by France was inconsistent with our 
acknowledged sovereignty; or our guarantee of her 
Wes India Islands with their dependence upon the 
mother country. 

Sir, it is a maxim of experience that, as man 
acquires power, he forgetsright. Tle first of the 
numerous treaties to which I have adverted, if 
compared with the last which we have concluded 
with the friendly Creeks, or with the doctrines 
lately maintained on this floor, will furnish a stri‘- 
ing illustration of this melancholy, but ancient 
truth. The former treaty, throughout all its nu- 
merous provisions for the passage of troops—for 
the trial of fugitives from justice, and for com- 
mercial intercourse, not only regards the Delaware 
nation as a sovereign and independent people, but, 
after repelling the insinuation that the U. States 
design to exterminate them, and possess their coun- 
try, guarantees to them their whole territory, and 
tenders to them an admission into the American 
union, as a co-ordinate member of the confederacy. 


Uni'°d § ates, if ever they shall be found in the 

Creck territorv. They fled, sir, and with reason, 

to Florida Did they afterwards return to make 

waronus? No, sir, the president’s message at 

the opening of the last session of congress intormed 

us that we were then at peace with all the world. 

These wretched Seminoles and their miserable allies, 

the fugitive Creeks and negroes, had not then in- 

vaded our frovtier. They were beyond the limits 

of the United States, nccupying towards us the 

relation of an independent people—the relation 
under which we had treated with them for peace, 
at New-York and Colerain—and under which, even 
in our Spanish treaty of 1795, we had expressly 
reserved the vijrht to treat again with them for the 
same object. They were at peace when detach- 
ments of our army and our fleet invaded their ter- 
ritory, without the authority, I yet hope, of the 
American government; blew up their only fortress, 
and scatiered over the surrounding plain the burnt 
and mangle’! bodies of two hundred and seventy 
unoffending negroes and Indians. Sir, this mas- 
sacre occurred in East Florida, 200 miles from the 
Georgia settlements, and 15 months before it is 
even pretended that these unhappy people had 
renewed their outrages within our territory. Nay, 
after those outrages did occur, the message of the 
president, as we have seen, announced that we 
were at peace. The seizure of Amelia Island, sir, 
was justified on the ground that, if the brigands 
who landed there were a foreign power, a secret 
law of the United States, then first published to 
the world, in order to warrant that act, authorized 
the president to occupy the territory in question, 
But the Indians of Eas: Florida were not a foreign 
power, and they were not brigands, as our former 
treaty with them sufficiently evinces. ‘J heir right 
to wage war against Spain herself was as perfect as 
the recognized right of our Indians to wage a war 
on us. 





There is a doctrine of national law inserted in 
two of our earliest treaties, which is worthy of 
being held in perpetual remembrance. In each of 
our separate treaties with the Choctaw and Chicka- 
Saw Indians, concluded at Hopewell, in 1786, there 
is this stipulation, which not only recognizes the 
Indian right of war, but seeks to regulate its exer- 


Nor had we aright, either as regarded them or 


|Spain, who claimed the sovereignty of their ter- 
‘ritory, to force a passage through it, as we did, 
even Lad our object been peaceable. Is it required 
of me to establish this principle of public law? 1 
‘shall adduce, for that purpose, but a single au- 


|thority. It is that of a writer who, himself the 


cise, in conformity with those mexims of humanity, | subject of a small principality allied to the free 


from which, to the honor of our country, it has 
but recently departed. “It is understood,” say 
we to these Indian nations, and they to us, “that 
‘the punishment of the innocent, under the idea 
‘ of retaliation, 1s unjust, and shall not be practised 
‘on either side, except where there is a manifest 
‘violation of this treaty, and then it shall be pre- 
* ceded first by ademand of justice, and, if refused, 
‘then by a declaration of hostilities”? What is this 
but that law of nations so often misquoted or mis. 
applied in the course of this debate ? 

Sir, who are the Indians of Fast Florida? ‘Those 
very Seminoles with whom we treated at New 
York, by their white chief, McGilvray, and the 
wretctied Creeks, who, refusing to ratify the treaty 
of fort Jackson, fled from the bloody ficid of Tala 


'Cantons of Switzerland, and claiming the protec- 
tion of a sovereign who had often to contend for 
his own independence, has applied the maxims of 
‘natural reason to the maintenance of political truth 
‘and justice. © When some petty officers,” says 
‘Vattel, “violated the terriiory of Savoy, in order 
‘to carry off from thence a noted smuggling chief, 
‘the king of Sardinia caused his complaints to be 
‘laid before the court of France, and Louis XY. 
‘thorghi it no derogation to his greatness to send 
‘an ambassador extraerdinary tu Turin, to give 
‘ satisfaction for that violence ” 

“Since,” says the same writer, “the passage of 
‘troops, and especially that of a whole army, is by 
}¢no means a matter of indifference, he who desires 

‘to march his \roops through a neutral country 





P00sa, to the only asylum lefi open to their retreat.!* must apply for the soveresgn’s permission. To 
Man has a natural right to live somewhere on the | enter his territory withow’ Ais consent, is a violo- 


earth. A civil war had raged among the Creeks; 
we united our arms with the weaker party, and 
When victory declared in owr favor, we made a 
bargain with our friends, articles of capitulation 
for the territory of our enemies, and demanded of 
the former to deliver up all the prophets and insti- 
Sators of the recent war, whether foreigners or na- 


| tion of his rights of sovereignty and supreme 


‘dominion” “If the neu'ral sovereign has good 
‘reason for refusing a passage, he is not obliged 
‘to grant it.’ ‘In all doubtful cases we must 
‘submit o the judgment of the proprietor respect- 
‘ing the inno-ence of the use we desire to muke 





j ° re ° ° 
ves, who had not submitted to the arms of the! ‘in his refusal, even though we think it unjust. When 


* things belongiag to another, and must acg :iesce 
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The s.eaker referred, by way of preceden’, tofhave been recorded. I speak of his victory over 
the case of the here of lake Erie, which was before | the Creeks, and his victory at New-Orleans. 
the house at the last session. I regard the wreath} Let us compare his victory over the Creeks, with 
obtained by him, as one of the brig':est worn by' other victories obtained over a similar enemy, and 
any of our commanders. The victories obtained recorded in our history. When Sullivan advanced 
on the ocean, acquired renown for the American}'o avenge the massacres of Wyoming, excited by 
navy: in that respect only were they valuable Is) British agents, and perpetrated by Indians and 
defending the nation, or obtaining peace, they werr|traitors, he commanded five thousand men, and 
without effect. The victory of Perry was highly | found eight hundred Indians posted behind a breast 
useful; it opened to our invasion the enemy’s coun-| work, with a river in their rear; a battle ensued; 
try. The victory of McDonough was much morc} the Indians were beaten, and left eleven of their 
So; it preserved our country from the invasion of; warriors dead on the field of battle. At Point 
the enemy. I rejoice that the hero has, ina man- | Pleasant, where the Indians were defea'ed in 1774, 
ner so honorable to himself, removed the stain)where a Lewis commanded, and a Lewis fell, they 
which tyrannical conduct towards an American /left eighteen of their warriors dead on the field of 


officer and citizen had impressed on his Ther eiallonecs arog Wayne, after years of preparation, 
gained his victory over the Indians of the North 


Let us examine the cited precedent, and see what 
was done in the case. There was no censure, nor; West, they left twenty of their number dead on 
was there any act of legislation, as you, Mr. Chair-| the field of battle. At Tippecanoe the Indians 
man, (Mr. Pleasants, } well know, because you) were defeated, and their loss so considerable, that 
ne how improper legislating in the case would msi left more thin thirty warriors on the field of 
e. attle. 
A nation should preserve its glory; and, as the Jackson marched against the Creeks; he found 
glory of of apes <A pase of pw aggregate ioe in considerable force, and defended by works: 
le fame OF individuals, to tarr sh the cha acte those works he stormed, defeated them, and killed 
the most distinguished hero of the United States ‘eight hundred of their bravest warriors in a single 
—of the present age—is to tarnish the glory of the | battle. Thus, he gained a victory unparalleled in 
nation. , ‘ j Indian warfare, and acquired for the United States 
- beat. ge gio eh ison sve — hs ate ae —" beautiful, hc Phen country, = 
erve th : > rhich you see a map suspended near you; a sma 
A ed ade at rion a! cn 6 Me ee oa of oo epee ey mw have sold, in the last year, 
hav ect! z or ten millions of dollars. 
be said, that the enemy who burned the president’s} Let us follow the general to New-Orleans. There 
house embellisked this city. If we have built up/we find him with a motley force of three thousand 
the house with additional ornaments, the city is six hundred men, meeting twelve thousand of the 
indeed thereby embellished. So, if we shall sustain | best troops that ever appeared on our shores. May 
SP Faure int Ke bcs Leccyoltpe Sopested,lany ager nation?” Vesohd thay wae Uraeaie 
we shail have increased our country’s acti | er A. pte na They had ‘an dy } walbles 
| , | ciph ss. y had driven the warriors 
Are you ready to sacrifice the foremost, far the, of France, those conquerors of continental Europe, 
iia? "Vardabe, sedcaaced’ sed" deqencies-| prt of then bed autRed eis cath, and penned the 
tain | arthage, re rate) part of them had sacked this city, and burne e 
Carthage, was willing to sacrifice Hannibal to the) capitol; a part of them had visited Hampton—they 
hatred of Rome. I hope we are not disposed to/had left the fathers in anguish unutterable—they 
follow that ao ae Should we do so, our con- | had left the matrons and the virgins in tears; yes, 
4 pb agen eagle Bae oy rot they had committed against us wrongs which are 
> oe ¥r a ey as r of the never to be forgotten; and by those wrongs they 
wolves, gave up their dogs. ! what an accept | had obtained for the descendants of their com- 
able thing it would be to Engtand, to hear that | mander a right to wear in their coat of arms, in all 
the hero of New-Orieans, the conqueror of Packen | time to come, as a badge of our country’s disgrace, 
ham, had been sacrificed by the jealousy of his|the American flag, with the standard broken. 
country ! is | Surely, sir, there must be an overruling Pro- 
‘ Ms Anke hag peak iS er, we f oul a | te Me directs the destinies of men and na- 
ully look to the consequences of its adoption. It tions. ose troons who had violated the rights 
is, therefore, worthy of particular observation, thai lof war, who had committed against us every sensity, 
the militia are the chief defence of this nation; and ,and heaped upon our country every disgrace, sailed 
that the utility of that kind of troops, in a great 'to New Orleans: and there they met the dire 
measure, depends on their confidence ontheircom ‘avenger. The man appointed by Heaven to tread 
mander. That confidence can only be obtained ‘the wine press of Almighty wrath. With ahand- 
by experience. They deserted in battalions from ful of men he defeated them. With the loss of 
Was:ington himself, before he had established his| thirteen men, he defeated twelve thousand! The 
reat character. No man ever possessed the con-| incendiaries and ravishers were punished; and the 
fidence of the militia in so high a degree «s gene | wounds inflicted on our country’s honor were heal- 
ral Jackson; and under his command they will prove’ ed. 
invincible. | So disgraceful was the defeat of the enemy, that 
Let me now say a word of the services of the the British government at first denied a monument 
man whom it it proposed to disgrace. Those ser- to their brave general who had been slain. They 
vices ought to be set forth in a stile to which I) were desirous to hide in the shades of oblivion the 
have no pretensions. It is not for me to speak in| disgrace of their arms: but fame has proclaimed 
adequate terms of the first of heroes; of an officer | the renown of thevictor. History has recorded it; 
whose achievements are unparalleled in ancient or/and his name will descend to future times in a 
in modern times. I do not magnify his actions: 1) stream of light. Suéh is the man whorn it is pro- 
call on the man deep read in history, to shew me ‘| posed io dishonor ! 
the page where victories such as those of Jackson | It should net be forgotten that his decision, hig 

















‘member Brandt and Butler; to remember Wyoming. 
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energy, saved New-Orleans; his acknowledgment 
of the truth of the great «nd fundamental princi- 
ple, that, “THE SAFETY OF THE PEOPLE IS THE SUPREME 
raw.” A man less decisive, less devoted to the 
cause of his country, would have hesitated, and 
talked of civil rights; the legislature might have 
capitulated; and New-Orleans would have been lost. 
The British negociators at Ghent had denied our 
title to Louisiana; and had the possession been lost, 


any of the other departments of the government, 
they would meet my most decided opposition. 
Punishment implies responsibility. The responsi- 
bility of every military officer is to the president 
of the United States. His responsibility to con- 
gress, through the constitutional medium of im- 
peachment, and through that alone. 
_ But the resolutions before us have for their ob. 
ject neither a censure of general Jackson nor of 


jit is doubtful whether, according to the treaty-of) the executive. Pursuing the natural conrse of 


peace, it would have been restored. 

Let me assure you, sir, that the American peo- 
ple will not be pleased to see their great defender, 
their great avenger, sacrificed; even although it 
should not be to Spanish hatred, or British revenge. 

I call on the members from Pennsylvania to re- 


i call on the members from Georgia to remember 
the outrages committed on their frontier; that it 
was to preserve the lives of their people that the 
Seminole war was prosecited; and that the energy 
and decision of general Jackson has obtained for 
them a lasting peace. I call on the members from 
the West, to remember that the unhesitating deci- 
sion, and vigorous measures, of this officer, saved 
New-Orleans, the emporium of their commerce. i 
need not tell the members from Tennessee, that 
it is this officer who has exalted so high thie charac. 
ter of their warlike state. I call on all to remem- 
ber, that the proposed measure, if adopted, mus! 
give joy to ourlate enemy, and consolation to that 
power which perhaps is soon to be our enemy; and 
that it will diminish the glory of their country, by 
tarnishing the splendor of the fame of her most dis- 


legislation, they ascertain the existence of a p:b- 
lic abuse, and recommend the application of a con- 
stitutional corrective. They spring from an en. 
quiry into the conduct of the Seminole war, to 
which the president’s message, at the opening of 
the present session, called the attention of the 
house. It cannot be forgotten, that, during the 
‘wo first administrations of the federal govern 

|ment, the president, at the commencement of every 
session of congress, met in person the two houses, 
convened together, and pronounced the address 
which his secretary now conveys to us ih the form of 
a message. In relation to every part of the address, 
the two houses separately exercised theunquestiors 
ed right of responding. These responses brought 


into brief review the whole course of administra- 


tion, All the political acts and the actors of the 
past year were held open to the scrutiny and opi- 
nion of either house. 

Such was the operation given to this government 
by the framers of the constitution, who filled the 
first congress which assemb!e4 after its ratifica- 
tion. Such continued to be its operation for the 


first twelve years of its existence. 


During the last eighteen years, t's practice has 











tinguished hero 
The heirs of Ross, by order of the prince regent, 
wear in their coat of arms the American banner 


been disused, but it would be difficult to prove 
|that the powers of this house have been abridged, 


consequences injurious to us. But take care how ‘his speech. Like the latter, the former yet under- 
you break and dishonor your standard yourselves. |80es, at the opening of each session, a political 

Had this man lived before Hesiod wrote and | analysis; which terminates in the reference of every 
Homer sung, temples would have risen to his honor; | portant member of it ‘o soe commiitee, charg. 
altars would have blazed—and he would have taken | ed with the duty of reporting an opinion upon the 
his stand with Hercules and Theseus, among the subject which it embraces, and of recommending, 


immortals, as the preserver of a nation; the vin- 
dicator of the rights of suffering humanity; the 
avenger of our matrons, our virgins, and our little 
ones. 

And shall we see him depart from this city in 
disgrace; censured and dismissed from office by 
congress; and, like Camillus, imploring Heaven so 


if necessary, some correspondent act of legislation. 
Hence the origin of the report which has given rise 
j to the present debate. 

; Is it not absurd to imagine, even, said Mr. M. 
}that the president of the United States can apprise 
‘this house that its highes‘ powers have been 
| usurped; that the constitution hac heen violated— 


to direct human affairs, that his country may never | 2nd yet no complaint can be made of the usurpation, 
have occasion to regret her treatment of him? No;|nor_any exertion to prevent its recurrence ? 


7 e e } 
it cannot be. Forbid it every power that guards|_ 4 
Forbid it policy !, is replete with enquiries analagous to the present. 
| Need { remind you cf that, in‘o the conduct -of the 


the protectors of innocence! 
Forbid it gratitude! Forbid it justice ! 


. 


The history of our government, Mr. Chairman, 


i . 
Mr. Menrcer.—The report of the military com-| first secretary of the treasury 2 OF the subsequent 


mittee, Mr. Chairman, coupled with the resolu- 


enquiry into the failure of St. Clair’s expedition 
i's 


tions submitted by the honorable member from | against the North Western Indians? Ov of the 


Georgia, (Mr. Cobb) have relieved me from much | 


inquietude. Having, before the report of the! 
select committee was received, denied the au-| 
thority of congress to punish a military officer, }) 
rejoice that a course has been adopted, which, 
while it falls strictly within the province of this 
house, is calculated to heal the recent wounds in- 
flicted on the constitution, and to vindicate the in 

sulted character of the nation. 

I would watch, said Mr. M. with equal jealousy, 
the encroachments of legislative, as of executive 
power. And, aware that the former is least 
capable of precise definition, and, therefore, most 
easily enlarged, could I behold, in the resolutions 
ca your table, an attempt to invade the rights o 


« 


more recent investiration of the causes which led 
to the destruction of the capitol ? 

Were it necessary, these authorities could be 
corroborated bv aref-rence to the long established 
practice of that legisistive assembly afver which 
our own has been tnodelled. 

The existence of « power of legislation implies 
the auxiliary authority to enquire into all those 
abuses or defects of the laws, which may, by any 
possibility, call for its exercise. 

If, indeed, in the progress of our present enquiry, 
the character of gen. Jackson, or of the executive, 
shall suffer ia the public estimation, such, although 
it should prove an unavoidable consequence, will not 
{have constituted the motives of our investigatiog. 
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broken and dishonored. That insult can have noj|)y the substitution of the president’s message for « 
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Remembering, as Ido, Mr. C airma., wits fee 
ings common to us all, the triumph of the Ameri- 
can arms on the plains of New-Orleans, I nee! 
scarcely say, that I entertain no personal hostility 
to the commander of our southern army. I frankly 
acknowledge, too, sir, that Icannot, in this enquiry, 
wholly separate the president of the United States 


from the military officer, whose conduct he has 
approved, And yet, it can hardly be required of 
me to say that I entertain no personal hostility ‘o 
Sir, I behold in him 
the friend of my early youth; a yet more sacred 
feeling swells my heart—he was, sir, my father’s 


our present chief magistrate. 


friend. 


Nor do I entertain any settled hostility to the 


administration over which he presides. I ex 


pressed, beyond these walls, a different sentiment, 


uta time, and under circumstances, which prevent 


ed its public avowal from advancing either my per- 


sonal interest for my political consideration. 


Still less, sir, have I been an enemy of the army, 


whose conduct E am about to investigate. I ap 


peal to the recollection of the house, if I did not 
zealously, though, indeed, most unsuccessfully, 
endeavor to preserve to those gallant men, who 


had merited and received the thanks of their coun. 


try, the pecuniary reward of their valor, which had 


been granted to them by the justice, and confirmed 


to them, as I vainly thought, by the faith of the 


nation. I, too, Mr. Chairman, in a humble path, 


ardently sought to follow their bright example; | 


and the party i Virginia, whose political denomina- 
tion I bear, never yielded to their more fortunate 
opponents, in devotion to the commonwealth. 

Sir, the friends of these resolutions are the best 
friends ofthe army. Let the army gain an as- 
cendancy over the government, and it will become 
an object of jeolousy with the people. They will 
esteem it asmaller evil to disband the army, than 
to surrender their constitution. 
the resolution is, therefore, essential to the pre. 


servation of our present wilitary establishment. If 


the resolutions fail, the army ought to be, and will 
be reduced. 

About to enter upon a wide field of debate, to 
consult numerous authorities and documents, I 
cannot hope, at this late hour, to command the at 
tention of the committee, and respect for their 
comfort, sir, induces me again to make way fora 
protion that the co:nmittee rise. 

The ensuing morning Mr. Mercer proceeded. 

Having sought, Mr. chairman, to remove some 

of the prejudices which obstructed my way, and 
established the constitutional power of the house 
to pass the resolutions on your table, I shall pro- 
ceed to enquire into the origin and conduct of the 
Seminole war. In the prosecution of this enquiry, 
I mean to establish the following propositions:— 

That the constitution of the United States has 
been violated, by an unauthorized war against the 
fadians of East Florida. 

That, it has been further violated by the unau- 
thorized capture of the Spanish fortresses of St 
Marks, of Pensacola, and tne Barrancas, during a 
period of peace between Spain and the United 
States. Lee. 

That, the rules of judicial proceeding, estab 
lished by the laws and usa ‘es of the United States, 
in the trial of military offences by courts martial, 
have been disregarded, in the trial and execution 
of Arbuthnot and A:nbrister. 

That, the accustomed clemency of the United 


The adoption of 


a 


resisting captives, bronght within the power of our 
arins, by the chance of ‘war. 

And, lastly, that these accumalated abuses of 
power call vo! only for the expression of the opi- 
nion of this house, but for the interposition of its 
‘thority to preven: their repetition. 

I find mvself arrested, Mr Chairman, on the very 
reshold of my first proposnion, by the assertion 
of one of my colleagues, (Gen. Smyth) that the In- 
dians cannot wage war; because, he added, they 
d6 not make priso~ers of war, while another honor- 
able membe~ (Col. Johnson) who preceded him, on 
the same side of ‘he question, maintained, that our 
Statute book contains a declaration of perpetual 
wr against all the Indian tribes within our limits. 
Let the statute book answer these extraordinary 
doctrines. ‘The aborigines of this country have 
been our associates, or our neighbors, for more 
than two centuries: and we have maintained to- 
wards them, during that period, relations of com- 
merce and amity as well as of war, by the same 
means by which we have regulated our intercourse 
with other states. Instead ot recurring to the 
treaty and correspondence of Ghest, allow me to 
consult the volume which I hold in my hand, and 
to -scertain, from our own intercourse with this 
unfortunate race of men, in what light we have 
hitherto regarded them. To as end no further 
back than to the formation of our union, the first 
volume of t' e laws of the United Srates wili afford 
us Indian treaties, embracing every variety of stipula- 
tion known in the diplomatic intercourse of the 
most polished nation; from the articles of agreement 
and confederation with the Delaware nation, a treaty 
of alliance and commerce, concluded at fort Pitt in 
1798, down to the articles of agr-ement and capitu- 
lation, a treaty of co. quest, but of peace, also, con- 
cluded at fort Jackson in 1814. In direct contradic. 
‘ion of the assertion of my colleague, we tind, among 
‘he intermediate conventions, stipulations for the 
mutual exchange of prisoners of war; and, in hostili- 
ty, with the doctrine contended for by honorable 
member from Kentucky, the far greater number 
of them are treaties of peace, promising the oblivion 
of past injuries, and the establishment of perpetual 
friends!:ip. Nor will a recurrence to the histo 
of the United States authorize an unfavorable com- 
parison of the good fait) of tnese untutored savages 
with that of our more polished European allies. 
With the Chickasaw and Choctaw nations, we have 
made several treaties of boundary, but have had 
occasion to make no treaty of pe.ce, since that of 
Hopewell, concluded two and thirty years ago, 
under the old confederation. Te treaty of Green- 
ville, with the North Western Indians, endured 
from 1795 till the battle of Tippecanoe, in 18153. 
The first treaty with the Creeks and Seminoies, 
concluded with the white chief McGilvray, in New- 
York, in 1790, was, with the exception of some 
border hostilities with Georgia, of questionable 
origin, and terininated by the treaty of Colerain, 
in June, 1796, preserved inviolate till 1815. Com- 
pare these dates, sir, witii those of our treaties 
ith Ev gland, France and Spain. Call to mind the 
repeated violations of these treaties, and then ask 
your conscience if it will permit you to cast an 
imputation of bad faith on your savage neighbors ? 
In all these treaties, Mr. Chairman, the Indians 
are denominated ¢rides or nations; they are all ne- 
gociated and signed with the usual solemnity of 
national compacis, and were ratified under the old 
confecleration, as they have been under our present 


t 
‘ 





States, in ail former wars, has ben outraged, by |constitution .f government, by the same authority, 


the unnecessary execution, in cold blood, of un- and in the same manner, as our other foreign 
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alliances In none of thes wi'! the least founds. 
tion be discovered for the claim now set up, to 
regard the Indians as the lawful sudjects of our go- 
vernment. No, sir, the God who gave them being 
gave them freedom (oo, and, while we have volun. 
tarily promised them protection, they have never 
sworn to us allegiance. 

The treaty of New-York, with tiie Creeks and 
Seminoles, like that of Greenville, and almost 
every other criginal treaty with the Indian nations 
in our territory, carries the recognition of their 
independence so far as “to declare that every Ame 
‘rican citizen who shall attempt to settle within 
‘their territory, shall forfeit the protection of the 
‘ United States, and may be pun:shed at their 
‘pleasure.’ The guarantees of their reserved ter- 
ritory, which distinguish their numerous treaties 
of peaceful cession, are not more inconsistent with 
their independence, than the celebrated guarantee 
of our liberty by France was inconsistent with our 
acknowledged sovereignty; or our guarantee of her 
West India Islands with their dependence upon the 
mother country. 

Sir, it is a maxim of experience that, as man 
acquires power, he forgetsright. Tle first of the 
numerous treaties to which I have adverted, if 
compared with the last which we have concluded 
with the friendly Creeks, or with the doctrines 
lately maintained on this floor, will furnish a stri‘x- 
ing illustration of this melancholy, but ancient 
truth. The former treaty, Uiroughout all its nu- 
merous provisions for the passage of troops—for 
the trial of fugitives from justice, and for com- 
mercial intercourse, not only regards the Delaware 
nation as a sovereign and independent people, but, 
after repelling the insinuation that the U. States 
design to exterminate them, and possess their coun- 
try, guarantees to them their whole territory, and 
tenders to them an admission into the American 
union, as a co-ordinate member of the confederacy. 

There is a doctrine of national law inserted in 


Uni'°d § ates, if ever they shall be found in the 
Creek ferritorv. They fled, sir, and with reason, 
to Florida’ Did they afterwards return to make 
waronus? No, sir, the president’s message at 
the opening of the last session of congress intormed 
us that we were then at peace with all the world. 
These wretched Seminoles and their miserable allies, 
the fugitive Creeks and negroes, had not then in- 
vaded our frortier. They were beyond the limits 
of the United States, nccupying towards us the 
relation of an independent people—the relation 
under which we had treated with them for peace, 
at New-York and Colerain—and under which, even 
in our Spanish treaty of 1795, we had expressly 
reserved the riyht to treat again with them for the 
same object. ‘They were at peace when detach- 
ments of our army and our fleet invaded their ter- 
ritory, without the authority, I yet hope, of the 
American government; blew up their only fortress, 
and scatiered over the surrounding plain the burnt 
and mangle’ bodies of two hundred and seventy 
unoffending negroes and Indians. Sir, this mas- 
sacre occurred in East Florida, 200 miles from the 
Georgia settlements, and 15 months before it is 
even pretended that these unhappy people had 
renewed their ontrages within our territory. Nay, 
after those outrages did occur, the message of the 
president, as we have seen, announced that we 
were at peace. The seizure of Amelia Island, sir, 
was justified on the ground that, if the brigands 
who landed there were a foreign power, a secret 
law of the United States, then first published to 
the world, in order to warrant that act, authorized 
the president to occupy the territory in question, 
But the Indians of Eas: Florida were not a foreign 
power, and they were not brigands, as our former 
treaty with them sufficiently evinces. ‘J heir right 
to wage war against Spain herself was as perfect as 
the recognized right of our Indians to wage a war 
on us. 





Nor had we aright, either as regarded them or 


two of our earliest treaties, which is worthy of| Spain, who claimed the sovereignty of their ter- 


being held in perpetual remembrance. 
Our separate treaties with the Choctaw and Chicka. 
Saw Indians, concluded at Hopewell, in 1786, there 
is this stipulation, which not only recognizes the 
Indian right of war, but seeks to regulate its exer- 


In each of ritory, to force a passage through it, as we dis, 
| even Lad our wbject been peaceable. 
of me to establish this principle of public law? I 
‘shall adduce, for that purpose, but a single au- 
| thority. 


Is it required 


It is that of a writer who, himself the 


cise, in conformity with those mexims of humanity,! subject of a small principality allied to the free 
from which, to the honor of our country, it has! Cantons of Switzerland, and claiming the protec- 


but recently departed. 


“It is understood,” say {tion of a sovereign who had often to contend for 


we to these Indian nations, and they to us, “that) his own independence, has applied the maxims of 
‘the punishment of the innocent, under the idea! natural reason to the maintenance of political truth 


‘of retaliation, is unjust, and shall not be practised 
‘on either side, except where there is a manifest 
‘violation of this treaty, and then it shall be pre- 
‘ ceded first by ademand of justice, and, if refused, 
‘then by a decluration of hostilities”? What is this 
but that law of nations so often misquoted or mis. 
applied in the course of this debate ? 

Sir, who are the Indians of East Florida? Those 
very Seminoles with whom we treated at New 
York, by their white chief, McGilvray, and the 


‘and justice. 


‘When some petty officers,” says 
‘Vattel, “violated the terriiory of Savoy, in order 
‘to carry off from thence a noted smuggling chief, 
‘the king of Sardinia caused his complaints to be 
‘laid before the court of France, and Louis XV. 
‘thonghi it no deroga'ion to bis greatness to send 





‘an ambassador extraerdinary tv Turin, io give 
‘ satisfaction for that violence ” 

“Since,” says the same writer, “the passage of 
‘troops, and especially that of a whole army, is by 


wretciied Creeks, who, refusing to ratify the treaty} no means a matter of indifference, he who desires 


of fort Jackson, fled from the bloody ficid of Tala 


‘to march his .roops throuch a neutral country 


P00Ssa, to the only asylum lefi open to (heir retreat.;* must apply for the sovereign’s permission. ‘To 
Man has a natural right to live somewhere on the |‘ enter his territory wthou Ais consent, is a viol. 


earth. A civil war had raged among the Creeks; | 


we united our arms with the weaker party, and 
When victory declared in our favor, we made a 
bargain with our friends, articles of capitulation 
for the territory of our enemies, aud demanded of 
the former ‘to deliver up all the prophets and insti- 
§ ators of the recent war, whether foreigsers or na- 


lves, who had not submitted to the arms of the! ‘in his refusal, even though we think it unjust. When 





‘uuon of his rights of sovereignty and supreme 
‘dominion” “If the neu'ral sovereign has good 
‘reason for refusing a passage, he is not obliged 
‘to grant it.” ‘In all doubtful cases we must 
‘submit o the judgment of the proprietor respect- 
‘ing the inno-ence of the use we desire to muke 
* things belongiag to another, and must acg :iesce 
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“the passage is not of absolute necessity, the bare 
‘danger which attends the admission of a power- 
‘ful army into our territory may authorize us to 
‘refuse them permission to enter.”” ‘Let it not 
“be said, with Grotius, that he who requires the 
* passage, is not to be deprived of his right on ac- 
“count of unjust fears. A prohable fear, founded 
“on good reasons, gives us a right to avoid what. 
“ever may realize it; and the conduct of nations 
‘affords but too just grounds for the fear in ques- 
‘tion.’ “The Switzers, in their alliances with 
* France, have promised not to grant a passage to 
“her enemies: they even refuse it to all sovereigns 
“at war, in order to secure their frontiers from 
“that calamity; and they take care that their ter- 
*ritory shall be respected.” To this doctrine the 
only exception admitted, is in favor of urgent and 
absolute necessity. “As where an army find them. 
“selves exposed to imminent destruction, or un- 
* able to return to their own country, unless they 
€ pass through neutral territories, they havea right 
“to pass in spite of the sovereign, and to force 

their way, sword in hand. But they ought frst 
“to request a passage—to offer securities, and pay 
“for whatever damage they may occasion, Such 
‘was the mode pursued by the Greeks, on their 
* return from Asia, under the conduct of Agesilaus.” 

The author here supposes the passage to be for | 
an innocent purpose; to have been asked of the 
sovereign, and to be forced, after a refusal, only in 
a case of extreme necessity. 

It has not, and I presume will not be pretended, 
that the destruction of the negro and Indian fort 
near the mouth of the Appalachicola, was required 
by any absolute necessity. The governor ef Pen. 
sacola, so far from authorizing the act, expresses 
his expectation “that until he receives the decision 
‘of his captain general, no steps will be taken by 
* the government of the United States, or by gene- 
* ral Jackson, prejudicial to the sovereignty of the 
«king of Spain, or the district of Appalachicola, a 
© dependency of his government.” it cannot be 
pretended that this hostile measure was taken with 
the consent of the Seminole Indians; and if, as I 
hope, it was done without the order of the presi- 
dent of the United States, it was certainly with- 
out any legitimate sanction—the authority of con- 

ress. 

If the alleged reason for this wanton injustice 
were deemed sufficient to warrant it, “that the 
fort had become a refuge for runaway negroes and 
disaffected Indians.’? where would it carry us? 
With what neighboring nation, civilized or savage, 
could we preserve relations of amity? Will it be 
pretended that we have a right to punish disaffec- 
tion in those who owe us no allegiance; or to re. 
cover by violence the persons of our fugitives, 


= 


from the mouth of the St. Mary’s to the intersec- 
tion of the Perdido by the 31st degree of latitude, 
we hear, in fact, of scarcely an Indian aggression. 
The destruction of their fort, and the murder in 
cold blood of twoof their chiefs, must have inspired 
the sentiment of hostility, but they wanted the 
means of indulging it: Even at the moment when 
the friendly Indians of Fowl town, who had pre- 
served their neutrality, during the whole Creek 
war, were assailed by order of the American ge- 
neral, there had been no invasion of our territory 
by any Indian force. Stories, indeed, sir, have been 
told us of Indian massacres, at the recital of which, 
my very soul sickened; and were it not for the docu- 
ments on our table, I shoula believe that the toma- 
hawk and scalping knife had deluged our southern 
frontier with blood. But, in addition to the pre- 
sident’s declaration on the 16th of November, 
1817, that we were at peace with the Indian tribes, 
I discover that, with but two exceptions, the mur- 
der of a family on St. Mary’s river, and of some 
travellers 500 miles off in the Alabama territory, 
transactions which I deplore as much as any man, 
we were ourselves the aggressors. The untortunate 
detachment of Scott, the attack upon which is said 
to have given a new character to the Seminole war, 
and to have justified the invasion of Florida, fell 
a victim to savage revenge, upon the river Ap- 
palachicola, without the territory of the United 
States. Af:er the destruction of the Indian fort, 
in the preceding year, was it too much to expect 
that the Seminole Indians would resist the pro- 
gress of another armed force through the bosom 
of their territory ? Had they to consult authorities 
for the right of self-defence? They recurred to 
that which nature has stampt upon the hearts of 
all men. Sir, these Indians are represented to 
have been sufficiently powerful to be the objects 
of our fears. They must be regarded as inde- 
pendent of us from our own express acknowledg- 
ment. Spain asserted that they had subverted 
her sovereignty; and, under our constitution, war 
could not be waged upon an independent neigh- 
boring power without the authority of congress. 
At one moment, indeed, we hear the Indians of 
East Florida styled, wretched savages, outlawed 
Creeks, fugitive slaves. At another, they are re- 
presented to be capable of bringing a force of 3500 
men into the field, a force equivalent to half our 
military peace establishment, and the most alarm- 
ing necessity is plead to justify the infraction of 
the neutrality of Spain in our hostilities against 
them. 

This necessity brings me to the second infrac- 
tion of the constitution by the entrance of Florida, 
and the seizure of the Spanish fortresses of St. 
Marks, Pensacola, and the Barrancas. In regard 








whether bond or free? The attempt to gloss over 
this cruelty, by the suggestion that the force of} 
the miserable negroes was ‘“‘daily increasing, and | 
that the fertile banks of the Appalachicola were 
about to yield them every article of subsistence,” 
is calculated to shed additional horror over a trans- 
action wanton in its motive, and savage in its execu- 
tion. A war upun the peaceful negro settlements 
on the Wabash would be equally politic, and in| 
principle, alike justifiable. 

I have thus traced the Seminole war, Mr. Chair 
man, to the unauthorized invasion of East Florida, 
in 151G: but from thence, to the month of October 
of the ensaing year, the terror inspired by this act 
seems not to have produced the usual retaliation 
of savages, the indulgence of private revengre.— 
x a tine of four hundred and seventy miles, 
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to the much questioned passage of the line, I have 
only to add, that, with the exception of the right 
reserved by our treaty of 1795, to make peace with 
the Florida Indians, we have ever regarded the 
sovereignty of Spain to be complete over the In- 
dian territory within her limits. And the bostile 
invasion of that territory is as much an act of war 
against Spain as against the Indians themselves. 
Being equally unauthorized by any act of congress, 
it involves a similar violation of the constitution. 
Our attention, however, is borne, along from the 
Florida line to less qnestionable infractions of the 
neutrality of Spain. ‘That the forcible seizure of 
the Spanish fortresses would be an act of war 
against Spain, unless accompanied by some ex- 
traordinary justification, is not devied. But, it is 
defended on the ground of necessity, as regards 
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St. Marks; and, as respects Pensacola and ‘the | 
Barrancas, for the additional reasons, that the 
Spanish governor refused to allow the passage of 
provisions up the Escambia; and, by a public threat, 
rendered the seizure of those fortresses essential 
to the maintenance of the honor of the American 
arms. This reasoning is further attempted to be 
sustained by reference to the obligations of Spain 
to restrain, by force, the Indians within her terri- 
tory from committing, it is said, hostilties against 
the United States. 

Allow me, Mr. Chairman, briefly to consider the 
nature of this Spanish obligation, which appears 
to me to have been altogether misunderstood. 
The 5th article of the Spanish treaty of 1795 sii- 
pulates “that Spain and the United States shall 
‘restrain, by force, all hostilities on the part of 
‘the Indian nations living within their boundary,” 
an obligation which is afterwards thus explained 
—‘So that Spain will not suffer her Indians to 
‘attack the citizens of the United States, nor the 
‘Indians inhabiting their territory; nor will the 
‘ United. States permit these last mentioned In- 
‘dians to commence hostilities against the sub 
‘jects of his Catholic majesty, or his Indians, in 











‘any manner wiatever.” The residue of the clause 
prohibits either party from making with the In-| 
dians, within the territorial limits of the other,| 
any future alliance whatever, except treaties of| 
peace This stipulation not only supposes the, 
possibility of future wars between the Indians and 
the contracting parties, but as the employment of 
force by either party, to suppress Indian hostilities, 
against the other, is evidently founded on a per- 





fect reciprocity of duty and interest, the interposi- | 
tion of force by either, for the purpose of restrain- | 


ing the Indians, is expressly limited to the com-| 
mencement of hostilities. Spain will not permit her 
Indians to attack, that is, to commence hostilities | 
arainst the citizens of the United States. But the) 
treaty does not impose upon her the unnatural and 
unreasonable obligation to aid the United States, 
in attacking the Indians, who inhabit her territory, 





still, this would not constitute them the associates 
of our enemy. “The contrary principles,” says 
Vattel, “would tend to multiply wars, and spread 
‘them beyond all bounds, to the common ruin of 
‘nations. It is happy for Europe, he adds, that, in 
‘this instance, the established custom is in accord 
‘with the true principles. Switzerland, in virtue 


© of her alliance with France, furnishes that crown 


‘with numerous bodies of troops, and nevertheless, 
‘lives in peace with all Europe.” ‘The real as- 
‘ sociates of my enemy being my enemies, I have 
‘against them the same rights as against the prin- 
‘cipal enemy. But it is not thus, with those na- 
‘tions which assist my enemy, in a defensive war; 
‘I cannot consider them as his associates. H I 
‘am entitled to complain of their furnishing him 
“with succors, this is a new ground of quarrel be- 
‘tween me and them. I may expostulate with 
‘ them, and, on not receiving satisfaction, prosecute 
‘my right, and make war on them. But, in this 
‘case there must be a previous declaration.”— 
“Grotius,” says Vattel, ‘‘appositely quotes the 
‘example of Ulyssus, and his followers—blaming 
‘them for baving, without any declaration of war, 
‘attacked the Ciconians, who had sent succours 
‘to Priam, during the siege of Troy.” 

And if a previous declaration of war is required, 
where the powers of declaring and waging war are 
trusted to tiie same discretion, how much more ne- 
cessary is such a declaration, where the constitution 
of a nation vests the power of making the declara- 
tion in one department, and of conducting its opera- 
tions in another branch of its government. 

To have constituted the governors of St. Marks 
and Pensacola associates in the war, thev should 
have lent their whole aid to its prosecution, which 
is vot even charged upon them. 

I will now proceed to consider the alleged 
necessity of seizing those fortresses. And, first, 
that of St. Marks. General Jackson, as early as 
the 25th day of March, soon after crossing the 
Florida line, announced his intention of taking S*. 
Marks “as a depot for his supplies, should he 


and whom she considers under her protection.—/ ‘find it in the possession of the Spaniards, they 
Spain must be regarded as the natural ally of her|‘ having supptied the Indians.” That he derived 
own Indians, but, did this treaty bind her to an}no right to take it, from the latter use of it, I have 
offensive and defensive alliance with us, against/already demonstrated, and that he derived none 
them, either of two conditions would release her|from the use which he meant to make of it him- 


from the obligation which it imposes.* Her in-| 
ability to fulfil it; or her incapacity* to do so, with. 
out exposing herself to evident and imminent 





the origin of our war. When the United States| 
were called upon to fulfil their guarantee to France, | 
of her West India Islan’s, we replied that France 
began the war in which she was engaged with 
Great Britsin. But the relation of Spain, to the 
Indians within her acknowledged limits, cannot be 
regarded as less intimate than a defensive alliance: 
and, 3» considered, the conduct of the Spanish go- 
vernors of St. Marks and Pensacola falls far short 
of making them associates in the war; but, if it did 
make them associates, their acts were then acts of| 
War against the United States; which it was the 


danger; to say nothing of her right to enquire into | 


self, an attention to the local position of St. Marks 
will readily evince. St. Marks is situated 104 
miies to the northwest of the Suwanee towns, the 
main object of general Jacksons’s campaign. It 
stands on the bank of the river to which it has 
given or owes its name, and nine miles above its 
mouth. The fort is surrounded by an open prairie, 
about two miles across and below it extends an 
open forestof pine. Asa military depot, a position 
below St. Marks, on the same river, would have 
becn more accessible to the vessels, which were to 
furnish supplies from New Orleans: and the labor 
of a fatigue party, for a few days, would have con- 
structed, of the adjacent forest, a protection suf: 
ficiently strong to resist the attack of any savage 
force which could have threatened the safety of 





Province of congress, and of congress alone, to the position. Such is the necessity, on which this 
resent by war. My honorable colleague (Mr.| infraction of neutral right is grounded. The Spas 
Barbour) though he does not concur in this con.| nish fort deriving ils supplies, also, from the 
clusion, has candidly admitted that the Spanish! water, would have been dependent on the Ameri- 
fovernors were not associates in the Seminole war. can, and the danger of an Indian attack, which 
Regarded as the allies of the Indians, if they weni| threatened St. Marks, before the arrival of the 
no farther than to maintain with them their ac.) American army, had ended with its approrch. Nor 
Customed intercourse of commerce and friendship, | is ii the least extenuation of this unauthorized act 
of war, that discoveries were made, after the 
capture of the fort, which evinced that its com- 





| *Vattel, page 326. *Vattel, page 36. 
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mander was unfriendly to the American arms. The 
antecedent act should be tried by its own evidence. 
The subsequent discoveries, if they amounted to 
any thing, constituted, as [ have remarked, a cause 
of war against Spain, which general Jackson had 
no right to declare, or to wage, wethout a declara- 
tion. 

St. Marks was more than a huntred miles from 
the Suwanee towns. To reach Pensacola, it was 
necessary ‘o march across West Florida one hun- 
dred and fifty miles farther from the principal 
theatre of the war. The necessity, however, which 
urged the occupation of the capital of West Florida 
is, if possible, less apparent tha» tha! which was 
plead for the seizure and occupation of St. Marks. 
The defeated Indians had retired down the Pe- 
ninsnla of Florida, or cro-sed over it towards St. 
Augustine. Fort Gadsden and the Appalachicola 
river, to ssy nothing of St. Marks, then in our pos- 
session, cut off their retreatupon Pensacola Above 
Pensacola itself, on the Canuco, a branch of the 
Escambia, fort Crawford served as a check upon 
the Incians in that vicinity, and 50 miles from this 
last position stood the American fort Montgomery, 
on the Alabama. The desart country between the 
Appalachicola and the bay of Pensacola cortained 
neither Spaniards nor Indians; yet, on the Sth of 
May, after having discharged a part of his force, 


and proclamed the war to be at an end, gereral | 


Jackson announces to his government his intention 
to occupy Pensacola, if certain reports, which he 
had heard, should prove true, while the whole tenor 
of his letter of that date evinces a determination 
to occupy it at all events. He expresses it to be 











his confirmed opinion, “that, so long «s Sp: in has | 


‘not the power or will to enforce the treaty, by 
* which she is solemnly bound to preserve the In- 
¢ dians within her territory at peace with the Unit- 
* ed States, no security can be given to our southern 
‘frontier, without occupying a cordon of posts 
‘along the sea shore.” After the seizure of Pen- 
sacola, he enforces the same reasoning, in an argu- 
ment in favor of its restoration. 

In his preceding letter to the secretary of war, 
of the 25th of March, he informs him. ‘that, find- 
‘ing il very dificult to supply fort Crawford, on the 
* Canuco, by land, he had ordered the supplies for 
‘that garrison by water” up the Escambia, that is, 
by Pensacola, and through the Spanish territory: 
and that he had “written to the gevernor of Pen- 
* sacola, that if he interrupts them during the pre- 
* sent Indian war, he shall view it as aiding the ene- 
‘my, and treat it as an act of ‘hostility.” In his 
letter to the governor, written on the 234 of May, 
the day before he entered Pensacola, he tells him, 
“that, by areference to my communications of the 
«25th of March, you will see how far I have been 
*the aggressor in the measure protested against, 
«You are there, (he adds) dis‘inctly advised of the 
* objects of my operations; and that every attempt, 
*on your part, to succor the Indians, or prevent 
*the passage of my provisions in the Escambia, 
* would be viewed as Aositi/e acts on your part.” 
Rejecting the vague reports, mentioned in his let- 
ter to the secretary of war, of the assemblage of 
the Indians, in force, in the vicinity of Pensacola, 
general Jackson here evidently rests his authority 
to seize Pensacola on the ground which he had 
assumed on entering Florida, of the necessity of 
supplying fort Crawford with provisions, by a 
passage through the territory of Spain, and the 
right to consider the refusal of that passage as an 





act of hostility. In his letter to the same officer, 
of the 27th of April, he, in fact, assumes the 


nt 


prerogative of declaring war: America,” he 
writes, “just to her treaties, and anxious to main. 
* tain peace with the world, cannot, and will not, 
permit such a savage war to be carried on in dis. 
g'iise any longer. Asylums have been, granted to 
‘ the persons and property of an Indian foe, fugitives 
‘from the territory of the United States. Facili- 
‘tres, deemed by me necessary to terminate a “var, 
‘which, under existing treaties, should have been 
‘maintained by Spain, for feeding my troops, and 
‘liberating the subjects of Spain, imprisoned by 
‘the Indians, have all been denied by the officers 
‘of lus Catholic majesty. All these facts prove 


‘the unjust conduct of the Spanish agents in Flo. 


‘rida. 1 cannot longer be tolerated, and, although 
‘arepubtic, fond of peace, the United States know 
‘herrights, and, at the expense of war, will maintain 
‘ them.’ 

In deciding upon the necessity of supplying fort 
Crawford with provisions, by the bay of Pensacola 
and the Escambia, the committee must be already 
struck with the language in which general Jackson 
himself describes it. Finding it very difficult to 
suppiy fort Crawford, on the Canuco, by /and, he 
resolved to supply it by water Here is no neces- 
sity—none that could justify the consideration of a 
refusal to permit the passage of provisions through 
a neutral country, as an act of hostility. Most 
truly does general Jackson speak of the difficulty 
only of obtaining the supplies by land; and in his 
lette: .o the governor of Pensacola, in which he 
apprises him, that he has ordered a supply of pro- 
visions to be sent from New-Orvleans, by way of 
Pensacola, to fort Crawford, on the Canuco, he 
adds, that this route has been adopted, as the mos# 
speedy one of provisioning one of his garrisons. 

Sir, when you cast your eyes on the map near 
you, and recoilect that part of the supplies of fort 
Scott, on Flint river, were obtained from fort 
Montgomery, at the distance of many hundred 
miles; and when you perceive that the river Ala- 
bama connects the latter with the port of Mobile, 
that from for: Montgomery to fort Crawford there 
is a pubilc road, of 50 miles only in extent; you 
will reacily comprehend the nature of that neces- 
sity urged, not by general Jackson, but by his 
friends in this house, and especially by one of my 
honorable colleagues, (Gen. Smyth) as a justifica- 
tion of the seizure of Pensacola. But, if :he land 
carriage of 50 miles, for the provisions required to 
supply a garrison, consisting of 100 men, was a 
serious impediment to the military operations of 
general Jackson, allow me to point out another 
channel, which would reduce this transportation, 
by land, tohalf thai distance. The Perdido river, 
Iam warranted, by an nonorabie delegate in this 
house, in representing to be n«vigable to the Flo- 
rida boundary, in boats drawing tess than 18 inches 
water, and froin a point on that river, opposite fort 
Cratord, the distance over land is but 25 r.iles. 

But, let the difficuliy f ob.aining sippises for 
fort Crawford by any other channel ‘han the Escam- 
bia be magnified to any extent, did the governor 
of Pensacola refuse to grant the request of yen, 
Juckson? No, sir, the coinplain of such refusal 
ig reducel, ul just, to the narrow ground, that 
exorbitant duties «sre charzed on the entry of the 
provisions at Pensacola. The whole necessity, 
therefore, is ‘resolv-d into the expense of p \ing 
those duties. Sir, tre resources of the Unied 
States do no. require, that, io save the dutie,, how- 
ever ¢x rbiiant, (and their amount is nu were 
stated,) upoa the pros isi0..s Necessary fur the sup- 
ply of one hundred men, the sovereignty of an 
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jndependent nation -hould be tra:wpled under foot. 
But, even this plea for occupying Pensacola is 
finally removed, by a letter of the governor to gen. 
Jackson, datéd six days before its seizure, in which 
he says, “that, with respect to the passage of pro- 
* visions up the Escambia, I have not hitherto pre- 
vented it. And,” he proceeds, “now that the free 
‘commerce of this people with that of the interior 
‘is declared admissible, by higher authority, there 
‘will in future be no difficulty in allowieg the 
‘merchants to transfer from hénce to fort Craw- 
‘ford, and other forts on the frontier, as well by 
‘water as by land, whatever provisions und effects 
‘they may need or desire, by which means these 
‘ posts will readily be provisioned, and your excel- 
*lency will be satisfied.” Not so, however; gen. 
Jackson had advanced too near his object to be 
thus diverted from it; and as the necessity of oc- 
cupying Pensacola, in order to ensure the safé 
transportation of his supplies, had ceased altoge- 
ther, a new reason occurs to sanction the measure. 
‘On my march, on the 23d of May,” says the gene- 
ral, in a letter to the secretary of war of the 2d of 
June, “a protest from the governor of Pensacola 
‘was deliverel to me by a Spanish officer, re- 
‘monstrating, in warm terms, against my pre- 
* ceedings, and ordering me and my forces instant- 
‘ly to quit the territory of his Catholic majesty, with 
‘a threat to upply force, in the event of a non com- 
‘pliance.” ‘*This, adds the general, was so open 
‘an indication of a hostile feeling on his part, after 
‘having been early and well advised of the object 
‘of my operations, that J hesitated no longer on the 
‘measures to be adopted. I marched for, and 
‘entered Pensacola, with only the show of resist- 
‘ance, on the 24th of May.” Sir, let us examine 
the language in which this threat was couched, and 
ascertain whether it was of the character described 
by gen. Jackson, or of such a character that the 
honor of the army required it to be resisted by the 
seizure and occupation of Pensacola and the Bar. 
rancas. ‘It having come to my knowledge,” writes 
gov. Masot, “that you have passed the frontiers, 
‘with the troops under your command, and that 
‘you are within the province of West Florida, 
‘which is subject to my government, I solemnly | 
‘ protest against this procedure; as an offence to- 
* wards my sovereign, exhorting you, and requ‘ring 
‘ of you, in his name, to retire from it, as if you do 
* not, and continue your aggressions, I shall repe! force 
‘dy force.” To which he adds, “as the repeiler 
‘ of an insult has never been deemed the aggressor, 
‘you will be responsible both to God and man for 
‘all the futal consequences which may result.” 
Is this an order to general Jackson and his force 
“instantly to quit the territory of Spain, with a threat 
to apply force in the event of a non-compliance 2” 
you do not, and continue your aggressions, I shall, 
Said the governor, repel force byforee. What force? 
The entry into Florida. That occurred very early 
in March; and this protest is dated on the 24th of 
May, though doubtless written on the 2341, for the 
aid of gen: Jackson certifies that it was received, 


If | impunity of this act. 


explunation of this ‘hreat. “Your excellency,” he 
writes, “lays to my charge the blood which may 
‘be shed by my refusal to deliver up the province, 
‘as your excellency requests, which I shall neveg 
‘do, nor can I, without covering myself with dis- 
‘honor at the close of my life and of my long mili- 
‘tary career. I am firmly persuaded your excel- 
‘lency would, in my casé, do the same; as you 
‘would not venture to stain the honorable laurels. 
‘ with which you are adorned. I expect, from the 
‘ generosity of your excellency, first, that you will 
‘set the officers and troops that garrisoned Pensa- 
‘cola at liberty, and that, after supplying your 
‘army with provisions, you will shortly evacuate 
‘ the territory of this province, and not carry on a 
‘partial war against West Florida at a time when 
‘our nations are in profound peace. Finally,’’ he 
‘adds to this conciliatory letter, “if, contrary to 
‘ my hopes; your excellency should persist in your 
‘intention te occupy this fortress, which I am_ 
‘resolved to defend to the last extremity, I shall 
‘repel force by force; and he whio resists aggres. 
‘sion can néver be considered an aggressor.” 

In the subsequent proceedings of gen. Jackson, 
a more striking illustration is offered of the ex. 
tent to which his conduct was influenced by this 
threat. Not satisfied with the seizure of Pensaco- 
la, without resiatance, he proceeded fourteen miles 
below it, invested, and, after a heavy cannonade 
of many hours, took the fortress of the Barrancas 
and the governor by capitulation. Nor did he stop 
here; but, regarding tbe Spanish troops as prison- 
ers of war, and all West Florida as a conquered 
country, he shipped the former to the Havana, and 
usurped over the latter the civil,-as well as milita- 
ry, administration. One of my honorable colleagues 
has, with singuiar felicity, offered the same apolo- 
gy for these defensive measurés of the American 
commander which he allows to the emperor of 
‘France for subverting the Prussian monarchy.— 
The honor of the French arms required that a 
threat should be repelled! Sir, the force of the 
argument will appear very nearly the same, in 
both cases, when reference is had to the relative 
strength of the combatants; but there is this re- 
markable difference between the emperor of France 
and gen. Jackson, that the formér was the acknow- 
ledged sovereign of France, and the latter had 
merely usurpéd the authority of congress to make 
wart upon a foreign state. Whether gen. Jackson’s 
conduct was in obedience to his orders, as my hon. 
colleague (gen. Smyth) has so earnestly and in- 
geniously maintained, is a question between him 
and the authority from which he derived them, ex- 
cept 80 fai as regards the pernicious example of 
military insubordination, which is afforded by the 
But mv hon. colleague wilk 
be sensible, on mature reflection, of the eribartass- 
ment to which he exposes himself when he seeks 
to get rid of the express limitation contained in 
the order of the 16:h of December, not to attack 
the Se:ninole Indians should they shelter them- 
selves under a Spanish fort, but to notify the exe- 





On that day, from a Spanish officer, who met the| cutive of the fact. My colleagu2 has contended, 
American army on its march, shortly after it had| that, as the Indians never did seek shelter under 
crossed the Escambia river; and consequently when! the walls of a Spanish fort, this order should be 


ey aig Jackson was within a few miles of Pensa- 
ola, 

Neither the object of the American commander, 
nor the nature of this threat, could then be mis- 
taken. It was, that, if gen. Jackson continued his 
aggressions, by attacking Pensacola, force would be 
repelled by force. In the governor’s letter from 


the Barraneas, of ‘he following day, you have bis 
Sur, to Vor. XY. 


construed as if the limitation which it contains had 


| constituted uo part of it. In other words, although 
ven. Jackson had no authority to attack a Spanish 
fortress which protected the entire army of our ene- 
my, he had a right to attack such fortress without 
any stich provocation or necessity. Sir, in relation 
io these ordets it is proper to remark, that, depar t- 
‘ing from military usage, the government assigns 
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to the officer charged with their execution, rea- 
sons for the restraints which they impose on his au- 
thority. “Thestate of our neg cistiors with Spain, 
‘and the temper manifested by the principal Euro- 


* pean powers, make it impolitic, in the opinion of 


* the president, to move a force at this time,”’ four- 
teen days only before the order which Ehave quot- 
ed “into the Spanish possessions, for the mere pur 
* pose of chastising the Seminoles for the depre- 
‘ dations which they have heretofore committed.” 
And if policy required this abstinenee, what shal] 
be said of the seizure of the capital of West Flori- 
da when these Fidians had been chastised, and all 
the professed objects of the invasion of their terri- 
toryattained? Such, sir, was the exposition given 
of his orders bv the president himself, in announc- 
ing to congress that he had authorised the Ameri- 
can army to cross the Florida line; and, notwith- 
standing his refusal to censure gen. Jackson for 
disobeying them, such must have been the con- 
struction given to them, by the president, when, 
ou the l4th of August last, be ordered the restora 
tion of the conquered posts and territory to Spain. 
Much, Mr. C'rairman, has been said, in the 
course of this debate, of the motives which induc- 
ed the American commander to depart from his 
orders. An hon. colleague of mine, [M». Barbour] 
while he has asserted, that necessity would have 
justified gen. Jeckson, has admitted, although he 
means to vote against the resolutions on your table, 
that there existed no such necessity for seizing ei- 
ther St. Marks or Pensacola. He has told us, 
that there are degrees of necessity which would 
warrant the seizure ofa neutral fortress by a mili- 
tary commander. Sir, necessity, which is without 
law, can know no degrees: and my honorable col 
league might us well attempt to resolve duration i:- 
to time, or infiaity into space, as such necessity into 
degrees. With the motives of gen. Jackson, ex 
cept as they tilustrate his acts, this house have 
nothing to do. ‘The conformity of those acts to 
the constitution of the United States, is the subject 
of our present enquiry, We are in the hall of the 
representaiives of the people, asserting their rights, 
to have the constitution administered according to 
its true spirit. ‘Fhe course of argument of my co!- 
league would be sirictly pertinent on an indict- 
ment for murder. He might reduce the offence to 
manslaughter, or to excusable homicide. Our 
present purpose is not the trial of a public offen 
der, but the maintenance of our own constitution. 
al. powers. Sir, the very worst acts have been 
done with. the very best motives. Political and re- 
ligious enthus:!asm have at times subverted the fuir- 
est constitutions of government, and shrouded re 
ligion herself in blood. I repeat it, sir, I look, in 
this enquiry, to higher objects than the character 
and motives of gen. Jackson—to our constitution 
and laws—to the character and genius of the Ame- 
rican people. 
The doctrines of our opponents, on this question, 
are more alarming, if possible, than the acts which 
they seek to justify or excuse. I*, as my honorable 





inanplicable to us, because they are inconsistent 
with the genius of our free constitution, 

Alike extraordinary is the conclusion of my col- 
league, that because the president is cu.arged with 
the execution of our laws, and treaties are the sue 
preme law of the land, he may execute within the 
territories of Spain the provisions of a Spanish trea- 
‘tv; or the yet more extraordinary doctrine that all 
the powers of this government, which may at any 
‘time be exercised beyond the limits of the United 
‘States, are concentered in the hands of the presi- 
dent. This committee will pause before it sanc- 
tions doctrines, alike subversive of the indepen- 
dence and laws of other nations, and of the theory 
and maxims of our own constitution. 

There is one objection urged to the adoption of | 
the resolutions, which I deem it proper to notice 
beforel quit this branch of my enquiry. It has 
been said by our opponents, tlrat without intending . 
it, we are throwing the weight of our opinions in 
the scale ofa foreign nation between whom and our 
goverament a negociation is depending, which in- 
volves questions of great importance to the pub- 
lic prosp. rity. 

On the other hand, several honorable gentlemen 
on the same side of this question with myself, 
; seem to have regarded it, asa duty to themselves, 
to disavow the direction thus given to their argu- 
ments,and to express sentiments bordering, at least 
on hostHity to Spain. 

Atlow me, also, Mr. Chairman, to say, that, 
althougl«Spain, in my opinior, has given us ample 
cause of war, I am decidedly opposed to a decla- 
ra‘ion of hostilities against her. We claim, I under- 
stand, as our western boundary, the territory west 
of the Mississippi, as far as the Rio de la Norte. 
tf by treaiy it is ours, let it be occupied by our 
arms; and having taken possession of that which 
belorgs to us, let us tender to Spain the exchange 
of that part of it, adjacent to her Mexican posses- 
'sions, for Florida, wnici se does not want, and 
| which would be tous, of great value. If she shall 
[now rej ct this proposition, the time must speedily 
arrive wicn she will perceive it to be her interest 
to accede to it. So far would I go, and no farther. 
Not from any apprehension of the power of Spain, 
but for reasons of policy, too obvious to require to 
be enforced. A war, even with Spain, woud crip- 
ple that commerce, on the prosperity of which 
materially depends the fuiure growth of onr yet 
infantnavy. In such a war, we would have to con- 
tend, not with Spain alone, but to encounter, under 
the diszuise of a Spanish fiag, the enterprize and 
resources of France, of England, and, I greatly 
fear, of some of the most abandoned of our own 
citizens. 

Having, Mr. Chairman, consumed so much of 
the time of the committee on the first propositions, 
which I proposed to sustain, I shall pass, with more 
brevity, over the last, which involves the character 
rather than the constitution of our government. 
in the enquiry whether the ruies of judicial pro- 
eeeding in the irial of military officers have been 





























colleague contended, who addressed the commit- 
tee some days ago, (gen. Smyth) a declaratianZof 
war is nothing more than “a recognition that war 
exists;” what becomes of the comsiiiutional auiho- 
rity of congress—of all tbe restrainis, which the 
constitution has sought to imposejon ambition, im- 


wantonly disregarded in the trial and execution 
of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, an unexpected dif- 
ficulty is started by our opponents, who question 
whether the special cour: which tried them, was 
a court martial, or a mere board of officers? It 
has vot sufficed, it seems, that general Jackson 








providence, and cerrupiion, by vesting the power 
of declaring war inthe represeatatives of the na- 
tion? The example derived from the practice of 
other nations, among whom declarations of war, it 
is Femurked by Vattel, have f,!!en iato disuse, are 


| 


‘le 
or, that he calls the court, a court martial where- 


informed the secretary of war “that Arbuthnot 
‘and Ambrister were tried under his orders by a 
‘special court of select officers, legally convicted; 


gally condemned; and most justly punished;” 
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genersl orders. His friends, acknowledying ther 
utter incapacity ta defend him, on his own grounds, 
persist in denominating the court a mere board of} 
officers. Its proceedings, they regard as subject} 
to no legal restraint; its judgment, as mere counsel 
or advice, submitted to the ‘diseretion of the gene- 
ral, to be altered or extendéd, at his mere pleasure. 
Is their view then, sir, correct? Were A-butinet 
and Ambrister tried by a coyrt martial, or merely 
examined by a board of officers? A court martial 
is either a reneral court for the trial of all offences | 
whatever, ora re rimental or garrison court for the 


ever he speaks of i’, whether in-his letters or his( tence a prisoner to death without the concurrence 


of two-thirds of its members. A concurrence of 
two-thirds of the court is here certified. . 

{! wasa genera! court martial, convened in virtue 
of a general order, “for the purpose of investigat-’ 
‘ing the charges exhibited agziast Arbuthnot and 
*‘Ambrister, and such others, similarly situated, 
‘as might be brought before it.” It is, therefore, 
denominated, by gen. Jackson, “a special court.” 
All its procesdings were approved by gen. Jxok- 
son; and his app:oval showed that hig order bad 
not been disobeye], And yet, ha& this been a’ 
board of officers; they would not have presume’ 





trial of offences not capital. The former must consist 


of five, and may cons‘st of thirteen offi¢ers. The, 
latter cannot exceed three. A prisoner was here | 


to make exception to their own jurisdiction over’ 
any matter, upon which, their opinion was asked 
by the commanding general; nor would they have 


sentenced to death, and the assemblage of officers jinvited the prisoner to challenge any one of their 


: 


who sentenced him to'that punishment consisted eons 


of thirteen; it was, therefore, either a general court 


A s"pernumerary officer would not have 
»een apoointe’; their proceedings would not have 


martial, or no court at all. A general court mar- | been with epen doors; a conc:urrence of two thirds 

tial is required by the rules and articles of war to} would not have been required to be certified; nor 

consist of “any number of commissioned officers | would an extension of their hours of sitting, by a 

from five to thirteen; but it shall not consist of less | general order, have been ut all necessary. 

than thirteen, where that number can be convened! Cuonforming inso many particulars to the articles 

without manifest i jury te the service.’ The court and usages of war, it isto be greatly deplored that 

which tried Arbuthnot and Ambrister consisted of | this court martial and the general who convened 

thirteen officers, with a supernumerary appointed jit, departed from both in the saost important 

to act, in case of unforeseen absence, or incapacity ' essentials of jusuce. For neither the articles ‘of 

of any one of that number. A general court mar-| War, nor the treatise on couris marti«l, agthorized 

tial is required to have a judge advocate, whose | the trial of Arbuthnot or Ambnster, by the conre 

duty itis to administer to the officers the oath! which tried them. Fort :e perse.s, says Macomb, 

prescribed by the 69th article of war, and to act | ‘who are sabject to the military laws of the Unit. 
as counsel for the accused as well as the court |‘ e¢ States, and a nenabdle to be tried by court mat- 

The court which tried Arbuthnot and Ambris‘er) ‘ tial, are all persons who are commissioned, or on 

had a judge advocate, who administered the orth |‘ pay, as Oivers, or who are enlisted, or in pay, 

required by law, and iuterrogated the witnesses, ‘as non-commissioned officers, or coldiers. All 

Tne prisoner may challenge any member of a ge. |‘ sutiers and retainers to the camp, and all persons 

neral court martial appointed to try him. Arbuth. /f whatsoever, serving with the armies of the Unit- 

not and Ambrister were called upon to exercise |‘ ed States in the field, thoug) not enlisted soldiers, 

this privilege. The prisoner before a court maar- | ‘all military store-keepers, commissaries, military 
tial is regularly arraigned upon charges and speci-|‘ agents, surgeons, surgeon’s mates, pay-masters, 
fications filed against him. So were Arbuthnot ‘quarter-mas‘ers, chaplains; all otlicers, condue- 
and Ambrister. He is entitled to counsel if he; ‘tors, gusners, matroseées, drivers, or other per- 
requires it. Arbuthnot made application for coun-; § sons,. whatsoever, receiving pay or hire in the 
sel, and counsel was allowed him. A court mar-! ‘ service of the artillery or corps of engineers of 
tial sits with open doors, except when it decides, ‘ the United States, and all officers and saldjers of 
a question; and then, the doors are closed. So!‘ ay other troops, whether militia or others, being 
proceeded the court which tried these prisoners. | ‘ mustered and in pay of the Uuited States, wiren 
A court martial has only a limited jurisdictioy both |‘ acting in coujunction with the regular forces,” 
as to offences and persons. So this court decided, |‘ and, by a special act of congress, “all spies.” 

for, of the 3d charge and specification against Ar-| {[n this enumeration ef persons sudject to the 
buthnot, the court decided, “upon the suggestion | cogn zanee of an American court martial, a search 
of a member, after mature deliberation, that it had| will be made in vain, for a descrip ion correspond. 
no jurisdiction.” A court martial can sit, unless! ing with Arbuthnot and Ambrisier, after the former 
by express permission from the officer creating it,| had been acquitted of being aspy. Even where a 
only between certain hours of the day. This court| particular offence is cogaizable by a court martial, 
was by order allowed to sit without regard to| the character “of the person determines whether 
hours. In the organization of ageneral court mar-/fit may be tried by a civil or milttary-(ribuaal. 
tial, the members are seated alternately, accordiag | ‘ The harbori:g or concealing of deseriers is a civil, 
to rank, on each side ef the president. ; So was this! ‘ or military offence, according to the state or 
court arranged. A court martial records, along!‘ quelity of the person who commits it.” Hi-by a 
with a minute of its proceedings, all the testimony | sol-tier, it may be tried by a court martial. If by 
laid before it So did this court. It is its special|a citizen, a law of the United Siates expressly 
province to decide on the guilt or innocence of the| provides that it shall be tried by a civil court. 
accused, and on the punishment, if any, whict| lhe same doctrine ts estebiushed by the constita- 
shall be inflicted upoa them. So was this court! tion, which provides, “that no person snall be held 
required to do, and so it did. A general court|‘to answer fora capital, or otherwise infamous 
martial is required to pronounce upon every charge] ‘crime, usiess on a presentment or indictment of 
and specification exiibiied against a prisoaer: This|‘ a grand jury, excep: in cases arising in the land or 
court obeyed this requisition by acquitting the|‘ naval forces, or in the militia, when ia actual ser- 
prisoner, Arbuthnot, of being a spy, and respond- ‘vice, in time of war or public danger.” 

ing to all the charges and specifications against; but the mode of trial was not less exceptionable, 
him except that, of which they disclaimed any | than the jurisdiction of the court. ‘The proceed- 
Jurisdiction, A general court martial cannot sen ‘ings of the court are marked, alike, by tus exci 
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sion of competent testimony offered by one of the 
accused; and by the admission of incompetent 
testimony against him. The following rules of 
evidence are laid down by the best American author 
on this subject, an author to whom the committee 
has referred ws, as in common use, and who i: 
‘known to this house, from having received its 
‘thanks for his distinguished gallantry. “The evi 

dence,” says Macomb, “on trials by court martial, 
is the same that is required in civil prosecutions.” 

“In all cases, where a party would avail himself 
‘of tbe incompetence of a witness, on account of 
“his conviction of a crime, it is necessary that he 
* should produce to the conrt the record of convic- 
* tion, or a sufficient proof of it.” ¥et, before any 
rial, the testimony of Ambrister was rejected as 
incompetent, when offered by Arbuthnot, in his 
defence. . : 

“Letters of correspondence and all familiar writ- 
“ings must be proyed, upon oatli, to be written 
* by the person, of whose hand writing they are 
“alleged to be.” Yet, the letters ascribed to Ar- 
buthnot are received as evidence, without a shadow 
of proof. For the author, from whom this evi- 
dence is quoted, also adds, “that even the com- 
* parison of hand writings, though it may be use | 
* fully employed in the detection of forgery, is no 
* evidence to authenticate any writing whatever, as 
* evidence, in a criminal prosecution.” 

“‘An attestation of a witness must be only to what 
‘he aetually knows, from his own observation of 
*the facts in issue. He is not to be examined as 
*to what he has heard, or been informed of by 
‘others, for his testimony being, in that case, a 
*reference to the information of another, who is 
*net upon oath, is no evidence atall.”’ Yet, in the 
case of Arbuthnot, the hearsay evidence of Indians, 
who, as the report of the select committee justly) 
remarks, would not have been competent witnesses, 
if present, is received by the court. 

“‘Fucts are the subjects of evidence, not opinions.” 
It is, therefore, ‘to the truth of facts that evidence 
‘is regularly brought, and, to form opinions of 
‘these, is the province not of the witness but of 
*the judge or juror who is to decide them. No 
* party, therefore, in a trial, is entitled to obtrude 
‘the opinions of a witness upon the court, or to 
‘call upon a witness to answer questions of opi- 
*nion;” yet a witness, Hambly, a Spanish renegado, 
the personal and: open enemy of the prisoner, is 
expressly and repeatedly invited by the court, on 
the trial of Arbuthnot, to give his opinion of the 
prisoner’s guilt or innocence. 

But, admitting the prisoners to have been legally 
tried by a court of competent jurisdiction, and 
legally condemned, the execution of Ambrister 
was in defiance of the sentence of the court, and a 
mockery of its authority. An hon. colleague of 
mine (gen. Smyth) has contended that there wer: 
two sentences in the latter case, and justifies the 
approval of the first, which condemned the prisoner 
to death, because the last was illegal. “The judg- 
*‘ ment of a court martial is always under its own 
* contro],” says Macomb, “until it is communicated 
‘to the officer by whom it is convened.” In this 
case, the first judgment was re-cousidered. The} 
re-consiceration restored the court and the pri- 
soner to the same situation in which they had stood 
before any sentence whatever was pronounced; and 
the final judgment was, therefore, the only judg- 
ment of tie court. This judgment sentenced the 
prisoner to be whipped and to hard labor. 

General Jackson ‘‘disapproved the re-considera 


‘the court, and ordered Ambrister to be shot.” 
Had he authority to do so? “With the appoint. 
‘ment or constitution of the court martial,” says 
the high authority I have already quoted, “the 
‘power of the officer over the prisener, ceases 
‘until that court shall have pronounced judgment, 
‘ The president of the United States, or general, 
‘can no more interfere with the procedure at 
‘courts martial, in the execution of their duty, 
‘than they can with any of the fixed courts of 
‘justice; nor even after the court martial has pro- 
‘nounced its sentence, is it in the power of the 
‘president, general, or other officer ordering the 
‘court, to add to or alter that sentence in any one 
‘ particular, unless a re-commendation to that effect 
‘shall be therein contained. The president or 
‘commander in chief, in virtue of his prerogative 
‘of mercy, may entirely remit the punishment 
‘which the court has awarded, or, by disapproving 
‘ the sentence, he may order the cour! to sit again, 
‘and to review the proceedings and judgment; but 
‘he can no more decree any particular alteration 
‘ of their sentence, than be'can alter the judgment 
‘of a civil court, or the verdict of a jury.” Ar- 
buthnot and Ambrister were, therefore, tried by a 
court of incompetent jurisdiction—the former was 
condemned upon illegal evidence, and the latter 
executed by order of the commending general, in 
defiance of the judgment of a court of his own ap- 
pointment; all of whose proceedings he approved, 
except their single act of mercy, the re-considera- 
tion of their sentence against Ambrister. 

The general order of the 29th of April, com- 
manding the immediate execution of Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister, uncondemned even to this day, 
nay, more than tacitly approved, is Mr. Chanman, 
a stain on the records of the judicial proceedings 
of this nation, to the insecurity of the honor and 
life of every officer and soldier of the armies of 
the United States, and of every citizen of America, 
who may be legally, or otherwise, subjected to the 
judgment of a court martial; a proceeding which 
imperiously calls for the interposition of the au- 
thority of congress, inorder that, instead of being 
converied into a precedent for future imitation, it 
may be shunned as an object of abhorrence. Sir, 
itis no little cause of alarm to behold the bighest 
military court of criminal jus:ice, which should 
be the shield of innocence, converted into a rod 
of oppression. While I listened with equal atten- 
tion and delight to the eloquent and abie argument 
of my honorable friend from New-York, I thought 
that even he underrated the security which a mili- 
tary court is designed to afford to an innocent pri- 
soner. I thought he supposed that a military judge 
was not sworn to discharge the duties of his office 
with fidelity and impartiality. [Mr. Scorrs arose 
to explain. He had remarked, he said, that the 
charges were not sworn to, on which a prisoner was 
arrested.] I misunderstood my honorable friend, 
said Mr. Mercer; but even here, the charge must » 
be sanctioned by the honor of an officer. <A gene- 
ral court martial derives its appointment from the 
sound discretion of the highest military authority 
in an army. its sentence is inoperative until it 
receives his approbation; and any officer who should 
seek, by the instrumentality of such a court, to 
gratify secret resentment or malighity, would ren- 
der himself odious to his whole corps. 

The ingenuity of my hon. collcague (gen. Smyth) 
will in vain attempt to discover an analogy between 
this trial and any event in the judicial history of 
this nation. The board of officers who reported 





‘ tion—approved the finding and first sentence of 


major Andre to be a spy, were not constituted a 
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court martial, but if they had been, their sentence Scott’s detachment, destroyed, as I have proveds 
was not disregarded. The gentleman will turnin /in that Indisn territory which our army was not 
vain to the annals of the revolution for a precedent | only preparing to invade, but had, in fact, invaded; 
to extenuate the enormity of this whole procéed-; and the participation of thig chief in the bloody 
ing. We have been asked whence this sympathy massacre which closed this scene, is unsustained by 
for “two British prisoners?’ Sir, my sympathy is| any proof whatever. 

not with them, but with our violated laws. The As to his unfortunate comrade, the Indian pro- 
people have seated us by the fountain of justice, phet, what are his imputed crimes ? That he was, 
and charged us to preserve its purity from con-}hunself, the victim of superstition; that he deluded 
tamination. Extraordinary and alarming as are|his wretched followers. Such was the guilt, sir, 
the doctrines of martial law, maintained in this of all ‘the augurs and soothsayers of the ancient 
debate, there is yet some consolation in perceiv-| republics, sometimes Prztors, Consuls, and Dicta- 
ing that our opponents have deemed it necessary | tours, not to Rome alone, but toa conquered world. 
to take a double ground; and lest the judgment of} A guilt, in which lies still involved three-fourths 
the court martial should not sustain the execu'ion of the human race; many of whom yet groan, in 
of the prisoners, they have resorted to the brosd/|cities, in palaces, and tempies, beneath a supersti- 
right-of retaliation—which brings me to the last tion, compared with which, the religion of the 
proposition that I undertook to maintain—that the} wandering inhabitants of our western wilds is sim- 
accustomed clemency of this nation, manifested in| pie, peaceful, and consolatory. Or gid his guilt 
all former wars, has been disregarded in the late/ Consist, as has been intimated, in returning home 
Seminole campaign, by the execution in cold blood, | with a foreign commission, after having crossed 
of unresisting captives subjected to our arms by the Atlantic in quest of aid, to sustain the sinking 
the chance of war. Without enquiring into the| fortune of histribe? Has it, then, becomea crime, 
manner in which the two Suwany chiefs were | in our day, to love our country; to plead her wrongs, 
decoyed into our grasp by the use of the British! to maintain her rights; or to die in her defence ? 
flag, or Arbuthnot was dragged from beneath the | Sir, had sot the God I worship, a God of mercy 
protection of the neutral flag of Spain; acts which, 45 well as truth, taught m» to forgive mine ene- 
coupled. with the succeeding tragedy, imbue its | Mies, did he, as the great Spirit whom the Seminole 
closing scene with deeper horror, L utterly protest | adores, allow me to indulge revenge; were I an In- 
against the application, which has been tade of) dian, I would swear eternal hatred to your race. 
the exploded usages of war, to justify these barbari- | What crimes have they committed agains* us, that 
ties. Nor will I distinguish between the treatment; W¢ have not, with superior skill, practised upon 














of our Indian and white prisoners, a distinction/ them? Whither are they gone? How many of 


which, until this debate, was never heard within, them have been sent to untimely graves! How 


the councils, nor known until the late Seminole 
war, in the practice of this nation, or of any of the 
numerous states of which it is composed. The 
doctrine that Ambrister was not entitled to be 
regarded as a prisoner of war, because he had no 
commission from his own sovereign, would have 
equally applied, as the select committee have re. 
marked, to the most distinguished officers of our 





revolution; men to whom the venerable congress 


many driven from their lawful possessions! ‘Their 
tribes and their very names are almost extinct. 
My honorable colleague, (Mr. Barbour,) who dif- 
fers from uson this question—my honorable friend 
I will call him, for he inspired that sentiment, while 


jhe eloquently described the wrongs and sufferings 


of this unhappy race—wili not condemn in « poor 


Seminole Indian that love of country, of which, if - 


it be indeed a crime, no man is more guilty than 


of that day voted statues and movuments, and jhimself. But it seems he was an Indian. The 


whom our enemy, in all the pride of his power, | 
dared not but respect. The other doctrine of my! 


. honorable colleague, (gen. Smyth) that Ambrister 


Suwany chief, his comrade, was so too. Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister, who inspired their counsels 
and led them to combat, are to be regarded as 


had no commission from the Indian nation, to which | themselves, and, under the iaw of retaliation, they 


he united his arms, is disproved by an authority, 
which he himself will admit; by the charge to which 
the prisoner plead guilty, and upon which, he was 





were all liable to suffer death, at the pleasure of 
general Jackson. And thus, Mr. Chairman, the 
clemency which has been observed, for two cen- 


condemned to be shot by his prosecutor; the charge jturies, 10 all our conflicts with the aborigines of 
of leading aud commanding the Lower Creek In-/America, is at length discovered to have becn an 
dians, in carrying on a war against the United |impolitic abandonment of the rights. which we 
States—unless, indeed, it be contended, that he) derive from the laws and usages of war. Nay, sir, 
commanded, and led his forces without their con-| the victories of all our former commanders, in all 
sent. The crime of aiding, abetting, and comfort. | other Indian wars, are cast into the shade, in or- 
ing them, on which the remaining charge was'der to magnify the effect of this new policy. in 


founded, is evidently merged in the heavier ac- 
Cusation to which he plead guilty, and which he 
sought at least to justify. And if, sir, the war was| 
defensive, on the part of those unhappy Indians, a 
justification more complete in all its parts, could 
not be well imagined. ‘The benefit of that justi-. 
fication would alike extend to Arbutbnot, a mere | 
trader in the usual subjects of Indian commerce, | 
since they have laid down the.bow and arrow and | 
resorted for subsistence, as well as security, to the | 
musket and rifle, if he had not in fact discounienanc-| 
ed their resistance of a furce that he saw must over- | 
whelm them. 
F bia sir, were the other captives condemned to| 

Cath? At has been said of one of the Suwany | 
chiefs, that he was the author of the massacre of| 


the hard fought baitie of Point Pleasant, in which, 
Ihave heard, that $309 Virginians fil, my colicague, 
(geaeral Smyth) tells us, that only 18 Incian war- 


‘riors were found dead on the ficid. Before the 
impetuous charge of the gailant Wayne, but 20 


tell. At Tippacanoe, but SO. On ‘the banks of the 


| Tallapoosa, general Jacksun icf: 800 Indians dead. 


Sir, it is consolatory to humanity to look beyond 
these fields of slaughter, to the peace which fol- 
lowed them, the only object ef a just war; from the 
battle of Point Pleasant to the present day, Indian 
hostilities have ceased in Virginia. The victories 
of Wayne led to the treaty of Geenville, and was 
foilowed by a peace of 18 vears. The treaties of 
Hopewell, ef New-York, aud of Colerain, preceded 
by no battles, were succeeded by a peace, which 
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with the Oreeks and Serninoles, it required, afrer 
the lapse of nineteen yeats, another British war to 
disturb; and which, with the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Indians, endures to this moment. While the 
splendid victory of Tallapoosa, »nd the treaty of 
fort Jackson, have not yet, it is said, secured tous 
peace, although aided by our new code of retalia- 
tion, and its practical commentary, the execution, 
in cold blood, of four Indian captives. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been justly remarked, that 
the only fawful end of retaliation is fost on.an In- 
dian foe. Death has no terrors for a North Ame; 
rican savage. Hunting and war are his delight. 
He hates labor. You may punish him by requiring 
him to construct another wig-wam, by laying waste 
his corn fields, or destroying the fruits of his 
harvest. So far our retaliation has hitherto gone. 
And the peace which it has purchased, has evince? 
its efficacy. The Indian is as generous as he is 
brave. In our past intercourse we have sometimes 
conciliated his friendship by presents; and, by 
kindness, softened his ferocity. Why not per- 
severe? With him revenge is lawful. By depart- 
ing from the maxims observed in all former wars, 
we shall rival our savage foe in cruelty, without bis 
apology to plead inits extennation. 

[admit the power of a miiitary commander to 
put his prisoners to ceath, but I deny bis right. 
No man has a@ right, derived from God or nature, 
to practice cruelty or injustice; and all needless 
severity is both unjust and cruel. 

The law of nations sanctions no such pretensians. 
Two of our Indian treaties furnish a more correct 
exposition of this law, than our adversaries have 
done. “It is understood, (said the old congress and 
*their Indian aliies) that the punishment of the 
< innocent, under the idea of retaliation, ts unjust.” 
«tA nation, (says Vattel) may punish another, which 
*has done her an injury, if the latter refuses to 
*give her a just satisfaction; but she has not a 
‘right to extend the penalty beyond what her 
“safety requires. Retaliation, which is xnjust be- 
*tween private persons, would be much more so, 
* between nations; because it would, in the latter 
“ case, be difficult to make the punishment fall on 
* those who had done the injury.” 

Wherever this humane writer seems to con- 
tradict this doctrine, as when he sanctions the 
departure from the usages of civilized warfare, to 
retaliate oa nations wo disregard them, it is to 
bring those nations back to reason and conscience. 
af this be impossible, the retaliation is unjustifi- 
able. 

Would you make slaves ef Algerine captives 
because the Turks enslave their christian prison- 

ers? Exrope has never thus retaliated on the 


a a 


been able to furnish a solitary example of the ex- 
ecution of an Indian captive, in cold blood. Usage 
1s the best expositor of national law, and the usage 
of two centuries excludes this new law of retalia- 
tion from the humavre code of America. ‘ 

It has been urged by one of my honorable col- 
leagues (gen. Smyth) to whose argument I have 
oftea had occasion to advert, in the course of this 
debate, that the glory of a nation cohsists of the 
fame of its great men. Ithad thought it more com- 
prehensive. That at embraced all the blessings, 
moral and physical, with which the munificence 
of heaven ‘has crowned the lot of any people. “ The 
extent of their territory, the salubrity of their 
climate, the fertility of theirsoil, the multitude and 
variety of its productions, the scenery of their 
country, its Capacious bays, its noble rivers, its 
lofty mountains; their commerce, their arts of peace 
as well as of war, their manners, their customs, 
their institutions, their laws, their morality and 
prety, and the wide diffusion of their happiness. 
With us, sir, the security of all these blessings, 
‘that which stamps on them their durable value, is 
our excellent constitution of government. This is 
‘the cement of our union, the spring.of our com- 
imerce, the shield of our security, the pledge of 
‘our peace, the guardian of our freedom. What- 
ever other sources of distinction we may possess, 
they will be found to be contained, at last, in our: 
liberty. From this source, distinguished men have 
doubtless sprung, and will be multiplied in all 
future time. But fet us not mistake the fruit for 
ithe tree; and, attracted by the lustre of the one, 
leave the other to perish by neglect. 
| dn the progress of my argument, I percerve, Mr. 
|Chairman, that I have anticipated my last proposi- 
jtion, and have removed, { trust, the necessity of 
offering any further reasons in support of the re- 
solutions on your table. Of those which are im- 
‘mediately practical, one will, I hope, furnish an 
additional sanction to the acknowledged law of na- 
tions, which forbids a belligerent to enter a neutral 
‘territory, without permission, except in fre h 
‘pursuit of a fiying enemy; and the other, which 
irequires the assent of the president of the United 
| States te sanction the executionof a prisonerof war, 
‘on the supposition that he may be tried by a court 
‘Martial, extends the security for human life very 
‘little farther than the present articles of war. Fol- 
lowing the American army every where, they now 
require that no judgment of a court martial, in 
time of peace, inflicting capital punishment, shall 
be executed, until it has received the approbation 
of the president. 

Mr. J'allmadge, of New-York. In rising to ad- 
dress the house at so late an hour of the day, when 











state of Barbary. How speedily would the prac-| ihe attention of the house was necessarily fatigued 


tice of this doctrine replunge the worid in bar-' by those who had preceded him, and its patience 
barisn. Ia refusing to wage war forrevenge, and | somewhat exhausted, mr. T. said, he was aware of 
Dlending martial courtesy with valor, a mation ad-; the dangers that awaited him; he was aware of the 
vances her trie glory. ‘That enemy is most to be! serils that he must encounter in attempting to pro- 
dreaded, who cong iers by his clemency as well as; ceed. But, mr. T. said, the resolutious under con- 
his svord. “Who, thoughthe lion in combat, the) sideration were so important in their nature, and so 


* battle once ended, has the heart of alambd.”’ Such 
has ever been the character of an American soldier, 
and such, I trast, Mr. Chairman, will continue to 


replete with consequences of such magnitude, in- 
volving the interest and the honor of our country, 
i that a sense of duty impelled him to go on. 





be the boast of our arms. Sir, said mr. T. a question of war discussed in 

How gratifying will it hereafter be to the feel-4 the highest deliberative assembly ever Kgown, to a 
ings of this nition, in looking bick on the co:trse | free people, can never fail to become a@ question of 
of this debate, wien all its irritation shall have great individual excitement—of great public inter- 
subsided, to perceive that the most laborious jest. lis course, and its consequences, to the pub- 
research into the past history of our cuuntry, from /lic recess. present it in an aspect almost apal- 
the first period at which our fathers landed on this |iing. But, eaid he, when the friends of the propo- 
econtinest, own to the late Seminole war, has hot |sed resolutions tell this house, and tell this nation, 
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that, in addition to the question of the Seminole war|can only speak. Your administration may become 
and its natural consequences. which we are called|corrupt—your executive officers may violate the 
upon to discuss ints progress, the constitution oftlaws; break the constitution; and, by violent out- 
gur country has been violuted by military power, ;rages, even involve the country in war. In such 
and the honor of our nation stained by base and in-jan event, here, on this floor, and in this power for 
human cruelties—it is then, sir, that thé.question |! which Lam now contending, willever be found the 
assumes an aspect of ten-fold more impottance,|only sure corrective. It is one of the dearest pri- 


and calculated to excite the feelings of this house|vileges of this house; one the most essential to the . 


and to arouse the spirit of the nation. Such, said |liberties of the country to be preserved and main- 
mr. T. is the question now presented for discus-/tained; and he heped it would be the last preroga- 
sion. It was due to himself to confess to this house |tive ever surrendered. So far, then, from wishing 
that his feelings were excited upon the occasion, )to avoid the present discussion, I hold, said mr. T. 
and that he entered upon the discussion with a de-|that the charges made are of su deepa dye, and 
termination to meet itin all its bearings: But, he jhave produced such excitement, that it has become 
said, while he thus frankly avowed his feelings, he /our duty, as the representatives of the people, to in- 
begged the indulgence to add, that, while he intend |quire, and to advise; nay, even to instruct public 
ed his course in debate should be marked with zeal/opinion upon the subject now under discussion. 
and decision, yet he also intended to observe the| And, mr. T. said, it afforded him a proud consola- 
decorum in debate due to the dignity of this house |tionto believe that. the state which he had the ho- 
He said it was his pride to say, that since he had/nor in part to represent, would be.willing to adopt 
had the honor of a seat on this floor, he never hadjas correct the opinion which this house should ans 
used against any member a harsh expression er se-|nounce. Such, said mr. ¥. has been the sensation 
vere allusion, and that he never would. He tender-| produced by the manner and charaeter of the accu- 
ed his acknowledgments to the gentleman from|sations which have been thrown out, that he had no 
Georgia (mr. Cobb) tor the example he had set injhesitation to say, if this house should terminate 
the opening—ardent in debate, but temperate in their session, and omit to inquire into, and avow 
expression. Mr. T. said it should be his course; he/ their opinion upon the present subject, it would dis- 
hoped others would also observe the example. His/appoint the nation, and fix upon this house an eter- 
own opinion was decisively formed upon full ex-jnal stigma, as wanting spirit to pronounce between 
amination of all the documents—and, while he did | the country and the administration; or, if gentlemen 
not doubt of the proper result, and which he should | would rather have it so, between the proposed reso- 
endeavor to prevail on this house to adopt; yet, he;lutions and gen. Jackson. He said he had no unwil- 
was free to declare, there was ample room for dif-}lingness on his part. And he hoped the house 
ference of opinion, and, therefore, he was not in-;}would hold fast upon the present resolutions, and 
clined to cast any imputations upon those fromjinsist upon a direct vote upon the accusing propo- 
whom he might differ. He was disposed to profler|sitions. Ifthe constitution bas been violated; if the 
to them the most charitable indulgence, and)tonor of the nationis stained by cruelties, this house 
he was the more desirous they should accept from/|should declare it to the country. If, on the con- 
him the proffer, because he solicited it for himself) trary, the accusations are found to be incorrect, it 
from them in retern. iwas due to the administration; it was due to the 
Mr. T. said a doubt had already been expressed character of gen. Jackson, that we should so de- 
whether this honse had the power to discuss and ;¢clare, and thus wipe away the unjust imputations. 
express its opinion upon the present subject, and afA vote of tnauks has been talked of. Mr. T. said 
hope had been intimated that those who opposed jhe should oppose any substitute for the present re- 
the resolutions would not put that opposition upon|solutions. The thanks of this house constitutes the 
the want of right and power in the house, ancl thus | best wealth of this nation; too precious to be used, 
prevent the inquiry. He said, as for himself, he {unless on extraordinary occasions. Such was the 
would not. It was a point upon which he had no/affair of Orleans. But, it is sufficient that on inves- 
doubts. A great national question had arisen, con- jtigation of the Seminole war, there shall be found 
nected with a recent war, and which had justly ex- |nv cause for d/ame. A decided rejection of the pro- 
cited public feeling—it was in his apinion fit and | posed resoluuions of censure, was all that the pre- 
proper that the representatives of the people should | sent occasion required. 
investigate the subject and express their opinion.; But, said Mr. T. in addition to the proposed cen- 
Mr. T. said, it was asserted that the major-general, jsure contained im the resolutions, they also contain 
who had conducted the war in its progress, lial vi-|subjects on which legislation is proposed. He said, 
olated his orders—had broken the constitution, and ;he was not prepared to say but legislation on those 
had, by cruelties, dishonored our national charac-|points might be proper, ata proper time, and under 
ter. Yet, said he, the prsident, from whom those |proper circumstances; but he was prepared to say 
orders emanated, has not arrested him, but has ap | that, on this occasion, under the present public ex- 
proved of his proceedings, and, conseq:ently, stands ;citement, and coupled with the proposed resolutions 
responsible for the result. Whatever doubis might} for censure, he, for one, would not consent to leg is- 
have been entertained as to our powers in the ques-jlate. The act of legislation, under existing circum- 
tion between this house and the major-general, ap-|stunces, would necessarily imply in itself a disap- 
proved and adopted as the transactions had been} probation of this house to the proceedings approved 
by the president, it was now a question between /and adopted by the President, and would include a 
him and the public; and no doubt of our powers | direct censure upon gen. Jackson. Let us, said Mr. 
cold be reasonably entertained. Mr. T. said. he|'T. reject the whoie of the resolutions. If any gen- 
hoped the power of the house would ever be spa-!tleman thinks that legislation on any of these sub- 
ringly exercised, and be reserved for great occa-|jects is requisite for the public good; if he would 
sions. But, [ hold, said he, that we have the pow- lbring it furward as distinct and disconnected pro- 
er, and that it becomes a dutv to investigate and | positions, it would undoubtedly receive the delibe- 
€xpress our opinions on great public occasions, pro-| rate consideration of this houss, andi under no other 
ducing public excitement.’ It is here, on this floor,! circumstances ought it to be entertained. He said 
and through their repi:sentatives, that the peopleihe was opposed to any act of this Louse which, by 
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any inference, would look hike censure on gen. Jack- ) 
son; 2 man whose name and whose fame was iden- 
tified with the history and the glory of our coun- 
try; he would not say the first military captain of 
any country, but he thought he might say the first 
In OUTS. 

{fy addition to the important questions involved in 
the preset discussion, Mr. T. said the honorabie 
Speaker, (Mr. Clay.) has also introduced the treaty 
stened between our country aad the Creek Indians, 
in Aucust, 1814; and he has expressed his indigna- 
tion at the manner in which that treaty was made, 
and at its haughty and dictatorial terms. He has 
intimated that the harsh and severe exactions of 
that treaty were tne probable causes of the present 
Seminole war. Mr, T. said he differed in opinion} 
with the honorable speaker in regard to that treaty. 
He did not discover in it that haughty temper, that 
spirit of exaction on the pert of our country, which 
had so much offended the Speaker. The honorable 
speaker has repeated, with great emphasis, “The 
United States demand” “The United States de 
mand. seven times. Yes, sir, said Mr. T. the Uni- 
ted States, by that treaty, did demand; they had me- 
lancholy cause todemand. Theirs were the wrongs; 
theirs were the sufferings; they were the injured 
party; they had, for years, endured every misery in- 
cident to Indian hostilities; the friendly tribes and 





the frontier settlements, had been plundered of 


nominated the friendly Creeks: the other two-thirds, 
instigated by their impostors, called prophets, and 
foreign emissaries, had joined Great Britain in. the 
war, and desolated our frontier: they were known 
as the hostile Creeks. An expedition into their 
country, and the destruction of their towns, in-: 
duced them to make the treaty of Fort Jackson. 
A part of these two-thirds which had been hostile, 
refused to come into the treaty. They declared 
their intention to continue the war. They aban- 
doned the limits of their tribes, because they would 
not submit to the peace. They joined the Seminole 
Indians on the Florida line: they have since been 
known as the out-lawed Red Sticks It was the 
prophets and emussaries, the instigators of war— 
of these out-lawed Creeks, which the 6th article 


| of the treaty demanded to be surrendered; provided, 


they would not become parties to the treaty of 
peace, but, persisting in hostilities, should be found 
in the territories of the friendly Creeks. Suchy 
said mr. T. was the evident intention of the 6th 
article of the treaty. It was a just and necessary 
precaution for the safety of the country, and to ren- 
der the peace permanent. -The event has abun- 
dantly justified the wisdom and the justice of the 
measure. It is these prophets and these emissaries,; 
and those out-lawed Creeks, who have subsequent- 
ly instigated and produced the Seminole war, bring- 
ing in 1ts Consequences, upon our people distress 





their property, and those tribes and our frontier had jand disaster—upon our country expense and dif- 
bled from Indian warfare, until the nation had been | ficulties, and upon the miserable Seminole tribe ru- 
compelled to sustain the expense and the sacrifices in, perhaps even extermination. And yet is out 
for their complete subjugation. It was under such; Country to be upbraided—to be covered with con- 
circumstances that the treaty of Fort Jackson was|tumely, because in a treaty of peace she demanded 
made. Sir, said Mr. T. the United States did de.| the surrender of those prophets and emissaries? 


“mand; it was their unfortunate right to demand; ; Not the prophets and emissaries of their religion, 


it was their duty to demand; and, after seven times or of their superstition, but the hostile prophets 
demanding, indemnity was not obtained for a/and emissaries of the out-lawed Cree : preach- 
tythe of our sufferings. Mr. T. said he found noth- ing on our frontier, among the miserable natives, 
ing in the treaty that placed our country in the) War, havoc, and desolation. Sir, my country bas 
wrong. It recites that the war was “wnprevoked”; not invaded the religion or the. superstition of the 
on our part; thatit was “*nhuman and sanguinary— | Idians; it has not carried the precepts of our reli- 
waged by the hostile Creeks—instigated by impostors | gion amongst them with the sword or the bayonet. 
denominating themselves prophets, and by foreign em-| But self-defence and seli-preservation required us 
mtucasice.” |to resist the efforts of their prophets, breathing 

Sir, said mr. T. the honorable speaker has also|/war, and kindly aided by the influence and the 
represented that, by the treaty of Fort Jackson,|resources of that government with whom the 
the United States had demanded of the Indians the|bonorable speaker has pointed out the remarkable 
surrender of their prophets; hence he has exclaim-|cuineidence, that the very day after the treaty of 
ed, with a voice that overcame me, * spare them their | Fort Jackson, we had signed a protocol of peace: 


relivion! spare them their propheis! spare them their | 


Superst tion!” 
Mr. T. said, the representation given by the hon- 


Sir, the mild precepts of our gospel did not re- 
quire our country to submit to such wrongs. He 
would maintain that its conduct had been correct: 


orable speaker, of the six:h article of that treaty,|it was not marked by that haughty and dictatorial 
was so unlike the view which he had taken of that! spirit which had been ascribed to it. But, sir, I am 
article, that he was compelled to conclude that,| wrong, and the honorable speaker is correct, upon 
in the hurry of debate, the honorable speaker had| whom is the censure to rest? The constituted au- 
entirely overlooked the concluding clause of the} thorities of your country had adopted the treaty; 
article, and thus had totally mistiken its meaning.| the senate had ratified and approved it, and this 
Mr. T. said he would read it. “The United States | house, said mr. T. have carried it into effect, by ap- 
demand the capture and surrender of all the pro-| propriations for that purpose Sur; our mouths are 
phets and instigators of the war, whether foreigners! closed in expressive silence: it ill becomes us to cast 
or natives, who have not submitted to the arms of} buck imputations upon the executive of our govern- 
the United States, and -become parties to these} ment, for faithtully defending a bleeding frontier, 
articles of capitulation, if ever they shall be found | ana carrying into effect # treaty sanctioned by every 
within the territory granted to the Creek nation by} department of legislative power. Much less, then, 
the second article.’ Sir, said mr. T. a treaty was/are we to cast a censure upon the mafor general, 
formed between our country and the Creek nation,| whose valor and whose skill had promptly termina- 





in 1790. ais treaty had been observed on our} ted a war threatening m its ravages to desolate a 


purt, but had been broken on the part of the Creek | sister state. 
nation, by repeated, and almost continued acts of} But, said mr. T. to what conclusion does the ar- 





hostilitv. During the late war between our country | gument tend, that this Seminole war was the off- 
and Great Britain, one third of the Creek nation had; spring of the severe and dictatorial demands exact- 


continued to observe the treaty, aad hence were de- | ed by our country in the ticaty of Fort Jackson? 
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Would gentlemen have the president sit with fold- 

ed arms, and answer to the supplications of a bleed- 

ing frontier, ‘the arm of the Union shall not be ex- 

tended for your relief,’ because our country was in 

the wrong—bSecause we had excited the war by our 

unjust exactions in the treaty of Fort Jackson?— 

Would gentlemen on this ground censure gen. J ack- 

son, because he too did not pause to inquire into 
the justice of the war; but, when ordered by the: 
executive, he flew to the frontier settlements, car- 
rying to them succor and safety? 

But, said mr.’T. we have been told that this war 
was,.on the part of our country, an offensive war; 
and, therefore, it did not come within the powers of 
the executive to carry it on; and therefore the pow- 
ers of this house, and its right to pronounce on peace 
‘and war, had been invaded, and our constitution 
had thus been violated. 1 am extremely embar- 
rassed, said mr. T. to determine how to answer 
this objection—an objection presenting an aspect so 
tremendous. The prerogatives of this house, on 
peace and war, are invaded! the constitution of our 
country violated! The executive of our government, 
upon his own responsibility, has waged an offensive 
war; or he has sanctioned, and subsequently appro- 
ved of gen. Jackson’s making offensive war "pon 
a defenceless Indian tribe! Is the Seminole war of- 
fensive, on our part? At the last session of this 
house, we specially appropriated money for the sup- 
port of this war. But my excited feelings, said mr. 
T. forbid me to discuss this point. 

Sir, youare an American! Go! count the bleed- 
ing scalps of your murdered countrymen, of all 
aves and sexes, found by gen. Jackson—and then 
return, and tellto this house if this Seminole war 
was, on the part of your country, an offensive war! 
Tell this house, also, if you advise a vote of censure 
to be passed on the conduct of either the execu- 
tive, for his just orders, or upon gen. Jackson, for 
discovering upwards of three hundred dried, and 
fifty fresh scalps, with a red pole erected as the hea- 
con of Indian war, and crowned with the scalp of 
an American citizen! 

Sir, said mr. T. if Iam correct, that the Seminole 
Indians head waged an inhuman and destructive war 
upon the frontiers of Georgia, it became obligatory 
upon the executive of the Union, both in the spirit 
and the letter ofhis duty, to extend the arm of go- 
vernment for their protection—no matter from what 
causes the war was produced; no matter from 
whence its origin. It was sufficient that a sister 
state was assailed, and called upon the Union for 
defence. Its omission by the executive would just- 
ly have incurred the censure of this house. Sy, 
the president did not omit, in this respect, his duty. 
He called gen. Jackson into the field, and vested 
him with discretionary powers ‘to concentrate his 
force, and to adopt the necessary measures to terminate 
the conflict.” Gen. Jackson promptly performed his 
duty; he did adopt the necessary measures; he has 
terminated the conflict; he has reported his pro- 
ceedings; they have been adopted and approved by 
the president. Here, then, said mr. T. the affair 
- with gen. Jackson is at an end. He stands justified 
and discharged; whatever may have been the inci- 


deuts in the progress and the conduct of that war, | 


committed to his charge, he is exonerated from all 
responsibility. Good intentions and a faithful ex- 
ercise of his discretion, under the circumstances 
as they transpired, were all that ever could be re- 
quired of gen. Jackson. This is not doubted. The 
responsibilities of the transaction are therefore cast 
upon the executive. It is an affair between the 
country and the president. Mr. T. said he rejoiced 


sibility. He never would consent that a military 
officer should be charged with discretionary pow-- 


ers, and then be held responsible for any thing more 


than good intentions, and good faith in the perfor- 
mance of his duties. : 
But, he said, let me not be misunderstood. He 
disclaimed any wish to prevent enquiry. He had no 
desire to claim for gen. Jackson the protection of 
executive responsibility. It would be doing injus- 
tice to the high character of that man. An: he 
believed the whole tenor of his conduct would beat 
the strictest scrutiny. With this view, and although 
he thought General Jackson was sufficiently acquit- 
ted and discharged by Execuiive approbation, vet 
he should now proceed to examine the progress of 
the war—and he invited the fullest investigation. 
Sir, said Mr. T. I hold that gen. Jackson was 
vested with full and amp'e powers for the conduct of 
the Seminole war. The orders to him were dis- 
cretionary; vesting in him adequate authority fur 
every emergency that might be incident to the cam- 
paign. Under the circumstances such discretionary 
orders were correct. sats 
in the wilderness, from whence he could neithee 
communicate or receive information from the war 
department. It was therefore necessary to confide 
to him the whole conduct of the war; and the orders 
from the war depariment, collectively considered 
clearly vested in him ample powers for every au. 
gency that the campaign might require. The func- 
tions of the war department were expended in the 
amplitude of his orders. No additional powers 
could have been given, under any state of circan- 
stances, had the war office accompanied him into 
the wilderness. His ample and discretionary pow- 
ers embraced every case, and covered and justified 
his whole conduct. Not, said Mr. T that the or- 
ders to gen. Jackson could justify him in doing any 
wrong—in making an offensive war, or in violating 
a neutral territory; but whatever act was reguired to 
be done, whatever the events of the war justified to 
be done, and which the war office might have or- 
dered, so far the orders to gen. Jackson extended. 
if I am correct in this position, there is an end to 
all question about violation of orders: gen. Jackson 
is justified; and the question only remains between 
the Executive and the country. : 

_ Sir, said mr. T. with a view toa full understand- 
ing of the orders to gen. Jackson, it will be neces- 
sary for the house to look back to the state of 
things, and the orders that had been issued from 
the war department, before general Jackson took 
command. ‘The state of Georgia had suffered: by se- 
rious depredations on the property of her frontier 
settlements, and in the massacre of her citizens; she 
had called for the aid of the Union; gen. Gaines har 
been assigned to the command of that district: anc 
the general government had demanded reparation 
from the Indians for past aggressions. In a letter 
from the war office to general Gaines, 30th Oct 
1817, speaking on this subject, it says, “Should the 
Indians, however, persevere in their refusal to wile 
such reparazion, it is the wish ofthe president that 
you should not, on that account, pass the line and 


Florida, ‘until you shall Aave received further in- 
structions from this department.” In a letter te 
general Gaines, 2d Dec. 1817, it is said. “ Tie 
state of our negotiations with Spain and the teun- 
per manifested by the principal European powers 
make it impolitic, in the opinion of the president, 
to move a force at this time into the Spanish pns- 
sessions, for the mere purpose of chastising the Se- 





that it was; for he had no idea of executive irrespon- 
Scr. To Voz. XY, xX 


minoles for the depredations which have heretofore 
been committed by them.” Qn the Oth of Dec 
»* 


He was about to be immersed - 


make an attack upon them within the limits of 
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1817, the war department wrote to general Gaines, 
after speaking of hostile acts, “Siiould the Indians, 
however, asseinble in force on tie Spanish side of 
the lines, and persevere'in committing hostilities 
within the limits of the United States, you will, in 
that even\, exercise u sound discretion a& to the pro- 
priety of crossing the jine for the purpose of aitack- 
ing them and breaking up their towns.” On the 
16th Dec. 1817, another letter says, “Should the 
Seminole Indians still refuse to mak- a reparation 
for their outrages and depredations on the citizens 
of the United States, it is the wish of the president 
that you consider yourself a¢ liberty to march across 
the Florida line, and to attack them within its limits, 
should it be found necessary: unless they should 
shelter themselves under a Spanish fort. In the 
last event, you will notify this department.” In 
this situation of the orders, mr. T. said, general 
Gaines was directed to go to Amelia Island, and per- 
form certain duties at that place. Shortly after 
iis departure, such further intelligence was receiv- 
ed, of increasing hostilities on the part of the In- 
dians, that the war department, on the 26th Dec. 
18i7, wrote to general Gaines at Amelia Island, 
informing him, that the Seminole war had “assum- 





ed so scrious an aspect,” “ihat they could not be 
brought to their reason without the actual use of 
force;” that general Jackson had been ordered to 
take command—they regretted the absence of gen. 
Gaines, and “that the service ahould be deprived of 
his well known skill and vigilance,” and directed 
him, “if his force was sufficient, to penetrate though 
florida, and co-operate un the attack on the Semi- 
noies”? Onthe same 26th Dec. 1817, orders were 
rssued to general Jackson to take command. ‘This 
was the first order issued to him: and it recited 
“he increasing display of hostile intentions by the 
Seminole Indians;” it informed him that the regu- 
lar force under his command was eight hundred; 
that there was supposed to be twenty-seven hun- 
dred Indians; and empowered him 1to call on the 
executives of the adjacent states to detach such 
additional mitnery force as they might deem requi- 
site to beat the enemy.’ This order also informed 
him, that general Games was directed “to penetrate 
trom Ameha Island, through Fiorida, to the Sem- 
nole towns, if his force would jusiify h's engeging 
in offensive operations. WITH THIS VIEW, you may 
be prepared to concentrate your force, and fo adopt 
the necessary measures toterminute a conflict which 
it has ever been the desire of the president, from 
considerations of humanity, to avoid, but which is 
now made necessary by their settled hostilities.” 
Sir, said mr. T. on thus reviewing the orders 
which have been issued from the war department, 
the house cannot fail to observe the cautious policy 
and progressive steps which have infiuenced and 
marked the conduct of the cabinet. Critically siiu- 
ated in regard to our foreign relations, the president 
was justly anxious to defend the frontier of Georgia, 
and yet so cautiously to measure out the means of 
that defence, as not to involve our country in an 
European war. Hence the restrictive and hesita- 
ting character of the orders issued to general 
Gaines; gradually relaxing and acquiring progres- 
sive energy in proportion to the aspect of Tidian 
liostiities. At first forbidding general Gaines to 
cross the Florida line—then permitting him to 
cross, if necessary, to resist new aggressions—and 
finally leaving it to the exercise of his sound dis- 
cretion, and only requiring him to notify the de- 
partment in case the evuemy took shelter under a 
Spanish fort. Under affairs thus situated, the pov- 
ernment received information whica forbad all fur- 
ther hesitation—which denied all further caution. 
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The war had now assumed too deepa dye to be 
longer tampered with—it must now be met, regard- 
less of consequences. Sir, said mr. T. it-is a fact 
recited in one of the jetters, but not generally 
observed or known to this house, thatthe mur- 
der of lieut. Scott, and his detachment of about thir- 
ty persons, which had been perpetrated on the Cha- 
t:hoochief river, in October, did not come to the 
knowledge of the President until the morning of the 
26th of December. Sir, it was on that day that pen. 
Jackson was ordered to take the command. It was 
this new information—it was the serious aspect 
which the war had now assumed, which called gen. 
Jackson into the field—which induéed the cabinet 
to change its cautious policy, into meastres of of. 
fensive war, Sir, said Mr. T. this circumstance al- 
so gives explanation and meaning to the language of 
gen. Jackson’s orders. In all the orders previously 
issued to gen. Gaines, some limitation had been con- 
tained; but, when gen. Jackson was ordered to com- 
mand, no restriction was suggested. ‘Che cabinet 
had determined upon carrying the war inio the Sem- 
inole country, and hence the orders to gen. Jackson 
speak of a force “to justify his engaging in offen. 
sive operations.” With this view’—With what 
view? said Mr. T.—“‘with this view of offensive op- 
erations, you are to adopt the necessury measures io 
termiuate the conflict.” Sir, said Mr. T. can lan- 
gusge be more explicit? Can discretionary power 
and general autho. ity to an officer to conduct a war, 
be more cieatly delegated? But, said Mr. T. if gen- 
tlemen yet doubt the fuir meaning and the true ex- 
tent of gen. Jackson’s orders, let me ask them to 
look at the letter from the war department, to Tov. 
Bibb; not, said Mr. T. as giving additional powers 
to gen. Jackson, but where doubt is entertained, as 
giving from the war department a cunsiruction of 
its own orders. And what does this letter to gov. 
5b say? “Gen. Jackson is vested with full porwe 
to conduct the war in the manner wi:ich he may judge 
best.” 

Sir, ssid Mr. T. if honorable gentlemen are not 
yet satisfied I will ask their attention to the message 
of the President, made to this house on the 25th of 
March last. “Tine enclosed documents shew that 
the hostilities of this tribe were unprovoked—the 
offspring of a spirit long cherished, and often mani- 
fested towards the United States; and that in ihe 
present instance it was extending itself to other tribes, 
and daily assuming a more serious aspect. As svon 
as the nature and odject of this combination were 
perceived, the major g4neral commanding the south- 
ern division was ordered to the theatre of action, 
charged with the manugement cf the war, and vested 
with the powers necessary to give it effect.” Will gen- 
tlemen ask tor more? 

But, sir, there is still another and a different as- 
pect in which the orders to gen. Jackson ought to 
be viewed. He was not onty by those orders char- 
ged with the management of the war, and vested 
with the powers necessary to give it effect, but, sir, 
it will be found, on reference to the documents, 
that he was also commissioned to “inflict speedy 
and merited chastisement on the deluded Seminoles.” 
In the order from the war department of 16th Ja- 
nuary, 1818, he was told—“the honor of the United 
States requires that the war with the Seminoles 
should be terminated speedily, and with exemplary 
punishment for hostilities so unprovoked.” In a let- 


ter from the war department, Feb. 2, 1818, he is 
told, “the confidence reposed in your skill and 
promptitude assures us that peace will be restored 
on such conditions as wili make it honovable and 
permanent.” 





Sir, said mr. T. in addition to the discreiionaty 
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power and general authority vested in gen. Jackson, 
for the management of the war, he was also requir- 
ed, in the progress of that war, to inflict merited 
chastisement upon the deluded Indians, with such 
exemplary punishment for their unprovoked hostili- 
ties, as would 62 calculated to deter them from fu- 
ture wars, and render the peace “permanent.” This 
is the frank and fair construction io be given to the 
orders of gea. Jackson. Whatever he has done in 
the progress of the war, comes not only within the 
spirit, but within the letter of his instructions. Will 
gentlemen yet talk of violated orders, and propose 
a vote of censure for cruelties inflicted by him? No, 
sir, gen. Jackson stands justified by his instruc- 
tions, which he has promptly and faithfully obeyed. 
If there is any censure to arise from the transaction, 
it must rest upon the fountain from which his in- 
structions emanated. But, said mr. T. there is no 
cause for censure. The crisis cailed for decisive 
measures. It wasalhighand important trust. The 
president wisely confided its execution to the dis- 
cretion, the wisdom and the valor of the command- 
ing general, who, thank Gop, had failed to meet the 
just expections of his country in no single instance. 

fWhen mr. T. had proceeded thus far in his 
speech, the committee, on motion of mr. Poindex- 
ter, rose; and the house adjourned. ] 

Jan. 21.—Mr. Tallmadge resumed the floor. He 
recapitulated the points which he had en ieavored 
to establish in his remarks of yesterday. He urged 
some additional reasons in support of his construc- 
tion of the orders aid the powers to gen. Jackson 

But, said mr. T. before we progress with gen. 
Jackson in his conduct of the war, it is proper for 
this house to notice some collateral circumstances 
which greatly tend to elucidate the motives con- 
nected with this transaction. Sir, it was the state 
of Georgia which called upon the Union for defence. 
This state had often suffered the cruelties of Indian 
warfare. In 1793 and 4, under the administration 
of Washington, a bloody Indian war was waged up- 
on Georgia. She then called upon the Union tor 
defence, and gen. Washington assigned for her pro- 
tection what he considered a competent military 
force. The state of Georgia was dissatisfied, and 
complained of the inadequacy of the defence. Thai 
state ordered out upon her own responsibility, an 
additional military force of about 1500 men. The 
expenses incurred for this force, were nearly one 
hundred and forty thousand dollars, and wiich sum 
the state of Georgia has contended, ought ia jus- 
tice to be assumed and refunded by the general go- 
vernment. Sir, they have often petitioned for the pay- 
ment of this claim. Seventeen different times, and 
in different shapes, applications for these expenses 
have been before this house. Sir, it was only at 
the last session of this congress. that the subject of 
the Georgia militia claims was discussed on this 
floor. It was then that the honorable gentleman 
from Georgia, (mr. Cobb) spoke so ardently in their 
behalf, and in the course of his remarks he took oc-- 
Casion to give this house a minute end feeling de- 
scription of an Indian massacre, and the dangers 
and sufferings ofa frontier settlement. I wish, said 
mr. T. 1 was blessed with the: eloquent powers of 
_that gentlemen, (mr. Cobb.) I would rehearse to | 
this house the appeal he then made. It would ena- | 
ble gentlemen the better to appreciate the public 
services of gen. Jackson, in bringing to a speedy ter- 


opposed them on the ground that I never would per- 

mit astate to act not only independently of, but in 

opposition to, the determination of the general go- 

vernment. Sir, said mr. T. the honorable gentle- 

man, (mr. Cobb,) has told us that he “loved his 

country—that he loved the constitution.” Mr. T. 

said he reciprocated this sentiment, with some ad- 

dition. I too love my country—! too love the con- 

stitution; and, in addition, said mr. T. I love the 
Union. And whenever, and as often as the case 
may occur, thata state shall attempt to act sepa- 
rate and independent of the general government, 
whether such case shall occur either at the south or 
the eust, he, for one, would never consent to pay the 
expenses of their separate transactions. If sucha 
principle be once adopted, said mr. T. fareweli to 
the constitution which gentlemen so much love! 
farewell to that Union which alone secures the on- 
ly ration:thope of future happiness to our country! 
But, said mr. T. while it was so important never to 
permit a state to act separate and independent from 
the general government, or in any manner to disre« 
gard the determinations of the constituted authori- 
ies of the Union, it foilowed, as a consequence 
equally important and necessary, that the Union 
should promptly and effectually perform its duties 
to the states. Thestate of Georgia hed before suf- 
fered under Indian hostilities, and she had com- 
plained of injustice from the Union, by an insuffi- 
cient defence. 

Sir, said Mr. T. it was only last winter that I 
heard it said upon this floor, that gentlemen who 
resided on the Atlantic coast, and coniiguons to the 
large cities, did not properly appreciate the horrors 
of Indian hostilities, nor sufficiently sympathise in 
the sufferings of a frontier war. When the Georgia 
claims were rejected, it was more than intimated 
that, under such circumstances of supposed injus- 
tice, the Union was an injury rather than a blessing. 
The representatives of Georgia said that the Semi- 
nole war was then raging on their frontier, and the 
Union had not provided them any adequate defence, 
Sir, said Mr. T. gen. Gsines, who then commanded 
on that frontier, was, in private conversations on 
this floor, and he believed he might say even in pab- 
lic opinion, severely censured for his indolent and 
ineficient management of the war. It was then ask- 
ed of me, said Mr. T. how gen. Gaines, who had ac- 
quitted himseif so well in the northern campaign 
auring the late war, and had shewn himself such a 
perfect Hotspur in battle, could so supinely waste 
his time on the southern frontier? Sir, said Mr. T. so 
much did the character of general Gaines suffer in 
public opinion, one year from this time, from his in- 
action on the Florida line, that it was often asked if 
his wounds and his scars had not impaired his mili- 
tary talenis? Georgia aid not hesitate to express 
her dissatisfaction. Tie honorable gentleman, 
(mr. Cobb,) was heard upon this floor, and her com- 
plaints, through the medium of the public prints, 
were sent forth to the country. Sir, the orders from 
the War Department to gen. Gaines, have subse- 
quently been published. Mr. T. said he rejoiced 
they were: it was but an act of justice to general 
Gaines that those orders should be known to the 
public; and he hoped the public would cast bck 
their recollection, and do justice to his character. 
Sir, those orders now shew that the inaction of the 
campaign was not the fault of gen, Gaines; he was 





mination the recent war, and under such “‘chastise- 
ment” and merited “punishment” for unprovoked | 


hostilities, as had rendered the peace “permanent,” : 


and, he hoped, had freed our sister state from fu- | 
ture dangers. Sir, said mr. T. it was my fortune, 
9 that occasion, to oppose the Georgia claims. I 
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limited and restricted. It was the cautious policy 
of the cabinet, and not the supineness of the getieral, 
which made the war so long linger on the Florida 
line. But when the murder of Scott’s detachment, 
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and.of mr. Garrett’s family, with various other ag- 


gressions, were made known, accompanied with the 
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recollection of the past circumstances of complaint 


on the part of Georgia, and with the knowledge of 


her dissatisfaction of the ineffectual defence attord- 
ed to her by the Union, the President could no lon- 
sev hesitate. Here then, said Mr. T. you see the 
combined causes that called gen. Jackson into the 
field. Here you observe the inotives that induced 
the President to delegate to him discretionary pow- 
erand ample authority to adopt the necessury meus- 
wres to terminate the conflict with such chastisement— 
with such merited punishment—as would secure a 
speedy and permanent peace. Here too, sir, you dis- 
gover the causes which, in addition to general Jack- 
son’s known prompititude of character, induced him 
to a firm and energetic performance of his orders. 
But, sir; we are now told there has been too much 
promptitude and tao much energy used by general 
Jackson in his management of this war. We are 
even told that he has usurped the power of this 
house, and violated the constitution, in making of 
fensive war on the Seminoles; and that, under his 
instructions to chastise and punish, he has committed 
crucities which have stained the honor of our coun. 
try. Sir, trom what source do we hear these accu- 
sitions? [t is from the representatives of Georgia. 
Tt was only last winger the honorable mover of the 
resolutions for censure, asked and obtained from 
this house a law, providing for extra pay and ra- 
tions to the Georgia militia, which had been de- 
tached in the Seminole war, Little did I then ex- 
pect to hear from that gentleman that this war was 
offensive on our part. Little could the president 
have anticipated when he gave orders to cross the 
#lorida line, and penetrate the wilderness, in the 
necessary defence of Georgia, that the representa- 
tives of Georgia would be the first to complain, 
Little could general Jackson have anticipated, 
when he encountered the fatigues and the perils of 
the campaign—when he put his character and his 
life on its event, that the representatives of Georgia 
would be the first to cast censure upon him for 
too much energy in their detence; rather did he ex- 
pect that they, in common with his country, would 
look with a benignant eye upon the performance of 
his high and critical duties; and that, instead of a 
jealous scrutiny of his conduct, where good inten- 


“tious were evident, they would rather applaud than 


censure, and that where they could not justify, they 
would at least forgive. But, said Mr. T. if the 
right of this house to pronounce on peace and war, 
has been invaded; if the constitution has been vio- 
lated, it ought to be proclaimed to the country. Me 
rejuiced there were gentlemen who possessed suf- 
ficjent spirit and firmness to announce it; and that 
it was announced by the honorable gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Cobbd,) he did not mention as mat- 
ter of accusation, but as cause for commendation. 
He pointed it out asa rare instance of political 
integrity—of an excess in political virtue, which 
would not suffer our powers to be invaded— 


which would net even wink ata violation of the’ 


constitution, although the cause of the invasion, 
and the subject of the violation, should be the de- 
fence of the constituents of that honorable gentle- 
inan, his home, his family. 

Sir, said mr. T. gen. Jackson received his orders, 
requiring him to take command, at Nashyilie, on 
the 12th of January, 1818. This great military 
captain immediately commenced his operations; and 
such, said mr. T. has been the rapidity of his mea- 
sures, and the yelacity of his movements, that the 
tongue of the narrator can scarcely keep pace with 
his march. He immediately announced an appeal 


to the patriotism of the Tennessee volunteers, to 
accompany him in his expedition; and he made a 





aNd 


requisition fora detachment of Georgia militia The 
first came forth at his call, and the second were, in 
process of time, detached and prepared to join him, 
This force, united with his regular troops and some 
friendly Indians, were concentrated at Fort Scott. 
Without the means or the possibility of transporta- 
tion, gen. Jackson, on the 26th of March, and with 
only eight days’ provision, having bravely determin- 
ed “to subsist on the enemy,’ took up the line of 
march from Fort Scott. He entered the unexploe 
red wilderness; he crossed the Florida line; he 
sought and found the Indian enemy in their fast- 
nesses; he vanquished them, and destroyed their 
towns. In his pursuit of the embodied fugitives, 
he found St. Marks was the source of their supplies, 
and that its possessiqn was threatened by his enemy, 
He occupied that place, and from thence directed 
his march to Pensacola, from whence/he drove out 
the Indians who had fled there for shelter, and 
for new supplies. He also occupied that place with 
the fortress of Barancas; and on the 29th of May 
terminated a war which had, for more than eighteen 
months, ravaged your frontier, and was fast spread- 
ing to other Indiantribes, Sir, said mr. T. it is the 
incidents of this campaign, so rapid in its progress 
—so brilliant in its execution, and, in his opinion, 
so replete with important and beneficial results, 
that gives rise to the present discussion. In its 
progress, sir, a neutral territory has been entered; the 
posts of St. Marks and Pensacola have been taken; 
two Indian chiefs, and two British subjects, Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister, have been executed; and, said 
mr. ‘[’. l rejoice at these events. I honor rather than 
blame the general who had firmness to determine 
and give efiect to such measures. In avowing this 
opinion, said he, Lam confident I do but speak the 
opinion of aur nation, “ 
We have been called upon, said mr. T. to pro- 
duce the laws af nations which will justify these 
proceedings. I maintain, said he, that the princi- 
ples upon which the laws of nations between the 
free governments of Europe are founded, when 
rightly understood, do embrace and justify all the 
proceedings. But, said mr. T. I shall not under- 
take the labour of the argument in this point of 
view. [tis sufficient for my purpose to say, that 
that system of national laws, established by com- 
mon consent of mankind, as a rule of action be- 
tween free, separate and independent governments, 
has no application to the present case, The histo- 
ry of Europe affords no parallel to the present cir- 
cumstances, and could not be expected to have pro- 
vided a rule for the present case. There is notan 
instance in Europe, where one nation, acting upon 
its own usages, and claiming to have, as a nation, 
the power of making peace and war, resided with- 
in the limits and boundaries of any other sovereign 
and independent nation. Sir, the Floridas were not 
4 neutral territory—it was the territory of your ene- 
my. ‘There he resided—from there he issued from 
his fastnesses, crossed the boundary line, and de- 
predated your property, and murdered your citi- 
zens; and when you pursued him, it was there he 
fled for safety. Sur, I repeat, Florida was not a 
neutral territory. It was the country of your ene- 
my, used and occupied by him; and, as such, you 
had aright, and it became your duty to enter it, in 
the pursuit, and for the subjugation of that enemy. 
But if gentlemen will insist on calling this a neue 
tral country, I ask, what are its consequences? In 
eyery page of those national laws, upon which so 
muca reliance has been placed, the government of 
a neutral country is made res;onsible for the con- 
duct of persons within iis limits. If such govern- 
ment authorizes any acts of hostile aggression, it 
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becomes just cause of war. If unauthorized and 
disavowed hostile incursions are made from its ter- 
ritories, it is no cause of war; but is considered as 
sudden irruptions bursting forth upon an adjoining 
nation, who from the circumstances and necessity 
of the case, is vested with full right and ample au- 
thority to use the requisite means and force to pre- 
vent such irruptions, and provide for their own 
safety and defence. As a neutral territory, there- 
fore, we had a right to enter it in self-defence, ancd 
for our own safety. Gentlemen may not agree on 
what ground it was entered. It is sufficient for my 
purposes, to say, that on either or both these 
grounds we did enter this territory, and my heart 
approves of the result. Sir, mark the coincidence 
of discordant circumstances. Arbuthnot and Am. 
brister, two English emissaries, in a neutral Spanish 
territory, instigating a savage war upon a peaceful 
American state! When our government complain, 
the British minister attswers they have not jurisdic- 
tion out of their own country, and cannot prevent 
theevil. The Spanish governor says he has not the 
power to control Indians and English subjects, anc 
worthy gentlemen on this floor, tell us it is a neu- 
tral country, and, therefore, we cannot help our 
selves. Were ever doctrines advanced so prepos- 
terous? Had gen. Jackson listened to such reason- 
ing—had he returned with such arguments as the 
only result of his campaign, what would have been 
the language of our bleeding frontier? And, be 
cause he did not, a vote of censure is solemnly pro 
posed. > 

But, sir, St. Marks, a Spanish post, has been ta- 
ken. Advert to the documents on this point, and 
it will clearly appear that this place was in use, and, 
in-fact, a mere depot for Indian supplies, and was, 
in addition, so weak and ineffectually garrisoned, 
that there was just cause to apprehend ihe Indian 
army would take possession of it. A belligerent is 
clearly entitled “io seize, and temporarily to occupy 
and even garrison, a post of a neutral country, in or- 
der to prevent the designs of his enemy in seizing 
the place, whenever the sovereign of the country is 
not able to defend it.’ This principle alone, said 
mr. T. would justify the occupition of St. Marks. 
But the case is much strengthened when we consi- 
der it as a post of a neutral country, between whose 
sovereign and ourselves is a treaty, in which Spain 
had solemnly pledged herself to keep in subjection 
the Indians within its limits, and to prevent any 
hostilities from them, upon our frontier. Every ob. 
ligation of national law, as well as the faith of trea- 
ty stipulation, bound her to the performance of this 
duty. If her imbecilitv: prevented the observance 
of her obligations, or the unauthorized conduct of 
its governor, allowed hostilities to be carried on a- 
gainst us from the territary, every principle of self- 
defence would justify the occupation of this post, 
and even the whole country, as far as it contributed 
to the supplies of our enemy, and his warlike occu- 
pation. 

Connected with the occupation of St. Marks, was 
the capture of the two Indian chiefs. One of our 
gunboats came into the Appalachicola river, and, 
while there, kept up the British flag. This circum- 
stance is said to have decoyed them on board the 
boat. Sir, this deception is now matter of great of- 
fence. We are told by the honorable speaker, (mr. 
Clay) that your stars and your stripes should have 
floated-there. Sir, I freely admit, that the waving 
of the British flag may have operated to deceive the 
Indian chiefs. The British flag was familiar to their 
observation, although the neutral territory of friend- 
Jy Spain. It was this British flag which had waved 
#t the Negro Fort; and at-the foot of whose staff one 





of your American seamen was tarred and durnt alive. 
Its friendly aspect and well known co-operation in 
this neutral country, may have readily tended to de- 
ceive these Indian chiefs on board an American gun 
boat. Mr. T. said, they were the chiefs of our ene- 
my—they fied to that flag for shelter and supplies; 
and, for his part, he had no disposition to find fault 
with their mistake. It might at least teach their 
tribe that a British flag in a Spanish territory might 
not always be a sure cover for hostilities upon the 
American people. 

But, sir, these two Indian chiefs were taken on 
shore and executed. The honorable speaker (mr. 
Clay) tells us that it filis him with the deepest re- 
gret. I, too, said mr. ‘I’. am not without regret. 
But, sir, my regret is at the causes which rendered 
their execution necessary and proper—and not that 
general Jackson had firmness to perform his duty, 
and make an example useful to us and salutary to 
the Indian nation. Sir, in the person and charac- 
ter of Homathlemicco was found the Indian chief 
who presided at he inhuman murder of lieut. Scott 
and his party. A deed more brutal and savage can- 
not be found in the annals of Indian warfare. Sir, 
he was not executed as an enemy only, but asa 
base murderer marked with every cruelty and staiu- 
ed with the blood of your countrymen. 

Hillis Hajo, the otherchief, was alsohung. The 
honorable speaker (mr. Clay) said he regarded the 
occurrence with grief; and with great indignation 
he exclaimed, “Hang an Indian! Hang an Indian!” 
Hang an Indian! No, sir, said mr. T. general Jack- 
son did not hang an Indian Higher destinies a- 
waited this chief. He had ceased to be an Indian: 
he had recently been home to old England: he had 
approached “the throne of his royal highness:” aad 
while there was commissioned Brigudier General. 
Yes, sir, he was a British Brigadier General; he 
wore a red coat; and by way of special favor and 
pre eminence over all others of the same rank, he 
was furnished with three epaulettes Therefore, 
gen. Jackson did not hang an Indian. He hung a 
British brigadier general. I honor him for it, said 
mr. T, and who is ofiended? It was in the terrritory 
of Spain; but as she was a neutral power, she has 
no cause for complaint And, does England com- 
plain? Disgrace upon her, if she does not. Sheis 
bound by every tie of honor to come forward and 
own her favorite general, Hillis Hajo. I hope she 
will, said mr. T. And whenever England does 
complain, if my voice can control, her comp!aint 
shall be handed over for adjustment to our naval 
heroes; those gallant sons who have borne your 
cannon upon the deep; who have held their steady 
march upon the mountain wave, and triumphantly 
displayed to an admiring world the banners of your 
country; they would gladly adjust the account. 

But, sir, in the person of this same Hillis Hajo, 
when his name is translated, we find Francis the 
Prophet, a man commissioned by Great Britain, 
tricked off in all the trappings of military dress; 
furnished as a present from the Prince Regent, with 
a tomahawk, scalping knife and a rifle, and sent 
back to his tribe, to inculcate of cowrse, that religion 
and that superstition which we have been so loudly 
called upon to “spare,” because it was their reli- 
gion and their superstition. Sir, this one of the 
order of those pious prophets, whose surrender our 
country demanded in the treaty of Fort Jackson. 
A prophet, the crucifia of whose religion is the ¢e- 
mahawk and the scu/ping knife; the libations to whose 
worship is the blood of the white man. Ask the 
mothers of your country if they consent to be sur- 
rendered with their children as the willing sacri- 
fices to the ceremonies of such a superstition? And, 
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yet, our country is blamed, because, in a treaty of 
peace, she demanded the surrender of such prophets. 
Not those who would consent, in peace, to enjoy 
their delusions, but those only who persisted in hos- 
tilities and war upon our people. 

Sir, said mr. T. Arbuthnot and Ambrister have 
also been executed. Who were these men? Two 
British sudjects in a Spanish neutral territory; two 
incendiaries instigating an Indian war upon our 
frontier. The one found in battle and taken with 
arms in his hands; the other united and comming: 
ling with your enemies, acting as their agent, even 
by express commission, as a power of attorney exe- 
cuted before the neutral commandant of St. Marks, 
importuning for ibeir use gunpowder and lead: and 
when the resources of the neutral posts of St. Marks 
and Pensacola were exhausted, writing letters and 
making application for military aid in this Indian 
war, .o governor Cameron, and even to the Prince 
Regent, who Francis ine prophet sii “told him, when 
tn England, that, whenever he wanied ammuution, 
that your exceiiency would supply him with as much as 
he wanted” Sir, I forbear to enter into the examina- 
tion of tie documents on your table. Ii 1s sufficient 
that I staie, and I siate without the fear of contra- 
diction, that Avouthnot and Ambrister, by their 
acts, had identified themselves with your Indian 
enemy; had become allies and parties against you 
in this cruei Indian war. S:r, whet are the just 
consequences of the relation which these men had 
voluntarily assumed? I advance it, said Mr. T. as 
a proposition not to be controverted, that whatever 
right war gives against my principal enemy, the like it 





gives me agvinst one of his associates. Connected 
with inis principle [also maintain, that whatever | 
measures your enemy adipts against you; whutever | 
cruelties he exercised towurds you, he gives you the: 
vight to adopt those measures and to exercise those criu- | 
elties upon him in return. 





7 
relation of all allies in war; such was the situation 
of De Kalb, De La Fayette, and all those worthy fo- 
reigners who took part with us in our revolutiona- 
ry struggle. With such principles‘in view, and 
with the murderer of lieut. Scott’s party in your 
possession, with the general and prophet Francis 
your prisoner of war; with Arbuthnot and Ambris- 
ter, those civilized savages, instigators and procur- 
ers of this war, all in your power, who can doubt 
that the exercise of a sound discretion for the peace 
and safety of our country would doom them to 
death? Held by no treaty—bound by no ties—re- 
gardless of all faith—and influenced by no mercy— 
who would advise that such men should be turned 
loose to remingle with the misguided savages, ex- 
hibiting themselves at once as the pledge of your 
weakness and your fears; and, with their trappings, 
xs the sample of British munificence? Your docu- 
ments remind you that your Indian enemies read no 
books or papers—have no sources of information, 
but from such chiefs and such agents, by whom 
they have been told of your weakness till they really 
believed you dared not to brave the power of their 
warriors, countenanced by British and Spanish offi- 
cers. Iregret, said Mr, T. the necessity of a retali- 
atory example. But, sir, gen. Jackson wisely con- 
siderea the circumstances called aloud for example. 
Indians, Spaniards, and Britons, all needed a les- 
son. And never did man select four more fit sub- 
jects to hang on high as an example to savage cre- 
dulity, and as a warning to all adventurers to be- 
ware of combining against us in Indian wars. If 
hope, said mr. T. this house will justify the mea- 
sure. It will give effect to the example, and pro- 
claim to the world the policy of our country in all 
future Indian wars. 

Sir, it is now denied that the power of retalia- 
tion belongs to the commanding general. The hon. 


Sir, if gentlemen cannot | speaket (mr. Clay) has declared it to be an attri- 


find this rule in their books, it is sufficient for my | bute of sovereignty, and that it belongs to this 


purpose that its principles ave enyraven on the heari 
of man; that i's practice is adopted by every nation 
on the habiiable globe. {t is the only means by 
which one belligerent nation can compel another to 
regard the rules and usages of civilized warfare. It 
has been adopted by our country, and its practice is 
recorded in every page of its military history. In 
all your wars with Great Britain, you have rigidly 
maintained this doctrine; witness the retaliatory 
measures resorted to in the late war. But, when 
the dark and benighted savages of the wilderness 
have warred upon you, while your rizht was complete 
to exercise upon them all the cruelties they inflicted 
upon you; being an humane, an enlightened, and a 
religious peopie, you wisely withheld the exercise 
of that right which the practices of the war had gi- 
ven to you. Sur, you also withheld the exercise of 
this right upon another principle, because the cha- 
racter, the prejuclices, the delusion, and, if gentie- 
men please, the wild superstition of your ferocious 
foe rendered all example upon him as ineifectual, 
as all precept was unavailing. The conclusion for 
which I contend is, tiat your right to resort to re- 
taliatory cruelties upon your savage enemy, was 
complete. Its exercise was alone to be reguiated 
by a sound discretion, and by circumstances, with 
regard only to your own cliaracter, influenced by 
just principles of humanity. I also insist, not “that 
the white man found fighting by the side of an Ja- 
dian shall be putto death,” but that the white man 
who unites with Ingians, and becomes a party in 
their wars, justly becomes liable to all the vicis- 





situdes of those wars; is identified with the Indians, 
and subject tu all ihe rigiits you have agtinnt them | 
as your principal enemy. Such is tie weld Snowa' 


house, as one of its war making powers; and he de- 
nies this right to the commander of any portion of 
our army. In support of his argument, that the 
right of retaliation was a legislative power, he has 
read at length, the act of congress in 1799, giving 
to the president the power of retaliation uponFrench 
citizens for enormities practised upon our citizens 
by the French republic. Sir, it was with some sur- 
prise I heard this act brought into the argument; 
recollect its course and its history, and this act 
proves the opposite conclusion. In 1778 our coun- 
try made a treaty with France, in which we agreed 
that she should ever be considered the most favor- 
ed nation, and whatever privileges we gave to any 
other nation should be extended to her. In 1794, 
we made atreaty with Great-Britain, in which it 
was mutually agreed, that the citizens of either 
country, found in time of war on board an enemy’s 
vessel, our countries being at peace, might be treat- 
edas pirates. In 1798, when the French republic, 
in its mad career, endeavored to involve us in their 
wars, they insisted that we should, at that time, 
resist by war, the impressment of our seamen, or 
that they would, under construction of the treaty, 
execute as pirates any of our impressed seamen 
which they found on board a British vessel. A 
spirit to resist such pretensions, gave rise to the 
act of 1799, cited and relied npon by the speaker, 
(mr,Clay.) ‘There was then no war between our 
two countries; the case came not within the power 
of any military commander; and the act of 1799, 
only proves the just retahatory policy which has 
ever goveroed our country. 

ut, sir, let me ask gentlemen to cast back ther 
recollection to the events of our revolutionary war 
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what was the conduct and practice of our enemy? 
Pid not the commanding general on this station ever 
claim and exercise during that war the power of re- 
taliation? Did gentlemen ever hear that as often as 
a case occurred he sent home for new powers? If this 
is a leyislative power, as the speaker (mr. Clay) has 
contended, I wish they would shew acts of parlia- 
ment for the retaliation measures during that war. 
Who has not, said mr. T. heard of the cruelties per- 
petrated in our revolution by Delancy’s corps; all, 
all under pretence of retaliation for acts on our part? 
Did not the loyalists in New-Ygrk, confine Ameri- 
can officers with the common soldiery, and threat- 
en tocompel them to work and dig a prison under 
ground as a retaliation for confining some British 
prisoners in the Simbury mines? | wish, said mr. T. 
xentlemen would shew acts of legislative authority 
for all this class of transactions, 

But, sir, what was the course and the conduct on 
the part of our own country, When capt. Huudy was 
hung by the murderous Lippincot? Was not the un- 
fortunate Asgill set apart by order of gen. Wash- 
ington, and doomed to expiate by his death, the 
cruelties of his nation? Congress upon that occasion 
did not legislate; but they “Did Resolve, That the 
commander in chief, or the commander of a sepa- 
rate army, is in virtue of the power vested in them, 
respectively, fully authorized and empowered, wheu- 
ever the enemy shall commit any act of cruelty or 
violence. contrary to the laws or usages of war, to 
deniand adequate satisfaction for the same, and in 
case such satisfaction shali not be given in a reason- 
able or limited (ime, or shall be refused or evaded 
under any pretence whatever, to cause suitable re- 
taliation forthwith to be made, and the United 
States, in congress assembled, will support them in 
such measures.” 

When col. Hayne was executed at Charleston, 
did not general Greene order retaliation? Look at 
Lee’s memoirs of the southern campaign, and there 
read the retaliation exercised upon prisoners, to 
atone for the death of bis trumpeter. Sir, it is my 
fortune to reside in New-York, near the lines which 
divide the American and Britisuarmies. If gentle- 
men will go with me into the district wich L have 
the honor to represent, every man, woman, and child 
of that day will recount to them some deed, cum- 
mitted upon the pretence of retaliation. Sir, our 
fathers at this day point to the trees upon which 
your citizens have been executed, i: order to impart 
to their children the feeiings which in those days 
animated their breasts. 

Before Lleave this subject, said mr. T. I must 
bey the indulgence of this coinmittee to permit 
me to cite one more case, from Gordon’s History 
of the American Revolution, evincing both recala- 
tion and the power to which military commanders 
are sumetimes required to resort jor the preser- 
vation of their country. Sir, I also beg leave to 
ask the attention of my worthy friend from Mary- 
land (gen. Reed) to the statement which I shall 
rmaake. The historian states, that an American of- 
ficer in an advanced station near Stoney Point, de- 
tected a soldier in the act of desertion; that he took 
him, cut off his head without ceremony, and sent 
it to the camp of general Washington, by whom, it 
is added, he was severely censured for his cruelty, 
and for which he afterwards atoned for by his brave- 
ry in siorming that place. Sir, with this aspect, the 
story proves much; but I reside near that place, 
and from the tradition of the country, I am enabled 
to say, the historian is not correct. I turn, said 


5 


mr. T’. with pleasure to my honorable friend from 
Maryland, (gen. Reed) and I rejoice that I am able 


the historian speaks! T'how art the man! who with- 
out ceremony cut off the head of an American sol- 
dier, and sent it tothe camp of your general. If I 
am wrong, said mr. T.1 hope the hon. gentleman 
will correct me. Sir, it was at a dark and event- 
ful period of the history of your country; our enemy 
had possession of New-York and the Hudson; an ar- 
my was on the march from the North, and the plan 
of its campaign was to form a junction and sever 
this Umon which now so happily binds us together. . 
Tie father of your country, with his little band, was 
before Stoney Point, but your resources could not 
supply him with the means for its reduction. Our 
enemy had announced the intention to consider us 
as rebeis and refuse an exchange of prisoners. The 
groans from the Jersey prison ship echoed through 
your land; and a regiment then recently surprised at 
Paoli, on the Delaware, was refused quarter. The 
terror and the impulse were great; the little army 
before Stoney Point was fast dissolving by desertion, 
and the fate of your country was suspended ona 
thread. The great soul of Washington fearlessly 
met the occasion; he resolved on example, and issu- 
ed orders that every deserter should suffer instant 
death. You, sir, (gen. Reed) had this order in 
your pocket. The night of your advanced caqm- 
mand, three men,tuken in the act of desertion, were 
brought to you. Then, that heart which danger 
could not appal, for once trembled; you faltered 
between mercy and your duty; you compromised 
with your generous feelings; you spared two and ex- 
ecuied one; and sir, your immediate superior officer 
told you é was mistaken mercy. This, and this only, 
was the censure to which the historian alludes, as 
being pronounced upon your conduct. Sir, even 
this censure you shortly wiped away. Your general 
foresaw that the crisis of the country required the 
reduction of Stoney Point; its neck of land was 
strongly ocupied, and he nad not the means to ap- 
proach it. It was determined to carry it by storm. 
A brave band of American youth undertook the ex- 
ploit, and you, the bravest of the brave, marched 
at their head. It was at low tide, and at the mid- 
night hour. You entered into the river; under the 
auspices of darkness and silence you went round the 
sentinels, and gained the point; you scaled the ram- 
part, and there the bayonet was made to perform 
its duty. Retaliation! Nay, Revenge! that night 
drank her fill; and to stimulate your followers to 
five to it its keenest edge, “Remember Paoli” was 
the watchword of the night. Sir, you was a mem- 
ber of the committee who made the report now 
under consideration, and do you yet think that gen. 
Juckson should be loaded with his country’s cen- 
sure? Sir, when gen. Washington issued that order 
which you executed, and without trial, without ce- 
remoiy, put to death not one of your enemies, but 
an American citizen soldier, did you then think 
that lic and you had served your country? Did your 
country sanction Ais act, applaud your exploit, and 
blazon both wa manner best calculated to affect her 
enemy? Was the public mind poisoned against your 
getieral? Was congress culled upon at that day for 
a vote of censure? Or did any man with prophetic 
spirit caution agaimst military despotism, and fore- 
warn against the coming Cesars? WVo/ all was then 
joy and applause; and blistered be the tongue which 
would prosounce a censure on the acts of that day. 
Mute be that voice which will not join in loud ap- 
piause to your valor, and to the glory of your chie/. 
Sir, it seemed necessary to meet gentlemen in the 
discussion of the subject of retaliation; but I con- 
tend the present is not a subject of that kind only. 
This retuiation is where the innocent person. is 





to say, thon art the man! Yes, sir, it is you of wham 


made to suffer for the guilty; such was the case of 
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the unfortunate Asgill, who was about to suffer for 
the cruelties perpetrated by Lippencot. The case 
now before us has no such features—the innocent 
are not made to suffer for the guilty. Arbuthnot 


‘consequence? The court returned for answer that 
he should be viewed as a spy; and the consequence, 
by the laws of nations, was death. Gen. Washing- 
ton then issued an order for his execution. 





and Ambrister had become parties in an Indian war; 
they were captured in its progress; and suffered for 
their own conduct—for atrocious deeds produced 
and perpetrated by their procurement. The villain 
and the victim were here combined. The “chas.- 


In-the case of col. Hayne, of Charleston, lord 
Rawdon directed a like court to answer to him, 
“whether the prisoner, col. Hayne, should be con- 
sidered as an English subject, or an American citi- 
zen?” The court were not sworn—the witnesses 





tisement” and “merited punishment” which gen. Jack- 
son was ordered to “inflict for hostilities so un- 
provoked,” justly fell upon those christian savages 

Sir, the trial of Arbuthnot and Ambrister by a 
court, and the rejection of its sentence as to Am. 
brister, by gen. Jackson, is the subject of much ob- 
jection, and probably the great cause of the public 
discontent. It is due to myself, said mr. ‘I. to con- 
fess, that the manner of the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the court martial, with the newspaper 


cuments, was not without its effect on my mind. 
My first impression on this point was that of dis- 
a probation. But, mr. T. said, since he had ex- 


produced were not sworn—hearsay evidence was 
admitted, and the court returned for answer that 
the prisoner should be viewed xs a British subject. 
Lord Rawdon ordered his execution. The objection 
at that day on the part of this country, was not as 
to the form of his trial and execution, but the un- 
just principles assumed in considering him a British 
subject, after he had removed from their limits, 
and had raised a regiment, and joined our cause. 
These cases, said Mr. T. sufficiently shew the dis- 
tinction in regard to the different military courts, 
while they demonstrate the principle, that when a 
country in war has resolved on a campaign, either 
offensive or defensive, the commanding general is 





amined the subject, he had no remaining doubts 
connecied with the proceedings of that court mar- | 
tial. A proper discrimination, said mr. T. between | 
the different courts or tribunals, usually incident to | 
military proceedings, will tend to correct erroneous 

impressions on this subject. A court martial, said | 
mr. T. is a court specially created by the rules and 


officer and soldier, with the single excepted case of 
the power conferred by statute over the case of a 
spy. It is a municipal regulation, confined to the 
discipline of your army, and limited to the police of 
yourcamp. These are its limits, and the boundary 
of its jurisdiction. Thus far it is a valid court, and 
its decisions are obligatory; and although the com- 
manding general may disapprove, he must then or- 


cannot punish either officer or soldier under his 
command. And this, said mr. T. is the only mili- 
tary tribunal having jurisdiction, that is known to 
our law. Ht has no power or jurisdiction over a Ci- 
tizen, an enemy, or prisoner. A citizen is only ac- 
coun‘able to the civil tribunal; an enemy or prison- 
er isnot liable to the jurisdiction of any court, but 
subject to the power commissioned to‘carry on the 
war in which his country is engaged. The com- 
manding general has the right, and is made respon- 
sible for ail proceedings against the enemy. I the | 
progress of military events, when the right to di- 
rect is complete in the general, but attended with 
circumstances of doubt or difficulty, he often di- 
rects his officers to inquire and express their opin- 
ions, in order to be advised by them in the exercise 
of his rights. When the subject of the inquiry is | 
concerning any circumstances connected with the} 
movement of the army, it is usually denominated a 
Board of Officers; but when it regards your enemy, | 
or any prisoner, it is called a Special Court, or Court 
of Inquiry. These latter courts have no jurisdic- 
tion; can pronounce no sentence; and confer no right 
or power upon the commanding general. They are 
merely advisory to the general, in the exercise of 
the rights and powers previously vested inhim. A 
Court Martial is bound to legal testimony, and 
strict rules of evidence; while those other special | 
courts, or boards of officers having no jurisdiction, 
and being only advisory, profess only to obtain in- 
formation, without regard to legal proof. 

Sir, said Mr. T. when the untortunate major An- 








charged with its detail, and bound to adopt such 
measures as tend to give effect to the campaign, 
and induce to a termination of the war. The right 
is complete in the general to make such orders and 
carry into effect such measures, as in his opinion, 
would accomplish the object of the campaign. For 
the due exercise of this right, he is justly holden 
responsible to bis country. The right and the duty 
to act being in him, in cases of difficulty or import- 
ance he directs his offcers to inquire and report 
facts and opinions, not to cohfer upon him addition- 
al powers, but to support his responsibilities, and to 
advise him in the exercise of his discretion. 

Sir, the order of gen. Jackson, detailing the court 
in the case of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, calls it “a 
special court,” and, in addition to the names of the 
members, it details Lt. McGlassel as “recorder.” 
This, said Mr. T. is, in the opinion of military men, 
a distinguishing feavure in the character of a court. 
Military writers often give no other distinction be- 
tween these courts than as having either a “recorder” 
or “judge advocate’; which iatter officer is said to 
bean essential ingredient in the construction of a 
court martial, and without whom no proceedings 
can be had; and no sentence can be pronounced. 
Altho’ the court in the present case, by mistake, 
assumed the forms of a court martial, yet it could 
not surely acquire any power over persons not with- 
in its jurisdiction, nor impair the original right in 
gen. Jackson to act without its assistance, and in- 
dependently of its sentence. He did, in the case of 
Ambrister, so act, and it only remains to examine 


into the circumstances of the case, and the motives 


of public policy by which he was influenced, in or- 
der to determine whether he shall stand justified, or 
whether he shall be censured by a vote of this house, 
as having, by unnecessary cruelties, stained the ho- 
nor of our country. 

Mr. T. said, he would ask gentlemen to review 
the character and the progress of Indian wars; to 
cast back their recollections into the history of our 
country, and tell him if Englishmen and Indians 
have not always been united in war against the 
prosperity and the safety of our country. When 
Burgoyne entered your country on the north, he 
was preceded by a dark and murky cloud of sav- 
age barbarians, like noxious vapours hanging round 
and moving with his camp. The lamented fate of 
Miss McCree, tells the course and the conduct of 





dre was taken, gen. Washington directed a special 
court to answer to him two questions—Ist. In what 
light shall the prisoner be viewed? 24. What is its 


this union between our savage foes and the “bul- 
aes of our religion.” [{Mr. T, proceeded at some 
length to recount events in Indian wars, and said 
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their rule was to practice every cruelty, give no} 
quarter, and refuse all exchange of prisoners. Our 
rule had been to burn and break up their towns. ] 
But, said he, if gentlemen who feel for the suffer- 
ings and fate of Arbuthnot and Ambrister have any 
sympathies to spare, let them offer consolation— 
let them pour them into the afflicted bosom of the 
unfortunate mr. Garret—a wife murdered and scalp- 
ed! A child murdered and scalped! An helpless in- 
fant, murdered, and the cradle stained with inao- 
cent blood! And then, to consummate the yet un- 
finished scene, his house was set on fire, and the 
flames of his home were made to announce to the 
absent husband and father, the extent of his calam- 
ities. 

With the history of such wars, of such scenes, 
and such events, before you; instigated by Britis! 
subjects, carried on and supported by Spanish and 
British resources, who can doubt the wisdem and 
the necessity of hanging on high, some signal ex- 
amples? Cast your eye westward, over your newly 
acquired territory, extending to the Pacific Ocean, 
and inhabited by savage hordes; bounded on the 
north, by British territory, and on the south by 
Spanish possessions; can you longer doubt but the 
zra has arrived, when you must avow and maintain 
the policy of your country, to prohibit the inter- 
course between Indians and foreign incendiaries? 
When I reflect that the example before us, was up- 
on British subjects, in a Spanish territory, it ob- 
tains the approbation of my judgment; it commands 
the joy of my heart. With such views, for the fu- 
ture good of his cotintry, the gallant spirit of gen- 
eral Jackson did not pause. He ordered Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister to execution—justice approved 
the deed—mercy withheld the tear—and even hu- 
manity rejoiced. Yet, these men fell not unlament- 
ed. Theft, rapine, and murder, bewailed their loss. 
Superstition and cruelty; the one wrapped in the 
Spanish cloak, and Inquisition’s cowl, the o‘ her clad 
in bleeding scalps, the trophies of their frieads’ ex- 
ploits, walked as the mourners to their tomb. 

Sir, said mr. T. I think gentlemen do not fairly 
understand the purport of general Jackson’s cor- 
respondence, when they describe him, after the oc- 
cupation of St. Marks, and before the execution of 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, as representing that the 
war had terminated, and from which, it is inferred, 
the execution of these men was an unnecessary cru- 
elty. The evident meaning of his letters is, that 
the enemy were so broken and dispersed, the com- 
mand of a major genera] was no longer required. 
Sir, the war was not terminated. ‘here is no trea- 
ty of peace to this hour. Your enemy cut off from 
all sources of supplies by the energetic proceedings 
of general Jackson, cannot any longer make war, in 
numbers, or except by marauding parties, and are 
now held in subjection by a cordon of posts, estab. 
lished by hisorders. The necessity for tke exam- 
ple was, therefore, rather increased than diminish- 
ed, from the new and predatory character which the 
war Was expected to assume. 

Sir, Pensacolaand the Fort Barrancas have been 
taken. General Jackson, on the 20th of April, re- 
duced his force, by dismissing the Georgia militia, 
and with the residue, he crossed the Appalachicola 
river, in pursuit of his dispersed ana flying enemy. 
He soon learned that his enemy had free access to 
Pensacola, and was there openly supplied and arm- 
ed from the public stores, and that thus reinvigo- 
rated, he issued forth in murauding parties, upon 
the Alabama frontier. Kivhteen of her citizens 
recently had fallen a sxcrifice to one of these In- 


again returning to that place. [Mr. 1’. went into 
an examination of the documents in relation to Pen- 
sacola, tending to shew its support of the Indisfis; 
the free use they had of the place; its unfriendly 
conduct towards us, and its departure from all neu- 
tral conduct } When general Jackson approached 
the place, said mr. T. it was filled with Indians: 
They were sent out of the place across the bay, in 
government boats, aid at its final surrender, and 
in its capitulation, one ofthe hostile Alabama chiefs 
was included. Perhaps it ought not to be said that 
this place was in danger of being taken possession 
of by the Indians. But, in every other respect, 
all that has been said of the first entrv across the 
Florida line, and the possession of St. Marks, is also 
applicable to this piace. But, mr. T. said, there 
was yet another point of view in which it ought to 
be considered It should be remembered that this 
was the country of your enemy, and from which he 
issued to maKe irruptions upon you; and into which: 
you had pursued him, in order for his subjugation. 

In the progress of this pursuit, he not only de- 
rives shelter from a place calling itself neutral, but 
is there permitted to refit, and again to sally forth 
upon you. Consider also the character of this ene- 
my; a savage foe, covered in the wilderness, deriv- 
ing ali his supplies from this neutral place, and, 
as often as circumstances will permit, issuing forth 
in marauding incursions, carrying devastation and 
ruin into your settlements. When a belligerent in- 
vests a place of his enemy, he is allowed to inter- 
dict all intercourse with neutrals, for the lawful pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the object of his invest- 
ment. Besiegers do not hesitate to treat as prison- 
ers, and even punish with death, all persons ai- 
tempting tosuppiy acity besieged. Vhe principle 
upon which these acts are justifiable, is the law fii 
object of the belligerent against his enemy, and the 
effect the intercourse wiili neutrals, would have ti: 
defeating those objects. Apply these principles to 
anarmy in the field. A belligerent wiil cut off its 





resources, and prevent its supplies. Who will sas 
a neutral should be permitted to furnish them, and 
give them shelter when pressed by your pursnit: 
And if the neutral will thus expose himself, be jus- 
tifies you to resort to the means necessary to de- 
prive your enemy of this resource. and prevent the 
failure of yonr own object. But Pensaccla was not 
a neutral place; it was the fountain of supplies to 
your enemy. The entire use of the place was ient 
to him. Your enemy occupied it, and fled from it 
on your approach. If this permission was extenc- 
ed to him, either from partiality or from weakness 
to resist, you were equally entitled to enter into ir 
temporarily, and hold it from your enemy. Its pos- 
session Was essential to the success of your pur- 
suit and the defeat of your foe; without it, he would 
forthwith here refit, and again assail you. In the 


language of gen. Jackson, “the immutable laws of 


self-defence” justifies you. Its subsequent surren- 
der by the president is not inconsistent with its 
just occupation by gen. Jackson, The cause which 
required its occupation, to complete the defeat ofa 
fying enemy, was removed, and the place was cor- 
rectly restored. It is upon these principles that 
St. Marks has been retained, anda condition re- 
quired, that the Spanish government should occupy 
it by an adequate force, to secure safety to the acd- 
joining country. 

Sir, there are other principles involved in this 
case, which it was my intention to discuss. Gut my 
feeble health and exhausted strength admonish m- 








dian paruies, coming directly from Pensacola, and 
Suv. ro Vou. XV. 


to close. In this close, permit me to urge upon 
you the importance of the decision vou may pre 
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nounce; a decision affecting the reputation of a 
faithful genera!; important to the character of our 
country, and of great influence on our pending ne- 
gotialions. 

Sir, in casting a view over the circumstances of: 
the transaction now under consideration, you can-' 
net but consider as established the principal points) 
which led to the necessary conclusion. A war, sav- 
age and offensive, has been waged on your frontier; 
the constituted authorities of your nation have 
adopted and contributed to the defence in that war. 
‘The executive of the government assumed the con-. 
trol. [Je directed the war to be curried across. 
the Florida line, and commissioned one of your 
major generals with full power to adopt the neces- 
sary measures to give the wur effect, and ering it to 
a speedy termination, under such circumstances of 
merited punishment as would secure a permanent 
peace. -In the progress of this war, vour general 
has occupied the posts of a power professing neu- 
tralitvy. He had overcome in battle your enemy, : 
and had destroyed his towns. The foe, broke and. 
dispersed, could no longer be found in open fight;: 
but, divided .inio marauding parties, he made his, 
jrruptions upon you froin the wilderness, less visible, 
but-more desiructive. lt was found and ascertuin-' 
ed that the rcsources and the supplies for all these. 
hostile incursions were furnished from Spanish neu-! 
trality, and English friendship; that they were sti-; 
mulated by Spanish infiuence, and guided by Bri- 
tish skill. How then could your general execute; 
his commission, and yet stop short of the occupation, 
of those neutral posts, and that friend/y influence, 
which would so soon refit yourenemy, and invigo-| 
vate his hostilities? How could he say he had se-; 
cured a permanent peace, without exhibiting some 
instances of punishment, to remain as a warning 
for incendiaries, for its future infraction? The right 
to complete these acts was surely vested in your 
general. The wisdom and the policy of their ex- 
ecution, can ne Jonger be doubted. Miserable and 
misguided Ind.:ns; my heart sympathises in your 
misiortunes But Spain, my indignation for the 
cold treachery of her charscter, is lost in my con- 
tempt for the duplicity and baseness of her conduct. 
But thou. Eagland, whom from my mother’s breast 
I have been taught to hate, I never before could ful- 
ly despise. A people, justly famed for their phi- 
lanthropy—conspicuous. for their moral and reli- 
gious institutions—their bible and missionary soci- 
eties, teaching alike to the savages of Asia and 
America the arts of civil society anc the precepts 
of our gospel. A government professing to us 
peace, and embodying those professions into a for- 
mel treaty, in which is contained an anathema 
against the traffic in human flesh, and a clause of 


ries; among those of modern days, by universal con- 
sent, the names of Agincourt and Poictiers stand 
pre-eminent in brightness. But it is the fortune 
of our day! nay, it is the fortune of our country, 
to behold those bright names, serve but as the back 
ground upon which are emblazoned the yet more 
brilliant names of Orleans and of Jackson. 

Sir, you may pass the proposed resolution. With 
the pestiferous breath of censure, you may wither 
the laurels which his nation has entwined about 

is brows. In the language of the gentleman from 
Georgia (mr. Cobb) “you may even bring that 
brow itself to the vile dust from whence it sprung;” 
but yet my heart is cheered with the confiding hope, 
that history, in justice to his valor, his fidelity, and 
his public services, will record, in her brightest 
page, the name of Jackson; while the tears ofa 
grateful country will moisten those laurels which 
were entwined around his brow, and reanimate them 
to bloom an evergreen upon his grave. 

Mr. Ruea, of Tennessee, addressed the Louse as 
follows: 

The United States of America and Great Britain 
terminated the war of the revolution by the defini- 
tive treaty of peace made at Paris. ‘I'he nations 
and tribes of Indians, over whom British influence 
prevailed, were allies of Great Britain in that war, 
and perpetrated barbarous cruelties. Dvsolation, 
burning and murder, attended their movements— 
their paths were stained with blood—the toma- 
bawk and scalping knife spared neither age nor 
sex—a price was paid for scalps, torn fiom the 
mangled heads of men, women and children, and 
triumphed over by the enemies of the people cen- 
tending for liberty. 

The United States of America, in the year one 
thousand seve hundred and seventy-eight, made 
articles of agreement and confederation with the 
Delaware vaiion of Indians—that treaty provided 


for perpetual peace and friendship through all 


generations—the territorial rights of that nation 
were amply provided for. ‘The Delawares were 
the first with whom the United States treated, and 
were pre eminen'ly honored; and it seems, by the 
sixth article of the treaty, that, in that year, it was 
contemplated to institute an Indian state, with the 
Delawares at its head, with a right toa represen'‘a- 
tion in congress. Vhe wandering life and habits 


lof the Indians frustrated that benevolent plan. 


The experience of Indian disposition, manifests the 
impracticability of a ccnfederacy of that nature. 
It appesrs, by « separate article of the treaty mide 
with the Wyandot, Delaware, Chippewa, and Ot- 
tawa nations, that the Delawares were not able to 
resist British i:Auence—they /e’loff Three chiefs, 
Kehlamond, Hengue Pushees, and Wycocalind, only, 
with their families, continued to hold the chain of 





mutual pledge to prohibit the slave trade. And yet, 
this government uses its influence, advances its re- 


sources, and commissions the savages of the wil | 


derness to war upon your frontier. 

In the progress of this debate, some of the public 
services of gen. Jackson have been recounted. I 
am no eulogist. I have neither the will nor the 
power torecount the exploits of the man on whose 
conduct you are topronounce. Small must be that 
man’s pretensions to immortality in fume; meagre 
must be that man’s glories, whose-friends in debaie 
can enumerste his acts and detail the account of his 
services. The public services of gen. Jackson are 
reduced to no ledgered account; they are not of 
this class; they are of an order, which break upor 
the :magination and dazzle by their brightness. Sir, 


friendship with the United States. 

The war of the revolution ended; the territorial 
limits of the United States were define’; the na- 
tions of Indians, allies of Great Britain in the war, 
were rot protected or covered by the treaty of 
peace; they were left to the humanity and mercy 
of the United Staies Hence it is inferre!, that 
all right whatever io lands claimed by Indian na- 


ions, who were allies of Great Britain in tine of 


the war, and residing within the limits of the Unit- 
ed States, were void aid ceased to be, 

‘Tne United States, in the year 1784, by treaty, 
gave peace and protection to ihe Senacas, Mo- 
iawks, O.ondagas, and Cayugas. ‘Ihe Oneidas 
and Tuscaroras were secured in possession of the 





the congregated world have compared those achiev 
ments, Winch form the fund of their national plo- 


lands they lived on, and the boundavies of the six 
‘ions were Axed. 
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The United States, by treaties made in the year (to believe that the United States had wrongfully 
1785, gave peace and protection to the Wy4ndot, | taken land from them. In the year 1792, the Creeks 
Deiaware, Chippewa, and Ottawa nations of In-|began their ravages on the frontier, and murdered 
dians, an? to the Cherokee nation—and these a {several persons: A large body of them, aided by 
tions acknowledged themseives under the protec. | a considerable reinforcement of Cherokees, crossed 
tion of the United States of America, und of no other | Tennessee river, marched to the Cumberiand set- 
sovereign whatever. Lands were allotted to them, | tlements, attacked Buchanan’s fort there, and, be- 
respectively, to live and hunt on. ing repulsed with great loss, returned, after having 
The Uni:ed States, in the year 1786, by treaties, | committed depredations and mur:lers, conformably 
gave peace and protection to the Cuccta~’, Chicka. | to their usual manner. The In:lians cotinued the 
saw and Shawanee nations of Indians, respectively, | war on the frentier of the southwestern territory, 
and they acknowledged themselves to be under| until another treaty was made with the Cherokees, 
the protection of the United States, and no otherjat Philadelphia, in the year 1794. The articles of 
sovereign whatever. Lands were allotted to them! which were stipulated to be considered as perma- 
to live and hunt on. nent additions to the treaty of Holston. : 
The United States of America, in the year 1790,| In the year 1795, a treaty of amity, friendship, 
mate a treaty with the Creek nation of Indians.| limits and navigation, was madg between the Unit- 
The first article provides, that there shall be per-| ed States of America and Spain; and afterwards, 
petual peace and friendsiip between all the citi-'in the year 1796, another treaty was made at 
zens of the United States of America, and all the | Colerain, in Georyia, with the Creek nation, and by 
individuals, towns and tribes, of the upper, middle | it, the treaty of 1790, is declared to be obligatory 
and Jower Creeks and Seminoles, composing the| on the contracting parties, except as provided for 
Creek natio:. By the second article, the kings,| by the treaty of Colerain. So ended that war with 
chiefs and warriors, for themselves and all parts| ihe Creek Indians and Cherokees. 
of the Creek aation within the limits of the United) A variety of circumstances manifested, that, in 
States, acknowledged themselves, and ail parts of| time of the revolutionary war, frequent communica- 
the Creek nation, to be under the protection of the} tions had heen, between the northern and southern 
United States, and of no other sovereign whatever.| nations of Indians; and that their hostilitics, by 
A boundary line Was designated, and the lands, certain excitements, against the people of the Unit- 
allotted were guaranteed to them to live and hunt, ed States, operated @ the same object, namely: 
on, The second article of the treaty manifes's| the depression of the people ofthis nation. That, 
that the Creek nation had been hostile to the Unit-| also, said Mr. R. appears to have operated in the 
ed States. Two other treaties were made with} time of the war, I have been speaking of; during 
the Creek nation, one in 1802, the other in 1806,) that war, a powerful confeder.cy of Indian nations 
whereby ample provision was made for their com-! carried ona destructive war against the Uniied 
fort and to proinote their civilization Great Bri-| States on the north western frontier. ‘The British 
tain, by the treaty of peace, acknowledged the Unit-| government retained ihe north western posts, and 
ed States to be free, sovereign and independent; | erected and garrisoned another within the limits 
that he treated with them as such, and for himself, | of the United States. The Indians carried on the 
his heirs and successors, relinquished all claims| war in their usual savage manner; murdering, 
to the government, propricty, and territorial rights scalping, and destroying, General Harmar was 
of the same, and every part thereof. The United’ sent with a body of forces against them, but did 
States of America, by that treaty, became the ac-! not prevail. General St. Ciair, with a larger body of 
knowledged sovereign of, and over, ail the ter.| troops, was ordered against them; he was defeated 
ritories within the boundaries designated by that| with great loss. General Wayne was ultimately 
treaty, agreeably to the principles of the confedera-| sent against them with a more nu:nerous army; and 
tion. The nations and tribes of Indians, allies of he defeated the Jndians. ‘Nhe treaty of amity, com 
Great Britain, and enemies to the United States, merce, and navigation, between the United Srates 
in the revolutionary war, not covered and protected! and Great Britain, was made in November, 1794, 
by the'treaty of peace, no longer retained any right by which Great Britain stipulated to surrender the 
or claim to jinds within the limits of the United north western posts. In August, 1795, a treaty of 
States; all their rights and claim to lend therein} peace was made at Greenville, between the Uniteci 
became Void, and ceased to be, the Delaware na./ States and the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawanees, 
tion not excepted. O:tawas, Chippewas, Patawatimies, Miamis, Eel 
The United States, said Mr. R. proceeding on Rivers, Weas, Kickapoos, Piankes!)aws, and Kaskas- 
this principle, made, af‘er the treaty of peace with kixs—and so ended that Indian war; but not un‘i! 
Great Britain, treaties with the several nations and a \reaty had been made with Great Britain. 1 tak: 
tribes of Indians within their territorial limits; and notice of these past events first, said Mr. R. that 
Rave peace to, and received them into their pro-| the connection of the Indian war operations of the 
tection, and these nations and tribes acknowledged several Indian nations, and the infuence of forsi:cn 
themselves under the protection of the United agency, may be observed, that the KCI Ing causes 
states of America, and of no other sovereign what-' be considered, in order to illustrate the subject un- 
ever. The United States allotted lands to them to der consideration, and that the Indian character 
hive and hunt on. ‘may be understood. 
he treaty of Holston was made with the) The northern and southern nations of Indians 
Cherokee nation of Indians, in the year 1791, and engaged in the wars on the northwest and south- 
that nation again acknowledged themselves to be west frontiers, which, said Mr. R. I have been 
under the protection of the United States, and of speaking of, had, in and by the first treaties made 
no other sovereign whatever. with them, respectively,‘after the revolutionary 
he Creek nation, soon after the treaty of 1790,! war, acknowledged themselvss to be under the 
began to manifest a disposition hostile to the peo- protection of the United States of America, and of 
ple of the United S.ates living on the southwestern | no other sovereign whatever: in making anc carry- 
frontier. That disposition was known to have been ing on war agaiust the peopte of the United Staies, | 


excited by foreign emissaries, inducing the Indians'thev renounced and abandoned that protection 
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thev violated the treaties they had made with the 
United States, and put themselves out of their pr>- 
tection; the forfeiture might have been taken agains: 
them; but humanity, the consideration of their 
ignorsnce of the obligations of social compact and 
moraliiv, and compassion for t»eir miserable eondi- 
tion prevailed; and in pursuance thereof, the several 
treaties alluded to were made with them, and vari- 
ous other treaties, previous to the year 1811. 

The Indian—rude, wild, and savage—ignorant 
of the principles of morality, of the doctrines of 
christianity, and of the knowledge of the true God, 
is prone to superstition, to fanaticism, and to a 
vain desire of knowing future events, not within 
the view of man. Ins the year 1807, an Indian chief 
of the Shawanee nation, who has been named the 
Prophet, cxcited by foreign corruption, is said to 
have began to propagate his delusions among the 
northern Indian nations; and of them, to form a 
strong confederscy against the United States. The 
influence of that I) dian chief increased in that and 
succeeding years, Large quantities of goods were 
delivered to the Indians by British agenis; and 
Reriash emissaries excited them to war, insinuating 
taat they would now be aided by their great father 
in driving back the Americans and recovering the 
Jands the Americans had taken from them. The 
United States were paying large annual subsicies 
to the I dian nations; but the influence of British 
corrupt agents, the cistribution of goods, arms and 
ammunition, and the declarations of the Indiar 
fanatical propheis prevailed against the peace of 
the Indians. In the yéar 1811, a confederacy of 
Jndian nations was formed, and, in the month of 
November of that year, the battle of Tippecanoe 
was fought, in which the American army defeated 
the deluded hestile Indians. 

Tn the month of Jute, 1812, the congress of the 
United States passed an act ceclaring that war be, 
and did exist, between the United Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the United Stetes 
of America. The promulgation of that act excited 
more strenuous efforts of British agents and emis- 
sarics to instigate the Indians to continue the war. 

in the month of August, 1811, tle Shaw aneechief 
Veeumseh, bro:her to the fanatic prop!et, passed 
down the Wabash river. with a party of about six 
Snawaneecs, six Kickapoos, and six of some tribe 
fur to the northwest, as they said, the name of 
which they refused to tell, on his way to the Creck 
nation, “Lhe objcet of bis visit could not be mis. 
taken—to excite the Creek and other southern na- 
tions of Inctians to war against the United States, 
was his Object. Indian fanatic proj ets increased 
in the northern Indian nations. The Creek Indians 
had, soon afier the visit of Tecumse5, t)icir fanatic 
prophets also, inciting them to war, of whom Hillis 
H jo, or Francis, appeers to have been one. Strong 
suspicion 1s attached to six of the persons accom- 
panying Tecumseh on his visit to the Crerks; they 
would not tell 'o what tribe they belonge!. Wo 
they were has not been perfectly us-ertaived The 
effects of the visit of Tecumseh to the Creek nation 
soon became apparent. An infuriated fanaticism 
was propagated among them; they were taught to 
belicve themselves invincibie. The greatest par 
ofthem were hostile: they prepared for war; anc 
soon after began their ravages on the froniier. 
They attacked fort Mimms; to>k it, and massacred 
almost all the people who were init. War with 
the Creek nation was inevitable. 

The executive of the United States had ordered 


oy 


frontier. The fifteen hundred men from Tennes- 
see were not raised previous to the meeting of the 
general assembly of that state. That general as- 
sembly convened at Nashville in September, 1813. 
The destruction at fort Mimms and other ravages 
were known; and it was understood that a large 
force of them was preparing to attack the frontier 
settlements, The time was precious; the danger 
was imminent, aod cid not admit of delay. The 
southern frontier of Tennessee, including Madison 
county, is about four hundred miles long, without 
any fort or place of strength, and hable to the 
incursion of the savage. A partial success of the 
hostile Indians would have added to their force a 
large number of warriors from the neighboring na- 
tions of Indions. The general assembly of Tennes- 
see, sanctioned by the constitution of the United 
States of America, immediately enacted a law to 
raise and complete, with the fifteen hundred men 
previously ordered, an effective force of five thou- 
sand men; and also a law to raise and appropriate 
300,000 dollars, to pay and support the troops 
while in service. That army was rajsed with all 
possible despatch. Gen. Jackson, who was major 
general of m:litia in Tennessee, took the command, 
T> prevent the rav. ges of the Indians on the fron- 
tiers, the troops poured out from Tennessee; and, 
expecting soon to meet the enemy ancl finish the 
war, they crossed Tennessee river, and commenced 
‘perations on the frontiers of the Creek nation. 
The war was carried on with various success— 
several ba'tles were fought. The general with his 
intrepid troops approached the strong fortifications 
of the enemy at the Horse Shoe. He ordered an 
assault; the fortification was stormed—the battle 
raged, hand to hand, within the fort; and ceased 
with the desiruction of nearly all the Indian war- 
riors in the fort. Gen, Jackson afterwards marched 
with part of his troops, to the Hickory ground; 
an? there, meeting with a large body of troops, 


sion, and returned with his army to Tennessee. 
The proceedings of gen. Jackson with the army 
under his command, against the hostile Creeks, 
were approved, and the state of Tennessee was 
relieved, by the general government, from pay- 
ment of the expense. The hostile Creek Indians 
were beaten, but the war was not finished. In this 
war the Cherokee Indians aided against the Creeks, 
and did good service. Soon after bis return from 
the Creck nation, gen. Jackson was appointed a 
brigadier general, with brevet of major general; 
that soon followed by being appointed a major ge- 
ners} in the armies of the United States. The 
Creek Indians wished for peace: Gen. Jackson 
waS appointed commissioner to treat ‘with them; 
and, in the month of August, 1814, he concluded 
a treaty with the Creek nation. Hillis Hajo, er 
Francis, the fanatic prophet, and some more chiefs, 
of that nation, did not attend the making of that 
treaty; they, with others of the hostile Creeks, 
retired towards Florida, from whence (o carry on 
the war against the people of the United States. 

The Seminoles, a part of the Creek nation, were 
party to the treaty of 1790; and David Francis, 
atias Meemagechee, appears to have signed it. The 
Seminoles had acknowledged themselves under the 
protection of the United States, ana of no other 
sovereign whatever, Lands, in common with other 
tribes of the Creek nation, were allotted to them. 
Other treaties, as has been observed, were made 
with the Creek nation; one as late as November, 





fifteen hundred men from Georgia; and as many 


1805, and ratified in June following. Of the bene- 


siom Tennessee, to be called out in defence of the fits stipulated for in these treaties, the Seminoles 


from Georgia, he lefi the country in their posses- 
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In all disputes or wars, between the 
United States and foreign powers, the Indian na- 
tions who had acknowledged themseives uuder the 
protection of the U. States oug!t to have continued 
neutral, They suffered themselves to be made the} 
willing instruments of war against the U. States, 
by the persuasion of emissaries of foreign nations, 
who ttaflicked in blood, whcse goods were poison, 
whose friendship was cestruction. In a letter from 
gov. Mitchell to Mr. Monroe, of September, 1812, 
he informs, that the governor of Augustine has had 
sufficient influence with the Indians residing in 
Florida, called the Seminoles, to induce them to 
fal} upon the defenceless settlers on the St. John’s 
and St. Mary’s. On the St. John’s they had killed 
and scalped ecizht or ten persons; and on the 
Georgia side of St. Mary’s, they had killed and 
scalped one and wounded two more. Col. Smith, ina 
letter dated September 22, 1812, informs governor 
Mitchell, that, on the 12th of that month, the escort 
with the provision wagons, under command of capt. 
Williams, was attacked by a party of Indians and 
negroes, to the number of fifty or sixty, from St. 
Augustine. Capt. Williams’s command consisted 
of a non-commissioned officer and nineteen privates, 
besides drivers. The wagons were lost; both the 
officers and six privates wounded, capt. Williams 
mortaliv, the nen-commissioned officer killed. Col. 
Williams, in December, in that year, marched with 
a volunteer corps from Tennessee, to aid in de- 
fending the frontiers oi Georgia from the incur- 
sions of the Seminole Indians. About that time, 
the movement of the Creek Indians, incited to war 
by their fanatics, was extensive. They would have 
war, and war came upon them; they put themselves 
out of the protection of the United States, by mak 








might sally ont, with his motley crew of black, 
white, and red combatants, and annoy the defence- 
less frontiers of the United States. . 

Colonel Nichols retained his post at Appalachicola 
several months after the ratification of the tréaty 
ofGhent His correspondence with colonel Haw- 
kins, commencing on the 28th of April, 1815, shews 
that he did not consider that the peace made be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain had put 
an end to his operations at his fort, or to his ne- 
focistion with the Indians against the United S:ates; 
that he enclosed a copy of part of the 9th article 
of the treaty of Ghent‘, stating that the Indians had 
accepted and signed it, and requested col. Haw- 
kins to understand their territories to be as they 
stood in 181!; that they had signed a treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance with Great Britain, 
as also one of commerce and navigation; that he 
was desired by the Indian chiefs to say to colonel 
Hawkins, that they do not find that his citizens 
were evacuating their !ands, according to the 9th 
article of the treaty of peace, but that they were 
fresh provisioning tie forts. By a letter from ge- 
neral Gaines, of the 22d of Mav, 1815, it appears 
that col. Nichols was then at Appalachicola, with 
about 900 Indians, and 450 negroes, under arms. 
Hillis Hajo, or Francis, and other chiefs of the 
Creek nation, with others who did not attend at 
the treaty of fort Jackson, who continued hostile, 
are presumed to be of that party, and, with colanel 
Nichols, exciting to continue the war. 

After having instigated the Indians to continue 
the war, by inducing them to believe that, by the 
9th article of the treaty of Ghent, they were entit- 
led to re-possess the territory, as in 1511; and, hav. 
ing furnished them with a large quantity of arms 











ing war against them; and, by so doing, all the 


hostile Creeks and Seminoles who refused to agree | 


to the treaty of August, 1814, made themselves 


and ammuniticn to c«rry on the war, col. Nichols 
departed for Great Britain, taking with him Hillis 
| Hajo, the fanatic, and an address from hosiile In- 


outlaws; Hillis Hejo and Homathlemico, chiefs of; dian chiefs to the king of England. It appears by 
the Creek nation, being of that number. | a letter of col. Hawkins, of the 28th May, 1815, 


In August, 1814, a British force took possession 
of Pensacola and the fort of Barrancas. 


'and by the letters of gen, Gaines, of the month of 


A col.; December, 1817, and of January, 1818, that hos- 
Nichols commanded the land force, part of which; 


| tilities were continued by the Indiatis; in the cours 


Was a corps of colonial marines, in which George] of which, it appears that Edward Daniels, taken 


Woodbine was a captain and Robert C. Ambrister/ p 
On the 29th of August, in that year,; Garrett and her two children were murdered—she 


a lieutenant. 


| prisoner, was tarred and burnt alive; that Mrs, 


and about twenty days after the date of the treaty; and the eldest scalped; lieutenant Scott and his 
made with the Creek nation at fort Jackson, col.; party, in a boat, fired on—six men of thirty, and 
Nichols, who, it is presumed, had a knowledge of | one woman of seven, escaped—four little children 
that treaty, issued his proclamation from Pensa-j| taken by the legs and their brains dashed out 


cola, inviting persons of every description to join| 
and aid him to abolish (as he said) American 
usurpation in the country, and to put the lawful 
Owners in possession; stating that he was at the 
head of a large body of Indians, well armed, disci- 
plined, and commanded by British officers. On 
the Sist of that month he addressed a letter to 
Mr. wafitte, informing him that he had arrived in 
the Floridas for the purpose of annoying the only 
enemy Great Britaid had in the world. He con- 
tinued not long at Pensacoia and Barrancas. Gen. 
Jackson, having, on the 9th of that month, conclud- 
ed the treaty with the Creeks, and approached 
Pensacola with an American force, compelled the 
1ivading British to evacuate Pensacola, and to 
abandon the Barrancas, after having blown up the 
fortifications. After that, general Jackson retired 
With the army under his command from Pensacola, 
and hastened to New Orleans to resist the British 
at that place. Col. Nichols after having been 
driven from Pensacola and Barrancas, moved to Ap- 
palachicola, and erected his fort for the reception 
of hostile Indians and negroes, from whence he 





against the boat, with other murders, and ravages, 
and barbarities. The time had arrived when it 
was absolutely necessary for the United States to 
exert their power to put an end to the war.- The 
salyus populi, or in other words, the safety of the 
people, the supreme, irrevocable law of all nations, 
demanded that this savage war, carried on by In- 
dians out of the protection of the United States, 
and negroes, and continued to be excited by foreign 
emissaries, who had identified themselves with the 
savages, be terminated. 

On the 26th of December, 1817, the department 
| of war addressed a letter to major general Andrew 
| Jackson, then at Nashville, Tennessee, ordering 
him to repair, with as little delay as practicable, to 
fort Scott, and assume the immediate command of 
the forces in that quarter of the southern division; 
advising him of the strength of the forces there— 
that general Gaines estimated the strength of the 


Indians at 2700; and to call on the executives of 


the adjacent states, if, in his opinion, the troops 
of the United States were too few in number to beat 
the enemy; and to adopt the necessary measures 
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to terrninate a conflict which it has ever been_the 
desire of the president, from considerations of hu. 
manity, to avoid, but which is now made necessary 
by their settled hostilities. On the 16th of Janu 
ary, 1818, the secretary at war wrote to general 
Gaines, informing him that the honor of the Unit 
ed States requires that the war with the Seminoles 
should be terminated speedily; and with exemplary 
punishment for hostilities so unprovoked; and that 
orders were issued, directing the war to be carried 
on within the limits of Florida, should it-be neces 
sary to its speedy and effectual termination. Th- 
orders, I presume, have been received. That, as 
soon as it was known that he had repaired to Amelia 
Island, in obedience to orders, and it being un- 
eertain how long he might be detained there, the 
state of things at fort Scott made it necessary to 
order general Jackson to take command there.— 
From his known promptitude, it is presumable his 
arrival may be soon expected. A letter from the 
secretary at war, of the 29th January, 1818, to ge- 
neral Jackson, acknowledges the receipt of letters 
from him of the 12:h and 13th of that month; and 
that the measures he had taken to bring an efficient 
force into the field, were approbated; and expres- 
sing a confident hope that a speedy and successful 
termination of the Indian war will follow his exer- 
tions. 

On the 29th of January, 1818, general Jackson 
wrote to the secretary at war further information 
respecting the measures by him adopted to carry on 
the war, and that he would leave Nashville on the 
22d of that month, for Fort Scott, via Fort Haw- 
kins. On the 6th of February, 1818, the secretary 
at war wrote to gen. Jackson, (Fort Scott, Georgia, ) 
acknowledging the receipt of his letter of the 20th 
ultimo, and acquainting him of the entire approba- 
tion of the president of all the measures he had 
adopted to terminate the war; that the honor of our 
army, as Well as the interest of the country, requires 
that it should be terminated as soon as practica- 


ble. It appears that gen. Jackson was at Fort Haw- 


kins on the 10th of February, 1818; at Hartford, in 
Georgia, on the 14th; at Fort Early on the 26th; 
and on the 25th of March, 1818, at Fort Gadsden, 
east bank of Appalachicola, where formeriy Negro 
Fort stood. Having reached Fort Scott on the 9th, 
with the brigade of Georgiamilitia, 900 bayonets 
strong, attd some friendly Creeks, when, on the 
morning of the 10th, he assumed the command— 
ordered the live stock to be slaughtered, and issu- 
elto the troops, with one quart of corn to each 
man, and the line of march to be taken up at 12 
meridian. Near St. Marks, un the 8th April, 1818, 
the general writes to the secretary at war, that he 
had defeated a Negro and Indian force—pursued 
them throngh the Mickasukian towns; that the 
towns were consumed, and the greatest abundamce 
of corn, cattle, &c. brought in; that capt. McKever 
had secured Francis, or Hillis Hajo, the great pro- 
phet, and Hemathlemico, an old Red Stick Chief; 
and that Arbuthnot, a Scotchman, and suspected as 
an instigator of the war, was found in St. Marks; 
that there were found in the council house of Ken- 
hagu’s town, the king of the Mickasukians, more 
than fifty fresh scalps, and in the centre of the pub- 
lic square, the old Red Stick’s standard, (a red 
pole) was erected, crowned with scalps, recogni- 
zed, by the hair, as torn from the heads of the un- 
fortunate companions of Scott; that Indians and Ne- 
rroes combined had demanded the surrender of St. 
Marks; that the Spanish garrison was too weak to 
defend it; that he had occupied it with an Ameri- 
ran garrison, and the commandant and garrison fur- 


. 


nished with transportation to Pensacola. On the 9th 
of April, from camp 16 miles from St. Marks; on 
march to Suwaney, the general wrote to the secre- 
tary at war, ‘*There is little room to doubt but what 
one of the chiefs found slain on the field in advance 
of the Mickasukian villages, was Kenhajee. Fran- 
cis, or Hillis Hajo, and Hemathlemico, the prime 
instigators of this war, have been hung. The latter 
commanded the party who so inhumanly sacrificed 
Scott and his companions.” - . 

On the 20th of April, he wrote to the secretary at 
war from Bowlegstown, Suwaney river, that he had 
marched from St. Marks on the 9th; on the 10th 
was joined by the rear of the volunteers from Ten- 
nessee, also by the Indians under general McIntosh; 
that the troops under his command, (then composed 
of the regular, the Tennessee, and Kentucky volun- 
teers, and Georgia militia) had defeated several 
parties of the enemy; that Ambrister had been ta- 
ken; that he had ordered the Georgia troops to 
Hartford, to be paid and discharged. On the 26th 
April, general Jackson wrote to the secretary of 
war, from St. Marks, that he had arrived at that 
place, having performed a march of 107 miles in 
less than five days; that he would leave that place in 
two or three days for Fort Gadsden; that the Indian 
forces were divided and scattered; that his presence 
in the country can be no longer necessary; that, af- 
ter having made all necessary arrangements for the 
security of the positions occupied, and detaching a 
force to scour the country west of the Appalachico- 
la, he would proceed direct to Nashville. In his 
letter of the 5th of May, dated at Fort Gadsden, he 
gives a detailed account of his operations in the war, 
and also informs of the execution of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister; refers to his correspondence with the 
governor of Pensacola, and certain matters which 
had been stated, ty wit: that the Indians at war with 
the United States have free access into Pensacola; 
that they are Kept advised from that quarter of the 
movements of the American army; that they are 
supplied from thence with ammunition and muni- 
tions of war; that a large body of them were there 
collecting; that inroads from thence had lately been 
made on the Alabama, in one of which eighteen set- 
tlers fell by the tomahawk; that these statements 
compelled him to make a movement to the west of 
the Appalachicola, and, should they prove correct, 
that Pensacola must be occupied by an American 
force; that the army would move from Fort Gads- 
den on the 7th—crossing the Appalachicola river at 
Ochegee Bluff, about 40 miles above Fort Gadsden. 

In his letter of the 2d of June, 1818, dated at Fort 
Montgomery, he writes to the secretary of war.— 
After stating that he had left strong garrisons of re- 
gulars in Fort Scott and Gadsden; that he had re- 
sumed his march, with a small detachment of the 
4th regiment of infantry, one company of artillery, 
and the effectives of the Tennessee volunteers, the 
whole not exceeding 1200 men; that he approached 
Pensacola, and occupied it and the fort of Barran- 
cis; that it was deemed most advisable to retain 


| the government the people were accustomed to, but 


that it was advisable to establish the revenue laws 
of the United States, to check smuggling, and to 
admit the American merchant to a participation of 
the trade; states the reasons of his movements, and 
bottoms all his operations in that country on the 
immutable principle of self-defence, authorized by 
the laws of nature and of nations. In this letter the 
general refers to several documents accompanying 
it—all of which, together with the articles made be- 
tween him and the governor of Pensacola, relative 





ito the surrender of that place and the fort of Bar- 
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rancas, in which provision is made for the restora- 
tion thereof to Spain, and various other documents 
relative to the Seminole war, have been communica- 
ted to the house of representatives by the president 
of the United States, and are now before the Ame- 
rican people, for their consideration. Spain, by the 
5th article of the treaty of 1795, was obliged ex- 
pressly to restrain by force, all hostilities on the 
part of the Indian nations living withia her boun- 
daries, (that is, of Florida) so that Spain will not 
sutter her Indians to attack the-citizens of the Uni- 
ted States nor the Indians inhabiting their territory. 
Spain did not perform that stipulation of that trea- 
ty.. The Indian tribes within her territory had vi- 
sited the frontier people of the United States with 
all the horrors of savage war. Negro brigands were 
establishing themselves when and where they plea- 
sed. Foreign agents were openly and knowingly 
practising their intrigues in that neutral territory. 
The Indians hostile to the United States wére un- 
controlled by the Spanish authorities. That terri- 
tory, by the neutral character of Spain, had become 
a place of safety to hostile Creeks, Seminoles, Ne- 
rroes, and foreign emissaries, from whence they is- 
sued when they pleased, to murder and destroy the 
people of the United States. Indians, who had mur- 
dered citizens, were demanded and refused.* .Defen- 
sive operations had, by the United States, for seve- 
ral years been carried on without effect. The hos- 
tile Indians began to believe they were invincible; 
they threatened to take possession of St. Marks. It 
was then time to put an end to such a state of 
things. For that purpose gen. Jackson was order- 
ed to Fort Scott, to assume the command, and to 
terminate the war. He, therefore, with the army 
under his command, passed, in pursuit of the 
enemy, the Florida line, attacked and defeated 
the Indians and Negroes; destroyed their towns; 
erected and garrisoned Fort Gadsden, on the place 
where Nicholls’ negro fort had been; took and gar- 
risoned St. Marks; ordered the prophet Hillis Hajo 
and Hemathlemico, who had been foreign instiga- 
tors in the war, to be hanged; ordered Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister, found guilty of certain charges, to 
be executed. Afterwards proceeded with his troops 
and took possession of Pensacola and Barrancas, 
and established a government there; and, by doing 
these things, the constitution of the United States 
is said to have been violated. 
The congress of the United States by the consti- 
tution has the power of declaring war. It is urged 
that the Seminole war is a violation of the consti 
tution because congress did not declare it. In an- 
swer to this it is observed, that congress did not 
heretofore declare war against any Indian nation. 
War was not declared against the hostile Indians 
north-west of the river Ohio when gen. Harmar with 
an army was sent to reduce them: war tvas not de- 
clared against them when gen. St. Clair with an 
army Was sent against them; war was not declared 
against them when gen. Wayne with an army was 
sent against them and defeated them. The carrying 
on of that war without a formal deelaration of war 
against them by congress, was not, in those times, 
considered a violation of the constitution, No more 
can the carrying on the war, named the Seminole 
war, bea violation of the constitution. Foreign 
agents and emissaries, and Indian fanatics, in the 
years 1812 and 18153, instigated the Creek nation, ci 
which the Seminoles are part, to war against the 
United Statés; the United States being then at war 
with Great Britain. The state of Tennessee, in self 
defence, sanciioned by the constitution, commenced 


war was carried into the Creek country, and the 
Creeks were subdued, and afterwards a treaty of 
peace wasmade. The war named the Seminole wart 
is a continuation of the Creek war, and is alsoa 
continuation of the war which the Seminoles and 
other Creek Indians carried on against the frontiers 
of Georgia in the year 1812 and afterwards. De- 
clare war by a solemn act of congress against an 
Indian nation! An Indian cares not for a declaration 
of war; he knows not what the words signify. The 
Indian declares war by a stroke of his tomalmwk, 
by matter of fact in blood and murder does le de- 
clare war, not by words. Great Britain did not de-. 
clare war against Indian nations during the time 
these United States were colonies of Great Britain. 
I: does not appear that Great Britain declared war 
against any of the powerful potentates of Asia, who 
have been overthrown and put down by Great Bri-. 
tain. Hence, it is evident that that objection to the 
Seminole war is not of any force. It is urged that 
the treaty made in Aug. 1814, with the Creck na- 
tion, is the cause of the Seminole war. How that 
can be, is not easy to illustrate. Col. Nicholls in- 
duced the hostile Indians to believe that, by the 9th 
article of the treaty of Ghent, they were entitled to 
be placed, in respect to territory, in the same state 
they were in in the year 1811. The 9th article of 
the treaty of Ghent has not any bearing on the 
treaty made with the Creck Indians in August, 1814; 
that.treaty was concluded more than four months 
beforesthe treaty of Ghent was signed. Colonel 
Nicholls, without doubt, had his own reasons for so 
telling the ignorant Indians. Tie senate of the 
congress of the United States constitutionally per- 
formed their duty when they consented to, and re- 
vised the ratification of that treaty. The majority 
of the Creek nation had put themselves out of the 
protection of the United States by warring against 
them, and thereby forfeited what right soever they 
had to lands allotted to them by the United States 
to live and hunt on, it was therefore just to take a 
large part of the country and to sell it, to detray 
the expense of that war. ‘That extensive country 
is now Covered by a dense population of citizens in 
numbers sufficient to be a state of this union. 
General Jackson was authorized by the supreme 
law of nature and nations, the law of self-defence, 
corresponding with the great national maxim, name- 
ly, the safety of the people is the supreme law, to 
enter the Spanish territory of Florida in pursuit of, 
and to destroy, hostile, murdering savages, not 
bound by any obligation, who were without the prac- 
tice of any moral principle reciprocally obligatory 
on nations. 

Spain was unable to, or did not, restrain, by force, 
the hostile Indians from issuing forth from Florida 
and destroying the people of the United States. 
it, therefore, became necessary that the United 
States, by general Jackson and his army, should do 
what Spain could not do, that is, by main force, to 
subject the hostile Indians to order, and due respect 
to the safety of the people of the United States. The 
hostile Indians had become superior in the Spanish 
territory of Florida. It, therefore, was necessary 
that the United States, in amity with Spzin, should 
not only :n their own defence, but, in respect to 
Spain, put down that superiority. The hostile In- 
dians and negroes had been understood to have 
veen about to have occupied the Spanish fortress 
of St. Marks, which the Spanish garrison was una- 
ble io defend aguinst them. It, therefore, was ne- 
cessury to occupy that fortress with an American 
garrison to prevent it from falling into the hands of 





defensive operations against the Creck Indians; the 


the Indmans and negroes, enemies of the United 
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States, who, uncoptrolléd by Sprin, might from 
there issue at any time and murder the people of 
the United States. Arbuthnot and Ambrister had 
withdrawn themselves from the customs and laws 
of civil life, and associated and identified them- 
selves with savages at war with the United States. 
Subjects of Great Britain, at peace with the United 
States by the solemn sanction of a treaty, Arouth- 
not and Ambrister, by identifying themselves with 


SS 


by so doing, became enemies of the United States. 
Knowing that the United States and Spain were at 
peace, they violated the treaty of peace between 
the United States and S;:.in, and thereby put them- 
seives out of the protection of their own govern- 
ment. The Indians living within the territory of 
Spain were under the protection of Spain, being in- 
cluded within the provision of the fifth article of 
the treaty. They, by their hostilities against the 





Indians at war with the United States, and by aid-| United States, put themselves out of the protection 


ing and abetting the Indians in that war, deprived 
themselves of their neutral character; violated the 
treaty of peace existing between the United States 
of America and Great Britain, and by doing so, put 
themselves out of the protection of the goveriment 
to which they had belonged; and, if, said mr. R. I 
may use the word, denationalized themselves. ‘They 
were apprehended in the tac‘ of aiding and abetting 
of their own free will and accord, ani without the 
consent or order of the government to which they 
belonged, the enemies ot the United States, in le- 
vying and carrying ona war, an Indian, savage, 
barbarous war against them. 

The town of Pensacola and Fort of Barrancas 
had been places of asylum, refuge, and resort for 
Nicholls, for Indians, for Negroes, for Woodbine, 
and for the dregs of mankind, collected together to 
perpetrate violence in the extreme. Hostile Indians 
and negroes were there supplied; the Spanish gov- 
ernor did-not, or dared not, refuse. The governor 
of Pensacola did not prevent Nicholls, with his 
troops to occupy it and Barrancas; be refrained not 
to admit Indians, at war with the United States, 
to enter Pensacola and Burrancas, and to furnish 
them with munitions Of war; but when he was in- 
formed by general Jackson, that American vessels, 
Yoaded with provisions to supply the American ar- 
my, were about to pass up the Escambia river, he 
refused to let them pass, without paying large du- 
ties. Gen. Jackson notified the governor of Pensa- 
cola of his approach to that place, the governor or- 
dered the general fo retire from Florida, and if he 
did not, that he would use force torepelhim. The 
governor of Pensacola did not apply force to pre- 
vent Nicholls from occupying Pensacola, he did not 
use force to prevent Indians and negroes, hostile to 
the United States, from entering Pensacola. 

The United States of America, in good faith, 
made with Spain the treaty of 1795; the first arti- 
cle of that treaty provides and declares, that there 
shall be a firm and inviolable peace and friendship 
between his Catholic Majesty, his successors and 
subjects, and the United States and their citizens, 
without exception of personsor places. By the 3th 
article of that treaty, Spain did expressly oblige 
herself to restrain, by force, all hostilities on the 
part of the Indian nations living within her boun 
dary, so that Spain will not suffer her Indians to at- 
tack the citizens of the United States, nor the In. 
dians inhabiting their territories. That article is 
reciprocal. The faithful execution of a treaty de- 
pends, in the first instance, on the officers of the 
governmenis parties thereto. The articles of that 
treaty were obligatory on the governor of St.Marks 
and on the governor of Pensacola. Their allegiance 
to their sovereign compelled them to hold sacred 
that treaty, at the hazard of their lives. The go- 
vernors of St. Marks and Pensacola did not per- 
form their obligations to their government pursua- 
ant to that treaty. Hillis Hajo, Hemaihlemico, Ar- 
buthnot, Ambrister, and other enemies of the Uni 
ted States, they admitted into their respective 
fortresses. They associated themselves with In- 
dians, and other enemies of the United States; and, | 


lof Spain. Hillis Hajo, the fanatic, Hemathlemico, 

and other chiefs and warriors of the hostile Creek 

red sticks, who did not abide by and perform the 

stipulations of the treaty of 1790, and of subse- 

quent treaties made by the United States with ihe 

Creek nation, were oui of the protection of the Uni- 

ted Statesof America. Arbuthnot, the Scotchman, 

Ambrister, an officer of colonial marines under the 

instigator Nicholls, did know that a treaty of peace 

was m full force between the United States of Ame- 

rica und Great-Britain, and that that treaty was ob- 

ligatory on them as British subjects; they, in defi- 

ance of that treaty, did, of their own free will and 

accord, associate and identify themselves with the 

Indians and Negroes, enemies of the United States; 

and aided, abeited and comforted the said Indians 

and Negroes in their hostilities; and by so doing, 

violated the said treaty of peace, ana put them- 

selves out of the protection of the government to 

which they bad belonged. 

| There then was in the Spanish territory of Flori- 
da, amotley band of white, red, and biack, compo- 

ised of Hillis Hujo, the tanatic, Hemathlemico, the 

chiefof the savages (who massacred Scott and his 

/party, who spared not women, who spared not ten- 
der infants,) aud other chiefs and warriors of the 

|hostile Red Sticks, Seminoles, vagabonds, runaway 

inegroes, Arbuthnot, and Ambrister; all out of the 

|protection of the governments to which they had 
belonged, and within whose limits they had resided; 
a collection of outlaws out of tie protection of ali 
laws and institutions of civilized man, engaged in 
‘levying and carrying on war against the people of 
| the United States, and aided and abetted by the 

governors of St. Marks and Pensacola, and endanger- 
ing the existence of the peace between the United 
States and Spain. These were the enemies gen. Jack- 
son and the army under his command had to con- 
tend with: he was authorized by the laws of nature, 
und by the supreme irrevocable law of self defence, 
to free our country from the present and fuiure 

hostilities of such enemies. His obligations to the 
United States compelled him to doso. Spain was 
expressly obliged to restrain by force the Indians 
within her ‘erritory from committing hostilities 
against the United States—the Spanish officers com- 
manding in Fiorida did not restrain the Indians from 
war, but aided and abetted them in it; it then be- 
came the duty of Spain to have displaced and su- 
perseded tise said officers, and to have confided to 
j other officers the command of Florida, who would 
lave preserved the neutral character of that terri- 
tory. Spain did not displace or supersede them. 
In order then to prevent the perpetration of future 
hostile atrocities by Indians and negroes and for- 
eign emissaries and impostors, it was necessary to 
occupy St. Marks and Pensacola and Barrancas with 
garrisons of troops of the United States, who would 
defend the said fortresses, not from the lawful au- 
thority of Spain, but from being possessed and oc- 
cupied by hostile Indians, negroes and foreign em- 
issaries, enemies, from whence they might, as from 
places of safety, annoy and murder the people of the 
United States. . 
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The proceedings of gen. Jackson in the Seminole 
war are approved. The presideht of the United 
States has demanded of Spain the punishment of 
those officers for their misconduct; and he has fur- 
ther demanded of Spain a just and reasonable in- 
demnity to the United States for the heavy and ne- 
cessary expenses which they have been compelled 
to incur by the failure of Spain to perform her en- 

agements to restrain the Indians. These demands 
which the president of the United States has made 
of Spain, I (said mr. R.) believe'to be just, and such 
as he, on behalf of the United States, had, and has a 
right to make consistently with the honor and safe- 
ty of this nation. Mr. R. then observed that he 
would vote against the adoption of each of the pro- 
posed resolutions; and after expressing his gratt- 
tude for the attention given to him, said he would 
forbear to speak further on this subject, on which 
he had delivered his opinions bottomed on the su. 
preme paramount law of nature and the treaties 
made by and between the United States and the 
other parties thereto. 


Abstract of Laws, &c. 

ACTS PASSED, AND FREATIES RATIFIED, | 

Al THE LATE SESSION OF CONGRESS. 
FROM THK NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 








| 2, An act making appropriations for the: milita- 
ry service of the United Siates for the year 1819. 
(House, 15th Feb. 1819.) Wr eee | 

[For pay, subsistence, forage, clothing; Bounties, 
hospital department, quarter-master’s and ordnance 
departments, fortifications, armories, arsenals, half- 
pay and invalid pensions, revolutionary pensioners, 
Indian department, &c. &c.) i. ol 

3. Anact making appropriations for the support 
of the Navy of the United States for the year 1819. 
(House, 16th Feb. 1819.) eas 

(For pay, subsistence, medicives, hospital stores, 
repairs of vessels and navy yards, medals and swords; 
and marine corps.}| sy. ) : 

4. An act making apodropriations. for the support 
wee for the year 1819. [ House; 3d March, 
1819 | 

[This is the usnal annual appropriation for de- 
fraying the expenses of the civil list. ] 

5. An act making appropriations for the public 
buildings, for the purchase of a lot of land, and fur- 
nishing a supply of water for the use of certain 
public buildings. [House, 3d March, 1819.] 

[ For finishing the wings of the Capitol, the centre 
building, gates, iron railing, &c. of the Presi- 
dent’s house; enlarging offices west of Presiient’s 
house; pipes for supplying executive offices witii 
water; to be expended wader the President’s direc. 





Authentic List of the Acts, Resolutions, and Treaties 
passed, approved, and ratified, during the second | 
session of the fifteenth Congress, which commenced | 
on the 16th of November, 1818, and ended on the 
3d March 1819; together with an accurate Abstract | 
of the Laws of that session, alphabetically arranged| 
under he.:ds corresponding with the subjects to whch | 
they relate. The date of app oval, and the branch 
of the Legislature in which each act originated, are 
also added. 

ACCOUNTS. 

1. An act supplementary to the act, entitled “An 
act to provide for the prompt settlement of public 
accounts.” [House, 24th Feb. 1819.] 

[The 2d Auaitor to receive unsettled accounts of 
Indian affairs, excep: those of Indian trade, examine 
them, certify the balance, and transmit accounts, 
vouchers, &c. to the 2d Comptroller, for his deci 
sion. The President may assign these accounts to 
the 3i Auditor. The Treasurer to disburse moneys | 
for Indian department; except Indian trade, by war- | 
rants from the Treasury. Warrants to be drawn by | 
the Secretary of War, countersigned, &c. ] 

ALABAMA. 

1. An act to enable the people of the Alabania: 
territory to form a constitution and state govern 
ment, and for the admission of such state into the 
Union, on an equal footing with the original states. 
(Senate, 2d March, 1819.] 

_{This act contains, in general, the same provi- | 
Sions as preceding acts in like cases. Elections are 
to be holden on Monday and Tuesday, in May, 1819, 
and the convention is to meet at Huntsville, on the 
firs6 Monday of July following, to frame a €onstitt- | 
tion, Waste lands are to be at the sole disposat of | 
the United States. 1,620 acres of land are granted 
for a seat of government, in lieu of a section formed: | 
ly granted; and the state is to be entitled to one| 
representative in Congress until the next cemsus. } ! 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

1. An act making « partial appropriation for the! 
military service of the United States, for the year | 
1819, ind to make good a deficit. in tlie appropria- | 
tion for holding treaties with the Indians. 
161) Dec, 1518 ] ) 





\ 











(200,000 dollars for subsistence; 50,000 dollars! compelled to make oath. 


or holding 
Ser. to Vou. XV. 


tion. ] 

6 An act making appropriations to carry into ef: 
fect treaties concluded with several Indian tribes 
therein mentioned. (Senate, 3d March, 1819. 

(The appropriations made by this act, are in pur- 
suance of Indixun treaties, ratified during the second 
session of the fifteenth Congress, with the excep- 
tion of appropri«tions in virtue of the treaty of Fort 
Wiikinson, of 16th June, 1802, with the Creeks, and 
of the treaty ofthe Creek Ayenty, of the 22d danti- 
ary, 1828, likewise with the Creeks. This act also 


‘provides for the appointment of af agent, to reside 


among the Wyandots, and one among the Shawa- 
nees, each to receive 1,200 dollars per annum. ] 
ARKANSAW. 

1. An act establishing a separate territorial go- 
vernment in the southern part of the territory of 
Missouri. [House, 2d March; 1819} - 

[Part of the Missouri territory, after 4th July, 
1819, to forma separate territory; to-be called Ar- 
kansaw. A governor, secretary, arid judges. Le- 
gislative power to be exercised by the governor and 
judges until the organization of the general assein- 
bly. Military bounty lands exempt from taxes for 
iiwee years from date of patents. When the people 
hwve a right to elect members of their house of fe- 


| preseittatives, they have the right to elect a@ dele- 


gate to congress. Laws of Missouri, not inconsis- 

tent, in force. Arkansaw the seat of governmient.} 
ARMY. 3 

I. An act to regulate the pay of the army when 


‘employed on fatigue duty. (Senate, 2d March, 


1819.] ; 

{15 cents, and an extra gill of whiskey, per day, 
to’ non-commissioned officers and privates, whien 
employed, not less than ten days, on fortifications, 
&e. : 
4 BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. An ict to enforce those provisions of thé act, 
entitled “An act to incorporate the subscribers to 
the Bank of the United S:ates,” which relate to the 
right of voting for directors, and for other purposes. 


[House,} [House, 3d March, 1819 ] 


[Persons offering more than thirty votes, may be 
Any judge of elections 


reaties.]. ) may. administer the oath in hig discretion, or at the 
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‘taken before a notary public, judge, or justice ot 
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‘ giving money, bribe, present, or reward, &c. to pro- 


‘ Department of War. 


pay them. 


‘tars 50 cents quarterly: the funds are to be depo- 
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instance of a s.ockholder. No person allowed to 
vote as proxy, &c. without a power, with an oath, en- 
dorsed, and filed in the bank. The oath may be 


the peace, and must be certified. Judges of elec. 

tions, permitting persons to give more than thirty | 
votes without making oath, or suffering any person 
to vote as a proxy without a power, as prescribed, 
are to be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and sub- 
ject to fine or imprisonment. Persons wilfully and 
absolutely swearing falsely, subjeet to the pains and 
penalties of wilful and corrupt perjury. Persons 


cure the opinion, vote, or interest of the President 
or any director of the bank, in relation to the con- 
ceras of the bank, the person giving, and the Presi. 
dent and director accepting, the money, bribe, &c. 
to be fined and imprisoned, and forever disqualified 
to hold any office, &c.] 

CLERKS. 

1, An act to increase the number of Clerks in the 
(House, 5th Dec 1818. ] 

{The Secretary of War authorized to employ 12 
additional clerks. 12,000 dollars appropriated to 
Act in force for a year.] 

2, An act to incorporate the Provident Associa- 
tion of Clerks in the civil department of the govern- 
ment of the United States, in the district of Colum. 
bia. [House, 15th February, 1819 ] 

[This is an act to provide for the support and ad- 
vancement in society of the members of the fami- 
ties of deceased clerks. Each associate pays 2 dol- 


sited in bank; and on the death of a member of the 
society, his family receives a sum proportionate 
to the number of years he has been a member: in 
case of no family, persons may be adopted bya 
clerk. The debts are not to exceed the value of 
property; the society is prohibited from banking; 
and the charter is limited to the 31 of March, 1834 ] 
COASTING TRADE. 

1. An act supplementary to the acts concerning 
the Coasting Trade. [Senate, 2d March, 1819 } 

{The sea coast and navigable rivers of the United 
States divided into two great districts. Licensed 
vessels, of 20 tons and upwards, may carry on trade 
between the districts within the great districts, and 
between a state in one, and am adjoining state in 
another great aistrict,&c, ‘Prade between cistricts 
not included, &c. to be carried on as already pro- 
vided: Ist district, from the eastern limits of the 
United States to the southern limits of Georgi; 
2d. from the Perdide to the western limits of the 
United States. This act goes into effect on the Ist 
July, 1819. ] 

CONGRESS. 
1. An act to provide for the removal of the Li- 


: COINS, FOREIGN. 

1. An act to continue in force an act Pp ce 
the currency, within the United States, of the gol 
coins of Great Britain, France, Portugal, and 
Spain, and the crowns of France, and five franc 
pieces. [Senate, Sd March, 1819. ] ) 

[The Ist section of this act regulates the curren- 
cy of foreign goid coins, to wit: of Great Britain, 
present standard, 100 cents for 27 grains, or 88 
cents 8-9ths; of France, 100 cents for 27 1-2 grains, 
or 87 1 4 cents per pennyweight; of Spain, 100 cents 
for 28 1 2 grains, or 84 cents per pennyweight, un- 
til lst November, 4819, when foreign gold coins 
cease to be a legal tender. The 2d section, contin- 
ues so much of the act of 29th April, 1816, as re- 
lates to foreign silver coins, in force until 29th 
April, 1821. ] 

COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 

I. An act to protect the commerce of the United 
States, and punish the crime of piracy. [Senate, 5d 
March, 1819. 

[The president authorized to employ the public 
armed vessels to protect merchant vessels and their 
crews from piratical aggressions, and to instruct 
their commanders to take and send into port armed 
vessels, &c which have attempted or committed 
piratical aggression, &c. upon any vessel, and to 
retake vessels of the United States unlawfully cap- 
tured. Merchant vessels of the United States, own- 
ed wholly or in part by a citizen, may defend 
against aggression, &c. by any armed vessel other 
than a public armed vessel of a nation in amity; may 
capture the offending vessel and retake vessels of 
the United States, &c. Vessels or boats, from 
which piratical aggression, &c. has been first at- 
tempted or made, when taken and brought into port, 
may be condemned to the use of the United States 
and the captors, &c. Persons committing the crime 
of piracy on the high seas, if brought into, or found 
in, the United States, to be punished with death. 
This act in force until the end of the next session 
of congress. } ; 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

1. An act to authorize the president and mana- 
gers of the Rockville and Washington Turnpike 
| Road Company, of the state of Maryland, to ex- 
tend and make their Turnpike Road to or from the 
boundary of the city of Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, trough the said District, to 
the line thereof. [House, 15th February, 1819. | 

[The powers aad obligations of the company of 
the Columbia Turnpike Roads, transferred to the 
Rockville and Washingion ‘Turnpike Road Com- 
pany: the former to file a written release. The 
corporation of Washington may purchase out the 
road, on paying the capital and six per cent. ] 

2. An act to incorporate the Medical Society of 





brary of conyress to the north wing of the capitol. 
Fsenate, 3d Dec. 1818. ] 

[Suitable apartments to be fitted up; and 2,000 
dollars further appropriated for books. ] 

2. Resolution directing the manner in which 
the printing of congress shall be executed, fixing 
the prices thereof, and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a printer or printers. [Senate, 3d March, 
1819. } 

(This act changes the mode of providing for the 
execution of (he printing for congress, from a con. 
tract, Which bas heretofore previiled, to an election 
by the senate and heuse, respectively. They may 
chuse the same or cifferent printers; and if the 
work is not executed promptly, others may be em. 
ployed; if these latter chsrge more than the fixes 


the District of Columbia. [House, 16th February, 


| 1819 ] 


[Property of the Society limited to 6,000 dollars 
per annum. Four stated meetings yearly A 
board of examiners. License necessary to prac- 
tice. Fifty dollars penalty for practising wiihout 
license or diploma. Practising physicians resident 
in the states, and regular physicians, sent for, may 
practice. | 

3. An act supplementary to the act, enutied ©An 











ac! further to amend the chaier of the City of 
Washir.gton.” [Sen te, 20th Feb 1519 ] 


(Lots sold for taxes may be reaceme.. within two 


years on payment of purchase money and I per 
cent. If the purchasei cannot be found, or refuses 
to accept, the redemption movey msy be paid to 
the clerk of the county cour: 
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officer charged with selling real estate for taxes, 
to report in writing, to the clerk within ten days: 
clerk to record the report: vested rights not af- 
fected. ! 

4, An'‘act to incorporate a Company to build a 
Bridge over the Eastern Branch of Potomac, be- 
tween E!:venth and Tweifih streets east, in the 
City of Washington.’ (House, 24:h Feb. 1819.) | 

(Navy-Yard (draw) Bridge Company. Capital 
25,000 dollars, in shares of 100edollars each. Uni 
ted States’ property and troops, and militia, free 
from toll. The bridge must be built by Ist Octo- 
ber, 18°2 ]} 

5, An act supplementary to the act entitled ‘An 
act to authorize and empower the President anu 
Managers of the Washinton Turnpike Company 
of the state of Maryland, when organized, io ex- 
tend and make their turnpike road to or from 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, through 
the said District, to the line thereof. [House, 3u 
March, 1819 ] 

fA supplementary act of the state of Maryland, 
passed in 1818, declared in force within the District 
of Columbia. | 

6. An act authorizing the purchase of fire en- 
gines, and for the safe-keeping of the same. [Senate, 
3d March, 1819. ]} 

(The President to cause to be purchased two 
fire engines of the first class, with copper suction 
pipes, and 69 feet of rivet leathern hose, for the 
protection of the publi¢ ‘and other buildings 1 
Washington. Houses to be built tor safe keeping 
them: one on the Capitol Hill, the other near the 
President’s House. 4 500 .ioilars appropriated.] 

DOCUMENTS 

1. Resolution authorizing the transmission of 
certain documents free of postage. [House, Sth 
Dec. 181% ] 

[Documents communicated by the President or 
heids of departments, and printed, to be franked by 
m-mbers of Congress, Secretary of the Senate, and 

Clerk of the House. | 

2. Resolution for the distribution of Seyberts 
Statistical Annals, and directing Pitkin’s Commer 
cial Statistics to be deposited in the Library. [House, 
23d January, 1819.] 

[Seybert’s to be given to members of Congress, 
President ind Vice President, heads of departments 
colleges, executives of states and territories: the 
remainder, with Pitkin’s, to the Library.] 

3. Resolution authorizing the transmission of the 
documents accompanying the report of the commit- 
tee to examine into the proceedings of the Bank 
of the United [S'ates] free of postage. [House, 
15th Fev. 1819 ] 

[Members of Congress, Secretary of the Senate, 
and Clerk of the House, authorized to frank them.] 
DRAWBACK, &c. 

1. An act providing additional penalties for false 
entries for the benefit of drawback, or bounty on 
exportation. [House, 20th Feb 1819.] 

[A sum equal io the value of the articles, forfeit- 
ed by persons making false en'ry for benefit of draw- 
back of bounty, in addition to former penalties. ] 

DUTIES. 

1. An act in addition to ‘An act concerning ton- 
nage and discriminating duties in certain cases.” 
[Senate, 3d March, 1819.] 

{1 he act of 20th April, 1818, concerning tonnage 
and discriminating duties in certain cases, extenc- 
ed to the vessels of Prussia, Hamburg, and Bremen. 
rhe act of Sd of March, 1815, respecting discrimi 
nating duties, the act of 20th April, 1818, and 


= 


2. An act to regulate the duties on certain wines 
[ House, $d March, 1819 ] | 
[On wines not enumerated in the act to regulate 
the duties on imports and tonnage, of the 27th 
April, 1816, when imported in bottles or cases, 30 
cents per galion, and when. imported otherwise 
than in bottles or cas’s, 15 cents per gallon; in lieu 
of duties now levied, which are to cease after 30th 
June, 1819. Addition of 10 per cent. to the rates 
specified upon importations in vessels not of the 
United States. Additional duty not to affect im- 
portations otherwise suthorized by treaty or acts of 
congress. Drawback of the duties imposed on ex- 
portation. Wines deposited as directed by act of 
20th April, 1818, niay be transported coastwise, 
from the public wurehouses in one district, to 
those in another district without loss or debenture.] 

FISHERIES. 
1. An act in addition to, and alteration of, an act, 
entitled “An act laying a duty on imported salt, 
granting a bounty on pickled fish exported, and al- 
lowances to certain vessels employed in the fishe- 
ries.” (House, 3d March, 1819.] 
[On boats qualified for the Bank and other Cod 
fisheries, actually employed four months at sea, &c. 
if more than five, and not exceeding 30, tons, 3 dol- 
lars and 50 cents for every ton; if above 80 tons, 4 
dollars; if above 30 tons, crew not less than 10, ac- 
tually employed at sea three and a half, and not less 
than four months, 3 dollars and 50 cents. Allow- 
ance on one vessel, for one season, not to exceed 
360 dollars. ] 

FLORIDA. 

1. An act to authorize the president of the Uni- 
ted States to take possession of East and West 
Florida, and establish a temporary government 
therein. [House, Sd March, 1819. ] 

[The president authorized to take possession, 
agreeably to the treaty of 22d Feb. 1819, and he 
may, for that purpose, employ any part of the na- 
vy, army, and militia. Until. congress otherwise 
provide, the territory to be governed, for the pre- 
servation of the rights of the inhabitants, as the 
President may direct. Revenue laws, and laws 
‘zainst the importation of persons of color;sto be 
tu force. Tue president may appoint officers to 
enforce the laws. 20,000 dollars appropriated. 
This act effective upon exchange of ratifications of 
the treaty, and when the king of Spain is ready to 
surrender the territory.] 

ILLINOIS. 
1. Resolution declaring the admission of the 
state of [llinois into the Union. [Hvouse, 3d Dec. 
18153. ] 

[Admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original states. } 

2. An act granting a donation of land to the 
state of Illinois, for the seat of government of said 
state. [Senate, Sd March, 1819.] 

[ Four sections, or contiguous quarter sections 
and fractions, not exceeding four sections, to be 
selected as provided by the 30th section of the 
schedule to the Jilinois constitution, before the pub- 
lic sale of adjoining lands. ] 

INDIANA. 

1. An act respecting the location of certain sec- 
Lions of lands to be granted for the seat of govern- 
ment in the state of Indiana. [Senate, 3d March, 
1819.] 

[Instead of four sections, &e. any contiguous 
quarter sections, fractions, &c: not to exceed four 
entire sections, may be located under direction of 
the legislature. Locations to be made prior to the 





this act, to cease on Ist Jan. 1924.) 


public sales of adjoining lands. | 
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| INDIANS. 

1. Anact to continue in force, for a further term, 

the act, entitled “An act for establishing trading 
houses with the Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses.” [Senate, 3d March, 1819.] ; 
' [The act of the 24 March, 1811, continued until 
Is' March, 1820. The president may transfer In- 
dian agents; and, with the consent of the senate, 
inay appoint an Indian agent for Upper Missouri, 
with asalary of 18V0 dollars.] 

2. An act miking provision for the civilization of 


[S-nate, 3d March, 1819 ] 

[The president authorized to employ capable 
persons, of good moral character, to instruct Indian 
tribes'adjoining the fronvier, in agriculture, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, &. Yearly sum of 10,900 
dollars appropriated. Account of expenditure and 
proceeds, to be annually laid before congress. ] 

: ’ JUDICIARY. 
1. An act concerning the western district court: 


9th March, 1818, extended to 4th March, and Ist 
October, 1821] - 
3. An act further to suspend, for a limited time, 
the sale or forfeiture of lands for failure in complet- 
ing the payment thereon. [Senate, 3d March, 1819.] 
[Suspended until 31st March, 1820, in favor of 
purchasers at any of the land offices; but not to any 
one purchaser for more than 640 acres. ] 
4. An act explanatory of the act entitled “An act 
for the final adjustment of land titles in the state of 
Louisiana and territory of Missouri.” [House, 3d 
March, 1819 ] oe 3 
[The provisions of the 5th section of the act ex- 
plained, to extend to the citizens of Howard coun- 
ty, in Missouri. The right of pre-emption given b 
those provisions, &c. not to affect any right deriver 
from the United States by purchase. Pre-emption 
to settlers on lands reserved for schools, &c.] | 
5. An act providing for the correction of errors 
in making entries of land at the land offices. [Se- 
nate, 3d March, 1819 ] ys 
[Purchasers at private sale, making entries of 





of Pennsvivania. [House, 16th Dec. 1818.] 
[This is an act to prevent the discontinuance or’ 


tracts different from what they intended, to mike 


abatement of suits in the court, on account of its applicatioa to the register of the land office; and if 
hot having been holden on the first Monday in June, the error arose from incorrect or obliterated marks, 
1818; and the business of the court is to proceed, &c. the register and receiver to report the case to 
as provided ‘by the act of the 20th of April, 1818, the Secretary of the Treasury, who may allow the 


as tf the court had been holden on the first Monday 
of June, in that year. | 

2. An act to establish a judicial district in Vir- 
ginia, west of the Alleghany Mountain. _[House, 
4th February, 1819.] 


[A district court, of one judge, and six sessions | 


ainaally; jurisdiction the same as a circuit court, 
except appeals’ and writs ‘of errors. Writs of er- 
ror tw the supreme court. 
marshal; the two latter‘to receive 200 dolls. yearly, 


besides ‘fees. Judge’s salary, 1690 dollars per an- 


num | ; 
3. An act to extend the jurisdiction of the cir- 


cuit courts of the United States, to cases arising 
tmder the law relating to patents. [Senate, loth 
ae LS i 

[The circuit courts to have original cognizance, 
in equity and at law, in controversies respecting the 
right toinventions and'writings. A writ of error or 


A clerk, attorney, and’ 


entry to be withdrawn, and money to be applied to 
other purchases. ] 
| 6, An act for adjusting the claims to land, and 
establishing land offices, # the districts east of the 
Island of New Orleans. [Senate, $1 March, 1819} 
[‘Uhis act confirms sundry claims to land founded 
on. Spanish and British grants, as reported to the 
‘Secretary of the Treasury by the commissioners 
from ‘the districts east and west of Pearl river; se- 
cures pre-emption rights to certain settlers; pro- 
vides for the establishment of a land office at St. 
| Helena court-house and one at Jackson court-house, 
and for the appointment of a register and receiver 
for each, and of a principal deputy surveyor of lands 
_in said districts, with a salary of 500 dollars and 
,fees. It provides also for the adjustment of other 
‘land claims.] ‘~ ak 
| 7. An act to designate the boundaries of districts, 
and establish land offices, for the disposal of the 


appeal lies to the supreme court, as in other judg. public lands not heretofore offered for sale in the 


anents and deécrees.] 

4. An act to provide for the due execution of 
the laws of the United States within the state of 
Wlinois. [Senate, 3d March, ‘1819. } 

This uct declares the laws of the United States, 
not inapplicable, in force in IHlinois; creates that 
state a district, with’ a district court of one 
judge, and two sessions annually. Judge’s salary 


1000 dollars yearly. A clerk, attorney, and mar-! 


shal; the two latter officers to receive 200 doilars 
per annum each, for all extra services.] 
: LANDS. 

1. Anact authorizing the’President of the United 
States to purchase the lands reserved by the’ act of 
¢he Sd of March, 1817, to certain chiefs, warriors, 
or other Indians, of the Creek nation. [Senate, 20th 
Fe», 1819.]} . ‘ , 
' [The President may purchase any tract of land 
reserved; by act of Sd Murch, 1817, to Bidtans of the 
Creek nation;:and the lands thus acquired are to be 
vtfeved:for sale. }* ers : 
9. An act allowing further time to complete the 
jssding and ‘locating “of military land warrants. 
{House, 24th February, 1819.] : 
of Militaty bounty land warrants may be issued un- 


‘States of Ohio and Indiana.’ [Senate, 3d March, 
1819.) ea 

Districts formed, and land offices established, at 
Piqua, Delaware, for the’ sale‘of unappropriated 
‘lands -in Ohio; and for the same purpose in India- 
ina, at Brookville and Terra Haute.’ Certain public 
lands are attached to the district of Jeffersonville. 
The President may remove the Land ‘Office at Jef- 
fersonville to a central place. “When‘a sufficient 
quantity of the lands have been surveyed, the Presi- 
‘dent may appoint Registers’ and Receivers for each 
of thé offices. The President may remove any of 
the Land Oifices established by this act to a suitable 
place within the district. ‘The same provisions for 
the sale of the lands, and with respect to reserva- 
tions, as in other similar cases.] ~ 

LIGH £-HOUSES, BEACONS, & BUOYS. 

1. An act to duthorize tie building, erect.ng, and 
placing light-houses, beacons, und buoys, on places 
designated in Boston, Buzzard, and Chesapeske 
Bays, Lakes Onturio and Erie, and for other purpo- 
ses. [{House,’3d March, 1819.] 

[(Uius act contains various minute provisions 
and appropriations of money, for establishing and 
improving’ the means of securing navigation slong 








<i) 40hsMarch, 1824; and the time limited for is- 
“wing and locating military land warrants, by acto} 
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sre sea-bourd and water courses of the United § 
States. ] ‘ 5 
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MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

1. An act authorizing tue election of a Delegate |t 
from the Michigan Territory to the Congress of 
the Un.ted States, axd extending the right of suf- 
frage to the citizens of said territory. [House, 16th 
Feb. 1819.] 

[Specifies the qualifications of the electors. The 
Governor to certify the election of the Deicgate, and 
his certificate entitles the Delegate to his seat in the, 

House of Representatives. ] 
MISSISSIPPI. 

1. An act providing fora grant of land for the 
Sextof Government in the st.te of M.ssissippi, ana 
for the support of a seminary of learning within the 
saiuistate. (Senate, 2Uin February, 1819.] 

[Two sections, in one entire tract, for a seat of 
government, and anotuer townsnaip for the support 
of a seminary of learning, to be located by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This grant is in liew of 
a township reserved by act of 3d March, 1815, 
which is to he sold.] 

NAVY. 

1. Resolution declaring the manner in which the 
vessels composing the Navy of the United States 
shall pe named. (House, 34 Murch, 1819 ] 

[To be nameu by the Secretary of the Navy, un- 
der the direction of the President—first class, after 
the tates of the Union—second cis, after the ri 
vers—third class, after the principal cities and 
towns. No two vessels to bear the same name.] 

PENSIONS AND PENSIONERS. 

1. An act extending the term of half pay pen.- | 
sions to the widows and children of certain offi- 
cers, seamen, and mzrines, who died in the public 
service. [House, 3d March, 1819.] 

[Five years’ additional half-pay to them.] 

2. An act regulating the payments to invalid pen- 
sioners. [House, 3d Merch, 1818.] 





[House, 28th Dec. 1818.] 


therein mentioned. 


Stark. 


just terms. ] 


of Louisiana, and Louisville, in the state of Ken- 


ucky. [House, 2d March, 1819.] 
[Not exceeding four years in any one contract. 


‘The whole expense not to exceed that of trans- 
mitting by land.] 


POST ROADS 
1. An act to alter and establish certain post 


roads, [House, 3d March, 1819.] 


(This is the usual annual act respecting post 


roads. ] 


PRIVATE ACTS. 
1. An act for the relief of William Barton. 


Allowed to withdraw his entry, &c. and the mo- 


ney paid on it to be placed to his credit on any 
other purchase in Vincennes district; provided the 
numbers in the first purchase had been effaced, &c.} 


2. An act granting to Mehitable Cole the lands 
[House, 28th Nec. 1818.] 
[Secretary of War to issue a land warrant to her, 


for lands in right of Jacob Fairfield. J 


3. An aet for the relief of major general John 
[House, 28th Dec. 1818.] : 
(Sixty dollars a month pension to him from 16th 


August 1817.] 


4 -An act for the relief of William B.. Lewis. 


[House, 8th Jan, 1819] 


{His accounts to be settled on reasonable and 


5. An act for the relief of the legal Representa- 


tives of Alexander Montgomery, deceased. [House, 


8th Jan. 1819.] . 
. [Evidence to be further examined in their claims 
under Spanish grants.] 

6. Anact for the relief of Doctor Mottrom Ball. 
[House, 19th Jan. 1819.] 

[One thousand four hundred dollars to be paid to 


him, for the destruction of his building on Old 


[In applications for payment of pensions, the affi-| Courthouse Point.] 


davit of two surgeons or physicians, whose credibi- | 


7. Anact for the relief of Frederick Brown. 


lity, as such, must be certified by the magistrate |[House, 19:h Jan. 1819.] 


before whom the «affidavit is made, stating the con- | 


[His accounts to be settled on just and equitable 


tinuance and rate of disability, to accompany ap | principles; if no misconduct.] 


plication for payment after 4th March, 1819, and} 


8. An act for the’relief of Sampson S. King. 


every two years thereafter. Affidavit not necessa- |[House. 4th Feb. 1819.] 


ry in case of total disability; and this act not to ex- 
tend to iavarids under act of L8ia Marca, 1318.] 

3. An uct to au horize the Secretary of War to 
appoint an additional Agent for paying pensioners | 
of the United States, in the state of Tennessee. 
{House, 3d March, 1819. ] 

An Agent for paying pensioners in East Tennes- | 
see. | 

4 An act concerning invalid pensioners. [House, | 
od Marci, 1819 } 

[Viis is the usual act, passed every year, au- | 
thorizing the Secretary of War to place the persons 
named in it on the pension list.] 

3. An act concerning the allowance of pensions 
upon a relinquishment of bounty lands. [{House, | 
3d March, 1819 ] 

[The secona section of the act of 16th April, 
1516, and so much of the act to amend the same, 
of 3. March 1817, as relates to the subject of that 
seciion, continued until 3d March, 1822. No pen- 
sion to be granted under those acts, after the 
16th of April, 1819, unless one of the children be 
under the age of 16 at the time of relinquishing 
the bounty land; and the pension to commence at 





[His accounts to be settled on equitable princi- 
ples; if no misconduct. } 

9. An act authorizing a distribution of a sum of 
money among the representatives of commodore 


'Edward Preble, and the officers and crew of the 


brig Syren. [House. 4th Feb, 1819.] 

[Two thousand five hundred dollars, their pro- 
poriion of prize money in the case of the brig Trans- 
fer.] 

10. An act for the relief of Samuel H. Harper. 
[House. 4th Feb. 1819 ] 

[Five hundred dollars to be paid to him, for 
bringing to Washington a record of land decisions. ] 

11. An act for the relief of Thomas B. Farish. 
fHouse. 4th Feb. 1819.] 


to be paid to him.] 
12. An act for the relief of Samuel F. Hooker. 
|[House. 15th Feb. 1819 ] 
| {To be paid 785 dollars.] 
13. An act for the relief of Daniel Renner and 
Nathaniel H. Heath. [House. 16th Feb. 1819.] 
[Their claim to be setiled: not to exceed 19,803 
‘dollars 60 cents. | 





the date of relinguishment.] 
POST OFFICE. 
1. An act authorizing the postmaster general to 
contrsct, as in other Cases, for carrying the mail 
wn steam-Doats, between New Oricans, in the state 


t4, An act for the relief of Benjamin Pool. 
‘[House. 20th Feb. 1819 ] 


| 





[One hundred and forty-nine dollars sixty cents ~ 


| [he amount of a judgment recovered against | 
hun, fro-a an erroneous assessinent, to be repaid to | 


Ihim.] 
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15 An act for the relief of Adam Kinsly, Tho- 
mas French, and Charles S. Leonard. [House. 20th 


Feb. 1819.] 


[To be paid such sum of money as will make 
their contract price, for furnishing arms, equal to 


tha! paid to others.] 
16 An act for the relief of Henry Davis. [House. 
<0\') Feb, 1819 J 

{To be paid 47 dollars 70 cents.] 

17. Anact for the relief of John Clark. [Senate. 
20th Feb. 1818.] 

{The secretary of war to issue a land warrant to 
him for 858 acres.] 

18. An act directing the payment of certain bills 
drawn by general Armstrong in favor of William 
Morgan. [House. 20th Feb. 1819.] 

[Five thousand two hundred and nine dollars 21 
cents to be paid to Thomas Griffin, administrator 
of William Morgan, upon his giving bond with 
sureties. ] 

19. An act for the relief of Thomas Hall Jervey. 
[House. 24th Feb. 1819 ] 

[Half the amount of the proceeds of the sale of 
the schooner Lovely Cordelia, &c. to be paid him. ] 

20 An act concerning the heirs and legatees of 
Thomas Turner, deceased [House. 24th Feb. 
1819.] 

[His executors to be pid 1,500 dollars for his 
services in settling accounts respecting the navy 
pension fund. ] 

21. An act for the relief of Kenzie and Forsyth. 
{House. 24th Fb. 1819.] 

[Their account, for three mulés and ten horses 
lost at Chicago, to be settled.] 

22. An act making provision for the claim of M. 
Poriey. [House. 24th Feb. 1819 ] 

[His claim, as secretary and aid to general La 
Fayette, during the revolutionary war, allowed. | 

23. An act making provision for the claim of M. 
de Vienne. [House. 24th Feb. 1819 ] 

{His claim, for seven month’s service during the 
revolitionary war, allowedd.] 

24. An act confirming the claim of Alexander 
Macomb to a tract of land in the territory of Mi- 
chigan. [Senate. 2d March, 1819.] 

[His right to Stony Island confirme?.] 

25. An act for the relief John B. Timberlake. 
{House. 2d Merch, 1819.] 

To be allowed acredit of 3084 dolls. 33 cents.] 

§ Anacttoauthorize Witiiam Prout to institute 
a bill in equity before the circuit court of the dis- 
trict of Coiumbia, against the commissioner of the 
pitblic buildings, and to direct a defence therein. 
{Senate. 2d March, 1819.] 

[To try his claim for 1 816 dolls. 66 cents, with 
interest, for lands reserved for a marine hospital. 
Attorney of the district to appear and defend in 
behalf of the United States. ] 

27. An act for the relief of Phebe Stuart. [ffouse. 
3d March, 1819.] 

[She is to be placed on the pension list as the 
widow of a militia man who died in service. ] 

28. An act for the relief of John Rice Jones. 
[Senate. 3d March, 1819.] 

[His accounts to be settled as interpreter and 
trins!ator to the board of commissioners in the land 


‘ 


\ P 
[The secretary of war authorized to revise and 
setile his accounts.] 


31. An act for the relief of Aquila Giles. [Senate. 
3d March, 1819.] 

[His account, in relation to a warrant issued for 
ce agape of his pay as major in 1782, to be set- 
tied, 

32. An act for the relief of Robert McCalla and 
Matthew H. Jouett. [House. 3d March, 1819.] 

[Their accounts to be settled on principles of 
equity and justice; ifno misconduct. ] 

33. An act for the relief of Henry Batman. 
[House. 2d March, 1819 ] 

{A patent to be granted to him on the final set- 
tlement certificate returned to the general land 
office. ] 

34. An act for the relief of Harold Smyth. 
(House. 3d March, 1819 ] 

[Hs accounts to be settled on principles of equity 
and jrstice.] 

35. An act for the relief of Daniel Moss. [House. 
3d March, 1819.] 

[A military warrant to issue to him for 100 acres 
of land, in lieu of one lost.] 

56. An act for the relief of B. and P. Jourdan, 
brothers. [Sena‘-. Sd March, 1819.] 

[Their accounts to be settled, for not exceeding 
28.000 d:}lars.] 

37. An act for the relief of George M. Brook 
anit’ Edmund P. Kennedy. [House. 3d March, 
1819 } 

_ [Their accounts to be settled on reasonable and 
just terms.] 

38. An act for the relief of Michael Hogan. [Se- 
nate. 3d March, 1819 ] 

[Not exceeding 1,100 dollars, to be paid to him 
for damages done to his house in Utica by a detach- 
ment of troops. ] 

38. An act for the relief of Rees Hill. 
3d March, 1819 ] 

[His account tor monies advanced for defraying 
expenses of the troops, with interest, to be settied.} 

40. An act for the relief of Hannah Ring and 
others, [House. 34 March, 1819.] 

_ [This is an act placing Jonathan Ring and others, 
insane persons, on the pension list, and authorizing 
receipts by the wife, son, or guardian, of the parties 
respectively. } 

41. An act for the relief of Joseph Wheaton. 
[House $d March, 1819 ] 

[His account to be settled on principles of equity 
and justice. ] ; 

42 An act for the relief of Isaac Minis and 
Others. [House. 3d Mrrch, 1819.] 

_ [Their accounts, for paymeni to the troops dur- 
ing the late war, to be settled on just and equitable 
terms. | 

43. An act for the relief of Patrick Callan. 
fHouse. 3d March, 1819.] 

[His xccounts to be settled on principles of jus- 
tice and equity.] 

44. An act for the relief of Nathan G. Birdscye 
and Daniel Booth. [Senate. 3d March, 1819.} 
(The marshal of the United Siates empowered 


[Senate. 


to release to them the right, title, and interest, of 





district of Kaskaskia, &c.] 
29. An act in behalf of the Connecticut Asylum | 


for teaching the deaf and dumb. [House. 5d March 
1819.} 


the United States, to certain lands and buildings 
in Derby, Connecticut. ] 


45. An act for the relief of James Orr. [House. 


3a March, 1819 ] 


(250 dollars to be paid to him, for the schooner 


[A township of land granted for its ben ‘fit.1 Telegraph, sunk for the defence of Baltimore. ] 

45. An «ct for the relief of Robert Kid, Seth 
Webher, aud Thomas Page. 
1819 ] 


3U. Anact in addition to an act, supplementary | 
to an act, entitled “An act for the relief of Thomas | 
Wilson.” {[House. 3d March, 1819.]} 


[Uouse, Si March, 
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[Certain duties to be refunded to them by the 
collectors of Bos‘on and Philadelphia, they not 
being justly chargable.] 


47. An act for the relief of John McCausland. 
fHouse. 34 March, 1819.] 

(96 dollars to be paid to him or his legal re- 
presentative; the amount of a militia fine impro- 
perly assessed.] | 


SALARIES. 

1. An act to increase the salaries of certain offi- 
cers of government. [Senate, 20th Feb. 1819.] 

[To the secretaries of state, treasury, war and 
navy, 6,000 dollars each: Attorney general, 3,500: 
Postmaster general, 4,000: Chief justice, 5,000: 
each other judge of the supreme court, 4,500; and 
the two assistants to the postmaster general, each 
2,500.) 


SHIPS AND VESSELS. 

1. An act regulating passenger ships and vessels. 
fHouse. 2d March, 1819.] 
[150 dollars forfeit for every passenger over and 
above two for every five tons, custom house measure 
ment, exclusive of the usual complement of sea- 
men. If the number exceeds two for every five 


_ SURVEY OF THE COAST. 
1. Resolution -irecting a survey of certain parts 


of the coast of NorthCarolina. [Senate. 19th Jan. 
1819.] 


[The president to cause surveys to be made of 


the points of cape Hatteras, cape Lock-out, and 
cape Fear, with a view to the erection of light 
houses, &c. and to cause the latitude and longitude 
of those capes, &c. to be ascertained. Results to 
be reported to congress. ] 


TREASURY NOTES. 

1. An act to authorize the payment, in certain 
cases, on account of treasury notes which have been 
lost or destroyed. {House. 4th Feb. 1819. ] 

[Oa proof of the loss of a treasury note, the 
secretary of the treasury, upon bond, &c. to pay 
the amount due; and, on proof of loss, &c. of any 
certificate of Mississippi stock, may issue a new 
certificate, on compliance with treasury rules. | 


TREATIES, EUROPEAN. 
1. Convention of indemnification with Spain. 
Madri¢, 1i:h August, 1802. Ratified 9th Jan. 1804. 
By the king of Spain on the 9th July, 1818. [This 
treaty is understood to have been annulled by the 




















tons, by twenty, the vessel is forfeited. Sixty gal-|‘ 


lons of water, one hundred pounds of salted pro- 
visions, one gallon of vinegar, and one hundred 
. pounds of wholesome ship bread, for every passen. 
ger to Europe; and in like proportion for shorter 
or longer voyages. If short allowance, the master 
and owner, severaily, to pay three dollars a day to 
every passenger, &c. A list of passengers from a 
foreign port to be delivered to the collector, who 
is to return copies to the secretary of state, by 
whom statements are to be laid before congress 
every session. } 


SLAVE TRADE. 

1. An act in addition to the acts prohibiting the 
slave trade. [House. 3d March, 1819°] 
[The president may employ the armed vessels of 
the United States to cruise on the American coast 
or coast of Africa, to enforce the acts of congress 
prohibiting the slave trade. Vessels employed, 
contrary to law, in the traffic of slaves, may be 
seized by the armed vessels and brought into port. 
The proceeds to be equally divided between the 
United States and the captors, whether by an armed 
vessel or revenue cutter. The captors to safe keep 
and deliver the negroes &c. to the marshal, &c. 
transmitting a descriptive list to the president; and 
the commanders are to apprehend every person 
found on board the offending vessels, being officers 
and crew, and deliver them over to the civil au: 
thority. The president to make regulations for 
the safe keeping, support, and removal out of the 
United States, of the negroes, &c. delivered and 
brought within their jurisdiction, and may appoint 
agents on the coast of Africa to receive negroes, 
&c. A bounty of twenty-five dollars to the officers 
and crews of commissioned vessels and revenue 
cutters, for every negro, &c. delivered to the mar- 
shal, &c. Prosecutious by information against per- 
sons holding negroes, &c. unlawfully introduced. 
Fifty dollars to informant for each negro, &c. thus 
delivered to the marshal from the unlawful holder, 
by judgment of the court, besides the usual penal- 
tics. Vessels captured to be brought for adjudica- 
tion into some of the ports of the state or territory 
to which they belong, if that can be ascertained, 
otherwise into the most convenient port. Not 
exceeding 100,000. dollars appropriated to carry 


Oct. 1818. 
R: gent on the 2d Nov. 1818. 


reaty of Washington, of 22d Feb. 1819 ] 
2. Treaty with Sweden. Stockholm, 4th Sept. 


1816. Ratified on the 27th May, 1818. By the 
king of Sweden onthe 24th July, 1818. 


3. Convention with Great Britain. London, 20th 
Ratified 28th Jan. 1819. Bythe prince 


TREATIES, INDIAN. 
1. With the Wyandots, Senecas, Shawanees, 


Ottawas, Delawares, Pattawatimas, and Chippewas. 
Foot of the Rapids, &c. 29ih Sept. 1817. Ratified 
4th Jan. 1819. 


2: With the Wyandots, Senecas, Shawanees, and 
Ottawss. St. Mary’s, (Ohio,) 17th Sept. 1818. 
R:tified 4th Jan. 1819. 

5. With the Pattawatimas. St. Mary’s, (Ohio,) 


2d Oct. 1818. Ritified 15th Jan. 1819. 


4. With the D-lawares. St. Mary’s, (Ohio,) 3d 
Oct. 1818. Ratified 15th Jan. 1819. 
5. With the Mixmis. St. M-ry’s, (Ohio,) 6th 
Oct. 1818. Ruiiified 15th Jan. 1819. 
6. With the Wvandots. St. M.ry’s, (Ohio,) 20th 
Sept. 1818 Ratified 7th Jan. 1819. 
7. With the Weas St. Mary’s, (Ohio, 
1818. Ratified 7th Jan. 1819. 
8. With the Peorias, Kaskaskias, Mitchigamias, 
Cabokias, and Tamarois. Edwardsville, 26th Sept. 
1818. Ratified 5th Jan. 1819. 
9 With the Quapaws. St. Louis, 24th Aug. 1818. 
Ratified 5th Jan. 1819. : 
10. With the Pawnee Marhsrs. St. Louis, 22d 
June, 1818. Ra.ified 5th Jan. 1819 
11. With the Pitivirate Noisy Pawnees. St. 
Louis, 19:h June, 1818. Ratified 7th Jan. 1819. 
12. With the Pawneerepublic St. Louis, 20th 
June, 1818, Ratified 7th Jan. 1819. 
13. Wi-h the Grand Pawnees. 
Jane, 1818. Ratified 7ih Jan. 1819, 
14. With te great and little Osages. St. Louis, 
25th Sept. 1818. Ratified 7th Jan. 1819, 
15. With the Ciickasaws. Treaty ground east 
of Old Town, 19th Oct. 1818. Ratified 7th Jan. 
1819. 
16. With the Cherokees. 
Feb. 1819. 


) 2d Oct. 


St. Louis, 18th 


Cc) = 


27th 


Washington, 
Ratified 10th March, 1819. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 
1. An act authorizing the sate of certain military 





the law into effect. ] 


sites. {House. 3d March, 1819.} 
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_{The secretary of war, under the direction of 
the president, to cause to be sold useless military 
sites, and make deeds. Jurisdiction of the United 
S‘ates to cease.] A 

2. An act to authorize the secretary of war to 
convey a lot or parcel of land, belonging to the 
United States, lying in Jefferson county, in the 
state of Virginia. {House. 3d March, 1819.] 

{Keep-Tryst furnace to be conveyed to John 
Peacher. } . ' 7 

mi 


% . 2 
i Education. 
Common schools in New York.—The superintend- 








‘ant of common schools in the state of New York, 


has made a very pleasing-report to the legislature 
at its present session. By it, it appears that in 402 
towns (or townships), 4,614 common schools are 
organized, under the act for their establishment, 
and that in 3844 of these schools, from which only 
particular district returns havebeen received, there 
have been taught in the last year 210,316 children. 
No returns had been received from 158 towns in 
the state, and many of those which were received 
were deficient. The superintendant estimates the 


‘common schools to amount to nearly 6000,-and the 


children taught therein at 250,000. 

The comparative views of the progress of these 
establishments is highly interesting—the increase 
of schools and scholars has been very rapid. The 
system appears to be excellent, and the happiest 
effects are resulting from it. 

The financial concerns are thus stated—‘The 
amount of public money, received for the last year, 
in the schools from which returns have been made, 
is only $93,010 54; but the whole amount received 
in all the schools, must have been $120,000, be 
sides the avails of local funds, consisting of gospel 
and school lots, belonging to many towns in the 
western district, and which, in some towns, have 
become so productive, as, together with the other 
public money received in those towns, to defray 
nearly all the expenses of their schools for the 
whole year. The difference between the amount 
of public money distributed, and the amount re 
turned as having been received, is owing to the re 
turns not being complete.—When the amount of 
public money, to be distributed from the revenue 
of the school fund, shall be increased to $70,000, 
as will be done for the ensuing year, the wl.ole 
amount to be annually applied for the support of 
common schools, exclusive of Jocal funds, will be 
% 140,000; which, when distributed among the dif. 
ferent schools, will yieid, on an average, to each 
one, a perpetual annuity of twenty five dollars. — 
This sum, judiciously applied will support a com 
mon school nearly two months in the year; which 
is about one third of the time for which com- 
mon schools, in many parts of the Country, are or- 
dinarily kept open. If the amount to be annually 
distributed from the schoo} fund, could be iacreas- 
to $106,000, it would, together with tae amount 
raised by public tax, defray more than one third of 
the expense of common schools for the whdle state.’ 

To the report is attached a table shewing the 
whole number of school districts in the towns from 
which returns have been received (4614) --the 
amount of public money received in each, making 


an aggregate of $93,610 $4-—the number of chil- 
dren taught in ‘the yea (210.316)—and the whole 
number of children resfding m sid districts, be- 
tween the ages of 5 an? 15,235,871. 



















Dati mports and Tonnage. 
Letter from retary of the treagiiry, transinittine 
a statement paranve view of the duties 
which ace nd totiage during the 
two first q 1817 and 1818. Read 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Dec. 9th 

Sin—The enclosed statement} giving’ a compara- 
tive view of the duties which accrued upon imports 
and tonnage, during the two first quarters of thie 
years 1817 and 1818, is submitted for the information 
of the committee of finance. , 

It furnishes presumptive evidence, that the act of 
the last session of congress,-supplementary to the 
several collection laws, has had tire happiest effects 
in the prevention of frauds upon the revenue 

The facts from which this conclusion is drawn, are, 
Ist. That the dutiessecured during the latter pe- 
riod, exceed those of the former by nearly, $2,0v0,- 
000. 2d. That the increase is exclusively confined 
to articles paying ad valorem duties; and, 3d, That 
whilst the duties upon imports have greatly increas- 
ed, the duty upon the tonnage engaged in the im- 
portation of foreign merchandize, has more consi- 
derably diminished. 

The statementalso shows a greater diminution of 
foreign tonnage, than in the amount of merchandize 
imported into the United States in foreign shipping, 
during the latter period. 

The statement willbe corrected as soon as the 
return for the second quarter of the present year 
shall be received from Philadelphia, and immediate. 
ly thereafter submitted to the consideration of the 
committee. 

Tremain, with sentiments of respect, your most 
obedient servant, WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
Honorable John W. Eppes, ~ 

C. C. of Finance. 


DUTIES COLLECTED ON MERCHANDIZE. 











1817. 1818, 
74 per cent duty $54,960 479,572 
15 per cent. 956,028 1,362,249 
24 per cent. 622,363 761,738 
26 per cent. 1,527,588 2,491,760 
34 per cent. 722,014 354,859 
specific duties, 7,074,151 6,026,914, 
Total, $10,957,107 $ 11,073,094. 

Estimate of Philadelphia for the second 
quarter of 1818. 1,650,000 
¥ 12,723,094 
DUTIES COLLECTED ON IMPORTS AND TONNAGE. 

1817. 1818. 
Registered, in foreign trade 22,184 21,520 
Coasting and fisheries 13,288 17,874 
Foreign vessels 157,778 90,079 
Light money 44,464 29,932 


(>The increase of the value of the merchandize 
imported, though there was a great decrease of the 
amount paid for tonnage, furnishes as the secretary 
observes, ‘strong presumptive evidence’? of the ad- 





| vantages of our present revenue laws. 
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